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Mechanical ‘encilitinie rates and circulations for ° 
the 2,000 business papers now serving U.S. industry 


CNRS: SORT Sean es 
THE MEDIA DATA FILE 


Factual presentations of the services and values of 
200 of the country’s leading business. publications 
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BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


A complete list of directories, buyers’ guides, catalog files and 
similar business reference publications 
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that you get full value from ABP member publications 
as an advertiser as well as a reader. 


A.B.P.’s Business is to Boost Your Business — No 
empty phrase, this. Since 1940 A.B.P. member publi- 
cations have produced a wealth of material designed to 
give copy and sales help to advertisers . . . to help them 
make their advertising fully effective and of the great- 
est value to the reader. Many will remember the “Tell 
All” book and “A Guide to Effective War-Time Adver- 
tising’’ (now out of print after 20,000 copies). “Hit the 
Road". . . is our current booklet which reveals down- 
to-earth tips on how to obtain the material that can 
make your copy really helpful to the readers. Now in 
preparation is a new book, “Copy that Clicks,” which 
will give case histories of truly successful business 
paper advertising. 


Standards Are What You Make Them — In the busi- 
ness paper industry with approximately 1800 publica- 
tions, publishing policies and ethics vary widely. A.B.P. 
publications have a Code of Ethics and Standards of 
Practice to which members adhere rigidly. They are 
summed up briefly by our published doctrine 


“A national association of business publications devoted to 
increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and help- 
ing advertisers get a bigger return on their investment.” 


We mean every word of it. For example: 


A.B.P. Editors are Fully Informed . . . and Accurately 
The National Conference of Business Paper Editors 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Write for “Hit the Road” and “Intensive Advertising” 


is an affiliate of A.B.P. For 26 years the editors in a 
group have convened quarterly in Washington and 
frequently in other major cities to meet with top 
officials of business and government. Thus, A.B.P. 
editors can bring to their readers up-to-date and vital 
editorial counsel and guidance. 


Salesmen — Not "Space Peddlers’’ — Being a “Space 
Peddler” is not enough today. Problems in selling 
advertising change quickly and radically. A.B.P. sales- ° 
men keep abreast of these current changes by means of sel 
monthly meetings where these problems are openly 
discussed. The best thinking of all is made available to 
the group. So, if you’ve got a real tough problem, check 
it with an A.B.P. salesman. He may not have the 
answer off the cuff, but he will “‘break his pick”’ to get it’ 


Proud — But Not Stuffy— That's the reason why you'll 
see a lot of the A.B.P. symbol at the top of this page. 
We have not forgotten, however, Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus'’s admonition, ‘‘The Penalty of Leadership.’’ We 
have distributed, by request, in excess of 60,000 leaflets 
and booklets which we know have helped some adver- 
tisers realize a greater return on their advertising 
investment. We would like to know if we are on the 
right track. More important than that, we need to 
know what else we can do to help. A letter, phone call 
or visit from you will help us do a better job. 







ABP’s business is to boost your business 
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Manufacturers Record 


Published Monthly 


FIRST IN ITS FIELD 


The War between the States was barely over when Richard 
H. Edmonds saw the need for a magazine “devoted to the 
upbuilding of the South and Southwest as the nation’s richest 
material asset.” In the fall of 1882, he became owner and editor 
of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, an offshoot of the older 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce, established in 1850. In point 
of fact, this makes the MANUFACTURERS RECORD one of 
the oldest American business papers. Until 1882, there were very 
tew “trade” or what we know now as business papers. 


EDITORIAL POLICIES 


Primarily devoted to the industrial development of the South 
and Southwest, MANUFACTURERS RECORD editorial and 
news objectives are not narrowly partisan nor selfishly sectional. 
Its content is of national interest, creating in its industrial en- 
couragement, sales opportunities for equipment, machinery and 
services among the many new and modern plants, utilities and 
railroads in this area 

It stands tor: free enterprise, economy in Government, the elim- 
ination of competition of Government with private business, 
diversification and decentralization of industry, a balanced econ- 
omy, equable taxation, the right of man to work, whether a 
member of a union or not; and the incorporation of labor unions. 


MARKET 


An area including 16 Southern States, 31.8% of the land are 
348% of the population of the entire country. Among t! 
South’s 40,000 plants about 6,500 buy 86% of the total pur 
chases of all 40,000 for materials, fuel, electrical energy ar 
machinery. It is conservatively estimated that the war peak 
value of manufactured products in 1944 was over $24,000,000,00( 
The industrial, public and private construction awards for th: 
first seven months of 1946 are almost equal to the awards of th 
entire year of 1945. Railroads of the country, during 1945, spent 
over $2,000,000,000 for fuel, material, and supplies. The South's 
mileage is about 44 of that of the nation. Railroads are planning 
to purchase new equipment, new construction, locomotives, and 


freight cars. 


CIRCULATION 


Both controlled and paid. Paid circulation increased 
the last year. Industrial plant circulation is 6366. Total 11,000 
with a multiple readership of 


25% it 


Renewal percentage is 73.4% 
more than 6 readers per paid company subscription. 


down is available for the asking. 





Published Monthly 


LARGEST CIRCULATION AVAILABLE IN THE SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


Covering CONSTRUCTION activities of the 16 Southern 
States from Maryland to Texas, published monthly since 1933, 
beginning as a review of news appearing in DAILY CON- 
STRUCTION BULLETIN—in turn established 1898. This 
monthly publication publishes descriptive and illustrated articles 
on major construction projects; also a summary of outstanding 
projects tor the month. It is followed closely by contractors 
and engineers engaged in public and private construction activities 


CONTENTS 
\ monthly tabulated summary of construction awards and pro- 
posed projects, under the following classifications: 

Private building 

Public building 

Industrial projects 

Engineering 

Roads, streets and bridges 
\ monthly resume of outstanding projects in the news of the 
month. Equipment and materials makers’ news. 


CONSTRUCTION devotes its energies, 
manufacturers of con- 


The area to which 
offers tremendous possibilities to 
struction materials, machinery, and equipment. Circulation 
will be a minimum of 10,000 copies starting January 1947. This 
gives advertisers a lower rate per thousand and no increase in 
advertising rates. 


Send for a copy of circulation breakdown. 


BLUE BOOK of SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


An annual statistical review of the South and Southwest since 
1907. Comparative figures on progress of agriculture, mining, 
and manufacturing; facts and figures on wealth of natural re- 
sources in many of which the South has a commanding lead. 
The BLUE BOOK is of incalculable value to executives of 
industries, and is used as a basis for study, decisions and prep- 
aration of market information, and for appropriate location of 
plants 


Page advertising rate—$200—based on a minimum of 10,000 


circulation. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York (7), D. C. Schnabel, 233 Broadway, Room 1520. CHICAGO (4), A. C. Boughton, 28 


East Jackson Blvd., Room 712. 


CLEVELAND (15), H. L. Stuart, 326 Buckley Bldg. 
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Information for the User 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING is designed to supply primary informa- 
tion on industrial and trade markets and the business 
publications serving those markets to trade and in- 
dustrial advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the 
market analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the 
burdens of those who desire market or media informa- 
tion by supplying basic and primary data which may 
serve as a guide in directing the course of more in- 
tensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and con- 
cise form, all available statistical and research mate- 
rial bearing upon each field of trade and industry; 
to correlate and analyze this data, and to present it 
in logical and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing 
the market data pertaining to that field, and a com- 
plete list of business publications serving the field. 
The markets are completely cross-indexed and sub- 
divided, so that the user should have little difficulty 
in locating data about any field or division of trade 
or industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has 
been gathered from a wide variety of sources, among 
which the various departments and bureaus of the 
United States Government, trade associations, and 
publications serving the field, are the most important. 
In every instance where it is possible to do so, the 
source of the material quoted is given, so that the 
user who may desire additional or more complete data 
may refer to that source. 


The data given for each field is roughly of two 
types; the first type is purely statistical, including 
such information as number of units in the trade or 
industry, geographical distribution, volume of sales, 
etc., etc. The second type deals in general terms with 
internal conditions in the trade or industry, such as 
the usual methods of selling, whether direct or 
through jobbers; the types and amounts of materials, 
equipment and supplies purchased and used within 
the industry; the trade practices peculiar to that in- 
lustry; the most active business seasons, etc., etc. 


[t is our belief that the classification of publications 
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in the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is the most accurate and helpful that has 
ever been presented. In each case a publication is 
listed in connection with the trade or industry it is 
primarily designed to serve; when, as is frequently 
the case, a publication has a logical appeal to two or 
more industries, it is cross-indexed under every 
“secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is enabled 
to select those media through which to get the most 
profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and 

accurate, including information on rates, circu- 
lations, mechanical requirements, closing dates, fre- 
quency of issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. 
circulation figures are given, the first figure is for 
total net paid, including bulk, as shown in the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the A. B. C. for the period ended 
June 30, 1946. The figure labeled “gross” is the total 
distribution figure, taken from the same statement. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assumes no responsibility for 
the accuracy of unaudited circulation figures. Also 
identified are publications which supply information on 
the Publisher’s Statement Form designed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 


Another feature of this issue of the Market Data 
Book Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving 
each field. In most instances copies of these studies 
may be secured without charge direct from the pub- 
lishers, or through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


There is a special section and index for Canadian 
markets and publications which the reader will find 
useful. The section listing business reference publi- 
cations will also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise 
and usable form in which data is presented. When 
more extensive information about a specific field or 
industry is desired, it is frequently possible for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to supply such information, 
or to indicate a source. Requests for such co-opera- 
tion will be welcomed by the publishers. 
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Your product information, dis- 
played in the Manufacturers’ Cat- 
alog section of the big new INSTI- 
TUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY, will 
a bring you into closer contact with 
the men and women who control the purchasing 
power in the ten billion dollar institutional field. 


4 Next to the personal calls of your sales force, INSTI- 

Ps all TUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY represents your most 

ofe Zé effective year-around meeting place in which to 

sere F keep your name and products constantly before the 

ae we large consumers of all types of mass feeding, mass 
ww housing products. 


It was to meet the long-felt need of these ee. 
TTT UMN TT TERM ane bere mer mestirumons caratoo pec 
me INSTITUTIONAL FIELD throughout the field as its “Headquarters for Prod 
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@ HOTELS @ AIR LINES 

@ HOSPITALS @ OFFICE BUILDINGS 

@ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES @ CLUBS 

@ INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS @ JOBBERS. DEALERS 

@ RAILWAY SYSTEMS @ YMCA'’s AND YWCA's 
@ mo s @ STEAMSHIP LINES 

@ RESTAURANTS @ PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
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OMPREHENSIVE SECTIONS 


to assist the Institutional Buyers and Specifiers 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOG SEC- 
TION—Includes up-to-date product data 
of leading manufacturers in field dis- 
played for quick reference and simpli- 
fied buying. 

2. CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY SECTION — 
Lists products used in all types of in- 
stitutions, together with manufacturers 
of each. Cross-indexed for greatest 
facility. 

3. TRADE NAME SECTION—Lists trade 


key to manufacturers. Of great as- 
sistance where only trade name is 
known. 


4. REFERENCE DATA SECTION—Showing 
codes, charts and other reference in- 
formation of special importance to in- 
stitutional operators. 


5. NAME AND ADDRESS SECTION—Con- 
tains complete name and address in- 
formation on thousands of manufac- 
turers whose products are classified in 





PRINTED and BOUND 
IN ONE VOLUME! 











names of institutional products with Section 2. 


9 


_the MANUFACTURER 





INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS ano SUPPLIES! 


uct Information,” the publishers of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine have developed in INSTITUTIONS CATA. 
LOG DIRECTORY the first complete, comprehensive 
and centralized source of buying and specifying 
data on products used in all types of institutional 
operations. 


Conceived and compiled by an organization with a 
long and successful record in catalog and directory 
preparation ... an organization fully familiar with 
institutional purchasing practices and methods .. . 
INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY is designed to 
perform a vital, indispensable service among these 
important buying factors. 


For complete details on INSTITUTIONS CATALOG 
DIRECTORYand how it can be utilized to best serve 
your purposes, write direct or 
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W.R.C. 


PUBLICATIONS 





T TEXTILES 


63% of total purchases of textile 
machinery, factory equipment and 
supplies are regularly made by 
Southern textile mills. 


2 POWER and INDUSTRIAL . 


In 1945 over 2,000 new industrial 
plants or major plant expansions. 
Southern and Southwestern industry 
is expanding fast. 


3 HARDWARE and FARM IMPLEMENT . 


The 1946 cash income of Southern 
farmers will be more than 
$6,000,000,000! A _ third of the 
nation’s hardware market is in the 
South 


4 ELECTRICAL 


The gain in wired homes, in central 
station customers, and in electric out- 
put in the South and Southwest is 
far, far ahead of the rest of the 
nation! 


5 LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIAL 


Total building in the South repre- 
sents 39%, in dollar volume, of the 
nation’s total ! 


6 AUTOMOTIVE. . . « « « 


Oné-third of the nation’s automotive 
business is in the South and South- 
west, and this is recognized as the 
country’s fastest growing automotive 


market. ABC 
ABP 


The W.R.C. Smith Publishing Company's group of 
successful Business Journals — with 46 years of 
publishing experience — is devoted entirely to the 
need and interests of the South and Southwest 


SMITH “Saying Power coverace 


OF 6BILLION-DOLLAR MARKETS 


+ « « « is the national produc- 
tion and maintenance magazine of 
the textile industries. With 17,600 cir- 
culation, COTTON serves all branches 
of the textile industry —cotton, wool, 
silk, synthetics, knitting, dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing. 


+ « « « reaches the buying 
power in all important industrial, 
power and large service plants 
throughout the 18 Southern and 
Southwestern states. 15,500 circula- 
tion, in over 10,000 plants. 


i circulation among Sou- 
thern hardware dealers is not ap- 
proached by that of any national 
paper, while its FARM EQUIPMENT 
Section reaches practically every 
farm implement dealer. Total circu- 
lation more than 11,000. 


» « « « with its 10,750 copies 
monthly, ELECTRICAL SOUTH reaches 
practicaily all the important appli- 
ance distributors and dealers, util 
ities, and contractors throughout the 
South and Southwest. 


e reaches every substan- 
tial lumber and building material 
dealer of record, the whclesalers 
and others serving the field, in the 
18 Southern and Southwestern states. 


« « « « with 22,000 circulation, 
blankets the Southern and South- 
western automotive trade; distribu- 
tors, jobbers, dealers, garages, large 
service stations, and fleets. 


W.R.C. SMITH Puklcshing Ce. 


e ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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Advertising and Merchandising. 29 

Air Cargo (See Distribution 
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(See also Metal Working) 395 
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Beverages (See Bottling) 


Bicycles (See Sporting Goods) ..492 

Blast Furnaces (See Metal 
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Boilers (See Metal Working). ..395 
Books (See Printing) 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 


PRES ee re 92 
Brewing and Malting ......... 97 
Brick and Clay Products ....... 99 

(See also Ceramics) ......... 138 


Building 

Building Management and Main- 
GED 0.46 an dindbs Heauuneawe 124 

Building Materials and Supplies 


CHD BED oc cwcccccanccs 103 
See also Lumber) ..........341 
Buses (See Transit Industry) . . .499 
Business Equipment and Sup- 
iy ar eg ee 127 


Dusiness Reference Publications .129 
Sutter (See Dairy Products)... .167 
uyers’ Guide (See Business Ref- 


erence Publications) ......... 129 

(See also Purchasing) ....... 466 
Cc 
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indy (See Food Manufacturing 
ind Processing—Confection- 
ery) 


Page 

Canned Foods (See Food Can- 
BD. nsndadeved dus ee0eéu et 261 
Caps (See Clothing) ........... 151 
Carpets (See Furniture) ....... 305 
Cartons (See Paper) .......... 443 


Catalogs (See Business Reference 


err 129 
Cement and Quarry Products 

ery ee 133 
Cemeteries (See Funeral Direc- 

ED NS 6 i oink etd bake eam aeee 302 


Central Stations (See Electrical) .203 


(See also Power Plants) ..... 454 
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(See also Brick and Clay) . 99 


Chain Stores (See Food Distri- 


MEE, cccved snk godmemeween 263 
Cheese (See Dairy Products) ...167 
Chemical Process Industries ....143 
Children’s Wear (See Depart- 

ee ND nk ve sicankesce 176 
Cigarettes (See Tobacco) ...... 497 
Cigars (See Tobacco) ......... 497 


Civil Engineering (See Engi- 
neering Construction) » eee 
(See also Municipalities)..... 422 
Clay Products (See Brick and 
SD to cktcinthieeth one kann 99 
(See also Ceramics) ........ 138 
Cleaning (See Laundries) ..... 339 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ ...... 151 


Clothing, Women’s (See Depart- 


WOR TD cxccccccésedesen 176 
Clubs (See Hotels) ............ 315 
Ass soe makahare tae ae aah 155 
Coffee (See Food Manufactur- 

DD dnsctnhikdadnesaeenneut 269 
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(See also Metal Working) 395 


Cold Storage (See Refrigerating 
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Commerce and Distribution ....159 
Commodity Distribution (See 
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(See also Distribution Serv 
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Communications Services ...... 163 


Concrete Products (See Cement) .133 
Confectionery (See Food Manu- 
facturing and Processing— 
Confectionery ) 
Construction (See Building) 
(See also Engineering VCon- 
struction) 
Containers (See Packaging) 
Conventions (See Advertising). 29 
Cooperage (See Wood-Working) .504 


Copper (See Metal Mining) ....391 
Cork (See Wood-Working) ....504 
Cosmetics (See Beauty Shops).. 86 
Cotton (See Textiles) ......... 493 
Crushed Stone (See Cement) ...133 


Cultivators (See Farm Operating 
Equipment) 
Cutlery (See Hardware) 
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Education (See Schools) ....... 483 
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Electrical Railways (See Transit 
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Electric Refrigeration (See Elec- 
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Electronics and Radio Industries .216 
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turing and Processing—Grain ) 289 
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OO PE PE ee eer re” 302 
Enamel (See Ceramics) ........ 138 
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Engines (See Diesel Industry) . .192 

(See also Power Plants) 
Engraving (See Printing) 
Exports and Imports .......... 235 


(See also Canada) .......... 131 
F 
Fabrics (See Textiles) ......... 493 


Factory Supplies (See Industrial 
Distribution ) 
Farm Operating Equipment ....253 
Feed (See Food Manufacturing 
and Processing—Grain) 
Fertilizers (See Chemical Proc- 
ess Industries) 
Financial (See Banking) 
Fire Departments (See Munici- 
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Fisheries (See Food Manufactur- 
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— HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
Capsule facts on America’s “= ———— 


most important industrial markets. 
A request, on your business letterhead, 
will bring you a copy. 
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HERE’S CONDENSED DATA 


ON McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS... 
AND THE MARKETS THEY SERVE 


The McGraw-Hill “Handy Guide” has become a convenient, ready-reference hook 
for industrial advertising managers and advertising agency executives. 

The new 1947 edition, containing condensed facts 

about the business and industrial fields served by McGraw-Hill 

magazines and catalogs, is “required reading” for anyone interested 

in these major markets. 

The Guide includes a complete set of Condensed Data Sheets which present a clear, 
concise picture of the market scope, editorial influence, 

industry coverage, circulation, editorial and business personnel 

and other pertinent information about each publication. 

The Handy Guide is yours for the asking. It should help you plan 

for the more aggressive, more effective job your advertising will have to do 

in today’s competition. Copies are available at your nearest McGraw-Hill office ... 
or from your McGraw-Hill man. Or write direct 

to “Headquarters For Industrial Information.” 


M ( G R AW- H | | PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS Electrical Merchandising McGraw-Hill Digest 


American Machinist 
Air Transport 
Aviation 

_er News 

8 s Transportation 
Business Week 

x | Age 

Ghemical Engineering 
Ganstruction Methods 


ctrical Contracting 
2 
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Electrical West Power 

Electrical Wholesaling Product Engineering 

Electrical World Science Illustrated 

Electronics Textile World 

Engineering & Mining Journal The Welding Engineer 

E.&M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets The Mining Catalogs 

Engineering News-Record Food Industries’ Catalogs 

Factory Management & Maintenance Textile World Yearbook and Catalog 
Food Industries E-B-R (Electrical Buyers’ Reference) 


Mill Supplies Keystone Coal Buyers Manval 
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PRE. a2. cceesacéeus 258 
Flour Milling (See Food Manu- 
facturing and Processing— 
PANES ES Prep ee 289 
Food Canning and Preserving . .261 
Food Distribution ............. 263 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
SE os dni s+ Wawes enone 269 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 


essing—Baking ............. 277 


Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
cessing—Confectionery ...... 287 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
SPREE ccc cccoccecesn 289 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 


essing—Meat Packing and By- 


TES Ee: ee 293 
Foreign Trade (See Exports) 235 
(See also Canada) .......... 131 


Foundries (See Metal Working) .395 
Freight Transportation and Dis- 


III o.com. acca eb > Kiwis 299 
(See also Distribution Serv- 
I as aia 6 a ere ate ee eee 197 
Funeral Directors; Cemeteries. .302 
Furniture, Bedding and House 
I oo ae os 6's aeemere 305 
G 
I ec hal alia aber Gi hres bia thre aa emis ai eie 309 
Gas Engines (See Farm Operat- 
ing Equipment) ............ 253 
Gasoline (See Oil) ........... 431 


General Stores (See Department 


ER, ee ee 176 
Glass (See Ceramics) ......... 138 
Gold (See Metal Mining) ...... 391 
Golf Clubs (See Hotels) ........ 320 
Golf Supplies (See Sporting 

0 Se eee 492 
Grain and Grain Products (See 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 

GSSING—GFAIN) ..ccccccccece 289 
Gravel (See Cement) .......... 133 
Groceries (See Food Distribu- 

DD ude ch acaanawkeaiwe ees 263 
Gypsum (See Cement) ......... 13% 

H 
I eee 312 
Hats, Men’s (See Clothing) 151 


Hats, Women’s (See Department 
Stores) , 
Heating (See Air Conditioning). 39 


Hides (See Shoes) ............ 489 

Hosiery (See Textiles) ........ 493 

Hospitals, Nursing ............ 314 

I Se eee 320 

House Furnishings (See Furni- 
ae ae enaarh ah eed dines hee 305 

I 

Ice (See Refrigerating Indus- 

RAT nee eee eee ee 478 


Ice Cream (See Dairy Products) .167 
Illumination (See Electrical) ...203 


10 


Imports (See Exports) ........ 235 
Industrial Distribution ........ 324 
Industrial Safety (See Manufac- 
RGR 3. ae EE 345 
nds iad bheesasadeeen 327 
DD .cccsaceenesbaawaane 331 


Interior Decorating (See Furni- 
ture) 

Iron and Steel (See Metal Work- 
ing) 

Iron Ore (See Metal Mining) 
(See also Metal Working) 


.391 
.. 095 


J 


Jewelry and Optical Goods ...... 335 


K 


Knit Goods (See Textiles) 


L 

Lamps (See Electrical) ....... 203 
Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing .339 
Lead (See Metal Mining) ...... 391 
Leather (See Shoes) .......... 489 
Lighting Fixtures (See Electri- 

RY Coathhrd ic wicks ara ae ais eee ae 203 
Lighting Plants (See Electrical) .203 
Lime (See Cement) ........... 133 
Listers (See Farm Operating 

Ce 253 
Lithographing (See Printing) ..463 
Lubricants (See Oil) .......... 431 
EY a. oa 6:04 wine & obo 30:06 606.008 Cae 


Machinery (See Metal Working) .395 
(See also Design Engineering) 181 


Manufacturing Industries ...... 345 
Marble (See Cement) ......... 133 
Marine, Shipbuilding .......... 375 
(See also Welding) ......... 502 
Materials Handling (See Freight 
Transportation) ............ 299 
Meat Packing and By-Products 


(See Food Manufacturing and 

Processing—Meat Packing) ..293 
MEE on ¢sseaneecubas 380 

(See also Hospitals, Nursing) .314 
Men’s Clothing (See Clothing) ..151 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining. .391 


Metal Producing and Working 
Se ee ee 395 
Milk (See Dairy Products) ..... 167 
Mill Supplies (See Industrial 
DIGtFEDUCIOM)) oc ccc ccccc cs ct 
Millinery (See Dept. Stores) 176 


Milling (See Food Manufactur- 


ing and Processing—Grain) ..289 
Mining (See Coal) ............ 155 
(See also Metal Mining) ..... 391 
Monuments (See Cement) ..... 133 


Motion Picture Industry, Amuse- 
ments 
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Motion Pictures, Commercial 
(See Advertising) .......... 29 

Motor Boats (See Boating) .... 8&9 

Motor Buses (See Transit Indus- 


le 2 web cee name hiebs oaweens 499 
Motorcycles (See Sporting 
ty nai ei dik neh dene ees 49 


Motor Trucks (See Automotive). 65 
(See also Freight Transporta- 
tion ) 

Municipalities and Counties ....422 


eee eee eee eee ee eee he 


Music (See Radio) ............ 469 
N 
Non-Ferrous Metals (See Metal 
es a See kee D 395 
Non-Metallic Mineral Industries 
ea a are 133 
CO SE 155 
(See also Mining) .......... 391 
Nurserymen (See Florists) ....258 
Nursing (See Hospitals) .......: 314 
Oo 
Office Buildings (See Building 
6 re 124 


Office Equipment (See Business) .127 
Oil Heating (See Air Condition- 


ee ee be area areal 39 
ore 431 
Oleomargarine (See Food Manu- 

facturing—Meat Packing... .293 
Opticians (See Jewelry) ....... 335 
Outdoor Advertising (See Ad- 

DE Sobadecevivaweoess 29 

Pp 
I i i i eet x7 
Packing (See Freight Transpor- 

| ts Sera 299 

(See also Distribution Serv- 

| isso sbaliiad stake Bek waa 197 
Paint and Varnish ............ 440 
Paper, Paper Products ......... 443 
Parks (See Municipalities) ..... 422 
Parts (See Design Engineering) .181 
Petroleum (See Oil) .......... 431 
Phosphate Rock (See Cement) . .133 


Photo-Engraving (See Printing) .463 


ig on oe ete acueee's 446 
(See also Motion Pictures) ...419 
Pianos (See Radio) ............ 169 


Piping (See Air Conditioning) .. 39 
Plastics 
Playgrounds 
pene ea 
Plows (See Farm Operating 
PEELS. Gs cvciventdneness 253 
Plumbing (See Air Condition- 
RR a ae ae : 
Port Terminals (See Marine) 
Pottery (See Ceramics) 
Poultry (See Dairy Products) ..1' 
Power Boats (See Boating) 
(See also Diesel Industry) ...! 
PY De vc veuébereoueues 
(See also Electrical) 
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Printing, Publishing .......... 463 
Process Industries (See Chemi- 
cal Process Industries) ...... 143 


Produce (See Dairy Products) . .167 

Proprietary Medicines (See 
Drugs) 

Public Grounds (See Municipali- 


| ye ee 422 
RS SS er gay 466 


(See also Manufacturing) ....345 


Q 


Quarries (See Cement) ........ 133 


R 


Radio, Phonographs, and Musical 
DEED Cees. can dhdae wes 469 

SR Fe eee Aree 473 

Rayon (See Textiles) .......... 493 
(See also Chemical Process 
DONE. vsrcantueeinawas 143 


Real Estate (See Building) ....103 

Refractories (See Brick and 
yy SR ery eer 99 

Reference Publications (See 
Business Reference Publi- 


Ere ee Pema ee 129 
Refrigerating Industries ....... 478 
EET 481 


Road Building (See Engineering 


oo Pee eee 223 
Rock Products (See Cement) ...133 
Rubber (See Automotive) ...... 65 
Rugs (See Furniture) ......... 305 

S 
Safety (See Manufacturing) ...345 
Sales Promotion (See Advertis- 

ec hats oan as ae Ou eee ae a 29 
Sand (See Cement) ........... 133 
Sanitariums (See Hospitals) ...314 
Sawmills (See Lumber) .......341 

(See also Woodworking) .....504 
EE Pe errr ee rere 483 
Seeds (See Florists) .......... 258 
Sewage Disposal (See Municipal- 

ET ‘nada bea sdeunsmenater 422 


Sheet Metal (See Air Condition- 
9 ne pe pe Fe 39 

Shipping (See Freight Transpor- 
tation ) 
(See also Distribution Serv- 


OR: Vn00bé00esesmaee nee 197 
Shoes and Leather ............ 489 
Silkk (See Textiles) .........e0% 493 
Silver (See Metal Mining) ..... 391 
Silverware (See Jewelry) ...... 335 
Soap (See Chemical) .......... 143 


Soda Fountains (See Bottling).. 92 


Spices (See Food Manufactur- 
SOE depeche vscovesseonsnaens 269 
Sporting Goods, Toys ........ 492 


Stationery (See Business Equip- 
ment) 
Steam Plants (See Power Plants) 454 


Steamships (See Marine) ...... 375 
Steel (See Metal Working) ..... 395 
Stokers (See Air Conditioning). 39 
(See also Power Plants) ..... 454 
Stone (See Cement) ........... 133 
Storage (See Freight Transpor- 
ED) ccdius node a wees wees 299 
(See also Refrigerating Indus- 
65 oe c ete hae ae ae 47 
Street Railways (See Transit In- 
GED . oh bhG6 debs eeebe ned 499 
Sugar (See Food Manufactur- 
RT ey Pe ee Sem 269 
Swimming Pools (See Motion 
PGE Sbed bee Cekeceehans 419 


Tanneries (See Shoes) ........: 489 
Taxicabs (See Transit Industry) .499 
Tea (See Food Manufacturing) .269 
Telephone (See Communications) 163 
Terra Cotta (See Brick and Clay) 99 


BN 6s oh ae aeea a obieus 493 
Theaters (See Motion Pictures) .419 
Tile (See Brick and Clay) ...... 99 
(See also Ceramics) ......... 138 
Tires (See Automotive) ........ 65 
PE 0+ abe eehb seed satus 497 
Toilet Articles (See Beauty 
|) a eer Pre 86 
Toys (See Sporting Goods) ..... 492 
Tractors (See Farm Operating 


Equipment) 
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Trailers (See Automotive) ..... 65 
(See also Freight Transporta- 


RE dia ox 000t aes bus Mette wks 299 
Teemees BOGUT 600s vk cdnesess 499 
Transportation (See Automo- 

| AR ela eras eA eg re ene, - 65 

(See also Aviation) ......... 75 

(See also Distribution Serv- 

DOT éwcieauwineebea unease 197 

(See also Freight Transporta- 

CED ba o.5's te whoks sae etuee 299 

(See also Railroads) ......... 473 

(See also Transit Industry) . .499 
Trucks (See Automotive) ...... 65 

U 
Unclassified Publieations...... 510 
Undertakers (See Funeral Di- 

PED oe cbdeccbcdwenedess 302 

U. S. Govermment .....cccccces 500 
V 
Vacuum Cleaners (See Electri- 

WE) ics cnn tre hel boo eS 203 

Varnish (See Paint) .......... 440 


Vegetables (See Dairy Products) 167 

Ventilating (See Air Condition- 
ee ee ee 39 

Veterinary (See Medical) ...... 380 


Ww 


Warehousing (See Freight 
Transportation ) 
Warm Air Heating (See Air Con- 
ditioning) 
Watches (See Jewelry) 
Water Power (See Power Plants) 454 
Waterworks (See Municipalities) 422 
Welding 
Wine (See Alcoholic Beverages). 61 
Women’s Garments (See Depart- 


eee ee eee ee eeneeee 


gl) 176 
We SOY tiie sikdccecawea 504 
(See also Lumber) .......... 341 
Wool (See Textiles) ........... 493 


Z 


Zine (See Metal Mining) ...... 391 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION SERVICE 
~~ 


tt Nailton Mbile = 








24 WNU PRINTING PLANTS 
_.. cach speciatizinc in PUBLICATION PRINTING 








OUR CHICAGO PLANT 


Here publication printing hits a new high 
because of WNU’s real interest in working 
out publishers’ problems. Year in and year 
out dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals 
roll off our presses. All are hall-marked 
quality and ably represent their particular 
industry, profession or field. For example, 
this Market Data Book and the regular edi- 
tions of Industrial Marketing are produced 
in WNU’s Chicago plant. 

In Chicago we also have a special depart- 
ment servicing advertisers and advertising 
agencies... and we're every bit as fussy about 
typography, electrotyping, mat and stereo- 
type making as our most meticulous client. 

if you are interested, we'll be glad to tell 


you—and to show you. 


THE ADDRESS IS: 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


-_ ec 92 & R N 


as well as 


MATS AND STEREOTYPES 


IN THESE 24 CITIES: 


Atlanta Cincinnati Houston New York 
Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Omaha 
Billings Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Denver Memphis Portland 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis 
Chicago Fargo Minneapolis San Francisco 


AND 11 MORE WNU PLANTS 
SPECIALIZING IN MATS AND 
STEREOTYPES: 


Buffalo Lincoln 
Columbus Little Rock 
Des Moines Ocala, Fla. 


Oklahoma City Sioux City 
Philadelphia Wichita 
Salt Lake City 


There are 35 plants in all. And you may be sure they would not 
be in existence unless each had the equipment and possessed 
the “know-how” for turning out good work . . . on time. 

In 24 of these plants publication printing is a major operation 

. and if you've never “sampled” WNU press-products you 
have a delightful surprise awaiting you. 

Of course, when it comes to mat-making and stereotyping. al! 
35 plants are top-flight producers. Their pooled knowledge 
aggregating hundreds of years of experience serving the needs 
of thousands of newspapers in our own syndicate feature busi- 
ness—plus their splendid equipment, enable them to produce 
mats and stereotypes of finest reproduction quality. 

To sum up, W NU Service is something everyone interested in 
printing, mats and stereotypes should know about. It may b 
it is just the type of service you want. 


NEWS PAPER U N 
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American Laundry 
American Lumberman 
American Machinist 


American Marine 
American Metal 


American Milk Review 


American Miller 
American Motor 
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American National F 
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American News 
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American Paint 
American Paint 
American | 
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American Paper 
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view 


American Photography 


American Press 
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LEADING 


INDUSTRY and WELDING THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIA y SOLDADURA La INDUSTRIA de REFRIGERACION 


DIE CASTINGS FLOW 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS THE TAXICAB INDUSTRY 








Thoroughly penetrating six important markets and having a com- 
bined circulation of over 123,000 copies, these business papers 
provide the most profitable and low cost coverage available in their 
respective fields. The amazing response which advertisers enjoy 
stems from peak reader interest and the fact that each magazine 


reaches ALL of the buyers in the industry. There is no “dead wood.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. 


1240 ONTARIO STREET @ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRADE JOURNALS 





Refrigeration Industry 


Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days 











General Advertising 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
page 310.00 290.00 275.00 
2 columns 255.00 5.00 220.00 
2 page . 195.00 175.00 160.00 
2 page island 225.00 205.00 185.00 
1 column . 165.00 145.00 120.00 
1/2 columr «+++ 95.00 85.00 75.00 


Colors 
Standard red, blue orange and yellow per 


page, extra 50.00 
Bleed Pages 
Per page, extra 10% 


Plate size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1 inches; trim size 
8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 inches 
Mechanical Requirements 


Width Depth Width Depth 

1 page 7 10 eee 

2 columns 4-1/2 10 

2 page 7 5 

2 page 

(island 4-1/2 7-1/2 : 

1 columr 2-3/16 10 
1/2 column 2-3/16 5 
Page is columns, each column 2-3/16 inches wide 


Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued Ist of publication month 
Last forms close 10th of preceding month 


CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 3-31-46 


Established 1944 Single copy .25:; per year 2.00 
Total controlled circulation (6 mos aver.).. 21,240 
adv. prospects 820 

sece 469 


agencies, exchanges 
other distribution 
otal distributior 6 months average : > 5 








Spanish Magazines 


La Industria de Refrigeracion 











Acondicionamieato de Aire 


(Spanish Edition of Refrigeration Industry) 


Agency commission 1° ash discount 2% 10 days 
General Advertising 8 Times 6 Times 
Full Page $215.00 $200.00 
Columr 180.00 170.00 
Half Page 140.00 125.00 
12 Pages $175.00 per page 
Half page is smallest size accepted 
Colors 
"er page, extra eee .. 50.00 
Bleed Pages 
Full pages only, extra ‘ 10% 
Mechanical Requirements 
Width Depth Width Depth 
page 7 10 ° 
page 4-1/2 10 ° 
) page 4-1/2 7-1/2 
"age is columns, each column 2 16 inches wide 


hed 


Issuance and Closing Dates 
ul six times yearly; issued February 20th 
April 20t} June 20th August 20t! October 20th 


1 December 20t! 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-46 


ta ontrolled free irc (6 mos. aver .. 4,955 
rtisers and advertising agencies oeeee 392 
tal distribution 6 months average) 5,347 


wv publication—tirst issue September-October, 1945 


Industria y Soldadura 


(Spanish Edition of industry and Welding) 


cy commission 15%: cash discount 2% 10 days 
eneral Advertising 3 Times 6 Times 
Page a ele ‘ $195.00 $175.00 
Pag 110.00 100.00 


Half page is smallest size accepted. No island half 
pages accepted. 


2 Pages $115.00 per page. 
ws 
lard red, per page, extra e+eeee 35.00 
ther colors—rates on request 
ed Pages 
‘ page, extra «+.«~ 10.00 
size 7-3/4 inches by 5-3/8 inches 
hanical Requirements 
Widt! Depth Width Depth 
page 2 6-1/2 eo 
page 4-1/2 3-1/8 2-1/8 6-1/2 
ge is 2 columns, each column 2-1/8 inches wide 


ance and Closing Dates 
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1/2 Page -» 195.00 165.00 150.00 

1 Column sooe 135.00 115.00 105.00 

1/2 Column 90.00 80.00 65.00 

FINISHING SECTION RATES 
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1/2 Page see 150.00 120.00 105.00 

1/4 Page . 90.00 75.00 60.00 

1/8 Page ee 45.00 40.00 35.00 
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Standard red, blue, orange and yellow, per 

page, extra eccccescccccse ees . 50.00 


Bleed Pages 
Effective February, 1946, issue 
Per page, extra seeeeee 10% 
Plate size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/2 inches; trim size 
8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 inches 
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1 page 7 10 ee 7 
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1/2 page ~- 4-1/2 7-1/2 , , 
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1 page 7 10 
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CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 2-28-46 
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2 page I x 10” 
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1/2 page 5” 
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1/4 page ” 





1/6 page : oo 
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Published monthly: issued Ist of publication month 
Last forms close 10th of preceding month 


CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 3-31-46 
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Advertiser agencies, exchanges, adv spects 488 
All other distribution ; 266 
Total distribution (6 months average).... . 23,438 


For Further Information 
on These Publications 


and the Markets They Cover 


write to 


The Industrial Publishing Co. 


Cleveland 13. Ohio 


1240 Ontarre St. 
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Bleed Pages 
Per page, extra : _ Ss 
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8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 inches 


Mechanical Requirements 


Width Depth Width Depth 

1 page : 7 10 ose = See eee 

2 columns .. 4-1/2 10 ce )0—s ween 

1/2 upage 4-1/2 7-1/2 cece 
1 column .. 2-3/16 10 


Page is 3 columns, each column 2-3/16 inches wide, 
Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued Ist of publication month 
Last forms close 10th of preceding month 
CIRCULATION—Sworn 7-16-46 
Established 1945 


Total net paid (3 months average)........... 6,109 
Total controlled (free) circ. (3 mos. aver.).... 8,918 
Advertisers and advertising agencies........ 452 
Total distribution (3 months average)........ 15,479 


Industry and Welding 


Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days 


General Advertising 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
1 page , 265.00 250.00 235.00 
1/2 page ‘ 160.00 145.00 130.00 
1/3 page , . 110.00 95.00 90.00 
1/6 page ’ . 55.00 47.50 45.00 


More than twelve pages—rates on request. 
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Bleed Pages 
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Classified and Reading Notices—-Not accepted 
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1 page st 4-1/2 6-1/2 TT . 
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Per page, extra .. Shee cdposeesesbons .» 50.00 
Bleed Pages 
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Width Depth Width Depth 
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2 columns 4-1/2 10 
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Page is 3 columns, each column 2-3/16 inches wide 
Halftones 100 screen 

Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly: issued lst of publication month. 
Last forms close 10th of preceding month 
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and Their Markets 


HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 
—a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 1,700 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 500 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 


Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 

Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
cating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 


The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ices having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
vides an accurate aralysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
to the consumer. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
maintains 26 field offices which provide assistance on 
specific marketing problems. Business consultants ar: 
available in 12 regional offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


I* addition, the work of many business and trade 
associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre- 
quentiy make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications for 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade or 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre- 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy materia! 
which adds assurance of success to advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is not to take the place of the various specialized 
services available for market studies, but to simplify 
their work by providing a base of factual data which 
will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specific 
products. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR MARKETS 





Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional or engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 
which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 


The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 


It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 


Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
Nutional Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
sslers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. 


Trade Papers 


*ublications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
tcrially to provide information both regarding prod- 
u'ts and successful methods of merchandising them. 
Price information is also included in many cases. 
trends, especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 

preferences of the consumer, are given much 
ention. Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
monts, window displays and advertising, are reported 
and analyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 
cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 

through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 

In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 


The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 


Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 110,000. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 6,000 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 
type of service for industria] executives. This 

type of reference book was formerly called a codpera- 
tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now the 
preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 
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rendered in filing and indexing catalog material befor: 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 


The objective of the service is to make accessible fo 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 


The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 


Meaning of Symbols 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) is the 
pioneer in the auditing field. Its publication mem- 
bers are confined to those with paid circulations. 

The Associated Business Papers (ABP) was formed 
to elevate standards of business paper publishing 
Membership is confined to ABC papers. 

The Controlled Circulation Audit (CCA) was formed 
to audit distribution of business papers with free or 
controlled circulations. 

The National Business Papers Association (NBPA 
is made up of CCA publications. 

The Canadian Circulations Audit Board has reorgar 
ized and is issuing a new type of statement, which shows 
average total controlled circulation and average tota! 
copies distributed for certain periods. The new sta‘e- 
ment also gives a vocational breakdown and a geograp! - 
cal breakdown based on a single issue, following t'® 
pattern of auditing organizations in the U. S. 
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Group Publishers 





\t the request of many of its users, 
the Market Data Book presents a list 
of publishers of groups of business 
papers in the United States and Can- 
ada. The list is confined to instances 
where five or more papers are publish- 
ed or managed by the same individual 
or company. It would be much larger if 
the roster included related companies. 


Ernest H. Abernethy Publishing Co. 
Commercial Fertilizer 
New South Baker 
Southern Advertising and Publishing 
Southern Canner and Packer 
Southern Garment Manufacturer 
Southern Jeweler 
Southern Machinery & Metals 
Southern Printer 
Southern Pulp and Paper Journal 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 


American Medical Assn. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Archives of Internal Medicine 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
Archives of Ophthalmology 
Archives of Otolaryngology 
Archives of Pathology 
Archives of Surgery 
Diseases of the Chest 
Hygeia 
Journal of A. M. A. 

Occupational Medicine 


Bil! Bros. Publishing Co. 
Fountain Service 
Gift Preview 
Grocer-Graphic 
India Rubber World 
Premium Practice and Business Promotion 
Rug Profits 
Sales Management 
Tires Service Station 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
Annals of Allergy 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant 
Grocers Commercial Bulletin and Meat 
Dealers News 
Hardware Trade 
Journal of Aviation Medicine 
Minnesota Medicine 
Northern Automotive Journal 
Northwest Insurance 
North Western Druggist 
Prison World 
X-Ray Technician 


Business Publishers International Corp. 


The American Automobile (Overseas 
Edition) 

El Automovil Americano 

E) Farmaceutico 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Latin American Construction Buyers Guide 

Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide 

Latin American Pharmaceutical and Allied 
Products Buyers Guide 

Overseas Buyers Guides for Automotive 
Distributors (2 editions) 


Buttenheim-Dix Publishing Corp. 
American City 
The American School and University 
Contractors & Engineers Monthly 
The Municipal Index 
The School Executive 


Canterbury Press 
y ticulos Electricos 


Bebidas 
Bebidas Annual Handbook and Directory 
Elaboraciones y Envases 
La rmacia Moderna 
La Maquina 
L enda 
Chilton Company 
Automotive & Aviation Industries 
B and Shoe Recorder 
CI n Automotive Buyers’ Guide 
Ce nercial Car Journal 
De; artment Store Economist 
Di-\ribution Age 
D ibution and Warehousing Directory 
H ware Age 
Hoa: dware Age Catalog for Hardware 


suyers 


Hardware World 

The Iron Age 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Motor Age 

Optical Journal and Review of Optometry 
Spectator Life Insurance in Action 
Spectator Property Insurance Review 


Conover-Mast Corporation 


Aviation Maintenance & Operations 
Liquor Store and Dispenser 

Mill & Factory 

Plant Purchasing Directory 
Purchasing 


Consolidated Press, Ltd. (Canada) 


Canadian Baker 

Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal 

Food in Canada 

Journal of Canadian Dental Assn. 
Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 
Motor Magazine 

Motor Wholesaler 

Trader and Canadian Jeweler 


Davison Publishing Co. 

Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck Trade 
Directory 

Davison’s Knit Goods Trade 

Davison’s Mattress and Upholstered Furni- 
ture Directory 

Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades 

Davison’'s Textile Blue Book 

Davison’'s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ 
Guide 


Diese! Publications, Inc. 
Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
Diesel Engineering Handbook 
Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation 
Marine Diesel Handbook 
Motorship 
Revista Diesel 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Architectural Record 
Chicago Construction News 
Dodge Reports 
Dodge Statistical Research Service 
Home Owners’ Catalogs 
Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide 
Sweet’s File, Architectural 
Sweet's File for Builders 
Sweet’s File, Engineering 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet's File for Power Plants 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries 
Sweet's File for Product Designers 


Vincent Edwards, Inc. 


Fur Fashions 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Furniture Record 

Hotel Bulletin 

Retail Management 
Travel Management 
Shoe Manufacturer 


Fairchild Publishing Co. 
Daily News Record 
Fairchild’s Directories (9 editions) 
Fairchild International (2 editions) 
Footwear News 
Men’s Wear 
Retailing Home Furnishings 
Women’s Wear Daily 


Miller Freeman Publications 


Cleaning and Laundry Digest 

Construction World 

Forest Products News 

Mining World 

Oil—the Oil Man’s Newspaper 

Pacific Fisherman 

Pacific Fisherman’s News 

Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal 

Pacific Motor Boat 

Pacific Motor Boat Handbook 

Pacific Plastics 

Pulp and Paper Industry 

West Coast Lumberman 

West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Review 
and Directory of Western Timber Indus- 
tries 

Western Automotive Service 

Western Baker 

Western Canner and Packer 


Andrew Geyer, Inc. 
Geyer’s Topics 
Gift and Art Buyer 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory 
Office Management and Equipment 
Sports Age 
Who Makes It and Where 
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Gillette Publishing Co. 

Caminos y Calles 

Caminos y Calles Catalog and Reference 
Data Issue 

Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and Data 

00 

Roads and Streets 

Water and Sewage Works 

Water and Sewage Works Annual Reference 
and Data Edition 


Haire Publishing Co. 

The Airport Directory 

Airports 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Industry Red Book 

Corset and Underwear Review 

Corset and Underwear Directory and 
Sources of Supplies 

Crockery and Glass Journal 

Crockery and Glass Directory 

Decorative Furnisher Directory 

Fashion Accessories 

Fashion Accessories Directory 

Glovers’ Supplies Directory 

Gloves Directory 

Handbags Directory 

Home Furnishings 

House Furnishing Review 

House Furnishing Review Directory Issue 

Infants’ and Children’s Wear 

Infants’ and Children’s Directory 

Linens & Domestics 

Linens & Domestics Directory 

Luggage and Leather Goods 

Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 

Notion & Novelty Review 

Notion and Novelty Review Directory Issue 

Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 
Goods Manufacturers 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Hitchcock’s Agricultural Equipment Cata- 
log for Latin-America (2 editions) 
Hitcheock’s Construction Equipment Cata- 
log for Latin-America (2 editions) 
Hitchcock’s Export Sales Catalogs (3 edi- 
tions) 
Machine Tool Blue Book 
Resale 


Wood-Working Digest 


Home Publishing Co. (Canada) 


Canadian Farm Implements 

Canadian Finance } 

Canadian Welder, Blacksmith and Repair- 
man 

Motor in Canada 

Prairie Grocer and Provisioner 

Western Canada Coal Review 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 


Brick & Clay Record 
Building Supply News 
Ceramic Data Book 
Ceramic Industry 
Highlights 

Practical Builder 


Industrial Publishing Co. 


Die Casting 

Flow 

La Industria de Refrigeracion 
Industria y Soldadura 
Industry and Welding 
Occupational Hazards 
Refrigeration Industry 
Taxicab Industry 


Kolbe Publications, Inc. 


Electric Appliance Journal 
Electronic Equipment News 
Music Trade Review 
Musical Merchandise 

The Parts Jobber 

Radio & Television Journal 


Lebhar-Friedman Publications 
Chain Store Age (4 editions) 
Chain Store Age Directory of Manufacturers 
Chain Store Age Directory of Sundries 
Manufacturers 
Chain Store Age Equipment Directory 
Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant 
Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant 
Maintenance Manual 
Chain Store Age Hardware & Housewares 
Manual 
Chain Store Age Notions Manual 
Chain Store Age Toilet Goods Sales Manual 
Chain Store Age Toiletries Manual 
Public Works News 
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Gas Appliance Merchandising 





Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Textile World 































(Canada) Textile World Yearbook and Catalog Industrial Gas 
Canada Lumbermar The Welding Engineer Laundry Age e d 
Canadian Woodworks Laundryman, The 
L-P Gas 


cu * pliances and Contracting Monetary Times Printing Co. (Canada) ( 
| ~ rors be : ‘ Z ~ ’ —y 4 \ireraft and Airport Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 

I Canadian Plastics American Builder and Building Ag o 
arm Equipment Dealer (2 editions) 





= a m= rr = _ ; eta Machine Prod iction & Canadian Mill Supply Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 
Shoe & Leather irna monetary ah = Locomotive Cyclopedia 
BOaG ind Bridge Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Director ‘ 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. Water and Sewage Marine Engineering and Shipping Revie 
(Canada) Railway Age U 
| a Truck 17 t ‘ la Cc. V. Mosby Company Railway Engineering and Maintenance: : 
I ne Year I } (mer in Heart Journa Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Canadian Advert ne Amer n Journal of Obstetrics and Cyclopedia i 
Ca d Automotive ! ‘ Civne Or Railway Mechanical Engineer l 
Canadian Aviat (met n Journal of Orthodontics and Oral Railway Signaling . 
oenac BHCC! surge WwW. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
Canadian Groce? American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea tii ‘ 
Cana Hote : and Ri eurant nd Venereal Disease * noneen S . 
ina h Magazin journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine Southern Automotive Journa v 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper Products; Printing, Publishing) 








Having acquitted itself well during 
the war, general advertising reverted 
to its historic function of stimulating 
mass consumption and of thus bring- 
ing better products to the public at 
lower prices. This mission was com- 
plicated by steadily rising prices of 
everything entering into production 
and marketing. Offsetting this in part 
was an apparently inexhaustible sup- 
ply of money in the hands of the public. 
At the close of 1945 this sum was esti- 
mated at $181 billion by the Treasury 
Department. 

\dvertising expenditures for space 
and time in 1945 reached a new high 
plateau, exceeding $2 billion and ap- 
proximating the previous 1929 peak. If 
preparation and administration costs 
were included, the 1945 total would be 
$2.5 billion. Another $0.5 billion went 
for market research. 

While newspapers made only nomi- 
advertising gains during the war, 


they continued to carry more volume 
than any other medium. The 1945 
figure was $650 million, radio being 
second with $400 million, and maga- 
zines third with $325 million. About 


$250 million is spent annually for direct 
mail and million for outdoor ad- 
vertising. Farm papers have a revenue 
of $30 million. 


$85 


Procter & Gamble was the largest 
advertiser in the United States in 1945, 


spending $23.3 million in newspapers, 


magazines, network radio and farm 
papers. General Motors Corporation 
was second, Lever Bros. Company 


third, and General Foods Corporation 
fourth. Other advertisers spending 
than $5 million in these four me- 

were Sterling Drug, Inc., General 
Mills, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Compa- 
ny, General Electric Company, Ameri- 
can Home Products, Distillers Corp.- 
Seagram, Bristol-Myers Company, 
Miles Laboratories, Schenley Distillers 
Corp., Standard Brands, Inc., Swift & 
Co., Ford Motor Company, Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company and Coca- 
Cola Company. 


he Milwaukee 


? , 
iiit e 


Journal carried more 


advertising in 1945 than any other 
hewspaper in the country, 22,457,000 
lines. The Chicago Tribune was sec- 
0 Washington Star third and De- 


; 


News fourth. Following in order 
the New York Times, Baltimore 
Ss Houston Chronicle, New Orleans 
| es-Picayune, New York News and 
Ph ladelphia Inquirer. 


wer 


e Boston Herald was the leader in 
na\ional advertising, with 2,999,000 
lines. The Baltimore was second 
- the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
th 


Sun 


e Magazine Advertising Bureau 
est’ mated the volume of national adver- 
Usiog in 1945 at $686 million. 





How the Industrial Advertising Dollar Is Budgeted 





Item 1942 1944 
Per Cent— 
1. Display advertising: 
A. Technical and industrial publications..............s+. sadduehebare 42.32 43.02 
B. General business publications. ... .....ccsecccecccesseceeseseseces 18.82 15.35 
C. ProGuctioM COS .ccoscccrsecesccceccccscececese Seed uecseeebeeesues 8.97 9.67 
2. Publishers’ Consolidated Catalogs: 
A. BOACO OMY. ccccccvcccccccccccccccesescecccccccovscccesesessosesesee 6.08 4.90 
PERO COG oo 6 00600 b 000 ho 5004 06506 0685005966060008 660080000008 1.49 1.47 
8. Advertising to General Public: 
Be TI n.o.6.0: 6.006.000 5. 66.00666060600000000606000865 000400000 50808008 27.08 30.11 
B. ROE cocentdbovescocnacecese TTT. TT cocccecoes ° 13.48 2.11 
Ce. QR BED o.nc 00.0 0-66-0000 0e0ecsese cccbsseteennswsseeeseosens ° 7.10 6.01 
D, ProG@ucthOm COMBE cccccccccccccccccccescccccvccessecccecs 90 +éeene ° 6.80 5.34 
4. Catalogs and product literature. ..... cece ecce cece ecenneeeeeeeenneeenee 15.30 13.0 
5. Direct mail, including PpoOstage.......ccecccevcceessesesscersssssseesenes 3.50 11.37 
6. HHOUBS OCTHANS .ccccccccccccccccscvecccecscccscscececsecesccsessooccceses 11,55 9.16 
7. Editorial publicity .......c.cecceccccccccesscecenseeesssssseesesessseses 2.17 2.20 
8. Motion pictures ..........6.. Pere e Ty Cr TTT or ee ete ee ee 2.89 5.13 
9. Conventions and exhibits...........-+++.- OTT T TT TTT iT LTT Le 4.18 2.99 
10. Traveling expense ........+.:. WETTTTT TL LTT Te et Le 2.16 1,92 
11. Market reBearch ...cccccccccccecsccccccscscccccccccscccccereeseeceseees 2.5 2.47 
12. Sales promotion and educational literature... .....-ceeeeeceeeeeeeneees 6.63 5.67 
13. Administrative expense Sa kckensdeitesesueeebeduglenateneskaweran Seu 15.32 13.97 
44. BEIBGOTIAMOOUD ccc ceccccrccccccccccceceeserercescesrcccoscesseosaneseoee 4.84 4.88 
15. Contingency OF TeSETVE..... 2. cece cece ce ee ete e ees eneseeaserenseeeeeenns 2.90 3.45 
National Industrial Advertisers Assn 
All media made additional gains Distribution 


during the first half of 1946 in spite of 
labor troubles, materials shortages of 
various kinds, and unsatisfactory price 
situations. 


Business Papers 


The business press enjoyed its most 
prosperous year in 1945, advertising 
volume probably exceeding $250 mil- 
lion. Advertising was 130 per cent 
above 1941, the last peace-time year. 

The greatest percentage gains were 
chalked up by export papers, which 
ended 1945 with an increase of 152 per 
cent over 1942, the first year for which 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING kept records 
for this field. During the first half of 
1946, export advertising gained anoth- 
er 12 per cent. 

Trade or dealer papers also made a 
sensational during the war, 
when manufacturers came more fully 
to appreciate the value of loyal retail 
support and the opportunity to educate 
dealers’ salesmen. Trade papers had an 
advertising gain of 81 per cent between 
1941 and 1945 and during the first half 
of 1946 reported another increase of 
22 per cent. 


record 


Industrial papers ranked third in 
percentage of increase between 1941 
and 1945, with 86. During the first 


half of 1946, however, industrial dis- 
putes and other troubles made inroads 
on advertising volume and the indus- 
trial press sustained a 5 per cent loss. 

Class papers also made steady prog- 
ress, their 1945 gain over 1941 being 
75 per cent. During the first half of 
1946 they added another 16 per cent. 

The decline in industrial linage, the 
largest of the four groups reporting to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, gave the busi- 
ness press a gain of only 1.6 per cent 
for the first half of 1946. 
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Of the persons employed 
in the country’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1939, 583,364, or 6.1 per 
cent were engaged in distribution. The 


9,622,923 


following table shows variations by 
industry groups: 
% of 
In All Em- 
Dist. ployes 
Food and kindred products..173,885 15.4 


Tobacco manufactures . —ae 3.2 
Textile mill products and 
other fiber manufactures... 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 


14,805 1.3 


and similar material eos 43,720 5.0 

Lumber and timber basic 
BTORMOOS cocccseccvess vinanae” fae 2.2 

Furniture and finished lum- 
ber products ....... ieee Se 5.1 
Paper and allied products... 14,808 4.7 

Printing, publishing and al- 
i By, rere 84,108 15.2 
40,614 10.0 


Chemicals and allied products 


Products of petroleum and 

GORE ccccedcscvbssctabesiotos 4,014 2.9 
Rubber products ...........-- 8,568 5.7 
Leather and leather products 7,864 2.2 


Stone, clay and glass prod- 

WEED ccccevscevncned+cesetsetes 13,318 3.9 
Iron and steel and their 

products, except machinery 33,145 2.9 
Nonferrous metals and their 

BECGUGEE cece s cuceccsoveses 14,030 5.0 
Electrical machinery ..... 17,973 5.4 
Machinery, except electrical. 44,140 6.5 
Automobiles and automobile 

equipment ERS 1 
Transportation equipment, 

except automobiles ....... 2.719 1.4 
Miscellaneous industries 22,889 7.6 

.  cuncgcdesectcdunssss000eeeeee 6.1 


Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 such 
establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 
$21,961,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,546,000; window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
270,000; metal signs, $9,440,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,462,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
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Advertising Age 
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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


@ GENERAL INFORMATION 


ADVERTISING AGE was established in 1930 by 
G. D. Crain, Jr., as the national newspaper of the adver- 
tising business. Continuously published since that time 
under the same management and direction, the scope of its news cov- 
erage and feature material has been expanded to cover the entire field 
of advertising, merchandising, marketing and related activities. 

ADVERTISING AGE is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, Associated Business Papers, National Publishers Association, 
and the Advertising Federation of America. Published by Advertising 
Publications, Incorporated, which also publishes Industrial Marketing 
and The Market Data Book (which in turn is published in two edi- 
tions—the Business Publications Edition and the Consumer Markets 
Edition), ADVERTISING AGE enjoys unique access to statistical 
market and specialized information aside from its widespread news- 
gathering organization. 


® MARKET 


The readership of ADVERTISING AGE is composed 
of executives directing marketing, advertising and related 
activities in manufacturing and service industries and 
advertising agencies—men who are the final buying authority in the 
purchase of: 


Advertising space Radio time 


Transcriptions Ideas 
Commercial motion pictures Printing 
Advertising Novelties Artwork 
Lithography Paper 
Sound Slide Films Displays 
Engravings Photographs 
Electrotypes Mats 


and all of the many other materials and services required in the pro 
duction of advertising and promotional material. These reader-execu- 
tives are constantly seeking new ideas to help increase the sale of 
their products or services and for producing more effective and more 
economical advertising. 


This is not a market that can be stipulated-in precise terms of the 
number of dollars spent. Markets within the overall market of the 
advertising business fluctuate with conditions brought about by 
changes in style, preference for one kind of paper as against another, 
the needs of manufacturers to employ more of one kind of advertising 
at the cost of another to accomplish a specific task, the individual 
choices of art directors as to whether illustrations shall be oil paint- 
ings or black and white photographs, and endless numbers of similar 
circumstances. The overall market, however, is vast, and well-recog- 
nized as one of the most important factors of our economic situation. 
It is necessary for the individual medium or supplier of materials to 
sell the merits of his services or product continuously to offset inroads 
made by competition. 





@ EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


The editorial strength of ADVERTISING AGE has been built 
upon the need for business information regarding advertising and 
marketing—the need for news of marketing and merchandising dev: 
opments. Delivery of such news, every Monday morning, to the m 
important advertising desks in the country, has been its primary func- 
tion, its franchise in this field, since the date of its inception. 

The need for news grew greater during the war, and now is greater 
than ever before, as manufacturers, equipped to produce in previously 
unheard of quantities, reed to follow marketing trends and merchan- 
dising methods closely if they are to keep ahead of their competition 
ADVERTISING AGE seeks out and prints the news of advertising 
merchandising and marketing for them—more of it than any other 
publication. 

Fifteen editors, and correspondents located where advertising news 
breaks, gather it, verify it, boil it down, round up statements, pick up 
sidelights on the main story, and present it to readers accurately, 
quickly, readably. Editorial representation is particularly strong in 
Washington, because of the importance and extent of business regula- 
tion, new legislation affecting business and the activities of various 
government organizations in fields paralleling business operations 
ADVERTISING AGE was the first publication in the field to estab- 
lish its own full-time Washington editorial office. 

Neither a textbook nor a pulpit, ADVERTISING AGE has no axe 
to grind, no “cause” to foster. It is bound only by the primary 
tradition of honest, intelligent, wide-awake news gathering about al! 
media, all forms of advertising, all types of merchandising and 
marketing. 

Survey after survey—more than a score of them in the last few 
years—have had one point in common. In every one of them ADVER- 
TISING AGE has come out first in this continuing study in reader- 
preference—pre-war, war-time, and post-war. Whether made by a 
publication, agency, manufacturer, or research organization, the result 
has been the same—overwhelming evidence that ADVERTISING 
AGE is continuously re-earning the leadership it has won. Copies of 
recent surveys are available without obligation 


@ CIRCULATION 


Typical readers of ADVERTISING AGE are execu- 
tives such as are described under “Market.” They con- 


stitute the bulk of the publication’s circulation. More 
than 21.7% of the total net paid circulation as of June 30, 1946, went 
to advertising agencies and their employes. As factors controlling a 
great segment of all advertising these agency executives are especially 
important. It is therefore of special importance that in all readership 
surveys that have included agencies, ADVERTISING AGE has stood 
at the top in reader-preference. Individual analyses of agency sub- 
scriptions has indicated readership by as high as 90% of key agency 
personnel. 


Approximately 80% of all subscriptions are obtained directly by 
mail to the publisher. None are sold in combination or through 
associations. Renewal percentage as of June 30, 1946, stood at the 
remarkably high figure of 78.65%, near the top for all business 
publications. 


During the war, while demands for advertising space, additional 
editorial space, and additional circulation had to be apportioned on a 
ration basis, circulation was necessarily held to a slow growth, but 
the June 30, 1946, statement, registering an average net paid of 17,4 
is nearly 33% above the statement of a year previously, and more 
than 20% ahead of the statement issued six months previously. Even 
this steady gain has had to be limited because of printing facilities 
hard pressed by issues carrying many more pages in addition to these 
longer press runs. 
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¢ ADVERTISING 


ADV! RTISING AGE carries more linage than any other 
general dvertising publication. A total of 3,180 advertisements 
_ carried during the first six months of 1946—an average of 
1? per issue. Among these were 901 newspaper advertisements. 
ADVERT “ISING AGE carries more newspaper advertising 
han any other publication of any kind anywhere, and 34% of 
the total carried by the entire advertising business press. 


During this period ADVERTISING AGE carried 476 maga- 





rine advertisements, and a greater linage than any other publi- 
cation 10 radio station and network advertisements, with a 
greater linage than any other publication in the general adver- 
tising fiel id, and 510 business publication advertisements. This 
> to 31.5% of the magazine advertising, 29% of the 


io advertising and 38.7% of the business paper advertising 
tied by the entire advertising business press. 


The newspaper makeup of ADVERTISING AGE permits of 

great flexibility. An advertiser need not be bound by the space 
itations and shapes normally available. Copy may occupy 
any space from a single column inch to a spread—or even 
larger multiple-page space in normal times. 


car 





This type of makeup provides much higher than ordinary 
visibility for small space units, and permits of smash-hit size 
where an advertisement can be given the impact and stopping- 
power of a poster. 

A page in ADVERTISING AGE measures 10%” wide by 
14%" deep—amply large for impressive illustrations and big 
headlines. Double-page spreads, measuring 21%” wide by 
14%" deep, permit of even larger display or plenty of room 
to tell a long, detailed story when this is necessary. 

Smaller space is given its high visibility by news-stories and 
news-items which provide reader-traffic throughout the paper. 
Copy is always alongside or immediately under live news- 
material which takes readers right to the border of every 
advertisement. 


® MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Advertising full page 10%4” wide x 1434” deep. 
Editorial type page 10%” wide by 14” deep, five col- 
umns to the page. Trim size 11”x1474". Bleed page 
%"x15%". Junior spread (8 column ads using gutter—16%4” 
by depth used). Column width 2”, 2 columns 4”, 3 columns 6%”. 
‘columns 8%”, 5 columns 10%”. Engravings should use 100 
ine screen, and, if mounted, should have flush sides. Last 
ulvertising forms close (in Chicago) Thursday, 11 days pre- 
eding date of publication. Plates for two-color advertisements 
thould be in publication office two weeks preceding date of 
ssue. Complete details are given on our rate card which is 
ailable without obligation. 


PUBLISHERS 
ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


G.D. CRAIN, JR., President and Publisher 
S. R. BERNSTEIN, 
O. L. BRUNS, J. H. REARDON, 
Cc. B. GROOMES, Vice-Presidents 
B. G. REHM, Treasurer 


Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 


New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St. (Zone 18) 
Washington Editorial Office, 1226 National Press 


Bldg 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Charle: B. Groomes, Advertising Director, New York. 
Gorden D. Lewis, Manager, Sales and Service, Chicago. NEW 
ORK: T. K. Worthington, G. A. Ahrens, Halsey Darrow, 


. 0. Black, Robert Snow’ CHICAGO: O. L. Bruns, Western 
pavertis e Manager; J. F. Johnson, M. E. Tullberg. SAN 
tonne! SCO: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Bldg.; Wm. Blair 
mith, Manager. LOS ANGELES: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Gar- 
neld BI Walter S. Reilly, Manager. 








DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


Col. TIMES 
Space Unit 52 26 13 6 1 
TO" FE Pea vécvesineces $280.00 $315.00 $350.00 $385.00 $420.00 
SP” 14 GORD cc ceccceese 252.00 280.00 308.00 336.00 364.00 
7s © Gel. BBP cc vcectcavs Eee 252.00 276.00 300.00 324.00 
42” 3 Comme cccceccces LRM 220.50 241.50 262.50 283.50 
35” ff. Bere ooce AGaee 192.50 210.00 227.50 245.00 
30” Sie SB sv iccavacc See 165.00 180.00 195.00 210.00 
Oe”) 6S GE. ckncccuccsne 77.00 84.00 91.00 98.00 105.00 
10” 10 imches ...ccceocss . 55.00 60.00 65.00 70.00 75.00 
_ column inches minimum rate holder for larger size space) 
a eG actb banned 42.00 45.00 49.00 52.50 56.00 
a 2 eee 24.50 26.25 28.00 29.75 31.50 
1” 1 Column Inch....... 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 
*96” *8 Col. x 12 In., Jr. 
a, ee 456.00 504.00 552.00 600.00 648.00 
144” 2 Page Spread........ 560.00 630.00 700.00 770.00 840.00 


*Single advertisements using fractional page space on facing pages 
are charged for at combination of rates for fractional page units used 


Contract for 10 column inches unit or larger space permits advertiser 
to use any larger space unit at contract rate for space used. 
Rate for one extra color, $125 per page (or unit) additional. 
Additional page (or unit), same color, same form, $25 extra. 
Minimum color space unit accepted, 3 cols. x 10”. Advance reserva- 
tions required for color advertising. 
Bleed borders, full page only, 10 per cent additional on space and 
color. 


Back cover, 25 per cent additional. Page 3, 20 per cent additional. 
Rates for other specified positions on application. 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 


a. Agency commission, 15 per cent. 

b. Cash discount, 2 per cent. 

c. Cash discount date, 10th of month following insertion, allowed on 
current bills only. 
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ISSUED EVERY MONDAY BY ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


100 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11, 
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330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, 
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Trend of Business Paper Advertising from 1941 to 1946 
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Industrial Marketing 





ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,853,000; 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,634,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 


There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national] body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies with 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures for non- 
theatrical films: 


Advertising 
black-and-white, 

Educational Color - process, 
black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and-white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000. 

The war gave tremendous impetus to 
use of films for all purposes, but par- 
ticularly for training workers for quick 
efficiency in unaccustomed tasks. Mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips also were 


used effectively in fitting soldiers for 
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Color - process, $960,730; 
$742,150. 
$117,767; 


combat and for thousands of specialized 
assignments. 

The majority of industrial films are 
produced with 35 mm. cameras and re- 
corded with theater-type RCA or West- 
ern Electric equipment. Some subjects 
have been successfully produced in 
16 mm, 


Associations 


Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Advertising 
Ave., New 


American Assn. of 
Agencies, 420 Lexington 
York. 


American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Associated Business Papers, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of National Advertisers, 285 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E 
42nd St., New York. 

Financial Advertisers Assn., 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1760 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer 
ica, 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Point of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 

Premium Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Inc., 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, 
26 Published by Adcraft Club of De- 
troit. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Tuesday. Forms close Saturday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,500 
Rates—-1 page, $75; % page, $40; 4% page, 
$20. 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 


42nd St., N 
The Adverti 
Subscription, 
Type page, 7% 
Forms close l 
15-2 Circulat! 


The Advertiser, 11 W. 
York 18. Published by 
Pub. Co. Est. 1930. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 
7,346. Ratés 

Times 1 Page % Page 
$225.00 $135.00 
6 215.00 129.00 
12 200.00 120.00 


Standard color, $85; bleed, $25 
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Che Publishers’ Anxiliary 


Most Thoroughly Read Newspaper Publication in This Country 


Editorial— 


\s the oldest and most thoroughly read newspaper publi- 
tion in this country, The Publishers’ Auxiliary reports each 
week news and events of special interest to the small town 
iblisher. It is his trade paper, his medium for exchanging 
as, his forum for swapping opinions. News is carefully 
screened to provide coverage from the sectional and the 
tional viewpoint. The Auxiliary reaches a friendly com- 
munal audience of newspapermen everywhere each week 
ith reports of publishers’ experiences which may be helpful 
to others, new ideas for presenting features, fresh selling 
angles, press association activities, and the personal news of 
the doings, goings and comings of newspapermen from Maine 
Washington. Thorough coverage of news events is as 
sured by a reporting service in 35 offices of Western News- 


iper Union covering the United States. 


Readership — 


Eighty years of service to small town publishers has built 
The “Aux”, as it is affectionately referred to by news 
paper men, a friendly, responsive reader interest. This is well 
evidenced in a mail survey directed to 8,368 weekly newspapers, 
2,574 responded to the question, “Which of the following do 
u receive?” Four publications devoted to the newspaper 
held were named. 98.1% checked The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
This exceeded the combined percentage receiving the other 
three 
Most significant was the answer to a second question, 
“Which do you prefer?” Of 1,528 answers, 1,262, or 82.6% 
preferred The Publishers’ Auxiliary. 


Circulation — 


Edited essentially for small town newspaper publishers, 
listribution extends to a lesser extent to related interests, 

cated in the following table from Controlled Circulation 
\udit Report of May 7, 1946. 


Issue of March 23, 1946 





Weekly Newspaper Editors and Publishers.......... , 8,464 
Newspaper Editors and Publishers.......... 1,0 
is of Journaliom and Printing.....cccccceseseces ee 216 
rinting Plants and Allied Industries.................ce0. 680 
Weekly and Daily Newspaper Employees, Printing Plant 
Employees, News Associations and Bureaus, Other Pub- 
tions, Printing Industry Unions, etc........ cases ee 
Miscellaneous (Former r Publishers in the Service 
ind Other Related rrade Employees).... : 31 
Total ‘ oe re errry Ty saen paves oe 312,163 


General Market Information— 


terest in The Publishers’ Auxiliary market arises in a 
re to sell either merchandise or ideas to the 9,500 publisher- 


rs of small town daily and 


weekly néwspapers, which 
more than half the families of the United States 

iree distinct phases of market opportunity are present: 

\. Printing Machinery and Equipment. A tremendous 
replacement market exists for machinery, equipment 
and supplies in the small town plants producing 9,500 


newspapers. 


ii 
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B. Public Relations. Well-informed publisher-editors, 
whose influence touches such a large segment of the 
population of the country, is desirable. The Auxiliary 
provides the opportunity to effectively convey a public 
or industrial relations viewpoint to these influential 
leaders in small towns, 

C. Dealer Relations. The principal source of income of the 
small town publisher is local dealer advertising. A close 
personal relationship exists between dealer and pub- 
lisher. The publisher generally helps the dealer 
“write up” his ad. The distributor of merchandise 
may profitably keep the publisher informed of his 
policies relating to local dealer advertising, the avail- 
ability of product cuts or mats, and the extent of co- 
operation in financing dealer ads, if such a policy is 


practiced. 


Advertising — 


Emphasis on public relations or institutional advertising of 
an informative nature is the most recent marked development 
in The Publishers’ Auxiliary. In the first nine months of 
1946, the following representative national accounts adver- 
tised in The Auxiliary. 


International Business 
Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 
American Type Founders National Needlecraft Bureau 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific New York Stock Exchange 
Tea Co Pennsylvania R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Country Gentleman Schenley Distributors, Inc. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. Southern Pacific R. R. 
Duplex Printing Press Co. Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Electro-Motive Div. of Gen. Union Pacific Railroad 
N 


Aircraft Industries Association 

Air Transport Association of 
America 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Airlines, Inc 

American Can Co 

American Trucking Association 


tors Corp U. S. Brewers Foundation 
Fawcett Publications U. S. Envelope Co. 
Greyhound Lines U. S. Steel Corp 


Hammermill Paper Co. Whiting Plover Paper Co. 


Further reflecting the advertising acceptance of The Aux- 
iliarv is the remarkable record of classified advertising. In 
the first six months of 1946 nearly one-fourth of the content, 
approximately half the advertising space, was devoted to 


classified advertising. 


Mechanical Requirements and 
Advertising Rates 


The Publishers’ Auxiliary is printed in newspaper tormat, 
seven two-inch columns to the page, 147/15 inches. wide, column 
depth 20 3/4 inches. The display advertising rate is 30c per agate 


line, $4.20 per column inch, flat. 


Investigate 


Whether your problem is one of public relations or dealer 
relations, or the sale of printing machinery, equipment and 
supplies, let us help you further explore the advertising in- 
fluence of this best read newspaper man’s paper. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ AUXILIARY cca) 


310 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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_ GENERAL INFORMATION These men represent the market of greatest concent b 
tion for volume purchases of industrial publication space, ; 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was established in 1916 by catalogs, paper, photographs, mechanical drawings, bind 5 
G. D. Crain, Jr., as the only business publication devoted ings, sales portfolios, presentations, commercial mo, . 
exclusively to the problems involved in selling and adver- sound slide films, :lemonstration equipment, models . 
tising to business and industry. It has been continuously miniatures; everything used in the exact presentation of 
published since that time under the same management and industrial and business products. > 
direction, and today is recognized everywhere as the pri- This is not a market that can be measured accurately i: 
mary business paper for industrial advertisers. terms of dollars spent for any one of these items. Marketers’ 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is a member of the Audit plans are subject to change from year to year, depending fl 
Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Na- upon the actions of competitors, development of new prod- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, and the Advertis ucts which lend themselves to different methods of pr: | 
ing Federation of America. It is published monthly by sentation, and many similar unpredictable factors. A survey 
Advertising Publications, Inc., which also publishes Adver- on the market. for paper made today might be completely ‘ 
tising Age, and The Market Data Book (Consumer Markets inaccurate ninety days from now, for twice or perhaps half . 
Edition) and (Business Publications Edition). Advertising as many catalogs might then be in production as are . 
Publications, Inc., is the largest publishing company in planned now. 
America devoted to published material serving the interests Yet this is a huge market of big business, which will be- , 
of marketing, merchandising, sales and advertising. In ad- come steadily larger as the rebuilding and re-supplying of 
dition to its weekly, monthly, and annual publications, it the nation with everything from abrasives to zinc castings 
regularly publishes books dealing with advertising and continues. The marketing of these products will become a 
marketing subjects. one of the principal activities of industrial firms increas- 
Through this large organization, INDUSTRIAL MAR- ingly more concerned with manufacturing sales as produc- 6 
KETING has access to unique statistical, market, and re- tion difficulties and material shortages are overcome. 
search material in addition to that developed by its own staff. 
* EDITORIAL CHARACTER 
* MARKET INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only publication 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is addressed to and edited devoted exclusively to the problems of manufacturers sell- ‘ 


for executives in charge of marketing and advertising in- 
dustrial products—the equipment, materials, supplies and 
services used by business and industrial plants in construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance. 








INDUSTRIAL INRRRETING 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


ing to business and industry. Thirty years ago, when 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was established, advertising 
and marketing were poorly integrated with business oper- 
ations. Selling was on a catch-as-catch-can basis, adver- 
tising was unimportant and insecure, and industry was 
production-minded. The term “marketing” was not in the 
vocabulary. 

After World War I, with sales and advertising for the 
first time given major rank, the marketing function was 
recognized and defined. Market research, market develop- 
ment, sales control, effective distribution, forceful adver- 
tising became the accepted standards. Manufacturers 
worked to build an efficient marketing team, to produce 
low-cost sales through better sales controls and better ad- 
vertising. 

World War II made production again the dominant in- 
dustrial theme. Customers were on a priorities basis. De- 
mand exceeded supply. Plant capacity expanded. Salesmen 
became expediters. Advertising had an information job, 
but not primarily a selling job. 

Through all the changes of thirty years INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING has promoted and developed the basic phil 
osophy that advertising must be integrated with marketing 
as a whole, that sales and advertising research must develop 
sound principles and practices, and that advertisers, agencies 
and publishers must work together. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s editorial program 
cludes: 

Promotion of fundamental marketing research. 

Promotion of sales training, sales control and marketing 
strategy built on facts. 

Helping industry to build sound distribution facilities 

Making advertising more effective through research 
critical analysis. 

Promoting editorial progress and recognition of improv: 
editorial service, through annual awards for editorial 
achievement. 
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Promoting recognition of industrial advertising by adver- 
tising agencies. 

’romotion of organized effort through the National In- 
justrial Advertisers Association. 

Providing fundamental information on industrial markets 
and how materials and supplies are bought. 

hese aims are accomplished through authoritative, in- 
formative articles by acknowledged experts and staff writ- 
er Now equipped with the largest group of editors and 
best facilities in its history, and with the strongest list of 
contributors in the field, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 

ply able to carry on the ambitious and important pro- 
gram which has made it so influential in its field. 


* CIRCULATION 

Net paid ABC circulation of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING is more than double what it was five years ago. Re- 
flecting the immensely increased importance of industry 
juring the war years, net paid leaped from 2,980 on June 30, 
1941, to 6,480 on June 30, 1946. 

On the latter date 55.13% of net paid subscriptions went 

manufacturers. An additional 13% went to advertising 
wencies. All other classifications accounted for only very 
small percentages of the total. 

The rapid increase in circulation registered since 1941 
continued in 1946, net paid for the June issue totaling 6,860 

ies, compared with 5,945 for the January issue. Net paid 
for the June issue was 6.5% higher than the January issue 
and 3.6% higher than the six months’ average. 

Despite this rapid increase the renewal percentage was 
67.95% More than 94% of subscriptions were direct to 
sher by mail. Geographic pattern of circulation closely 
parallels distribution of industrial activity, the Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central sections of the country ac 

nting for 68.6% of the total 


* ADVERTISING 


Be ause of the unique position it occupies, as the only 
lication exclusively serving this field, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKE TING carries more advertising addressed to in 
strial merchandising and advertising executives than any 
ther. pub li ‘ation anywhere 
It is the basic prot notion medium of 150 business publi- 
ations, and carries the advertising of graphic arts suppliers, 
rroducers, paper companies, newspapers, magazines, 
irtists, clipping bureaus, photographers, engineering firms, 
tv manufacturers, direct mail specialties, management 
ltants, business machines, advertising agencies, pub-—- 
elations firms, motion picture projectors, and many 


keup carries editorial material past practically all ad- 
vertisements in the publication. Binding is saddle-stitch, 
A nh permits it to open flat at any page. 


* MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


[ype page 7” wide x 10” deep. Double page spread 15” x 
lI Column width, 2-3/16” ; 2 columns, 4%” ; 3 columns, 7” 
Tr size, 8” x 11”. Bleed plate size, 84%” x 11%”. Bleed 
spread, plate sizes, ‘16 ;” x 11%”. Plates should be fur- 
ni mounted 


‘lished first of each month. Advertising forms where 


as to be set close 13th of month preceding. Plates 
I ‘-color advertisements required 15th of month preceding 

color sample or specifications... Inserts should be 
s| ed to arrive by 15th of month preceding publication. 
Fit forms close 20th of preceding month. 


* MARKET RESEARCH 


Market Data Book Number, published as the thir- 
te issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, provides 
D statistical and market data on all industrial and trade 


fields as well as rates, circulation and mechanical data on 
all industrial and business publications. The object of The 
Market Data Book is to make it easier to study industrial 
markets and to buy space in industrial publications. The 
acceptance of The Market Data Book as the only source of 
reference information especially designed for the service of 
industrial advrtisers of course contributes to the prestige 


of the organization and to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES* 


Space 12 6 1 
Pe SD 66 Wes dha catuacele $150.00 $165.00 $180.00 
DR Sieve cck i cccens 112.50 128.25 144.00 
a Serer rr 86.50 97.25 108.00 
5 SME ines scan aave 56.50 67.25 78.00 
ee Ge aaah deka maxes 30.00 36.50 43.25 
S Com MGM, 6ncvecss 7.50 8.75 10.00 
ee os. cae anra's lina es 270.00 300.00 330.00 


Back Cover, $250; Second Cover, $200; Third Cover, 
$175. Front cover not sold. 


Contract for % column space or larger establishes con- 


tract rate for any space unit used. 


Rate for one extra color in standard color form (red), 
$25 per page additional. Rate for each extra color not 
in standard form, $50 additional for first page, $25 for 
each additional page in same color. Bleed borders, in 
full page units only, 10 per cent additional, on both space 
and color. 

*These rates apply to all issues except the Market Data 
Book Number, for which special rates apply. 





x PUBLISHERS 


Published monthly, except October, semi-monthly, by 
Advertising Publications, Inc. 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President and Publisher 

S. R. Bernstein, O. L. Bruns, C. B. Groomes, Vice 
Presidents 

B. G. Rehm, Treasurer 


Publication Office: 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


New York Office 18: 330 W. Forty-Second Street 
Los Angeles Office 14: Garfield Building 
San Francisco Office 4: Russ Building 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles B. Groomes, Advertising Director, New York 
Gorden D. Lewis, Manager, Sales and Service, Chicago. 
NEW YORK: T. K. Worthington, Halsey Darrow, G. A. Ahrens, 0. O 
Black, Robert Snow CHICAGO: O. L. Bruns, Western Advertising 
Manager; J. F. Johnson, M. E. Tullberg. SAN FRANCISCO: Simpson 
Reilly, Ltd., Russ Bldg.; Wm. Blair Smith, Manager. LOS ANGELES 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Garfield Bidg., Walter 8. Reilly, Manager 


y— Proved reader Interest In 
/ ; terms of paid circulation. 
cf ) Highest editorial standards 


and publishing Integrity. 














Published 13 Times Annually by Advertising Publications, Inc. 


100 E. Ohio St. Chicago ll, 
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330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, 
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Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Published by Advertising Publica- 
tions, Inc Est. 1930 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11x14% Type page, 10%x14% 
Published Monday Form close Monday 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 17,472; (gross), 17,839, Manu- 
facturers 932 wholesalers utilities, 
banks tri ude associations, retail, 2,005; 
agencies, 3.808; graphic arts and adver- 
tising services 1,540; media and repre- 
sentatives, 3,537: others, 72 Rates 
4 cols. x 3 cols. x 
Times 1 Page 12 inches 10 inches 
$420.00 $324.00 $210.00 
{8 ao 800.00 195.00 


350.00 276.00 


7 180.00 


115.00 252.00 145.00 

52 80.00 »9s8 OO 150.00 

Color, 25 per page: add'l pages, same 

color, $35 per page; bleed, full-page only 
10% extra for space and color 


For additional data see pages 30-31 


Advertising and Selling, 9 FE. 38th St., 
New York, 16, N. Y. Published by Rob- 
bins Pub. Co Est. 1923 Subscription 
$4 Trim size S4x1l1l1\% Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Annual Awards issue published in March 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

(gross) 11,700, Manufacturers 
vlesalers, utilities, banks, trade 

retail 1,184 agencies, 

irts ind advertising ser 

media ind representatives 

Rates 
2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
00.00 $225.00 195.00 


ao 200.00 100.00 


50.00 138.34 91.67 
‘olor, per page or fraction, $100; bleed, 
$40 page flat, free with color 
Publication 
Published by 
Controlled 


Advertising “Highlights, 801 

Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Geo. L. Kinter. Est. 1935 

Trim size, 54%x7T% Type page, 41/6x 

61/6 Published 30th Forms close 15th 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

2,500 Rates 

Times 1 Pa Page % Page 

*” : 40.00 ; 2° OO $ 127.00 

6 8.50 20.50 

1 J a6 1k SO 

*Minimum 

American Press, 225 W. 39th St.. New 

York 18 Published by American Press 

Assn. Est. 1882. Subscription, 50c. Trim 

size, 9%x12' Type page, 8 1/2x11 1/2. 

Published 25 th preceding Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

998 Rates 

; 1 Page 14 
$175.00 
150.00 
125.00 


Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 70.00 

90.00 60.00 

80.00 50.00 

Broadcasting, National Press Bldg., 

Washington 4, D. C. Published by Broad 

isting Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 

tion, $5 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

x11 Published Monday Forms close 

ivs preceding Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 11,! Rate 

Page \ P age % Page 

$°R5.00 $160.00 = 90.00 

‘40.00 140.00 gO000 

15.00 175.00 70.00 


190.00 110.00 


or, $75 net: bleed, $20 net 


60.00 


Direct Advertising, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16 Published by Paper Makers Ad- 
vertising Assn Est. 1914 Controlled. 
Published quarterly, January 1 Forms 
days preceding. Agency dis- 
uunts, none Circulation, 8,395. tates— 
l page, $160; not accepted for less than 
onsecutive issues, 


close i5 


Display World, 1209 Sycamore St., Cin 
cinnati 1, Ohio. Published by The Display 
Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7%x10 
Publishe ad 15th F orms close Ist. Agency 
discounts 13 Circulation 10,799; 
(gross), 11,208 Retai t é ind display 
men, 7,008 display studio 711 mfrs 
dealers in others 
Rates 


@ 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18 Published by Editor & Pub- 
lisher Co Est. 1884. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7%x10%, 
except Year Book and Market Guide 
85x12 Published Saturday. Forms 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0, 
International Year Book published ir 
Jan.; Syndicate Directory, Sept.; Me 
chanical Tabulation, Oct.; Market Guide 
Nov. Circulation, 15,1 24; (gross), 15,392. 
Newspapers and employes, 6,452; adver- 
tisers and employes, 1,923 periodicals 
and employes, 907 adv agencies, 396; 
others, 4,266. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $340.00 $190.00 $105.00 
13 ®°70.00 150.00 85.00 
°6 250.00 140.00 80.00 
2 225.00 125.00 70.00 
Standard color rate, $100 per page per 
lor; bleed, $25 


@ @ 


Industrial Marketing, 100 FE. Ohio St 
Chicago 11, Ill Published by Advertising 
Publications, Ine Est 1915 Subscrip- 
tion, $ Tris ze, 834x114. Type page, 
ix10 Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Cc poubekion 
GOs (gross), 6,839. hanntneturers, 
5.722; agwencies, 878: graphic arts and ad- 
vertising service, 379: media and repre- 
sentatives 11: wholesalers, distributors 
& jobbers, 247; others, 915 Rates 
Times 1 Page 

$180.00 





6 165.00 





12 150.00 50 5 50 
Market Data Book Number published Oct 
25 Forms close Sept. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 2 pages, 
$185; 4 pages, $166.75. Discount to ad 
vertisers using space in regular monthly 
issues—-3 pages in regular issues, 5% 
pages in reqular issues, 74%4%:; 12 pas 
in regular issues, 10% 


Color, $50 for first page, $25 for others: 
bleed 10 


For additional data see pages 





Industrial Shows of the Americas, $03 
Industries Bldg... New Orleans 13, La 
Published by Scientific Service Unit. Est 
1946. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 11%x 
& Type page 7x10 Published Ist 
EF ost 15th Agency discounts, 
l Rate 

1 Page 


$200.00 


\% Page 
9 $140.60 
180.00 130.00 


0.00 115.00 


The Journal of Marketing, %8% Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Ameri- 
can Marketing Association Est. 1933 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 7x10 Type 
pare, 5%x8% Published Jan., Apr., July 
and Oct Forms close Ist preceding 
Agency discounts none Circulation, 
800. Rates—$40 per page, flat 


Leading National Advertisers, 29 FE 
Hubbard St Chicago 11 Published by 
ading Natl. Advertisers, Inc. Est. 1945 
Type page, 8%x1ll¥. Published monthly 
in 6 editions. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—1 page, $200: 6 
pages, $190; 12 pages, $175 
Standard red, $50 


Mail Order Journal, 212 W 50th St., 
New York 19 Published by Gerstner 
Publications Est 187 Subscriptions, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74%x9% 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discount 15-2 Circulation, 3,450 
Rates 


age % Page % Page 


Times i P 
l $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 35 00 
110.00 57.50 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
’ 


Standard red, $20: bleed, $20 





Market Data Book 
Edition), 100 E 
Published by 


(Consumer Markets 
Ohio St., Chicago, 11, Il 
Advertising Publications, 
Im Est. 1940 Controlled Trim size, 
8x11 Type page, 7x10 Published May 
lst Forms close Feb lst Agency 
discount, 15-2 Distribution (Sworn), 
5,000 among national advertisers and 
agencies. tates—1 page, $200; 2 pages. 


$180 per page; 4 pages, $160 per pa 
6 pages, $140 per page; 8 pages, s 
per page; %*% page horizontal only, $1 
% page, 


ge 
12 
1¢ 
horizontal, $60. 

Standard red or blue, $50; other, $7: 
bleed, 10% for space and color. 

Market Data Book Number of Industria 
Marketing. 


(See Industrial Marketing.) 





Media Buyer, 246 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
1. Published by Buyer Pub. Co. Est. 194 
Controlled Published semi-monthl 
Agency discounts, none. Circulatior 
1,600 tates—80 words, $25; 50 words, $1 


Modern Packaging. 
(See PACKAGING.) 


Opportunity Magazine, 620 N. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Oppor- 

tunity Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 

$1. Trim size, 9%x1l2%. Type page, 8's x 

12. Published 7th preceding mo. For 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rat« 
l page, $500 


Post, The, 18652 Fairfield Ave., Detroit 
21, Mich. Published by Mail Adv. Servic 
Ass'n Int'l. Est. 1920. Controlled... Trin 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Publish- 
ed quarterly, March. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
2,550 Rates 

Times l Page % Page 


$ 75.00 $ 50.00 





60.00 36.00 








Premium Practice & Business Promotion. 
386 4th Ave. New York 16. Published 
by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Trir 
size, 84%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 7,18S; 
(gross), 8,456. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $250.00 

6 225.00 

2 200.00 


@ @ 
Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New Yor! 
17. Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co 
Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Trim siz 
84%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri 
day Forms close 10 days precedins 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
19.325; (gross), 20,532. Manufacturers 
7,983: wholesalers, utilities, banks, tr 

retail, 2,135; agencies, 3,480 
service 


2/3 Page 

$166.00 
150.00 
133.00 


1/3 Page 

$108.00 
97.00 
86.00 


ass ns 
graphic arts and advertising 
1.409; media and representatives, 
others, 1,915 Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 

1 $340.00 240.00 

13 300.00 213.00 

26 "80.00 200.00 

52 186.00 


52 260.00 
Standard color, $100; bleed, $40. 





Progressive Mail Trade, 820 Center A 
Sheboygan, Wis. Published by Progr 
sive Mail Trade. Est. 1928. Subscri 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x* 
Published ist. Forms close 22nd. Age! 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 18,000. Rat 

l page, $30; % page, $17.50; ™% pa 
$10 





Public Relations Directory and Year 
Book, 82 Beaver St., New York 5. E 
1945. Subscription $15 Trim size, 6 
Type page, 5x7%. Published Aug 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates—1l1 pa 
$195; % page, $110. 





| 
CCA 
Publisher’s Auxiliary, 210 S. Des Plair 


St., Chicago 6 Published by Weste 
Newspaper Union. Est. 1865 Trim s 
15x21. Type page 14 7/16x19%. Publish 
Saturday. forms close Tuesday. Ager 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1 
11,938; (gross), 13,251 Weekly ne 
papers, 8,464; dailies, 1,037; others, 2,6' 
Rates—30c per line. 

For additional data see page 
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Radio Market Guide, 360 N. Michigan 
sve., Chicago 1. Published by_ Radio ABE) 


Market Guide Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Sub- 


~ 


iption, $12. Type page, 8%xll. Pub- Standard Rate & Data Service, 333 N 
ied 15th. Forms close Ist Agency Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by 





punts, 15-2. Rates Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Est. 
1es 1 Page % Page % Page 1919. Subscription, $50; individual sec- 
$210.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 tions, $25. Type page, 7x10. Newspaper 

195.00 115.00 70.00 and radio sections published lst. Forms 

180.00 105.00 65.00 close 3th Business paper and maga- 

dard color, $50: bleed, $20 zine-farm sections published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discount, 15% on new 

business. Circulation, | newspaper sec- 


Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 17 tion, 3,352. Agencies, 2,078; advertisers, 


| 


t2nd St., New York 17. Published t 529; others, 851 Magazine- farm section, 
ry Hoke. Est. 1938 ete sr $3 3.107. Agencies, 2,084; advertisers, 493 
1 size, 8144xll. Type p: 7x10. Pub- others, 634. Business paper section, 3,319, 
d ist of following month. Forms Agencies, 2,092; advertisers, 572; others, 
se 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 “Cir 778. Radio section, 3,720, Agencies, 2,114; 
ition, 4,000. Rates advertisers, 517; others, 1,212. Rates 
es 1 Page % Page 1 Page Times 1 Page 2 Col. 1 Col. 
$150.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 l $240.00 $190.00 $130.00 
145.00 115.00 80.00 6 230.00 180.00 120.00 
135.00 110.00 75.00 12 220.00 170.00 110.00 
r, 15%; bleed rate, 15%. Standard red, $50; bleed, $20 








@ @ @ 


Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


1 Manage 86 F th Ave., New 
Sales gement, 386 Fourth Ave., New Puiicheh te Site Sal Ge. tne. Est. 











nee 6 , <n | Ginten anare- 

: at, a "met 3018, fa Rng 1 1931 Subs. ription, $5. Trim size, 8% x11 Ma 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. TyYPe page, 7x10. Published on Friday. 

Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 12 Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 

days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0, Counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,220; (gross), 

Circulation, 10,897; (gross), 11,584. Manu- 10,794. Manufacturers, 2,797; wholesalers, 

facturers, 7.016: others, 3,758. Rates utilities, banks, trade ass'n, retail, 1,026; 

=< | Paes % Pag Y Page ®28encies, 1.876; graphic arts and adver- 

simes ‘ Rhy bh - hy . or tising services, 1,032; media_and_repre- 
"ORE 00 140.00 * 9a on sentatives, 2,253; others, 1,175. Rates 
245 n0 130.00 7200 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

ee lard red blue. greet $70: bleed, $45 1 $300.00 $220.00 $120.00 

. ; . — ~ 13 275.00 200.00 106.00 

ne cman 6h "60.00 190.00 100,00 

The Sample Case, 632 N. Park St., Co- 52 240.00 180.00 95.00 

bus 8. O. Published by United Com- Standard color, $100; bleed, $40. 

mercial Travelers of America. Est. 1891. 

Sut ription, $1; foreign, $1.50. Trim 

size 8 7/16x11%. Type page, 71/16x KABC) ARP 

16. Published lst. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 


(Sworn), 116,985. Rates—Flat, 1 page 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San 











$2 % page, $200; % page, $105; 75c Francisco 4, Calif. Published by Ramsey 
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HEATING ano VENTILATING 


—— PROOF THat 
A 5 89 THE EDITORIAL PROGRAN 
2 e 10 IS "ON THE BEAM" 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
RENEWALS ARE 
CONSISTENTLY HIGH 





HEATING and VENTILATING covers the market for equip. 
ment and materials for HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR 

CONDITIONING, PIPING, AIR SANITATION and REFRIG. 
TILATING are Vabeged ) YES ERATION for use in Industrial Plants, Commercial Build- 


types of work, according to recent 


vr — ings, Residential Projects, Public Buildings, Institutions 





Ventilation 85.0%, i i 

Cooling 75.5%, and Manufacturers who fabricate equipment. 
iping 66.6°/, 

Humidity Control 62.5%, PAS 

Air Sanitation 52.0% 7 
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HOW HEATING AND VENTILATING CIRCULATION 
COVERS THIS MARKET (Breakdown by Position or Business Function) 
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Based on ABC Statement of June, 1946. Statement gladly Management Companies, including members of their 
furnished on request engineering staffs. This circulation covers multiple 
buying power, too, in the form of retail chains, hotel 
Consulting Engineers (311), Architects (138), Engi- and theater chains, housing projects. All these key 
neers employed by Consulting Engineers (245), Engi- men are interested in more efficient equipment which 
neers employed by Architects (138) These engineers will help them reduce costs............ ee 621 
ire of prime importance as specifiers of mechanical 
equipment for both new construction and existing Manufacturers of Air Conditioning, Heating, Piping 
buildings . Cee H Hee eee eeeeeeeeereserseeees 832 ind Ventilating Equipment, their Officials and em- 


ployes (821), Designing Engineers (217). Logical 


Contractors and members of Contracting Organiza- 
ti . wt oay. ; — omatesel . yn mew ci buyers of unit mechanisms, which they re-sell as an 
ons ‘ , “4 .i eers -] i . ") 

(364). They actually install systems, do considerable integral part of their own product. In this important 

he F i ins s ste s, « ‘ sider: i fiele > on —— ° rE aT or Tr el pieoam ‘ * 
engineering work. Many contractors are large enough “9 : ~ye . ING . —, ‘ SRSINATESS Given gee 1038 
to handle several projects simultaneously, _ to — a Ser ee AS HOk ARTE LS SRR AREER Se 
operate in any part of the country. Their rec imen- . . _ - ‘ 

' I . . Manufacturers’ Agents and Sales Engineering Firms 


dations are importan actor i in se tio of - 
~ nt a : worye os ge shoes sac ction 2153 (201), Sales Engineers and Salesmen (966). Manu- 


= facturers’ Agent hs entree to various buyers. Sales 
Federal, State, County and City Government and Engineer has wide influence, often recommends 
School Soards, including members of their engineer- 1uxiliary equipment by brand name, sometimes works 

ng staffs These government engineers often work closely with salesmen of other manufacturers in 

with onsulting engineers. They specify equipment specifying for a given project... ..ccecccccccccecece 1167 
for s« hools, capitol buildings, court houses, prisons, 
hospit: als eterans’ institutions, army and navy Wholesalers (148), Dealers (484). Wholesalers of 
work “der ai MOUSINE . oc cccceccccsccess TeTTTTT Tr. 1015 Heating and Ventilating equipment, accessories and 

> ren? * — supplies carry extensive stocks, exert important di- 
Pul lic Utilities, Engineers, Offici ils and other em- rect and indirect buying influence. Dealers usually 
ployves Inclu les gas, electric and district steam com- act as local agency for manufacturer, do a real sell- 
panies rhese men exercise influence on purchases ing job; many are likewise equipped to do contracting 
of equipment by their own firms and by their cus- SUES <id bike cued buen sedeeae anes db een eesneee canes ee 632 
PE nchs teh as eCaeensadercedpesesecntaecaeawekb ene 576 


Educational Institutions, Public Libraries and Tech- 


Industrial Firms (including Railroads), their Execu- p 
: - nical Associations (487). Members of Armed Forces, 


tives, Engineers and other employes. Key men in a ! fled ' 51) Mili 4 1 A 
field with tremendous buying power, requiring vir- not classified above (51). Military Service, destina 


tually all the types of equipment listed in foreword tion unknown (10). Miscellaneous (137). Unclass!- 5 og9 


above 2 RANE EEA IRE D OREO REE iA SET 2089 BOG EGGS) cocvcscccecéncccdocscscs ececrecsececceses 


Buildings, including Offic ‘eset tal, Hotel, Theater 


and Institution il B idines. Re ul Estate Holdings ana TOTAL eeeeeeeees 11,212 


HEATING ann VENTILATING 
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148 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 


Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building: Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 


The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 
ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. ~ Installations 
of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 


install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 


enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 

Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes all the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
conditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ing, humidification, dehumidification, 
air circulation, and cleaning—calls for 
the services of both engineer and con- 
tractor. The steps through which 
such a job passes are two: (1) design 
and specification; (2) purchase and 
installation. 


The factors involved in the design 
and specification stage include: Con- 
sulting engineers and architects who do 
their own engineering; large contrac- 
tors with engineering departments; 
engineers of large industrial plants; 
engineers of large buildings ; and de- 
signing engineers of air conditioning 
equipment manufacturers. 





Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and 


Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Materials 


Pro- Used and 
Value prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work Firm Em- Roll Installed 
’ — No. $(000) Members ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
Group ..........-00 37,112 572,878 38,138 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,133 
Heating and piping, with 
sheet metal ......... 572 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 
Heating, piping and 
er 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
metal ...... saeeetecs 2,122 62,384 2,283 11,954 17,044 33,761 
PRUNE cc ccccocceses 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,546 
—s with sheet 
ey Aare 761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
BED cccescccnceses ,793 187,655 12,354 44,631 56,474 84,043 
BURGE es oscgeceaccsas 4,875 78,716 4,986 18,951 23,290 365,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3, "046 68,725 3,216 16,906 21,4384 32,133 
Sheet metal ........... 3, '872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 


—Bureau of the Census 





a 


Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 
Unit Coolers Motors 


Spray Nozzles 
Transmission Drives 
Sheet Metal Ducts Damper Operators 

and Fittings Valve Operators 
Fans Ozone Apparatus 
Air Filters Pipe, all kinds 
Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 


Duct Dampers 
Dehumidifiers 
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tue Fittings Recorders 


Refrigeration Refrigerants 
Fittings Regulators 
Grilles Sheets 
Humidifiers Cooling Surface 
Humidistats Heating Surface 
Insulation Tanks 
Ionization Thermometers 
Cooling Towers Thermostats 
Steam Traps Tools 
Valves 


Ventilators 


Tubing 
Unit Air Condi- 
Air Washers 


tioning 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 


Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 


Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 


Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 

39 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 
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is read by 


the engineers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new installations, 
maintenance and modernization in industrial plants, 
commercial, public and institutional buildings . .. 





A Market that Runs 
Annually into 
Hundreds of Millions 
of Dollars 


Products required in heating, pip- 
ing and air conditioning find their 
sales opportunities in three classes of 
end uses: 


1. Maintenance, repair, altera- 
tion and modernization of exist- 
ing plants and large buildings. 


2. New construction of plants 
and buildings. 


3. As “original equipment” 
used with other required 
products. 

Each class of work represents a 
great volume potential. Practically 
every industrial plant, commercial, 
public and __ institutional building, 
now erected or to be built in the 
future, must have some form of 
heating. 

Air conditioning, too, has become 
a vital part of our modern way of 
living — essential to the production 
of a vast number of products; valu- 
able to increased business and cus- 
tomer good will in theaters, stores, 
restaurants, hotels, railroad passenger 
cars, office buildings, etc. ; contribut- 
ing to comfort, health and sales in 
every type of space where people 
gather, live and work. 

Piping systems, aside from being 
necessary parts of heating and air 
conditioning installations, provide 
“fluid transportation” for liquids and 
gases vital to manufacturing 
processes. They are the arteries of 
production, 


What Products Are Used 


In all the ramifications of indus- 
trial and large building air condition- 
ing, heating and piping, nearly 200 


40 


different products are regularly used. 
Usually such products, are specified 
separately, purchased separately, then 
installed in complete system layouts. 





| Some of the Nearly 200 
Different Products Needed 
for Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Piping 
Installations 


Air Conditioning 
Units 

Air Diffusers, 
Grilles 

Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Bearings 

Boilers 

Burners, Oil and 
Gas 

Coils for Heating 

, and Cooling 

Compounds, 
Cleaning and 
Sealing 

Controls, 
Temperature, 
Humidity and 
Combustion 

Coolers, Unit Type 


Heating 
Specialties 
Instruments 
Insulation, Pipe, 
Duct and 
Building 
Motors and Drives 
Motor Starters 
and Controllers 
Nozzles, Spray 
Pipe, Tubing 
Pumps 
Refrigerating 
Compressors 
and Specialties 
Sheets, Metal or 
Composition for 
Ducts, Hous- 
ings, Etc. 
Steam, Air and 
Water 


Cooling Towers Specialties 
Evaporative Stokers 
Condensers Tools and 
Exchangers, Machinery, 
Heating and Pipe and 
Cooling, Shell Sheet Metal 
and Tube Unit Heaters 
Fans and Valves and 
Blowers Fittings 
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Who Subscribes to 
the Publication? 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING serves the engi- 
neers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new 
installations, maintenance and mod- 
ernization. These KEY men can be 
classified as follows: 


1. Consulting engineers who 
draw plans and write specifications 
for industrial, commercial, public and 
institutional heating, piping and air 
conditioning jobs. 





2. Engineers in the larger 
manufacturing plants who have 
charge of operation and maintenance 
of industrial heating, piping and air 
conditioning systems, and who draw 
their own plans and specifications for 
alterations and additions. 


3. Engineers employed by real 
estate management companies, 
insurance companies, chain stores, 
chain hotels, chain theatres, insti- 
tutions, public utilities, the gov- 
ernment, etc., who have charge of 
Operation and maintenance of 
mechanical equipment of buildings 
owned or operated by organizations 
with which they are connected. 


4. Larger contractors who 
have financial and engineering 
resources to engage in heating, 
piping and air conditioning work, 
who not only take contracts for new 
installations, but a high percentage of 
whose business is in maintenance, re- 
placements and alterations in existing 
industrial plants, commercial, public 
and institutional buildings. 


5. Design engineers and exec- 
utives who are connected with 
manufacturers of heating, piping and 
air conditioning products. 


6. Larger wholesalers of heat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
equipment. 


Editorial Supremacy 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING is a strictly technical publica- 
tion. Through its board of consulting and 
contributing editors and its own editorial 
staff, it has consistently maintained itself 
as a recognized authority, the “prestige 
paper in its field. 


Our twenty-nine contributing editors 
are active, outstanding engineers. With 
the constant cooperation of these authori 
ties, our’ staff editors are always in touch 
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—_—_ 


with the thinking and happenings in 
every phase of the field. 


—_— 





For Over 15 Years 
This Publication Has | 
Carried Monthly the 
Official Journal of The | 
American Society of | 
Heating and Ventila- 
tion Engineers. 





_- 


Through the years HEATING, PIPING 
x AIR CONDITIONING has been 2 
dominant influence in the progress of 
the industry — the unquestioned first 
preference of engineers and contractors 
who make their livlihood meeting the 
field’s requirements. 


CONTRACTOR 
DOES ALL THE WORK 


1 
BOTH CONTRACTOR 


AND PLANT DO =» (aés«d4% 
WORK 
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ALL THE WORK 31% 
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HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING recently had the 
C. C. Chapelle Company make a 
nation-wide survey of industrial buy- 
ing practices. 

The assigned job was to deter- 
mine how industry handles main- 
tenance, repairs and alterations 
to its heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning systems. 

Personal interviews were used 
throughout. Samplings were made in 
28 different cities to get a true cross- 
section. Subjects for personal inter- 
views were chosen without reference 
to our subscription or other lists. 


_ Both engineers and executives were 
interviewed. Only the larger, more 
important plants were considered — 
those having over 51 employees. The 
number of these plants, according to 
the last census, is 27,324, and this 
group of plants produce annually 
79% of the total value of products 
manufactured. 


WHAT WAS FOUND: As shown 


above, 20% of all plants rely 
COMPLETELY on contractors for 
handling maintenance, repairs and 
alterations. 49% use the services of 
both outside contractors and their 
own engineers. 31% do all their 
own work. In another phase of the 
Chapelle Survey, it was established 
that commercial, public and institu- 
tional buildings follow the same buy- 
ing pattern. 


SIGNIFICANCE: Thus to sell 
our field successfully you MUST 
go directly to the engineers in 
many cases, but directly to the 
contractors in many others. 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING, with its com- 
bined engineer and contractor 
coverage, provides the necessary 
TWO-WAY approach. 
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solid black portion exceeds 50% of area 
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W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central 
Terminal, Murray Hill 9-8293 
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J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, State 6916 
G. C. Cutler, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
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30,000 Plants and 
35,000 Buildings 


The Thapelle Survey shows that 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING reaches engineers and con- 
tractors who purchase-control the air 
conditioning, heating and piping require- 
ments of not less than 30,000 industrial 
plants and not less than 35,000 com- 
mercial, public and institutional build- 
ings. Write us for. FREE summary of 
this survey, giving current, up-to-date 
marketing data on this multi-million 
dollar market. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Alse Publishers of American Artisan 
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Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Air Conditioning* 
- —— 





Heating and Plumbing 


Roofing and Sheet Meta] 


















































a Group Group | 

Materials Materials Materials 

Used and Used and Used ana 

Value Equipment Value Equipment Value Equipment 

of Work Installed of Work _Instailed of Work Installed 
No $(000) $( 000) No. $(000) $(000) No. $(000) $( 000) 
: cnvaess aba sale 4 193 114 232 3,544 1,912 89 2,430 1,262 
Scene ceked eve eee 11 427 252 111 1,598 819 25 407 207 
DE cvtesdedenenees “he? —_ ‘ae 191 1,359 695 35 300 139 
DEE cseeecvecedwes 55 2,365 1,254 2,498 45,244 24,111 1,034 18,225 8,367 
SEN ci stdabeeos eens ~ oma “ee 339 6,056 3,295 88 954 465 
ID. vndeedeeenesic 19 813 329 1,145 14,509 7,336 214 3,820 1,642 
ee ve eR a 148 2506 —«1,398 50 666 334 
District of Columbia..... 14 1,179 597 200 9,448 5,299 96 1,892 809 
eer 10 452 276 453 7,728 4,189 146 3,220 1,583 
Dh <. agikbas otaeemey 6 255 144 285 5,830 3,204 98 2,417 1,243 
DE ivassaeeeescadnunay Ty —_ vr 108 1,557 906 12 260 128 
DED. <crvubeeeacanesens 66 3,484 1,920 1,856 38,621 18,709 894 15,826 6,647 
rr 21 512 302 1,041 13,069 6,940 365 5,944 2,694 
DD das dacevicntdsbas-erc 18 422 222 811 9,306 5,056 153 2,232 1,039 
DE on ctiaws éeke-voacns ‘ — eas 495 3.791 2,063 131 1,240 590 
DT ac decnsweebewes 5 126 64 495 6,00z 3,231 153 1,927 918 
ED |x ctuniennwuahen 13 1,462 871 254 3,990 2,114 141 2,288 1,108 
Di cece skavieeteces’ a a? ee 325 2,977 1,551 37 486 211 
a ee 9 950 486 648 14,581 8,477 147 2,857 1,260 
Massachusetts ........+. 22 844 432 1,509 21,858 11,038 395 7,238 2,734 
DE sc oneeseeoetees 58 2,079 1,183 1,365 25,380 13,504 487 9,824 4.369 
ED inn cece eceamaie 23 616 367 824 14,322 7,909 202 3,927 1.801 
0 eee < jie ae 164 1,672 843 45 588 176 
DT cicckeanes<ecewe 32 2,342 1,438 1,154 15,419 8,087 456 5,833 2,548 
DE sevctbeesaukheous wie aie 122 2,129 1,152 25 359 16% 
PD ccenekeecee ews 9 219 146 370 3,823 2,076 71 1,125 604 
Dr K¢atvusevaabeee a a éee Tr 39 648 319 12 261 141 
New Hampshire ......... - — — 196 2,130 1,092 39 667 315 
EE sarenaepeadens 28 1,022 604 2,027 22,272 11,036 535 7,592 3,108 
BOO BEGMEOO cccccetcccce ‘a one er 95 1,104 624 20 230 117 
fo) a ee 77 7,373 4,251 5,407 96,769 49,128 1,683 25,411 11,072 
North Carolina .......... 8 602 360 387 9,098 5,241 145 3,412 1,741 
North Dakota ........... 4 100 44 83 1,045 564 12 186 99 
SD dt steckheenensnceeat 53 1,563 776 2,282 34,127 17,260 975 12,527 5,553 
Oklahoma .......-- — nae —_ 323 4,050 2,183 79 1,087 518 
DL caxtvaneneesesaee 6 401 255 362 5,151 2,879 100 1,616 734 
Pennsylvania ........... 44 3,035 1,759 3,798 49,582 14,551 1,220 13,068 5,950 
CO ee we wea —_ 260 2,832 1,518 96 1,941 808 
South Carolina.......... 5 234 139 191 3,652 2,207 37 747 403 
BOWER DARGR ce ccccccces ia nox we 111 1,003 507 10 183 95 
PED icacndededsons 14 815 403 436 6,158 3,252 132 2,637 1,230 
SE os c Gbedeba Res awecin 42 3,265 2,149 1,049 17,891 9,870 320 5,770 2,861 
cc ¢ektthehendbes wa Sas — 148 2,091 1,310 61 726 360 
DD ccoctns conveke< sa Te 7 155 1,427 751 24 381 157 
PE ictatnsceanwns 18 500 289 603 8,944 4,891 147 2,960 1,478 
MEN. ecécccvoeaes 18 510 250 552 6,075 3,139 128 1,977 967 
West Virginia .......... 4 134 60 252 2,757 1,330 77 817 320 
DT 6rccveeccaues 33 808 453 1,138 16,790 9,040 342 6,095 2,796 
MEE <s000s000e00066 oa —_ — 75 963 521 16 179 86 
ere ae 798 40,396 22,911 37,112 672,878 299,691 11,793 187,655 84,043 


*Air conditioning with or without heating, piping, plumbing and sheet metal. 


—Bureau of the Census. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Because winter air conditioning 
necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year ‘round air condition- 
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ing equipment. Thus being tactors im 
the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment and parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affiliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper- 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner, 
a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them. 

Experience with air conditioning of 


industrial plants for wartime manufae- 
turing processes has been so favorable 
that greatly increased use of controlled 
temperature, humidity, and air clean- 
liness is expected in postwar years, ac- 
cording to Heating, Piping & Air Com 
ditioning. 

Controlled air conditions in industrial 
plants permit higher speeds and pre- 
cision, and thus reduce overall cost. 
Two air conditioned, windowless Allison 
plants of General Motors Corporation 
are regarded as models. An overwhelm 
ing majority of Allison executives re 
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Through COAL-HEAT you can reach 
the men who handle most of this coal, 
and who sell much of the coal-fired do- 
mestic heating equipment and over 75% 
of all small stokers—the sales-minded 
group of retail coal, stoker, and heating 
dealers who market. 
Manufacturers of stokers and other spe- 
cialized coal heating equipment, and the 


serve this vast 


coal heating industries’ most influential 
engineers also find COAL-HEAT an 
indispensable help in their business. 
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ARTHUR M. HULL 
Publisher Editor 


COAL-HEAT’S emphasis is on modern 
coal merchandising, better heating through 
proper application of improved coal heat- 
ing equipment, aad ways and means to 
further the satisfactory use and sale of 
coal and coal-fired heating equipment. 
COAL-HEAT was first to promote the 
use of small stokers and to urge its sup- 
port and sale by coal and heating men. 
COAL-HEAT’S coverage and recogni- 
tion among stoker manufacturers and 
dealers have long since earned it the title, 
“The Stoker Magazine.” 





TODAY, AS BEFORE, 
THE BIGGEST MARKET 
IS THE COAL-HEAT 
MARKET! 


—Still the biggest fuel and heating market in the 
United States! 
with central heating plants are heated with coal— 
and fifteen out of nineteen of the others with coal 
or wood stoves—as the U. S. Census of Housing 
has shown. 


HEAT offers you. 


couehage where coverage counts ! 


Eleven out of fifteen dwellings 


This is the market which COAL- 


To the advertiser in the retail coal and 
stoker fields, COAL-HEAT offers an 
unusually effective coverage, because it 
appeals so directly to the enterprising 
and progressive coal merchants and 
stoker and coal heating dealers. Its sub- 
scription list parallels closely by States 
the consumption of solid fuel, and the 
sale and use of stokers—reaching, in each 
section, the most active and sales-minded 
outlets. The largest single group of 
COAL-HEAT readers consists of coal 
merchants who sell stokers and coal 
heating equipment. 


For authoritative information about the stoker industry and its 
related fields, with particular reference to your problems, get in 
touch with COAL-HEAT, The Stoker Magazine. It is at your service. 


K. C. RICHMOND 


Phone: Wabash 9464 


JAMES E. BAKER 
Assistant Editor 


COAL-HEAT 


The Stoker Magazine 


20 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO (4) ILL. 





W. F. LEGGETT 
Ae Rapensqatetiee, 
9 W. 44th New York City 

y Vanderbilt 6-5080 


Cc. E. KENNEDY 
Advertising Mgr. 
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“For the best series of articles published dur- ing accomplishments has thus come once more aw. 

ing the twelve months ending July 31, 1946”... to an organization which has been consistent in pai 

the publishers of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING the winning of these awards. 1939, 1942, 1943, hu 
have once again received high honors in the an- 1944, 1945 and now 1946! Six times these 

nual editorial competition conducted by Indus- highly coveted honors have been accorded lis 

trial Marketing. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS in IN 
Recognition for another of its many outstand- acknowledgment of the continuing excellence of 
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published during the Iwehe masa his 
ending July 31, 1916 in the 
ninth annual competition 
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their editorial achievements. Five of these the industries it serves, as well as to the nation as 

e awards have been received consecutively over the a whole, the high standard of its editorial ac- 

” past five years, each in keen competition with complishments. The accumulated high honors 

, hundreds of the nation’s leading business papers. symbolized in the long series of awards pictured 

Sear : above not only offer further evidence of the su- 

4 During its fifty-seven years of continuous pub- periority of its past services, but represent a goal 

lishing experience the DOMESTIC ENGINEER- toward which the collective efforts of this organi- 
ING organization has similarly demonstrated to zation will continue to strive in the future. 
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SALES IN UNITS 





SALES IN DOLLARS 





AIR CONDITIONING 





HEATING 
—_—_—""" 


~Y 


1,332,600 5,682 





1,505,900 42,641 
2,600,000 86,004 


2,800,000 113,986 
3,290,000 170,340 v-4 


2,990,000 








197,840 


3,615,000 








INDUSTRY HEATING AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY 
, —\ye — — a / —_—_——~ 
1940 1,338,282 1940-122, 565 


Estimate of future sales made by Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp. 














ported that war schedules could not 
have been met without air conditioning. 
The cost per hour per employe for air 
conditioning in these plants is estimated 
at 1% cents. Reduction in the amount 
of scrap is a by-product which helps 
meet such costs. 

Production of warm air furnaces and 
complete winter air conditioning units 
in 1945 was 372,974, a gain of 33 per 
cent over the 281,160 produced in 1944, 
During the first four months of 1946, 
production was 167,739, an increase of 
68 per cent, and above the pre-war 
figure. 

Production in 1945 was divided as 
follows: 


Solid fuel: 


Cast iron - 123,398 

Steel . 178,530 
GUE esccece 18,605 
Gas: 

Cast iron 13,589 

oS yeaah ame 38,852 
Floor and wall furnaces........ - 160,979 
Unit heaters, direct fired........... 56,589 


Shipments of oil burners more than 
doubled in 1945, when they reached 
182,130, compared with 77,081 in 1944. 
Shipments of domestic oil burners were 
119,144; of boiler burner units, 7,209; 
residential water heating units, 11,769; 
residential furnace burner units, 13,- 
258; commercial and industrial burners 
and boiler burner units, 30,750. Un- 
filled orders on Dec. 31, 1945, were 
277,211. 

Shipments of residential burners in 
April, 1946, were 25,656, compared 
with 5,353 in April, 1945. 

Summer air conditioning cools the 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces 
relative humidity, circulates the air, 
and cleans it by washers or filters. 
Where a central system is used, the air 
is introduced into the space from re- 
mote equipment through ducts and 
grilles which may be the same as those 
used for the winter air conditioning 
system or separate. 

Prior to the war, self contained or 
packaged units found their outlet 
through specialty sales organizations 
and appliance distributors as well as the 
other types of contractors and dealers 
mentioned. Post-war dealer outlets are 
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Air Conditioning Installations by Region Dec. 31, 1941 





Residential Commercial Industrial Total 
No. HP. No. P. o. HP. Yo. HP. 
New England ........ 381 333 3,064 31,227 172 3,935 3,617 35,495 
Middle Atlantic ...... 2,212 2,475 11,927 275,622 877 64,179 15,016 342,276 
South Atlantic ...... 1,148 1,884 6,535 173,328 2,259 10,184 10,242 185,396 
East North Central... 2,752 3,038 11,433 164,024 619 28,432 18,575° 264,284 
East South Central .. 397 495 1,023 17,858 89 3,739 1,509 22,092 
West North Central... 3,899 5,765 6,610 112,467 212 5,935 10,721 124,167 
West South Central.. 3,640 6,884 5,674 149,964 247 5,518 9,757* 166,668 
DEGREE ckceceescess 454 1,007 346 9,417 31 458 831 10,882 
PEE = savecsccneesees 6,490 1,79 1,042 6,868 250 14,949 11,707 45,807 
We Be ceusesessseses 21,673 23,676 47,650 939,775 4,759 137,329 81,978 1,196,067 





*Including unclassified. 








now being carefully studied. 

The experience of the industry dur- 
ing 1939 is indicated in the report of 
125 manufacturers of air conditioning 
equipment to the Department of Com- 
merce. The report placed orders booked 
in 1939 at $33,219,165, compared with 
$19,704,404 in 1938. While these fig- 
ures are useful in checking increases 
and decreases, they obviously apply 
only to specific products and do not 
represent the entire volume of air con- 
ditioning. 

As measured in horsepower connect- 
ed to electric utility lines, 1941 indus- 
trial air conditioning installations were 
more than double those of 1940, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. This sharp increase, coupled 
with a 7 per cent gain in residential 
air conditioning, was not sufficient, 
however, to offset a 14 per cent decline 
in commercial installations, so that to- 
tal 1941 business dropped. 

The Institute has not collected data 
since 1941. 


Manufacturing 


The possibilities of uir conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in- 
cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning’s list of more than 
one hundred different major products 
used in the manufacture of air condi- 
tioning equipment and its installation. 
The same publication names nearly 
600 concerns which can manufacture 
the various parts. 


— 


Air Conditioning Installations in 
U. S. Dec. 31, 1941 


(As reported to Edison Electric Institute 
by 150 utilities covering 59 per cent 








of the population) 
No 


" HP. 

er 21,673 23,676 
RENEE sscccvesecontea 47,650 939,775 
BERTCERORRE cccccccccecee 102 3,456 
DL chistes rabanenueuwe 743 24,017 
Barber, beauty shops ... 838 5,170 
Broadcasting studios ... 190 5,161 
Pt acnteumeradaksbadne 367 6,432 
Funeral homes ......... 870 7,658 
Dh ccnudesscanesan 527 7,536 
Dt. Bint cedendenonsads 1,214 50,814 
Office buildings ......... 1,187 113,368 
Doctors, dentists ....... 1,989 7,989 
Miscellaneous offices .... 16,016 78,189 
Public buildings ........ 459 73,858 
Recreational ..........+:. 558 5,519 
Restaurants .......sc000.; 6,583 96,318 
Department stores ...... 1,046 105,764 
BPE MOONE vcccdcccoccce 1,094 12,292 
Other retail stores ...... 6,921 98,709 
Sere 2,328 176,320 
Other commercial ...... 4,708 61,205 
PE. acudécanrecncacne 4,759 137,329 
Dt Pn tocedensdewe¢ 224 10,687 
Drugs and chemicals ... 123 6.073 
Printing, lithographing.. 87 3,872 
9 9c Pp 101 4,533 
RRR ae 36 1,661 
Metal-working .......... 84 5,754 
Food processing ........ 345 8,609 
, - -  Feeeeqere 140 903 
Other industrial ......... 3,619 95,237 
TE vcvicssuanecede 7,896 95,287 
GROME WERE ccccccccccccece $1,978 1,196,967 








Among the items that make up the 
completed equipment and installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, var!- 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
metals which are necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel. 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE OF A 


$900,000,000 
MARKET 


Provided through the 15,000 readers of 
FUEL OIL NEWS 


@® FUEL OIL NEWS reaches 15,000 oil heating men who will 
sell, install and service the 6,000,000 oil burners to be purchased 
in the next five years. It offers the most complete coverage of 
this $900,000,000 oil heating equipment market. 


@® FUEL OIL NEWS readers must purchase millions of dollars 
of additional tank truck, storage tank, meter, pump, hose, valve 
and other equipment to supply these 6,000,000 new customers, as 
well as to replace present equipment worn-out by heavy war- 
time service. 


@® FUEL OIL NEWS has by far the largest circulation in the 
most rapidly expanding branch of the oil and heating industries. 
Fuel oil consumption will increase 80 per cent by 1950, over pre- 
war levels, far outstripping expansion in other petroleum products. 


@ FUEL OIL NEWS offers the lowest advertising rate per 
reader, plus top-notch reader interest. Our advertisers tell us 
FUEL OIL NEWS produces far and away the best results of any 
medium they use. 


@ FUEL OIL NEWS advertising volume is running more than 
80 per cent ahead of last year, despite manufacturers’ production 
difficulties, which have curtailed advertising expenditures. Adver- 
tising of oil supplying companies is five-fold greater than any 
other paper in the field. - 
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Write today for a copy of our Annual Number, issued September 15th, 
which gives details on the big oil heating and fuel oil markets ahead! 


FUEL OIL NEWS 


An Oildom Publication 
1217 Boulevard Bayonne, N. J. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 
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is read by 


the dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of 
all residential air conditioning, warm air 
sheet metal work 


heating, and 











A Tremendously Big 
Market with a Very 
Promising Future 
*AMERICAN ARTISAN'S field is 
the market of warm air heating, resi- 


dential air conditioning and sheet 
metal contracting. 


As a replacement, moderniza- 
tion, new construction, and 
“original” equipment market, 
“warm air’ is by far the big end 
of the residential heating and air 
conditioning field. 


Two out of three of America's 
centrally-heated, single-family homes 
have warm air heating. Annual sales 
in excess of 500,000 warm air fur- 
nace units in pre-war are expected to 
exceed 800,000 units in the imme- 
diate years ahead. 


In the last prewar years over 
one-third of the furnaces sold 
were forced air, winter air con- 
ditioning installations. Over 80% 
of these were gas or oil-fired, or 
stoker jobs. In the years ahead, 
this trend in automatic heating 
and complete air conditioning 
will be greatly increased. 








A warm air heat- 
ing contractor's 
place of busi- 
ness. Note scope 
of work handled 
—air condition- 
ing, heating, 
ventilating, roof- 
ing, insulation, 
sheet metal, etc. 





Warm air is the system to which 
summer cooling is readily adapted, 
and the “know-how” involved also 
brings small commercial cooling and 
air conditioning jobs within the scope 
of this field. Large warm air fur- 
naces, or direct-fired heaters, are also 
used extensively in churches, schools, 
auditoriums and industrial plants. 


SHEET METAL CONTRACT- 
ING includes ventilating, blow pip- 
ing, fume removal, material collecting 
systems, roofing, fabrication and erec- 
tion of metal buildings, architectural 
sheet metal, manufacture of all kinds 
of metal specialties, manufacture and 
installation of skylights, fabrication 
of marquees, canopies, hoods, etc. 


Thus sales of the hundreds of 
products adaptable to this vast 
market —and the tools and 
machines needed in the fabrica- 
tion and erection of these prod- 
ucts—constitute big business. 
Here is without doubt one of the 
most promising markets in 
America today. 


Yes, the field of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN requires products at 
the rate of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually! 











Some of the Many Prod. 


ucts Used in This Field . . . 


Air Conditioning Gas Burners 
Furnaces Grilles 
Air Conditioning Humidifiers 
Units Insulation 
Air Diffusers 
Shutters 


Air Filters 
Air Washers 


of 


Metal Workers’ 


| 
Louvres and | 
Tools | 


Angles, Bars, Metals and 
Beams, etc. Plastics 

Bearings Motors 

Belts ; Oil Burners 

Blower-Filter Refrigerating 
Units Compressors | 

Blower-Washer Registers 
Units Regulators | 

Blowers Rivets 

Blower Wheels Sheets 

Coils Solder 

Controls Spray Nozzles 

Dampers Stokers 

Ducts and Switches 
Fittings Testing 

Fans Instruments 

Fan Blades Ventilators 

Fittings and Warm Air 
Accessories Furnaces 

Furnace Cement Welding 

Furnace Cleaners Equipment 

ee -_ — — 


A Subscriber-Audience 
the 











Top-Volume Producers 


AMERICAN ARTISAN'S sub- 


scribers are as follows: 


The Key residential air condi- 
tioning, warm air heating and 
sheet metal contractor - dealers. 
These contractor-dealers have been, 
and are being obtained through con- 
tinuing field research, which seeks 


“ out and secures as paid subscribers 


those doing large volumes of warm 
air heating, residential air condition- 
ing, sheet metal and allied work. 


They are well-established in their 
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Successful contractor-dealer's 
shop. In addition to hand tools, 
note brakes, rolls, shears, punch 
presses, etc. 


communities. In almost every case 
they operate sales, engineering and 
shop departments for complete fabri- 
cation, installation, maintenance and 
repair services. 


Normally 80% of the consumer 
business done in this field is 
handled by the contractor read- 
ers of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Wholesalers and distributors 
serving the field. Many of the prod- 
ucts which this market uses are sold 
exclusively through wholesalers to 
the contractor-dealers and on to the 
consumer; many lines are sold direct 
from manufacturer to the contractor- 
dealers; and many follow both 
channels of distribution. 


Manufacturers and their de- 
sign engineers of equipment flow- 
ing into consumption through the 
above named KEY contractor-dealers. 
Among these manufacturers are those 
which represent “original” equip- 
ment business for a wide variety of 
accessory and supporting products. 


Public utilities, particularly those 
who have been helping to promote 
residential air conditioning. 


_ Maintenance departments of 
industrial plants having sheet metal 
fabricating problems. 


litorial Leadership 
Since 1880 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is edited 


for the successful warm air-sheet metal 
dealer-contractors who maintain sales, 
engineering and shop departments. 


This paper's editorial scope em- 


braces the various phases of residen- 
tial warm air heating, air conditioning 
and sheet metal work. It publishes 
much pertinent information on indus- 
trial sheet metal, dust collecting and 
ventilation; on cooling and air con- 
ditioning of shops, restaurants, etc. 


For over 65 years AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has been a leading fac- 
tor in publicising and interpret- 
ing the progressive developments 
of the warm air heating industry. 
It is today the unquestioned pref- 
erence of the thousands of dealer- 
contractors, who as a group pur- 
chase-control practically this 
entire market which in the imme- 
diate postwar years should show 
great and rapid expansion. 


* * * 


Advertising Rates and 
Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 





Less than 142 pages, per page.............. $230.00 
1Y% pages, per page 200.00 
eg 180.00 
© PaBeS, PCL PAQe...-.........ccccececeseeeeeeeeee 165.00 
D BABES, POT PAG Reccrrrecccsccccssesssesceesscese 157.50 


12 pages, per page 
Minimum space ¥g page. 
Present rates based on Card No. 5, dated 

July 1, 1945. 

Rates based on total space used within one 
year. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2% 

— 10 days. 

COVERS — NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 

Inside front cover..$250.00 $230.00 $215.00 
Inside back cover... 235.00 215.00 200.00 
i 280.00 260.00 245.00 

PREFERRED POSITIONS AND INSERTS 
Rates on request. 
COLORS 
Standard red or green, per page, extra $35.00. 
Red or green in special positions and all 
other colors: $65.00 for one page; $25.00 
for each additional page. 
INSERTS 
Rates on request. 
BLEED PAGES 
Bleed-off pages, extra 10% 
OQ Ee 15% 
Allow Y, inch trim on top, outside edge 
and bottom. 
CLASSIFIED 
Rates on request. 
READING NOTICES 
Not accepted. 
CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
All copy subject to publisher's approval. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Width Depth Width Depth 








a a, = | as x 
Y2 page............ 7 4% 3i6 10 
ee ay 4% 
Se 3 24% 


1 
Page is 2 columns, each column 37% inches 
wide. Halftones 100 or 110 screen. 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 10th of publica- 
tion month. Last forms close 10 days 
preceding publication date. If proofs are 
required, copy and cuts must be received 
two weeks preceding publication date. 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annual Directory Number, January. 
PERSONNEL 
President — F. P. Keeney. 
Manager — Charles E. Price. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 


W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central 
Terminal, Murray Hill 9-8293 


CHICAGO 
J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, State 6916 


G. C. Cutler, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 


CLEVELAND 
R. A. Jack, 3734 Woodridge Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Yellowstone 1540 


LOS ANGELES 


R. P. Wettstein, 5th and Figueroa 
Streets, Tucker 2779 


; First IN 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


First IN 


NUMBER OF AGENCY 
USERS 


Firs Eoin 


NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


_ AZ 
ZZ 





Ve ABC - ABP 


For more facts about this field, 
write us for a FREE copy of our 
recently published 16-page book- 
let, “A Quick Picture.” It con- 
tains market information every 
advertising executive and agency 
man should have. Or call on the 
services of our nearest district 
office listed above. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers ‘of Heating, Piping & Alr Conditioning 
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SALES OF MECHANICAL STOKERS 


NUMBER OF STOKERS SOLD BY CLASSES 
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trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 
from simple thermometers to the most 
elaborate recording devices), galvan- 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation, 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin- 
ery. Many other miscellaneous items 
complete the long list of equipment 
used. 


The number of manufacturers of 
some of the principal equipment and 
units of air conditioning systems is 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning: 


MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
AND UNITS 


Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 4 
41 


Refrigerating, reciprocating ......... 
Refrigerating, steam jet ............ 12 
Cooters, unit, floor type..........eee6. 41 
es DE GED accecceccesoece 45 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, absorption and adsorp- 
ED 5 on6ndese0 600666006 665680006 11 
Wes GES. coeeoe. eeccéevcosece 66 
Dit? hitesktidetasaeséeetebee od 70 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant............. 21 
i ee Pi ws castéenéucedees 34 
Unit, room type without heating...... 22 
SurFaceg, cooling, brine...............6. 38 
tT \ia~ ten engebehdent ee ereeed 44 
De PD o< senenudeneews cae s 41 
Units, air conditioning, comfort 
Summer, central plant type.......... 49 
SE GREED on csce6eseécceecoccss 48 
i tne ie Cede wen Oe ac 42 
Winter, central plant type........... 39 
Pe pcccetidnanaeennen a eaad 28 
Year-round, central plant type....... 45 
SPP ey ees 33 
Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling.... 33 


Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 22 


Cooling and dehumidifying, surface 
GT. ¢ancncehuntecnsanenéns$0se60s< 35 
Heating and humidifying............ 39 
Units, window ventilator and filter..... 25 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan......sccccccces 41 
De Tn a¢hddebkendsacbduacvasad 33 
nn” 680606 600600t060066066000e060s 10 
TE GED se Ceneceeeeesobetvctbses 41 


In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
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by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what mo- 
tors, filters, valves and other equipment 
will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ufacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 

Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 

The 1940 Census of Housing carried 
reports on heating equipment from 34,- 
149,065 occupied dwelling units, of 
which 22,656,129 were one-family struc- 
tures. Central heat was reported by 
14,346,835 and other types of heating 
by 19,802,230. 

Of those with central heating 6,919,- 
081 were heated by warm air; and 7,- 
427,754 by steam or hot water. Coal or 
coke was used by 10,903,163 centrally 
heated dwellings; gas by 1,109,587; oil 
by 1,687,737; wood or other fuel by 
646,348. 

Of the 6,919,081 occupied dwelling 
units heated by warm air, 5,202,264 used 
coal; 722,091, gas; 611,765, oil. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 
Post-war planners believe that as 
much as 10 per cent of the building 


dollar will go for the complete heating 
and air conditioning systems proposed. 

Production of heating equipment was 
reported as follows by the 1939 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures: 


Value 
$(000) 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus, including hot-water fur- 
DO sssdedeaddbnbendsidkeesbienend 45,37 
Steam and hot-water heating 
WOMOCS GME POPES cc cccccceccccece 24,698 
DE sccrcecantcecbsetetecevueds 17,876 
ee eee 3,919 
Coal and wood heating stoves....... 9,241 
et DE MND. ascnccasdncesvenias 4,532 


Domestic oil burners, mechanical or 


Dt i vwekcchedkenn ei ewhamraee 12,800 
Ct SE négdetbuieasiesnnieueans 8,741 
Furnace-burner units .............. 4,575 

Oo 2 Renee a 2,948 

Cee WUE GEN cccccccecsccsesens 1,528 

ree an awe e 99 
Warm-air furnaces, parts and reg- 

DEN £4 dénksmhaneusisesesésesutonns 39,053 
Kerosene and distillate room heat- 

Ge cnecheninssseucetesdGnncesewsnes 12,533 

136,853 


Heating is a contracting and mer- 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 
and accessories making up the complete 
heating system, and the merchandising 
of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
temperature control devices and other 
related equipment. 

Heating and Ventilating believes 
that radiant heating and underground 
steam piping will develop rapidly. The 
most common type of radiant heating 
system is one in which comparatively 
large areas of floor, walls or ceiling are 
heated by embedded hot water or steam 
coils, or warm air ducts. 

Underground steam piping is a sys- 
tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
plant through underground mains to 
buildings for space heating and other 
uses. Many utilities have installed such 
mains in business centers and sell 
steam to large local buildings. 
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1— an effective medium preferred by many 
Notable Industrial Advertisers year after 
year, and many prominent jobbers who 


j@~ Don’t Miss Big January Annual Issue Each Year! ~@aaZ 


know their market well. 











READER INTEREST 


SNIPS is packed each month, from cover to 
cover, with hundreds of live news stories and 
exclusive pictures of the trade it serves. No long 
contributed stories. It’s all field gathered material, 
secured the hard way, rubbing shoulders with the 
readers. Such work gets for the periodical, a 
reader interest seldom found in a trade publication. 
You'll find this feature the basis of the sensational 
inquiry pulling power and sales producing value of 
advertising space in SNIPS. By making up the 
paper with a feature on every open page, we give 
all copy choice position, either up in front or along 
side this live reader. There are no buried ads—no 
“back of the book”’ in SNIPS. 


MANY ALERT ADVERTISERS 


SNIPS is proving to be a very effective adver- 
tising medium for many alert supply firms in the 
industry. Many use SNIPS and no other paper. 
During the past year over 200 firms used space 
with us. These valued patrons see in our 10,000 
readers, a carefully selected and substantial buying 
group, worthy of “talking to” month after month. 
We feel confident we can make SNIPS advertising 
do an equally good job for you. Good returns is 
the reason behind our constantly enlarging adver- 
tisers’ index. It’s nearly doubled since ’41. We hope 
we can include you in it—in "47. 


MODERATE RATES 


Rates for space have always been conservative. 
The carefully figured 1939 rate was based on 6,000 
coverage. Same rates carried on into 1941 for 
9,000 coverage and all through the war. This 
wouldn’t have been possible, were it not for the 
extra revenue received from the increasing sales in 
our book department and the sale of color space, 
preferred positions, plus the added returns from 
copy on short duration orders. Another factor, in 
keeping the old rates in effect, was because many 
valued old time customers continued to advertise 
with us, during the war, even though they had 
nothing to sell. The current rate, for over 10,000 
coverage, is still a tremendous value, by any stan- 
dard of comparison. 


ABOUT SNIPS’ MAILING LIST 


It’s truly a select group that gets SNIPS. They 
are the outstanding firms and individuals in the 
trade whom the better supply houses are selling 
or trying to sell. They are the contracting and in- 
stalling concerns whom the principal jobbers and 
distributors of the industry—people who really 
know their territories best—consider worthy of 
cultivation by mail promotion and salesmen’s calls. 
It is through the cooperation of these jobbers and 
distributors of the industry that we have gotten 
together the mailing list used in the dispatch of 
SNIPS. We conscientiously believe it is the world’s 
finest concentrated group of buyers in our industry 
m existence today. We urge you to reach them 
through the use of advertising space in SNIPS. 








This live, friendly, close to the reader periodical “continues to go places” in 
reader interest, intense coverage and trade popularity. 


You too will find SNIPS an effective medium for the same reasons that many 
other notable Industrial Advertisers, use it year after year. 


Our many Jobber Advertisers—fellows who know their mar- 
kets well—testify to the standing of SNIPS in the trade. 


SNIPS is the practical man's paper—tlive, friendly, close to 
its readers. Most readers, more news, more advertisers. 
e Rates on SNIPS 


Because of our close work with the jobber trade, who help Popular Spaces 
us maintain our fine lists, you will find the outstanding 
wholesalers alert to put a real sales push, behind material 
and supplies advertised in its columns. 


Or, if you sell your goods direct to the trade, without the 
help of the jobber, you will find SNIPS’ advertising putting 
you in direct touch with the industry's finest potential cus- 
tomers for your goods. 


If you sell to our field or plan to—read the tips at the left 
and the circulation story below and start a schedule now to 
back up your sales or- 
ganization as no other 
paper in the field can. 
SNIPS has the pull that 
puts real push behind 
sales. 


A Few Facts About Snips’ Great Coverage 





While distributed in 48 
States and widely in 
Canada, the shaded 
area of the map shows 
where SNIPS'  circula- 
tion is most intense. It's 
the area where warm air 
heat predominates and 
where sheet metal work. 
in all its branches, has 
made its greatest 
strides. 








Breakup Below 
Shows 1947 Monthly 
Mailing Schedule 


10,000 or More Coverage 
Per Month Since V-J Day 





a ee 809 Sedieme .cccivce 798 New Hampshire. 2 Fe ccesncces 89 
BO Peer 22 BOND asveceseus 412 New Jersey..... 2S. SUED se evcuscce 25 
REE. seicwce 7 PEED pussvaee 272 New Mexioo:... 4 Vermont ceoccse 10 
Arkansas ...... 19 Kentucky ..... 108 New York...... 179 4 Vingemia .cccccs 16 
California ..... 98 Louisiana ...... 17. North Carolina... 49 Washington .... 40 
Canada ......« i ree 2 North Dakota... 10 West Virginia... 27 
Colorado ...... 101 Maryland ..... BD GRE pa cccesece 1,050 Wisconsin ..... 600 
Connecticut .... 23 Massachusetts .. 27 Oklahoma ..... 15 Wyoming ..... 59 
Delaware ...... 2 Michigan ..... 875 OPOROR cesece - 15 £=Miscellaneous .. 288 
Dist. of Columbia 16 Minnesota ..... 409 Pennsylvania ... 215 Adv. ........- - 444 
OS er 66 Mississippi .... 26 Rhode Island... 2 Foreign ...... . 6 
GeerGis .ccccece 15 Missouri ...... 317 South Carolina... 22 

Oe 51 Montana ...... 39 South Dakota... 72 Total 10,027 
eae 1,116 Nebraska ...... 643 Tennessee ..... 96 Olah «cece 24, 


1 
Adjusted to include Canada in Regular list and take out of Miscellaneous 


The SNIPS MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Constructive Help Founded by The Present Publisher in 1932 for the Sheet Metal, 
Ventilation, Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating and those who do Roofing Work in Connection. 


5707 WEST LAKE STREET 


Published by Ed. Carter CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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Oil Heat PE ccbéee widens wdtwetwancdnesed (1) 
BE. cs reccncvesesacesetenssnsewe __ 90,500 
There were 130 manufacturers of oil i a a eee aa 8:300 
burners, domestic and industrial, in a PAE hy Ste YUE, 
1939, with an output valued at $18,- Colorado ST RTE ALLA IR GI 29, 160 
468,000, according to the Census of Arizona .........022000.0IIII ap 
Manufactures. In addition, $6,376,00U Utah heb kn Kd Ca ORCS OeR a nbeedinesen 53,900 
represented the value of oil burners z ee ene een ea es pound 
made as secondary products of other aciie (Kade DSG TESTER KORCedeesUREDES ne te 
industries, bringing the 1939 total to (/ashington -..--..---.-----+---++  TB.OMO 
$24,844,000. NE inca dna Cate aban eabh ine 500 
This production was divided as fol- ae ED a cee enéetodeseavsecpneneeus 1,250,000 
lows: 1Unknown. 
Fuel-oil burners: —— 1939 1937 
= burners: ment . 1) eraft 
ra raft: 
IN este erer erica cee ctrertrtrtcatereeksvenscsenssesess 9a ESS gig EB 
J) Serer TT TT eT TT TT TTT Ct ‘ . 4 a 
Commercial oil ~ lacie inna » eraft 
t c (natura raft: 
NE re nerrngen ters erttecertc ereccaceasarsesossences mH veot'ttt 
WE ob 6666006 6666666608600 506 CH CEEROS CODE OC CESROR RSH OSES x y a 
——— oll ~~ 
ted: 
Nu er... m £ia dent banatbeekhendedeesseeeusnniesessonrends $3 Poy] $1 enone 
TL endndnonobs db bbESOOO60050000654600006600500000060000 008 ° ,623, 
Number not seperted, ag eg 1s rls iene pespenereensnes $313,514 $305,073 
Distillat d kerosene-o urners for sale separately: 
umber . paceenne : Rd PUShSSENESACHEDSSESEOSOREDORUESES SS EESEREORS $1 wes oes $1 po ph 
WHEE. -e0bb0N6464060d006s S00 Cb Rb RSeSCeCEEESESCORCRSEECSTCEOD OSCE 147, -785, 
Parte for Of] DUFMEFS, VAIUE 2.2... cccccccccccccccccccccscccscceces $1,643,774 $1,465,863 
Stokers The ratio of anthracite to bituminous 


Production of mechanical stokers in 
1945 was 130,824, compared with 42,- 
958 in 1944. Production of Class 1 
stokers (capacity under 61 lbs. of coal 
per hour) was 92,847; Class 2, (61 to 
100 lbs.), 26,232. 

During the first five months of 1946, 
production was 74,877, compared with 
31,359 in the 1945 period. Production 
of Class 1 stokers increased from 14,- 
613 to 67,167. 

Coal-Heat estimated the following 
distribution of stokers in use on June 1, 
1946. 


Baw TAME 2. ccccccccsesecscsccess 57,400 
DD aceneneececesdqensoneeseoscs 5,300 
New Hampshire ........-e+eeeeee8: 4,000 
WHINE ccncececeedocecasevesceses 3,700 
DEMGGRGRMGGRRS co cccccccccoescoccess 34,000 
PEMOGO BOOM occ cccccccccccscceces 3,100 
COMMOCCISUE .ccccccccccccccscccces 7,300 

Se. MND 2 cccsuseccecasuesven 168,000 
DT CE a0. « . spaenceuecdsenwecnas 66,000 
PCE sccccceteeccesosecens 85,000 
POW SOEGED ccccccceccecsescceceses 17,000 

East North Central ...............-. 543,000 
Dt vis etbébhabedhéeeetssb0esen6eeends 80,000 
PD 2 6695n0be6eek ses saueenean 136,000 
ERGIOMR oc ccccccccccccccccccecesces 65,000 
DP. scuceceeaceeeennebedseoness 193,000 
MEE cdéderdedavevennedeesius 69,000 

Wee Bere CORO onccescasedesees 201,000 
Pt cc.esbsbeshdedeeeecenawe 51,000 
DD: n¢ethoeseweeeewdesesseeees 74,000 
DD nonce 56ec0e6onseacectacnceaes 48,000 
DE cs. cndeveeesdeeeseeeeeeeneds 6,000 
DD «ces euneegeegesséeeeeaces 11,200 


= aes ae 4,700 
is PE. 5 66n 60066805 46060500000% 6,100 
ec, GREED dcduccnecnconteses 77,000 
Kentucky ....... 24,000 
Ee <u, ckeneheae dass chueaes 35,000 
DI vccipegdeseedeenseensesoes 11,000 
DD cine 46006000cen 0060004 7,000 
ee He GEE cn canccesauncese 1,450 
ee ee (1) 
DL ‘in veobbuponeqetdanwereenell (1) 
DD ccdteceeddeces¢eeecee8e-es (1) 
FD RbdWeuescnuvnnedeemiedsieees (1) 
ee se cubdunédeadesdeckens 91,000 
Es co6 odUCcenbendedcaceiwée 1,450 
(jj! i s¢ee6e dueawenebennetese 7,450 
TY I one ee ee ee wade 7,000 
EN, a ine oe ete ee oe ek ace kd 19,050 
i Sn - bh eweiehddthe Bbiie'e deena 8,300 
dt te nidins ccna oh eae 27,750 
Se ksenduveabseenekeéseueus 8,500 
SUED Se seceésadebnebibisanecesce 11,500 
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stokers is low—3,073 in comparison to 
71,760 bituminous units for the first 
five months of 1946. 


Largely pioneered by the coal in- 
dustry as a means of offsetting the 
competition of other fuels, the smaller 
stokers have created a rapidly growing 
market for stoker coal. Stoker coal 
consumption is now running at a rate of 
approximately 44,000,000 tons annual- 
ly, Coal-Heat reports, and these figures 
do not include the coal used in Class 5, 
stokers—(those feeding 1,201 lb. of 
coal per hour). This is a gain of 1,045 
per cent since 1933 when consumption 
was 3,880,000 tons. 


While a substantial percentage of 
the nation’s stoker distributors and 
dealers are coal men, they are concern- 
ed with the sale of various types of 
heating and air-conditioning equipment 
—special controls, furnaces, boilers, 
water heaters, attic fans, room coolers. 
Many dealers provide 24-hour engineer- 
ing service and devote particular at- 
tention to both heating modernization 
and new construction. 

That coal plays a major role in heat- 
ing the American home is shown by the 
Census of Housing which reported that 
11 out of 14 dwellings with central 
heating plants are heated with coal, 
and that 15 out of 19 of the others are 
heated with coal or wood. 


Based on present status of the heat- 
ing facilities in use in the United 
States, residential building owners of 
this country, according to Coal-Heat, 
can buy to advantage in the next few 
years: 4.7 million new boilers; 9.6 mil- 
lion warm air furnaces; 12 million 
space heaters; 20 million water heat- 
ers; 13 million heat regulators and 10 
million stoker, gas or oil burners. 


Plumbing and Heating 


The production, distribution and in- 
stallation of plumbing, heating, air con- 


ee 


ditioning and related equipment wij] 
have a vital role in the housing pro. 
gram of 2,700,000 homes in 1946 ang 
1947. This program called for 1,200,009 
dwelling units to be started in 1946, By 
the end of April, 315,000 units or more 
than one-fourth of the quota, had been 
started. 

The completion of these units, how. 
ever, will be largely dependent upon the 
availability of certain critical mate. 
rials. Domestic Engineering obtained 
statements from over 125 manufactur. 
ers of plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment which indicated that 
they expect production to rise sharply, 

Production levels of 1939 are not 
enough to meet this demand. Estimated 
requirements for a few staple plumbing 
and heating items are as follows: 


Total 
Construction 
Housing & Main- 
Program tenance 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe 
(Including fittings). 295 470° 
Cast iron radiation... 36 61t 
Bath Tubs 
(Cast iron & steel) 773 1,073 
EY <scsvengeutes iue 973 1,903 
re 948 1,718 
Water closets ....... 948 1,808 


*Thousand tons. 
tMillion sq. ft. 
§Thousand units. 


Upon making certain manufacturers 
of plumbing fixtures eligible for priori- 
ty assistance, the CPA estimated re- 
quirements and production as follows: 


Estimated 
Production 
Total Re- with 
quirements Priorities 
NID iis vinta earl 1,350,000 1,075,000 
EAWRRETIOS cccccccccs 2,115,000 1,670,000 
Dt diececnceses sae ane 1,400,000 
Water closets ...... 2,220,000 2,000,000 


Installation of these items will neces- 
sitate production of trim and acces- 
sories in corresponding volume. 

Expansion of plumbing and heating 
markets in the underdeveloped rural 
markets is dependent upon the installa- 
tion of water supply systems. Manv- 
facturers in the field expect to produce 
a half million electric water systems 
annually as against a pre-war high of 
300,000. Behind this annual demand 
there is a potential market in 3,500,000 
farm homes and an almost equal po- 
tential in rural non-farm homes. 

Domestic Engineering reports that 
in the boiler-and-radiator fields there 
has been a distinct trend toward forced 
circulation hot water systems. Steam 
systems have been reduced in cost to 
bring them within the small homes 
market. The size of the basic units— 
boilers and radators—have been re- 
duced. Developments in controls and 
automatic heating equipment have been 


important. There is a trend towards 
packaged equipment. 
“Panel” or “radiant” heating sys- 


tems employing hot water came into 
vogue just before the war, both in 
homes and in large structures. Cus- 
tomers surveys indicate that this trend 
will continue and accelerate. 

A number of factors have in recent 
years been combining to establish 8 
type of contractor-dealer outlet for all 
heating and air conditioning who 1s 
both a “merchandiser” and is quali- 
fied to install and maintain this equip- 
ment in such a way as to insure user 
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—_—_—_— — a 
Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 
Sales 
No. (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, 
OOUNE 66600056000006000650 2,225 $379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
and ranges) ......-..++:. 368 36,058 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and supplies ...... 927 134,095 
Plumbing and heating 
(general line) .......... 675 185,102 
OE GEE acceceosecessseces 255 24,720 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 619 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks, 
CEE o00060nnésssuneanneses 210 41,789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 612. ....... 
Plumbing and heating, 
MORCTRE TMS cccccccccces 23 2,855 
Heating (including stoves 
ORG FARNGSS) .ccccccccece 232 17,647 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment, and supplies .... 115 21,396 
AN GERGF cccceccesosccece 142 11,302 


—1939 Census of Business 











— — 


satisfaction with the manufacturers’ 


product. 
For example, there is an increasing 
public awareness that oil burners, 


stokers and gas burners represent only 
one part of the heating system and 
that there is a vital relationship be- 
tween the firing mechanism and the 
boiler or furnace. Efficient operation 
and customer satisfaction, therefore, 
require that the installer of automatic 
heating understands and is prepared to 
tone up the entire heating system. 

Complete heating units combining 
the boiler or furnace with the auto- 
matic firing equipment are consistently 
coming into greater demand. It is 
estimated that within a few years 
about one-third of all automatic heat- 
ing equipment sold will be as complete 
heating units in conjunction with either 
a boiler or furnace. 

On the retail level, therefore, special- 
ty dealers who were set up to handle 
oil burners or stokers alone, or in con- 
nection with fuel oil or coal, are forced 
into the heating business or at least the 
establishment of complete heating de- 
partments. 

This trend was heightened by the 
war which, on the one hand, eliminated 
the opportunity for merchandising pro- 
fits based upon specialty sales and, on 
the other hand, magnified the need for 
qualified contractor-dealers who could 
repair and maintain every component 
of the heating system. 

Successful heating contractors found 
that they must sell complete year 
‘round comfort which includes summer 
cooling as well as winter heating. Fur- 
thermore, any complete air condition- 
ing plant requires automatic control of 
temperature during the heating season. 
Therefore, established heating con- 
tractors who have built their business 
with a reputation for service—what- 
ever their customers’ heating require- 
ments might be—have moved into the 
middle of the distribution picture for 
all types of automatic heating and air 
conditioning. Early in the development 
of this industry the heating contractor 
was drawn into the automatic heating 
and air conditioning field largely be- 
cause of his technical knowledge. Now 
this contractor-dealer has become a 


merchandiser. A recent survey by Do- 
mestic Engineering revealed that in a 
sample of 459 contractor-dealers, 73 
per cent now have show rooms. An ad- 
ditional 17 per eent afe planning to set 
up show rooms as soon as possible. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, 
hoods, etc. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture. 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 

Manufacture and sale of meta] spe- 
cialties. 

Metal buildings, Roofing. 

Briefly described, says Sheet Metal 
Worker, sheet metal work comprises 
the fabrication, assembly, erection and 
installation of sheet metal (usually de- 
fined as 10 gage and lighter) in, on 
and around buildings and used in in- 
dustry. The shop owner is a merchant 
contractor, in that practically all mer- 
chandise he purchases for resale is not 
resold as is, but as part of an installa- 
tion or application requiring fabricat- 
ing operations. Examples include 
warm air furnaces and accessories, 
stokers, oil and gas burners, registers 
and grilles, controls, humidifiers, sheet 
iron and steel, including stainless, lead, 
copper, zinc, Monel, etc., roof ventila- 
tors, fans, blowers, prefabricated ducts 
and fittings, blower fittings, rings and 


canopies, 


flanges, stove pipe, formed and rolled 


roofing, leader and gutter, paints, etc. 
In addition, he purchases shop and op- 
erating equipment and supplies, such 
as solder and soldering equipment, 
welding equipment and supplies, tools 
and machines, scaffolding, ladders, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furnace cleaners, 
etc. 

The 1989 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus- 
try is given as follows: 


SHEET METAL MFRS., 1939 


(000) 


Gutters, downspouts, cornices, ven- 

CA, GO. .n.ncscceceseceensecsens $19,439 
Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, etc. 17,200 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 


GP GREED cccccccccccessosesscesoees 1,754 
SD BE GED ccccccocccccsscceeses 11.704 
PUD, VHRR GG BB cc ccc cccccsccese 3,847 
Portable steel buildings ............ 1,993 
Sheet-metal products not specific- 


GE GR 660 0.000 sndnasenceseans 53,284 

The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 
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Heating and Plumbing Equipment 





Dealers, 1939 
Sales 
No (000) 
BIE, . 660 s0csectenkones 7 $ 290 
DEE n800s0500000060008 13 3 
BIMRRERB sccccccvesccscves 20 2 
CED. bncccccesvecsocas 359 7,004 
COGS cccccccccssccccce 36 418 
a ea bbeseeenneeuse 63 1,721 
ee re 11 297 
District x” Columbia...... 13 998 
Dt p..tuse¢netesensauss 34 460 
SEE, 65040 6060000000e060 29 1,244 
tl cccarseneeeunedioess 26 638 
DEEL . 663.60600860b6o00000 290 6,653 
Indiana 203 3,351 
211 2, 
96 1,491 
34 584 
16 534 
53 1,636 
25 1,637 
159 71,268 
263 5,327 
93 1,662 
16 8 
104 2,076 
12 95 
87 774 
34 1,285 
125 4,045 
474 16,359 
North Carolina .......... 1 2 
North Dakota ...... ann i 16 589 
GD: kccnncnewesssencceséas 298 6,586. 
GH, ccccsecssnescecce 55 966 
GROMER coccccccccsccceccce 55 1,761 
Pennsylvania ..........++. 318 8.341 
OES BES ccccccccccces 26 1,187 
16 335 
23 175 
24 498 
109 2,984 
18 793 
32 667 
29 503 
WENO cccccccccccece 105 2,332 
West ViTBIe ccccccccccce 49 64 
TEE x0<n600s00000006 131 2,023 
WEEE cc veccecececceces 15 14 
Ws. Ge dddsdcencesavcadaas 4,262 $102,404 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Census of Business 
About 75 dealers reporting to the Bureau 


of the Census had a 1945 gain of 54% above 
the 1939 level. 








WARM AIR FURNACES 


1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
Warm air furnaces, part 
and registers, total value. "$38, 225 $38,197 
Warm air furnaces: 

Number reported: 
eae 314 332 
WE ccasdesdaesdateckons $21,609 $25,029 

Number not reported, 

TE stdcustnaseecbonece $6,442 $1,837 
Parts and registers......... $7,945 $9,679 
Assembled from purchased 

GRE -oxndceeesnscedsecaneas $2,229 $ 1,653 

Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How to Prove the Value of Your Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising in Terms of 
Dollars and Cents. 


This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 
of his advertising in a business paper 
in reaching present customers, com- 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 
The application of the formula to an 
actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen 
others are given. Published by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. 
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Arow to Keach 


> WHOLESALERS 
> WHOLESALERS’ SALESMEN 
> CONTRACTORS 


with one cost-saving combination package 


Why ALL THREE are important: 


The Wholesaler stocks thousands of items, in- 

vests thousands of dollars, in order to have 
plumbing and heating equipment and supplies where 
they’re needed, when they’re needed by the con- 
tractors. In the past manufacturers have had to 
depend entirely upon expensive personal selling and 
direct mail to reach the important purchasing exec- 
utives, of which there is an average of two in each 
of the worthwhile 2,000 wholesaler establishments. 


Wholesalers’ Salesmen. With an average of 444 

salesmen per wholesaler establishment, the man- 
ufacturer’s sales department has found it impos- 
sible to keep in touch with more than a few, ex- 
cept at occasional sales meetings and the like. Yet 
the wholesalers’ salesmen are the only direct link 
from manufacturer to contractor, and as such are 
extremely important in the manufacturer’s promo- 
tion picture. 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors. There are 

25,000 plus contractors of all sizes scattered over 
the entire United States. All of the progressive 
ones want as much information as they can get 
about the materials and equipment they need on 
the job, and about the products they buy and install 
for home and industrial users. 


Reach ALL THREE with Plumbing & 
Heating Wholesaler, and Plumbing & 
Heating Journal: 


Plumbing & Heating Wholesaler is read by nearly 
3,000 purchasing and other executives, 4,000 whole- 
saler salesmen, and over 2,000 engineers, manufac- 
turers’ agents, manufacturers and their salesmen. 
Begun last February as a news letter, PRHW was 
converted with the August issue into a full fledged 
magazine at the demand of the wholesalers them- 
selves. 





It is built from the wholesalers’ own lists, at their 
own request, in order that they might have a maga- 
zine devoted editorially and advertising-wise to 


their own specific interests. And manufacturers 
who make their advertising as specific as the edi- 
torial should find these readers responsive. 
Plumbing & Heating Journal is read by over 12,000 
plumbing and heating contractors who look to the 
editorial pages for technical data and work-sheet 
information that will help them operate more effi- 
ciently, more profitably—and they look to the ad- 
vertising pages for the kind of information they 
need to buy intelligently and to understand the 
manufacturer’s problems and plans. 


The cost is LOW. 


Manufacturers can talk specific benefits to whole- 
salers and their salesmen, and to plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors and reach more of them at lower 
cost by using pages in both Plumbing & Heating 
Wholesaler and Plumbing & Heating Journal. The 
combination rate SAVES $55 A MONTH! 





1 Page 12 T R in each P&HJ and P&HW........... $410-$390* 

(Individual rates—1 Page 12 T R—P&HW—$220; P&HJ— 
$245—Total $465) 

Advertising rates are based on 6,000 circulation; 8,000 guar- 
anteed; over 9,000 actually delivered. 





*All advertisers who used space in P&HJ in 1946 prior to 
September 1, or who reserved space prior to that date to be 
used before July, 1947, are entitled to the combination rate 
marked with the atserisk above, through June, 1947, issues. 


| “HOW AND WHAT THE PLUMBING AND HEATING INDUSTRY BUYS AND SELLS” 


For additional information about the market ask for this free leaflet. It describes: 
1. What is meant by plumbing and heating — what is involved 


2. The channels of distribution 
3. What the plumbing and heating contractor buys. 
Just write Plumbing & Heating Journal, 45 West 45th Street, New York 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL « PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLESALER 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHICAGO —T. B. Cashion, C. J. Cashion, R. M. Mahoney (Midwestern District Manager) 10 S. LaSalle St., Central 5112 @ OHIO and WESTERN PENNA. —H. O. 


Taylor, 1503 Orchard Grove, LAKEWOOD, OHIO @ NEW ENGLAND and N. Y. STATE—J. R. Feger, 242 Washington St., 
EASTERN PENNA., MD., DEL.—R. A. Davies, Jr., 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. @ PACIFIC COAST—Don Harway & Co., 816 W. 5th St., 


68 Post St., SAN FRANCISO, CALIF. 
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Establis 
iii Oldest Publication 
in this Industry 





Marke: The market covered by Sheet 
Metal Worker is a composite industry comprising 
the fabrication and erection of sheet metal in, on 
and around buildings and the production of parts 
or items for industrial use. The men engaged in 
this work are sheet metal contractors, dealers and 
wholesalers. There are three types of products 
used in the industry: 


maintains an Information and Service Bureau 
which is constantly used by thousands of sub- 
scribers. 


es @ 

Advertising: The satisfactory results Sheet 
Metal Worker produces for its advertisers are 
indicated by the record of those who have used 
space continuously for 25 to 70 years. List on 
request. Recognition of its position in this field is 
shown by the impressive list of nationally-known 
steel companies and manufacturers of furnaces 
and air conditioning equipment now using it 
regularly. 


1. Equipment for resale in connection with erec- 
tion or installation work: Warm air heating and 
air conditioning units and allied products, regis- 
ters, grills, blowers, filters, thermostats, etc. 


2. Materials for fabrication: Sheets, iron and 
steel, black and galvanized, copper, monel, stain- 
less, etc. 


Circulation: June, 1946 ABC figures show 


7,669 paid circulation . . . quality circulation with 


3. Shop equipment and supplies: Sheet metal top reader interest. 


working machines, brakes, presses, shears, weld- 
ers, etc. Complete and detailed figures on this 
growing market will be gladly furnished on 
request. 


Reader interest is indicated by high renewal per- 
centage and number of readers answering adver- 
tisements. 


Every effort is being made to continue to improve 
the quality of circulation to insure greatest pos- 
sible buying power of advertisers. 





Editorial Coverage: Sheet Metal Worker 


is outstanding in its editorial service. Its Editor 
and Publisher, E. A. Scott, has been identified 
with the Journal since 1909 and knows the inter- 
ests, problems and needs of the industry. Editorial 


3ecause of these factors, advertisers get splendid 
results. 


Write for your free copy of “How 


and What the Sheet Metal Con- 


material is practical, work-shop information pre- 
* tracting Industry Buys and Sells.” 


sented for easy readability. Sheet Metal Worker 














~ NEW ENGLAND: 


CLEVELAND: 
‘ Joseph R. Foger H: O. Taylor, . 
242 Washington St., neti, Conn. iS 1503 Orchard Grove, Lakewood, 
_ Norwich ‘47120 - Cleveland A Se 
PACIFIC COAST: Aipuhgie Dp 
Don. Harway & Co., CHICAGO: . ) 


816 W. Fifth St., Los A eles 13, 
Mutual 8512, and 68 Post Stee: 
+ San Francisco 4, - a Sane é 


Roswell. M. Mahoney, Mgr., 
Thomas B. Cashion, C. J. Cashion,. % 
10 s. LaSalle St., nn a 3; My: : 
Veber 1069 Contet S : 









NEW YORK — Robert A. Davies, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 19, Bryant PWT ya 
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Dwellings Without Private 


Baths, 1940 
(INCLUDING BOTH OCCUPIED AND 
UNOCCUPIED) 
Without % of 
Private Bath Total 
NEw ENGLAND: 
DERERO  cccccesecece 136,125 55.0 
New Hampshire .. 58,893 39.2 
Vermont ......++«- 42,282 41.4 
Massachusetts -» 196,613 17.3 
Rhode Island ..... 46.766 23.8 
Connecticut ....... 85,249 18.8 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
New York ........ 655,652 17.8 
New Jersey ....... 210,218 18.6 
Pennsylvania ...... 908,442 37.2 
E. N. CENTRAL: 
GED seececcesccose 709,351 38.1 
TMGIARA cccccccecee 513,919 54.4 
DD ssesnceseees 776,185 36.3 
Michigan .......«- 539,795 37.5 
Wisconsin ........ 417,575 48.7 
W. N. CENTRAL: 
Minnesota .......- 399,337 64.5 
BO ccnecvceccesse 400,941 58.2 
Missouri .......++. 617,852 57.0 
North Dakota 124,647 80.4 
South Dakota 127,642 74.6 
Nebraska ......+.:. 214,513 67.7 
MERGES ccccccccess 311,875 60.1 
SoutTH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware ...-++.«++ 28,906 40.3 
Maryland  ..cccsece 180,642 39.5 
Dist. of Columbia. 30,603 17.7 
Virginia .....ss66. 405.785 64.9 
West Virginia 282,844 65.6 
North Carolina 590,976 76.3 
South Carolina 343,012 78.8 
Georgia ....seeeees 672,816 76.3 
PROTIGR cccccccccces 257,204 46.2 
E. S. CENTRAL: 
Kentucky ........- 507,854 73.8 
Tennessee .......- 533,810 75.6 
BERBRTER cccccccess 535,675 80.3 
Mississippi ........ 452,45 86.0 
W. S. CENTRAL: 
Arkansas ......++-:; 413,303 83.5 
Louisiana ........:; 397,737 67.2 
Oklahoma)e....... « «+ ss 409,846 67.2 
TORRS cccccccsccces 1,060,796 62. 
MouUNTAIN: 
DOOR. cccccccece 107,367 63.1 
DE. snadeveoesues 89,247 61.6 
Wyoming ......--. 43,501 59.1 
CRUSTED cccccccese 177,887 53.7 
New Mexico ...... 99,538 72.7 
OO Te 73,737 53.5 
IEE cecccccceceses 54,807 39.3 
Nevada ....sseeees 14,930 43.7 
PACIFIC: 
Washington ...... 198,333 35.5 
GEE nccccecscces 135,575 38.8 
California ......... 362,186 16.6 
We BR ovccccecess 15,855,246 45. 





ances in homes, institutions, indusirial, 
commercial and governmental struc- 
tures. It includes also an analysis of 
the merchandising methods of Domes- 
tic Engineering dealers. Available from 
Domestic Engineering. 


Domestic Engineering Market Possi- 
bilities by States 


Quota sheets assisting the manufac- 
turer to set up quotas for sales in his 
various territories. 


Merchandising Activities of Domestic 
Engineering Dealers in the Rural 
Market 


A survey report (in two parts) de- 
scribing the opportunities in the rural 
and suburban market and showing the 
advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices used by Domestic Engineering 
dealers. 


Merchandising Activities of Domestic 
Engineering Dealers in the Field of 
Heating and Appliance Equipment 


Tempisphere, the Quality Market 


In this brochure, Heating and Venti- 
lating has made an exhaustive study of 
the complicated air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, piping, ventilating and 
heating market. 


A Quick Picture of the Warm Air 
Heating, Residential Air Condition- 
ing and Sheet Metal Contracting 
Field. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
analyzes all types of air conditioning 


and lists the installed products re. 
quired for each. Published by Amer. 
ican Artisan. 


Industry’s Largest Users of Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment Tell How They Purchase. 
This research piece, issued in in- 

triguing form, gives the results of a 

survey made by a professional research 

organization for Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning. 


Associations 
Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg, 


Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., 17 


Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors National Assn., 1250 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


National Assn. of Sheet Metal and 
Allied Contractors of the U. S., 412 N. 
Wolcott St., Chicago. 

National Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Assn., Hotel Secor, Toledo. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland. 

Oil Burner Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Air Conditioning and 
News, 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 


Refrigeration 





A Quick Picture of the Publication and 
and Field of “Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning.” 


An illustrated survey covering the 
heating, piping and air conditioning 
markets in industrial, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings is- 
sued by Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning. Listing products used in 
providing the services of the industry, 
the folder shows applications of prod- 
ucts and suggests possible development 
of new ones for such usage. A break- 
down of the publication’s readership is 
given and a summary of editorial pol- 
icies and aims is presented. 


The Residential Heating Market. 


In this booklet, American Artisan 
gives an exhaustive analysis of figures 
from the 1940 Census of Housing. 


The Domestic Engineering Market 


A description of the market for such 
mechanical equipment as_ heating, 
plumbing, air conditioning and appli- 
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American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. 
Covers residential air conditioning, warm 
air heating, and sheet metal contract- 
ing. Est. 1880. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close Ist. N. 1 A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,046; (gross), 8,753. Con- 
tractors, 6,067; wholesalers, 659; manu- 
facturers, 533; public utilities, 60; others, 
745. Rates, based on amount of space 
used in one year—Less than 1% pages, 
$230 per page; 1% pages, $200; 3 pages, 
$180; 6 pages, $165; 9 pages, $157.50; 12 
pages, $150. 

Color: Standard red or green, $35.00 per 
page additional. Red or green in special 
positions and all other colors, $65.00 for 
one page; $25.00 for each additional page. 
Bleed: pages. 10%: % pages, 15% addi- 
tional to black and white rate. 

For additional data see pages 48-49. 


Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 
4. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%x12%. Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 19th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,642. Flat 
rates—1 page, $115; % page, $60; % 
page, $30. 

Standard red, $25; bleed, $12. 

For additional data see page 43. 








Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave.. 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic En- 
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gineering Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
33. Trim size, 8%&x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
12,245; (gross), 13,182. Plumbing and 
heating contractors, 6,294; plumbing con- 
tractors, 976; heating contractors, 764; 
wholesalers and their salesmen, 2,115; 
others, 2,320. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 280.00 160.00 90.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 


Color—Standard red or orange, $55 per 
Page extra; ail other colors, (wo pages 
or less, $90 extra; bleed, 10% extra. 


For additional data see pages 44-45. 





Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Published 
by Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. 
Price, $7.50. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published March 1. Forms 
close Jan. 1. Mid-year Supplement, forms 
close Oct. 1. Catalog service available any 
time. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates, cata- 
log-directory—1 page, $225: 2 pages. $410; 


3 nages, $585: 4 pages, $740: 6 pages, 
$870: 8 pages $1,000: 12 pages, $1,260; 
16 pages, $1,520. Mid-year supplement 


available only to users of annua! Calta- 
log Directory edition—Rates on request. 
Standard color, $80 first page; add'l 
pages, $15. 
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Fueloll & O11 Hent, 232 Madison Avé., 
New York 16. Published by Heating Pub- 





lishers, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size. 8% 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 11,9593 
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SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF OIL BURNERS 











THOUSANDS 
SHIPMENTS STOCKS, END OF MONTH 
Non-Residential Non-Residential 
Residential Residential 
1946 —8- 
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(gross), 12,42° Oilheating, fuel oil, and 
air conditioning dealers and distributors, 


13,215; mfrs., 1,263; others, 310. Rates— 

Times i Page % Page % Page 
1 $296.00 $219.00 $128.00 
6 260.00 196.00 105.00 
12 230.00 170.00 95.00 

Standard red, $35 per page; bleed, $20. 
Fon additional data see pages” 58-59. 








Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Bivd., Bay- 





onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10x15. Publisned list and 15th. Forms 
close 23rd and 8th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation, 12, 096. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $296.00 Sis 00 $128.00 
6 260. 00 196.00 105.00 
12 30.00 170.00 95.00 
Fo additional data see page 47 
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Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafayette 
St.. New York 13. Published by The In- 
dustrial Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 11,1098; 


(gross), 11,524. Dasntuaene and architects, 
832; contractors, 2,153; federal, state and 
city, 1,015; utilities, 576; industrial, 2,089; 
buildings, 621; mfrs. and their employes 
and agents, 2,205; dealers and whole- 
Salers, 632; others, 1,089. Rates, based on 
total space used within one year—Less 
than 1 page, $240; 1 page, $220 per page; 


3 pages, $210; 6 pages, $180; 12 
$150; 24 pages, $125. 
Standard red, orange, green, 
low, $30; bleed rate, $20. 
For additional data see page 38. 


pages, 


blue or yel- 


Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ Direc- 
tory, 146 Lafayette St., New York 13. 
Published by The Industrial Press. Con- 





trolled. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
444x614. Published Dec. 1st. Forms close 
Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


Rates—2 pages, $275; 1 
page, $80; % page, $45. 
bleed, $10. 


tion, 106,161. 
page, $145; % 
Standard red, $50; 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 
Keeney Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,061; 
(gross), 12,814. Engineers and architects, 
905; contractors, 2,832; federal, state and 
City, 818; utilities, 384; industrial, 2.509; 
buildings, 764; mfrs. and their agents 
and employes, 2,409; wholesalers and 


dealers, 565; others, 1,089. Rates— 

Per Page 
Less than 1% pages............. $300.00 
EO BEES OF WORE. oc ccciccsnecoes 280.00 
ee Oe WON se ci eddeescdcewiesn 260.00 
ee Oe PO ces cicesecasnuress 235.00 
DS MRSS BH POR. cc ctececciveevess 220.00 
BS WOR TE POSE. ccc cecdsevecuvess 200.00 
Color—Standard red, $50 per page add'l; 
red in special positions and all other 


colors, $85 for one page, $40 for each 
add'l page; bleed, pages 10% add'l; half 
pages, 15% add'l on total billing. 

For additional data see pages 40-41. 





Heating. Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10. 
Published by American Society of Heat- 


ine & Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. 
Price, $6. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%4x7%. Published Jan. Forms close 
Nov. 1. Cash discount, 2%. Circulation, 
15.250. Rates—1 page, $185; 2 pages, 
$170; 4 pages, $140; 6 pages, $120. Dis- 


2 consecutive editions 
contract. 


count of 10% for 
if on 2-yr. or T.F. 





Home Comforts Wholesaler, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Heather- 
ton Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%\. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,243; 





paid, 454; controlled, 2,242. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $145.00 $ 78.00 $ 45.00 
6 134.00 72.00 40.00 
12 125.00 67.00 36.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15% 








Illinois Master Plumber, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Illinois 
Master Plumbers Ass’n. Est. 1915. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 27.00 $ 16.00 
12 19.25 11.00 





Ladle. The, 162? Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size. 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,938; paid, 
2,465. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$125.00 $ 85.00 $ 65.00 

6 beg 00 Lb + 55.00 

12 100.00 70.0 50.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 520. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 
303 Washington St., Brooklyn 1. Pub- 
lished by The Master Plumber. Est. 
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1933. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 10,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
s 135.00 80.00 50.00 

00 45.00 


120.00 70. 
standard color, $40; bleed, 15% extra. 


Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air 
Cenditioning Contractors Nat'l Assn., 
1250 Avenue of The Americas, New York 





20. Est. 1894. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 71.50 50.00 33.00 
12 65.00 45.00 30.00 
Standard color, red, blue, orange, $20; 


bleed rate, $15. 
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Plumbing & Heating Business. Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17. 
Published by Plumbing & Heating Pub. 
Co. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
25th. Agency 6 discount, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, Jan 46 26,886; (gross), 28,306. 
Fixed, 11,564; rotated, 15,416. Plumbing 
and heating contractors, fixed, 8,600; ro- 


tated, 15,416; plumbing and heating 

wholesalers, 1,672; others, 1,292. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page ¥% Page 
1 $325.00 190.00 $100.00 
6 295.00 162.50 $1.25 
12 280.00 147.50 81.25 


Color, $75 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 


Plumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W. 
45th St.. New York 19. Published by 
Scott-Choate Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





11,528; (gross), 2,562. Plumbing and 
heating contractors, 7,342; plumbing con- 
tractors, 1,108; heating contractors, 336; 
wholesalers, 1,562; others, 1,596. oy 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Pa 
1 $315.00 $265.00 $100, 50 
6 280.00 150.00 90.00 
12 245.00 135.00 80.00 


Standard red, blue or orange, $60 per 
page or half-page; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 54. 





Refrigerating Engineering. 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 





Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler, 45 W. 
45th St., New York 19. Published by 
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PASE eM AEA TZNING ADVERTISER 


V ITH more than two and one-half million domestic oil- 

eltigtlaamsieh. operating in the United States, the number THE DEALER IN OILHEATING 
will most conservatively be doubled in the first five postwar EQUIPMENT finds himself almost in- 
evitably wedded to the fueloil business. 

1950. Assuming only two and one-half million sales from V-] in 1945 more than three-fifths (62.4%) 
dav ends endiat 1940. a) ' of all oilburner sales and 86.7% of all 

ay to the end o 0, about one and one-half million will be oilheating service calls were made by 
conversions to oil fram coal, four hundred thousand will re- companies which were in both fueloil 
and oilheating operations. The reasons 
new homes. Depending upon the progr I for this are easy to understand: 
gress of the housing pro- 

; 1) WHEN AN EQUIPMENT SALE 
gram, new homes may take as many as one and one-half million is o it is nai teas but the 
in the period, for less than one-third of these dw ellings thus far dealer can also get an oil contract in 
nearly every instance, with the prospect of 
continuous profits from fuel through 
' an ¥ 
thirds of new homes to be heated with oil. warm air systems ny Hy pete eed Boa ger 

will be used, while the ratio is just reversed but rather sells continuous satisfactory 

heating, which the burner, his oil and his 
tions, for two-thirds of these service will provide. = 

will have boiler he (2) IN CONTRAST to the traditional 

avs DULCE neating. craftminded plumber or heating contrac- 

tor, the fueloil and oilheating dealer is an 

alert merchandiser. Through specialty 





years, and will more likely reach six million by the end of 
place old oilburners and six hundred thousand will go into 


are installing coal equipment, with the balance using modern 
automatic fuels. Current trends indicate that in about two- 


in old home oilheating installa- 


[ Oilheating equipment sales are 
year-around, distributed as fol- 
lows: 13.2% in the ist quarter; 


20.3% in the 2nd; 37.4% in the 
3rd and 29.1% in the 4th. 


selling methods, including canvassing 
and advertising, he goes out after busi- 
ness rather than waiting for calls to fill 
needs, as is customary with the conven- 
tional craftsman. The oilheating man is 
by nature energetic, alert to change, per- 
suading other people to change, to get 
away from obsolescent heating habits. 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is the one 
publication that by origin, by back- 
round and by demonstrated activity 
rings the greatest help to these oil- 
heating-fueloil dealers on their problems 
of product, service and management. 
(3) BECAUSE THESE DEALERS have 
a continuing business relationship with 
their customers (averaging 1.7 service 
calls and 7.5 oil delivery calls per year), 
they are frequently in position to recom- 
mend and sell replacement equipment, 
heating accessories, extensions to the 
heating system, and other home pfoducts 
and services. Thus their aggressive mar- 
keting attitude carries forward from the 
first sale through the succeeding years. 
Nearly twenty-five million oil and service 
s calls are made each year on domestic 
. oilheating users. If the dealers making 
ie these calls are convinced that you have a 
product that fits their market they can 
and will sell a lot of it. 


Wag 
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ABOUT AN IMPORTANT GROWING MARKET 


IN 1945 DEALERS SPENT about 3% of their 
gross income for advertising, with news- 
papers and telephone directories getting the 
largest share. In 1946 their total advertising 
expenditure will run slightly over $5 millions. 

WHO HANDLES the 13% of service calls 
and 38% of burner sales that are not made by 
the integrated fueloil-oilheating dealers? . . . 
primarily plumbers, furnace dealers, hard- 
ware stores, furniture stores, supply houses 
and miscellaneous retailers. Those in this 
assorted group doing any substantial volume 
in oilheating also need and get FUELOIL & 
OIL HEAT, for nowhere else can they find 
adequate help on that department of their 


businesses. 
* * * 


OILBURNERS AND RELATED oilheating 
equipment are not sold in large volume 
through jobbers. In 1945 no more than ten 
per cent passed through the hands of a 
middleman; 90% was sold direct from the 
burner manufacturer to the dealers. This 
practice is largely due to the fact that more 
than 70% of the industry's total volume 
moves through exclusive franchised retail 
outlets. 

FOR OILHEATING ACCESSORIES, 
however, many jobbers are used. In general, 
the smaller items, not an integral part of the 
oilfiring equipment itself, move through 
these channels, but it is interesting to note 
that strong brand consciousness exists with 
this equipment, and a recent survey of job- 
bers by FUELOIL & OIL HEAT disclosed 
that nearly 88% of the combination fueloil- 





We publish many books for the Industry: 
“Better Oilheating."” a service handbook is 
now in its second edition; “The Beacon 
Radiation Guide" is a compilation of tables 
for quick figuring of heat losses in houses, 
and radiation or BTU's required; "Oil Heat- 
ing Catalog” is a widely used list of manu- | 
facturers with important data; “Oil Burner 
Specifications” is also widely used; and the 
“Beacon Boiler Reference Book" gives rat- 
ings of over 2,000 models of old and new 
mapeenaiansantase belers. 


= —— —_—_—_—_-_—4 








burner dealers ask for specific brands at the 
supply house counter. 

SUPPLY HOUSE SALESMEN are too 
busy to do much selling of individual prod- 
ucts; they fill orders. if, through the adver- 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. « 


tising pages of FUELOIL & OIL HEAT, you 
have made your product known and liked, it 
will be called for by name. With few excep- 
tions, the best known products need to carry 
only moderate discounts to the jobbers, while 
little-known items must carry heavy jobbing 
discounts. All jobbers and supply houses 
handling any important volume of oil- 
heating materials and accessories read 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT for it is the only 
source of enough material to keep them 
abreast of this dynamic industry. 

A NEW TYPE OF SUPPLY HOUSE, 
operated by former oilheating dealers, serv- 
vice men, etc., is appearing in the richest oil- 
heating markets. These men are able to talk 
the language of the oilheating and fueloil 
dealer, and thus give better service. In Massa- 
chusetts, an excellent oilheating market, this 


type of dealer will this year sell 22.2% of the 
equipment and supplies which fueloil and 
Peay ee te 


{ Literature. Our Statistical Peperment has 
made available many useful and interesting ; 
| reprints, data sheets, and lists, such as break- i 
i downs of oilheating installations, oil-fired 
boilers and furnaces, fueloil sales, trucks, | 

| etc., by states, years, etc. Our “Customers | 
i Talk About Fuels,” “Oilheating Tomor- 
row” and similar market studies are free to | 

| advertising men, and of much value to any- | 
| one wanting authentic information on this 
market. | 

i 


oilheating dealers buy through supply 
houses; in New Jersey, 22.2%; and in Michi- 
gan, which is a thin market, only 3.8%. Most 
of this business is being taken away from the 
old line plumbing and heating supply 
houses who are not enthusiastic about oil- 
heating equipment. It is obvious which 
publication this new type of jobber will 
read, since he is primarily an oilheating man. 


> ” * 


THE OILBURNER MANUFACTURERS 
are progressive, well-informed on both tech- 
nical and merchadising methods, and the in- 
dustry’s producers include some of the 
largest corporate names in the country. They 
are currently making not only conversion 
burners, but also boilers, furnaces, hot-water 
heaters, floor furnaces, steam generators and 
many special applications of their equipment 
for industrial and commercial uses, fitted 
with their own burners. 


THIS YEAR THEY WILL BUY about $1 
million worth of advertising space and time; 
supply their dealers with well-co-ordinated 
retail campaign material; maintain excellent 
service and sales schools that compare favor- 
ably with those of any other industry making 
products for the home. 

* + * 


CIRCULATION. Member of C.C.A. Current 
statement not available at publication time, 
but there is no great change from the last one 
which showed total distribution of 12,500 
of which about 11,000 were dealers and job- 
bers and the rest manufacturers, fieldmen, 
librariés, advertisers, agencies, etc. 


RESULTS. Recently a %-page ad pulled 
inquiries from 21 states in the first 10 days 
after publication; a half-page ad featuring 
an instruction booklet pulled 408 inquiries 
in one month. These and many other good 
records indicate the keen reader interest 
desired by all advertisers. 

THE FIRST 6 ISSUES of 1946 showed an 
increase in advertising of 34.3% compared 
with the same issues in 1945, and also com- 
pared with increases of 6 to 9% for all other 
papers in the heating field, and small losses 
among the petroleum papers. This record is 


i i i tt i tl tl i 


WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO SELL THEM? 

Each instaliation means increased demand 
( for trucks, pumps, fueloil hose, nozzles, 
( reels, filters (air and oil), tubing, fittings, 

tools, duct-work, steel, boilers, furnaces, 
/ fans, blowers, refractories, combustion 
) chambers, high-temperature cements, fire- 

brick, stove and furnace cand boiler paints, 
\ water heaters, radiators, radiator air 
valves, radiator shields, radiator valves, 
pipe, pipe fittings, globe valves, Crsats and 
flue gas analyzers, thermometers, tanks (all 
kinds), tank gauges, chimney linings, tank 
racks, fill-signals, fill-boxes, vent-pipes, 
foot valves, strainers, pressure-regulating 
valves, electrodes, transformers, electrical 
fittings of all kinds, conduit, switches, cable, 
terminals, cast-iron, aluminum § castings, 
thermostats, boiler controls, furnace con- 
trols, fan switches, limit controls of all 
kinds, stack switches, draft controls, pres- 
sure gauges, wr saws, tires, bulk 
station equipment, truck pumps, meters, 
floats of all kinds, etc. 






















due to the expansion of the industry plus an 
appreciation of FUELOIL & OIL HEAT as an 
advertising medium—based on its editorial 
competence and record in the field. 


Published by Heating Publishers, Inc. * 232 Madison Avenue 
Phone: LExington 2-4566 


aul neat 





MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 
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air heating, air conditioning, heet metal ) re gi 1 1 she 5 Tor 
contractors and dealer », 998 whol Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- — aay oa | mene ee3 Cit 
alers, 204; others, 1,467. Rates turers. lation, 3,270; (gross), 3,300. Plumbing 
Times 1 Pase \% Page % Page (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) and heating contractors, 2,5 otl 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 9°26 Rates 
6 160.00 85.00 $5.00 Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, , i _— * Pease “Pp 
12 150.00 80.00 42 00 2665 S. Vermont Ave... Los Angeles 7, Cal me Ss I y+ A : Lab - 4 
Standard red or green, $45 per page o1 Published by J. B. Reeves & Son. Est é ” 80°00 ’ ‘7 a0 ’ 
half-page 1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 12 7e Ag 49°00 
or tio data see page } Type page. 7x10. Publishe ronth “ es ~ oe 
I a t 10 ies dheen tek hanna 7 atten et Standard color (red), $30; bleed 10 
Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi Circulation, 4,018. Rates ——— ee 
cago 44. Published by E. C. Carter. Est Times l Page % Page % Page 
is ‘ led. Trim ze, 6%x10. Type 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 CAB 
page, 5%x8\% Published 20th Forms 6 125.00 70.00 40.00 4 . 
close 15th Agency discounts. 15-0. Cir- ° 100.00 55 00 30.00 Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 
‘ : (Sworn), 10,000. Rates Standard color rate, $40; bleed rate, $10. ‘eT of Canada, 481 ar feo 
Times 1 Page Ll, Page 4 age ’ F ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean 
l $125.00 $ 62.50 $ 31.25 cg =a a mamta Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 1907 ( 
6 105.00 52.50 26.25 CANADA trolled. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type } 
1 100.00 50.00 25.00 = . 7x10 Published 15th Forms clos¢ 
Standard red, $35 ; 7 Agency discounts, at Circulat 
For additional data see vage 51 4,981; (gross), 5,301. ealer contract 
= CCABY 4.071; others, 862. Rates 
Southern Plumbing, Heating and Air Times 1 Page % Page % | 
Conditioning, 44% Marietta St., Atlanta Detaillant, Le En Pilomberie Et Chauf- i $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 
Published by Southern Journals Pub fagwe, 1440 St Catherine St., West, Mont- 6 85.00 50.00 
Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim size real, Que., Can Published by French 12 75.00 42.50 
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In spite of severe restrictions, pro- 
duction of whisky during the 10 months 
ending April 30, 1946, was 131,931,000 
tax gallons, compared with 41,562,000 
during the previous period. Production 
of brandy was 32,565,000 gallons; rum, 
2,127,000 gallons; gin, 6,498,000; spir- 
its, including industrial, 73,040,000. 

Liquor Store and Dispenser reported 
whisky inventories in March, 1946, to 
be 291.9 million tax gallons, about 135 
million below normal. This _ publica- 
tion asserted that meat supplies could 
be increased automatically by allowing 
distillers more grain. It would result 
from use, in balanced animal feed 
diets, of the high protein and vitamin 
concentrates in distillers’ dried grain, 
recovered as a by-product. One pound 
of this concentrate will replace 3.7 
pounds of corn when used to balance 
the diet of steers, according to this 
authority. This is because distillers 
use only the starch content of the 
grain, all of the vitamins and minerals 
being recovered. 

Imports of whisky and other spirits 
increased from $44,750,000 in 1941 to 
$89,156,000 in 1944. 

Federal liquor taxes in the first 
quarter of 1946 were $643 million, as 
the result of an increase from $6 to $9 
per gallon. The United States spent 
$7.8 billion on alcoholic drinks in 1945, 
taxes taking $3 billion, with the gov- 
ernment getting four-fifths of this sum. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 135,600 drinking places, with 
sales of $1,385,032,000. Drinking places 
with meals numbered 82,310, and had 
sales of $967,736,000. Those without 
meals numbered 53,284, with sales of 
$417,296,000. In addition, 19,136 liquor 
stores had sales of $586,351,000. About 
one-half of the country’s 170,000 eating 
places also dispense liquor. 


The census gave this commodity 
breakdown of drinking places with an- 
nua! sales of $20,000 or more: Beer, 
wine and liquors, 77.4 per cent; meals, 
16.4 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 
co, 3.7 per cent; candy, soft drinks, 
ete. 1.2 per cent; other, 1.3 per cent. 

Volume of liquor stores with sales 
f £20,000 and over was divided as fol- 
lows: Liquors and other spirits, 84.1 
per cent; wines, 8.6 per cent; beer and 
ale, 5.0 per cent; cigars, tobacco, 0.4 
per cent; other, 0.9 per cent. 
ie 1939 Census of Manufactures 
Teported 135 producers of distilled 
liquors with products valued at $56,- 
080.000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
fie’ and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
anc 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 

ie 1989 Census of Manufactures re- 
mn d that corn and bourbon whisky 
accounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
wh sky produced, both in quantity and 
vaie. The former was 64,446,000 











Primary Liquor Outlets and Sales in 1939 








Drinking Places Package Stores Total— 
No. of Sales No. of Sales % of All 
State Est. (000) Est. (000) Retail Sales 

Ss cc dincheabnenanecnte 551 $ 4,856 69 $ 9,120 3.20 
BE dou nitcecesebeavaanes® 493 6.449 42 784 4.46 
BE on. kdecneveceédeenaue 976 3,572 483 6,344 3.32 
CL cedvscecstaucenseehe 7,876 92,918 2,775 38,017 4.10 
CR. cawneennavecuse seus 856 10.036 36 5,206 3.72 
CP. sredbuscancesewees 1,734 15,125 1,012 17,554 4.55 
PE. siccanecuensecbanes ee 222 3,101 7 1,596 4.26 
eee, GS GeeRGiwésccccctccss 76 1,735 249 11,923 3.39 
EE. ccc pee eeeateeuen 2,077 17,247 353 5,999 3.79 
GO, oth ccccaceeaseesescesie 590 3,156 480 6,982 1.62 
Dt rtnitcmrhaee chase cose wees 674 6,083 126 3,698 5.56 
stn epee ia nikee tae Ree Oe 14,391 116.666 837 22,302 4.86 
Dt. céssesevevecebdes athe 2,510 31,276 464 5,717 3.46 
DR ink cos ien tek de eee neee en 3,165 29.224 198 11,625 4.96 
Eee rrr 1,508 7,964 ner aeea 1.68 
PEED once cctdscdvoetosene 1,620 13.416 456 7,695 4.05 
ere Sere 2,435 18,879 221 2,797 4.45 
DE coureceienenees seodunevé 433 3,413 71 5.600 3.20 
eres ree 2,995 27,478 192 4,712 5.19 
re 2,708 42,837 950 29,216 4.15 
OCT rrr re 5.945 66,013 561 27,488 5.13 
BRUNO, kc kc bccn ccccccesonse 5,010 5.906 487 12,298 6.70 
Dc vccusnvessdesooones 364 1,364 ian 0.48 
PENNE bb cscvdsncceduchensues 4,258 31,197 335 7,320 3.49 
DEE. ciccedvtwvetsuneedeese 1,077 15,502 178 5,584 9.49 
POGUE. ccc cececcccesesecces 1,477 14,486 348 5,111 4.93 
oN PPrrrrrTiTTT Tir re 430 5,394 20 235 9.10 
New Hampshire ..........++: 166 1,658 34 3,882 3.02 
i  srccnnherenseesase 7,773 84,625 660 16,049 6.37 
BE DONOR ac cccccccsceseeve 486 4,071 94 831 3.89 
De OEE anne te6ceceesdoseears 12,850 211.448 1,948 78,247 5.19 
North Carolin® ..ccoceccccesce 535 2,279 90 5,747 1.26 
Nerthh DOMOTH .cccccccccscsccs 1,026 9,859 150 1,777 7.45 
Cena chenunenngees aaa ee 8,909 107,901 628 47,920 6.38 
CRIRMOTIR cccccccccceccoscesses 1,285 7.645 ets neae 1.47 
ee OORT 1,036 10,574 207 9,110 4.45 
Pennsylvania ......-sccccccecce 12,548 127,956 655 76.940 6.53 
Pees PINE ceccceccesvevecss 859 9,299 219 3,472 4.64 
South Carolina ... .ccccecccess 347 1,224 477 8,242 2.84 
South Dakota ...ccccccccscces 885 7,u73 251 3,121 6.01 
WOMMGENSS 2 ccccccccccsccececee 968 4,296 284 4,107 1.38 
oo Perr rerree 3,125 18,283 1,249 17,652 1.99 
EE §=Sccdecedsenendesueeuesues 317 2,406 95 3.959 3.72 
WOE cance sdsscscocuenoens 121 1.007 32 2,176 2.58 
Virwimia .ccccccccccccccscccces 1,003 7,984 124 16,997 3.97 
WASMINStON .ccccccccnccccsces 1,977 21,043 211 14,547 5.32 
West Virginia .......0..cceees 1,525 8,505 148 12,375 5.15 
WISGOREEM cccccccecescccscececs 11,061 84,998 206 3,807 8.34 
WYOMING ....cceccceccccceces 341 4,214 19 470 6.06 

United States ......cccsccces 135,594 $1,385,032 19,136 $586,351 4.68 


About 200 package goods stores reporting to the Bureau of the 
A gain of 10 per cent was made during the first 3 


per cent above 1939 in 1945. 
of 1946. 


—The Bureau of The Census 


Census had sales 127 
months 








proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye production was 22,440,000 proof 
gallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
figures represent 25.8 per cent of 
whisky production. 

Total 1939 whisky production was 
86,994,000 proof gallons, worth $41,- 
658,000 at the plant. 

Other 1939 production included the 
following: Brandy, 16,322,000 proof 
gallons, $6,556,000; rum, 1,362,000 gal- 
lons, $531,000; gin, 12,338,000 gallons, 
$4,490,000; distillers’ grains, 269,070,- 
000 pounds, $3,033,000; other distilled 
spirits, 17,139,000 gallons, $4,762,000. 

Illinois led in production of all 
whisky, with 18,916,000 gallons, valued 
at $7,154,000. Indiana was second and 
Maryland third. Kentucky led in pro- 
duction of corn and bourbon whisky, 
with 35,810,000 gallons, valued at $18,- 
784,000. Maryland was the largest pro- 
ducer of rye. 

Consumption of materials included 
corn, $8,839,000; barley, $177,000; rye, 
$3,225,000; wheat, $30,000; other 
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grains, $35,000; malt, $3,547,000; fruits, 
$299,000; molasses, $585,000; cider, 
$113,000; wine, $204,000; malt extract 
and other materials, $1,221,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following 1939 expenditures for 
plant and equipment: Distilled liquors 
industry, $4,166,300; rectified or blended 
liquor industry, $1,027,415; wine in- 
dustry, $1,299,500. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 


tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. 
Wine 

The industry’s promotion, coupled 


with reduction of exports, has given 
considerable stimulus to wine produc- 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons were 
produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
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Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
216,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 

Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 

During the 1945 vintage year about 
125 million gallons of still wine (includ- 
ing vermouth) were produced. Califor- 
nia accuonted for 85 per cent of this 
total, valued at $225 million. 

The grape and wine industry is the 
principal source of 20 by-products, 
among them tartrates, chemicals impor- 
tant in warfare. 


California is the heart of the wine 
industry. In 1939 it had 165 establish- 
ments with production of 71,730,000 
gallons valued at $18,779,000. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 

These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 


balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
“bloom” on the skins of grapes. 


The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 
American grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
large and small, rests with principal 
owners. Equipment is almost always 
purchased by the owner. 

In addition to their purchases of im- 
mediate supplies and equipment, wine- 
ries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, cement 
and paint for building corstruction; 
tanks, mixing machines, motors, plat- 
form scales, pumps, refrigeration equip- 
ment for winery equipment; conveyors, 
corking machines, labeling machines, 
ete., for packaging departments; boil- 
ers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
burners, etc., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 


Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Assn., 41 Portland St., Boston. 

Wine Institute, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


—_— 
CCA 
—_— 
American Wine Merchant, 717 Market 
St San Francisco Calif. Published by 
E. B. Wienand Est 1942 Trim size 
84%x11% ype 7x10 Published 
monthly. F ms close 4 weeks preceding 
Agency liscount 15-0 Circulation, 
Dec., 194 20,257: (gross), 20,491. Re- 
taller 18,909; others, 1,987. Rates 
Times l Page . Pagme \% Page 
1 $°R5.00 $170.00 $100.00 
6 ) 160.00 1800 
nm 5 00 15 oo 95.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10%. 
— 
CCA 
—=— 
Arizona Beverage Journal. Goodrich 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Irving 


L. Diamond Est. 1937. Trim size 8%x11. 


Type page 7x10 Published ist. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation 2232; (gross), 2.383. Distillers, 
vintner brewer importers, 396: retai 
ers 1,405 wholesaler 86 others 129 
Rat 
l 11 ‘ Pag \% Page 
$1 ) $ 93.7 $ 56.2 
in ] oo x 15 50.00 
] 4 ’ ‘AL r ' 4° if 
Standard red. $ } i $ 


Associated Beverage 


Publications, 50 W 
0th St. New Yorl 19 ( 


‘omprised of 


Beverage Bulletir Beverage Media 
Buckeve Tavert Colorado leverage 
Analyst, Connecticut Bev. Journal, Gulf 
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State Bev Journal I] Bev Journal, 
Indiana Bev Life Mass Bev. Journal, 
Michigan Bev Journal Missouri Bev 
Journa Nebraska Bev Analyst New 
Mexico Bev Analyst, Northwest Pack- 
age nd Tavern News, Rhode Island Bev. 
Journa Seaboard Bev. Journal, South- 
ern Bev. Journal, Wisconsin Bev. News 
Published by Associated Bev Publica- 
tior Ty! pase, 7x10. Published 10th 
Fort ‘ s 15th Agency discounts, 
; Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 2° 100.00 $1,620.00 $925 00 
4 1,950.00 1,520.00 875.00 
1” 1,810.00 1,420.00 810.00 
Standard red, $450; bleed, 10° 
oe 
CCA 


Beverage Bulletin, 756 S. Broadway, Los 


Angeles 14, Calif. Est. 1936. Type page, 
104%4x16. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Marcel 1946, 15,205: (gross) 17500, COfr- 
le icensees 8.329: on-sale licensees, 
20; others 726 Rates——Open, per line, 
$3 Yearly contract rates 1,120 or more 
lines, per line (Sc; 5,000 lines, 36c; 
10.000 line c Standard color, $50 
—_— 
CCA ay’ 
—_- 
Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Blidg., San Francisco 3, Cal. Pub- 
lished by James L. Rogers and L. W. 
Page Est. 1935. Trim size, 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published list and 
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15th. Forms close 28th and 13th. Agenc: 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 194 
17,279; (gross), 17.305. Calif. off-sa 
licensees, 8,583; Calif. on sale licensee 
7,630; others, 911. Rates—Open, per line, 
45c; 1,120 lines, 40c; 5,000 lines, 38c: 


15,000 lines, 36c. 


Beverage Market Guide, 2 
New York 10. Published by Beverage: 
Market Guide. Est. 1944. Subscriptior 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 21st. Agency di 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 3,223; (gro 
4,000, Package stores, 2,981; others, 4 


Times 





E. 23rd St 


1 Page % Page %P 
$175.00 $115.00 $ 65 
if 170.00 105.00 62 
2 165.00 100.00 60 


Color, $45; bleed, $25 





Beverage Media, 50 W. 52rd St., New 





York 19. Published by Beverage Media, 
Ltd. Est. 1936 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 18th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 14,056. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $165.00 95 
6 263.00 158.00 90.( 
12 250.00 150.00 R5 


Beverage News Observer, 1313 Vine 
Philadelphia 7. Published by Alexander 
forden. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Type 
10x15 5/7. Published Monday. Fort 


page, 


close Saturday Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 17,500 paid, 9,213: « 
trolled, 7,601. Rates—5,000 lines, 24 
10,000 lines, 23ec 

Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 11%x17. Type page, 
10x15% Published Monday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, all editions, Dec., 1945, 22,8S3; 
(gross), 24,328. Bars, taverns 16,8 
package’ stores, 1,208; others, 1,98 
Rates—New Jersey edition Open. 
line, $0.17; 25,000 lines, $0.11. New Y 
edition: Open, per line, $0.26; 25,000 line 
$0.20. New England edition: Open 
line, $0.17; 25,000 lines, $0.11. Combina 
tion rates—Open per line, $0.55; 25,0 
lines, $0.41 





Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Published by Business Pa- 


pers, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 10x15 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 5-2 Circula- 
tion, all editions Dec., 1945, 15,608; 


(gross), 21,992. Bars, taverns, 11,9 
package stores, 2.626: jobbers, 5 
others, 351. Unpaid dist., not analyz 


6,384 Rates—Combined editions (re 
lar, New Jersey, New England) 
Times 75 inches 0 inches 15 ins 

1 $2398 {8 £173.88 = R49 

13 358.05 157.08 ba 

26 334.95 147.84 7¢ 

52 311.85 138.60 7 
Buckeye Tavern, 450 W. Federal Str 
Youngstown, Ohio. Published by Upco 
Press Publishing Corp Est. 1938 Sul 
scription, $3. Type page, 12%x16%. Pub- 
lished weekly-monthly Agency 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 10,238 R 
(weekly) 1 line, 35e: 2,500 lines 
5,000 lines, 24c. Monthly 
Times 1 Page =. Page 1. P 

1 £160.00 $126.00 $ 7 

h 150.00 11s ith 7 

12 140.00 110.00 hs 


Caterer and Liquor Retailer, 507 Fiftt 


Ave., New York 17. Published by Caterer 
and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. Est. 1933 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Ty! 
page, 7x10 Published 10th. Forms clos¢ 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
5,490; free, 3,765; (gross), 9,705. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 85.0! 
6 170.00 110.00 70.00 
12 155.00 100.00 60.00 
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Colorado Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Bell 
Publica ‘ions. Est 1935. Controlled. 
Trim s.ze, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
\gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 
146, 2,051; (gross), 2,483. Bars and tav- 
erns, 1,086; package stores, 805; jobbers, 


381. tates 

rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 20.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $10. 

Additional discount for use with Ne- 
braska Beverage Analyst and New Mexico 
Beverage Analyst. 


Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & Of- 
ficial Price List, 179 Bedford St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Conn. Beverage 
Blue Book Corp. Est. 1942. Type page, 
54 x10%. Published 30th preceding. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, March, 1946, 4,249; 


(gross), 4,821. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 
6 94.00 56.00 33.00 
12 89.00 53.00 31.00 


Standard color, $50. 


Connecticut Beverage Journal, 647 Main 





St.. Hartford, Conn. st. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,999. Rates 
for local advertisers only 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 53.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 47.00 28.00 
St andard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
CCA 
Gulf State Beverage Journal, 5301 Worth 
St., Dalla Tex. Published by Bell Pub- 
lications, E st. 1945. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, July, 1946, 6,237; (gross), 6,525. 
Ba rs and taverns, 2.190; package stores, 
4.377; others, 446. 


Rates 
Ti mes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $165.00 & 95.00 $ 55.00 


6 157.50 90.00 53.00 
150.00 88.00 50.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 


a] 
oC 
= 


Iliinois Beverage Journal, 1 N. LaSalle 
St.. Chicago 2, Ill. Est. 1944. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, March, 1946, 14,498; (gross), 

15.933. Retail outlets, 13,986; others, 
878 Rates 

Times 1 Page lo Page 4% Page 

l $250.00 $150.00 $ 88.00 

4 225.00 135.00 80.00 

200.00 120.00 72.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% 


Indiana Beverage Life, 2118 N. Meridian 
St.. Indianapolis 2. P ublished by Bever- 
age Life Publishing Co. Est. 1945. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th preceding. Ag- 


ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, April, 

1946, 3,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$125.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
117.50 95.00 58.00 
110.00 90.00 55.00 


St ndard red, $40; bleed, 10% 


— 4] 
CCA NBM 
—_— 

Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
St. New York 17. Published by Conover- 
Mast Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, 
8% x11\%. Type page 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, May, 1946, 41,722; 
(5 SS), 42,377. Retailing and dispensing 
iblishments, 39,915; wholesalers and 
r salesmen, 2,823; others, 677. tates 
Ss than 4 pages. $555; 4 pages, $540 
| page; 8 pages, $510; 12 pages, $495; 
- ages, $480; 2% page, $370; 12 times, 
$ page, $185; 12 times, $165. Stand- 
color rate, red, $95; any other color 
pt metallic ink, $140; bleed rate, 


—— 
Maryland-Washington-Delaware Beverage 
Journal, 3110 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11, 
Md. Published by The Beverage Journal. 
Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x1V¥. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Jan., 


1946, 5.524; (gross), 5,917. Rates— 
Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 107.50 63.00 41.00 
12 100.00 41.00 37.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Massachusetts Beverage Journal, 18 Tre - 
mont St., Boston 8. Published by D. R. 
Shir. Type page, 7x10. Published month- 
ly. Forms close list. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 6,494. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page \% Page 
1 $135.00 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 125.00 75.00 40.00 
12 115.00 70.00 35.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, 10% 





Michigan Beverage News, 925 Fox Thea- 


tre Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. Published by 
William J. Cusick. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 16%x21. Published 


every other Monday. Forms close 2 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 8,000. Open line rate, 35c; 559 
lines, 5c 1,000 lines or more, 22%c. 
Color, $30. 

Missouri Beverage Journal, 3903 Olive 
St., St. Louis & Published by Van Allen 
Pubs. Est. 1945. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 5,436 tates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
3 117.50 73.00 38.00 
12 110.00 70.00 36.00 
tandard red, $35; bleed, 10% 





CCA 
Monopoly State Review, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Liquor Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Jan., 1946, 4,618; 
(gross), 6,003. Liquor commissioners, 
administrators and state store managers, 


4,467; others, 149. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $150. 008 $ 95.00 
6 215.00 130.00 85.00 
12 180.00 100.00 75.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. 





CCA 


National Liquor Review, combined with 
Illinois Package Liquor Review, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Published 
by Liquor Review Pub. Co. Est. 1934. 
Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 12th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 


10,246; (gross), 10,642. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 , $225.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 125.00 65.00 
12 175.00 120.00 55.00 


Color rates on request; 


bleed, $20. 


Nebraska Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Bell 
Publications. Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, July, 1946, 903; (gross), 


1.175. Retailers, 840; wholesalers, 139. 

Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page i Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 20.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $10. 

New England Beverage Journal Group, 
18 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. Com- 
posed of Connecticut Beverage Journal, 
Massachusetts 3everage Journal and 
Rhode Island Beverage Journal Type 
page, 7x10 Published monthly. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page le Page 
1 $225.00 $170.00 $100.00 
6 215.00 162.00 95.00 
12 205.00 154.00 90.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
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New Mexico Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Bell 
Publications. Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1946, 


1,054; (gross), 1,372. Retailers, 919; 

wholesalers, 277. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 20.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $10. 

Additional discount for use with Colo- 
rado Beverage Analyst and Nebraska Bev- 
erage Analyst. 


CCA 

a 
Northwest Package and Tavern News, 
245 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Published by Van Allen Pub. Co. Est. 
1938. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, March, 1946, 4,483; (gross), 

5.038. Retail outlets, 4,258; others, 538. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 118.00 65.00 38.00 
12 110.00 60.00 36.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $12. 


@ 


Ohio Tavern News, 3134 N. High St., 
Columbus 2, O. Published by Ohio Tavern 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Subscription 
$2. Tvpe page, 10 2/7x16 4/7. Published 
10th und 25th. Forms close 7th and 22nd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,068 (gross), 13,584. Retailers, 6,748; 
hotels, clubs, 2,375; package stores, 632; 
others, 218. Rates—30c per line. 





Oregon Tavern News, 609 Henry Bldg., 
Portland 4, Ore. Published by Edward 
A. MacLean. Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 2nd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,093. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 

6 80.00 47.50 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Color, $10; bleed, no charge 





Patterson’s Beverage Gazetteer, 1709 W. 
8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published 
by Florence B. ‘Patterson and Mrs. L. 
Otto Est. 1941. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 5x11. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, May, 1946, 8,278; (gross), 8,400. 
Rates, consecutive insertions 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 
3 94.00 56.00 33.00 
6 89.00 53.00 31.00 


Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Red Book Directory, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Published by Liquor Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 
7x10. Published fall. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—-1 page, 
$300; 2 pages, $290; 4 pages, $270. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 








Rhode Island Beverage Journal 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston 8, Mass. Est. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,962. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
6 54.00 32.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
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Seaboard Beverage Journal, 321 Colorado 
Bidg., Washington, D. C Published by Whis ies Fy 
Seaboard Beverage Journal Est. 1945 key Inventori in U. Ss. 
Controlled. Trim size, 84x11. Type page, (Millions of Tax Gallons) 
7x10 Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
5,009 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 117.50 73.00 38.00 
1? 110.00 70.00 36.00 
Standard red, $35 bleed, 10% 
Seuthern Beverage Journal, 250 Peach 
tree St., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1945. Subscrip- 
tior $3 Type page, 7x10 Published 
1O6tl Forms close 25th preceding Agency 
discount 15-2. Circulation, 4,734. Rates 
rimes 1 Page “ Page Page 
| £140.00 $110.00 $ 83.00 
6 133.00 105.00 81.00 
Standard red bleed, 1 
CCA 
—-_- 
Spirits, combined with American Wine 
ind Liquor Journal, 381 4th Ave., New 
York lé Published by Liquor Pubs., Inc 
Est 1933 Trim size S4xll% Type 
page 7x10 Published 25th preceding 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation Jan 1946 4.847; 
(gro », 6.000, Distiller and employes 
» 490: wholesale 1.365: others, 897 | 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 
Rat 7 =a 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page —Liquor Store and Dispen 
1 $185.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 
6 160.00 100.00 65.00 
12 146.00 80.00 »5.00 — Tyr . 7%,x10 Published 15th 
. ye are, ‘4x . lIisnec n 
dar ed, $40; blee t . 
Stand i : CCAl Forms ciose 10th Agency disc ts 
. —_ 15-2 Circulation, 4,078; (gross), 
. . . ’ 0 li , ‘ t 2xec as rot 
The State Bulletin, Sd7 Fifth Ave. New wine and Liquor Retailer, 381 4th Ave, Mine bottling plants, executives, | 
York 17. Published by Ed. Gibbs Pub New York 16. Published by Liquor Publi- 1 ake otl ro “874. DR ag apie 
Co Est. 1943. Subscription, $1 rype itions, Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, 8%4xl1l%. —"""*" ae ae 
page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms close Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms Times 1 Page 1 Page % Page 
2nd Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- ose th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- l $140.00 $ 43.00 $ 40.00 
tion, 6,00 Rat Ll page, $200; % page ilation, Jan 1944 15,244; (gross), 6 125.00 65.00 24.00 
$115; page, 95 16,381. Retailers, 14,091; others, 1,081. _1¢ 110.00 60.00 34.00 
Rate Standard red, blue, orange, $25; bleed, 
Tap and Tavern, 1430 S. Penn Square, an . ‘ 10%. 
Philadelphia 2. Published by AM, In rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
Est. 1934 Subscription, $3 lype pag 1 $265.00 $160.00 $100.00 _ 
10% x14% Published Friday Forms 6 249.00 145.00 90.00 
close Thursday Agency discounts, 15-0 12 215.00 125.00 50.00 — 
Circulation, 11,408; (gr ), 14.479. Bars, Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. 
wrilis hotels ind clubs, LO.R18 whole CCA 
ilers St other 97 Rates Upen 7 = = 
55c; 5.000 lines, 43: 10,000 lines, 39c Wisconsin Beverage News, 1010 Wi n- 
@ sin Tower Bldg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. | - 
Tavern Keeper, * W Washington St., a by. Van Ye Co. mat. 1948 
Chicag > Published by mer Pub. Cx sa ae , ™ Subscription, 3. rim size, exit. 
Est. 1944. Subscriptior $10. Type pag Wines and - V emee, ik 1 Ra ir . st i ma Type page, 7%x10%. Published 10th. 
10x16. Published 15th. Forms close 10th Francisco 3, Cal. Published by EK. B. Worms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
mt Wienand Est. 1919 Subscription, $3 r 9 ieemiaten inane 3 © ORO, 
\ ! t ] Circulation Ty} sanee 74 10. Published 10th. Forms 15-2 Circulation March, 1946 7.289; 
10.08 Paid. 4.628: controlled 161 ype} - i eel is-0. Cir. (8TOSS), 8.050, Retail outlets, 6,788; others 
1,120 lir 10 es pare coo Mahala ee ae ee - 963. Rates 
Ra : 0 it culation, 2,879; (gross), 3,966. Wineries, ~' Ra 
0 ! a; heottle and execs., 1,258, others, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
£0 lates— 1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65 ) 
. th Hoo 4 on 
‘ABC) Times l Page 4 Page % Page 12 ise n0 4 4 
‘ 1 $160.00 $ £5.00 $ 48.00 a al 
“Y 10.00 75.00 1? 00 Color rate, $45 
Tavern News, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 120.00 65.00 38.00 inia — 
izo 10. Publ hed by Associated Publish- Color. $30 bleed. 1¢ 
ers Corp Est 1933 Subscription, $3 ee 
Type page 10% x16 Published ist and CEL wares 5 CCA 
8rd Monday Forms lose Thursday Wines and Vines Yearbook of the Wine =—= 
Arency discounts 15-2 Circulation, Industry, 717 Market St., San Francisco 
13,662; (gross), 16,916. Bars, grills, tav- 43, Calif. Published by E. B. Wienand. yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston St., 
erns < ib restaurants 12.328 pack Subser ption, $ rype page, i a x10. Pub- Boston Published by Eastern Publishing 
iz 873; others, 1,253 Rates ished Sept . n close June 30 ak nay Co, Est. 1934. Subscription, $2, Trim size 
One Tie 11°70 line G50 nor lines discounts, 15-0 tates l page, 31600; 2 8%x11% Type sage I~ Published 
606 ; ne 57 10.000 lines, 55<« page, $8 4% page, $48. Standard red, $30 Lith * yp page, 7x10. Pu 


Tavern Topics, 124 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa 


Pub hed by Journal Pub. Co Est. 1937. 
Subscriptior $2 Type page, 10 1/3x16 
Published Friday Forms close Tuesday 
Agency d ount, 15 Circulation, 13,986 
Open rate l per line 5,000 lines or 
more within year, lic; 10,000 line 10c 
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rms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,110; (z 
9,500. i and on premise lice! 
CCA 9,205 tates 
— Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1 Page 
1 $165.00 $115.00 $f 
Wine Review, °04 South Broadway, Los 6 146.00 101.00 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occidental 12 130.00 91.00 46.00 
Pub. Co Est. 1933 Trim size, 8%x11%. Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Transit Industry) 





With an estimated demand for 16 
million passenger cars and trucks, the 
automotive industry believed that only 
2 million would be produced in 1946. 
Production of cars and trucks from 
Jan. 1 to June 15 was reported as 931,- 
933 by Automotive News, 623,753 be- 
ing cars and 308,180 trucks. 


Of the total, General Motors turned 
out 205,030; Chrysler, 292,889; Ford, 
227,780; Nash, 16,486; Studebaker, 36,- 
507; Hudson, 32,850; Packard, 9,464; 
Willys, 26,732; Crosley, 151; others, 
64,694. 

Passenger car registrations as of 
July 1, 1944, reported by Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation, showed a de- 
cline from 1941, but no change in rela- 
tive ranking. Chevrolet led with 6,079,- 
937, followed by Ford, 5,536,418 and 
Plymouth, 3,041,222. The only other 
cars with more than 1 million regis- 
trations were Buick, 1,542,725, and 
Oldsmobile, 1,202,736. 


On July 10, 1944, the Office of Price 
Administration placed under price con- 
trol the $2 billion used car business. 
All makes and models were covered by 
ceiling prices, and sales by individuals, 
as well as dealers, were included in 
the coverage of the regulation. 


The following figures from the 1939 
Census of Manufactures are the most 
detailed available. 


The largest segment of this industry 
is motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories. There were 1,- 
054 establishments in this division in 
1939. They had 397,537 wage earners 
who were paid $644,905,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4,- 
039,931,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,370,000; horsepower of 
prime movers, 853,672. 


The other division of the industry 
was automobile trailers for attach- 
ment to passenger cars. There were 
79 establishments with 1,426 wage 
earners who had wages of $1,501,000. 
Cost of materials, etc., was $4,835,000; 
value of products, $7,942,000; value 
added by manufacture, $3,107,000. 


If these two divisions were combined 
and to the total were added subsidiary 
plants of motor vehicle manufacturers 
classified in other industries, but allied 
with automobile operations, the result 
would be as follows: Number of estab- 
lishments, 1,181; total number of per- 
Sons, 491,952; salaries and wages, $842,- 
879,000; cost of materials, etc., $2,825,- 
745,000; value of products, $4,256,462,- 
000; value added by manufacture, 
$1.430,717,000. 


‘roduction in 1939 was divided into 
these main classes: 








Raw Materials Used in the 
Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Per cent 


used total 

in mfg. pro- 

and repairs duction 
ee ee ee 5,993,590 18.1 
Iron, malleable (tons) 286,000 51.0 

Rubber, crude (long 

CORB). ccccccsccsccer 473,600 80.0 
Plate glass (sq. ft.).. 117,725,000 75.0 


i a ae ee 27,077,000 68.0 
Aluminum (tons) .... 21,000 9.7 
Copper (tons) ....... 110,000 13.7 
ee CORED cccvccoscas 10,000 11.4 
eG CD occ ccies 228,000 34.2 
Meme CEUME) cccccccecs 76,000 72.1 
Nickel (pounds) ..... 20,000,000 23.0 
Cotton (bales) ....... 734,147 10.0 
Lumber, hardwood (bd. 

Wee covintebusuaabes 175,000,000 4.5 
Lumber, softwood (bd. 

Dee nansenskeeseanes 104,000,000 os 
Cloth, upholstery (yds.) 45,120,000 err 
Glycerine (pounds) .. 18,200,000 12.1 
Gasoline (gallons) ... 20,766,513 9.0 
Antifreeze solutions 

CE sieeccmees 33,000,000 100.0 


*Figures from Steel. 
—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 





Value 

$(000) 

Motor vehicles and chassis....... 2,275,254 
Trailers for motor trucks and 

CPUC EFMCIOES ccc ccccccccoescces 28,584 
Motor vehicle bodies and motor 

VWOREGIS PATE ccccccvccsccceccesce 1,472,566 

3,776,404 


Motor vehicles and chassis included 
the following: 2,824,203 passenger cars, 
including taxicabs, $1,799,503,000; 440,- 
762 commercial type vehicles, including 
commercial cars and trucks, motor 
buses, truck tractors and other com- 
mercial vehicles, $303,687,000; 2,840 
ambulances, hearses and undertakers’ 
wagons, $6,428,000; 955 pieces of fire 
department apparatus, $5,696,000; 21,- 
227 passenger chassis, $6,807,000; 234,- 
844 commercial chassis, including bus 
chassis, $153,134,000. Of production of 
trailers 26,179 were reported by value 
($28,034,000) and $550,206 was the 
value of a small, but unidentified ad- 
ditional number. Production included 
1,514 motor truck trailers (supported 
entirely on own wheels), $1,695,000; 
23,707 semi-trailers, $25,786,000; motor 
truck trailers and semi-trailers not re- 
ported as to kind or number, $485,000; 
399 chassis for motor truck trailers and 
semi-trailers, $430,000; 559 splicers’ 
tool carts and pole trailers, $123,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that the automotive industry spent 
$76,503,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major sum, $62,092,000, was 
ror new machinery and operating 
equipment, the remaining $12,996,000 
being for buildings and other fixed 
plant and structures. 

The Bureau of the Census traced dis- 
tribution channels for $3,078,180,000 
of motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories as follows: To 
own wholesale branches or offices, 13.0 
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per cent; to own retail stores, 0.3 per 
cent; to other wholesalers and jobbers, 
36.3 per cent; export intermediaries, 
2.3 per cent; to retailers, including 
chains, 24.3 per cent; export, direct to 
buyers in other countries, 3.9 per cent; 
to industrial and other users, 19.7 per 
cent; to consumers at retail, 0.2 per 
cent, 


Parts and Accessories 


At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 
vehicle accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 
stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 


Other units sold to the U. S. replace- 
ment market were as follows: 


Breaker points: 


PN cn 6aeebun o6eCutbaceseans 10,661,306 
DEE dc vmentedetheksoeeseeent 12,443,414 
Carburetors: 
PT <chcamubogyeeesesena saunas 476,130 
DER, ccnunedsdbondcesece needs 420,464 
CyERGGP DOMED ccccccvccecccecs 653,623 
Cylinder-head gaskets ......... 17,762,626 
EEm@ines, TODUME .ccccccccecceced 201,654 
ey OEE: sadenth «tee suenessaene 11,090,840 
Fuel pumps, including duplex 
with vacuum booster: 
eee TTT. 603,022 
REE, 6596 440%4400d0050006000658 933,580 
Se ery ee rrr 4,146,775 
BOMSEIOM GORE cocccesccvcesacess 1,970,131 
Incandescent light bulbs (6 and 
oe errr 82,799,688 
Two filament, each over 20c.p. 29,364,092 
Two filament, all other ....... 9,538,879 
Single filament, over 20 c.p... 2,741,761 
Single filament, 7 to 20 c.p... 2,391,349 
Single filament, under 7 c.p... 38,763,607 
SE cxacdacehaewnnenwis beens 5,028,258 
Pee, GOORE ccucccdccccscessvs 8,632,792 
CIO. caccccccsveccsccscess 1,653,698 
BE anc cnc6eccncsicenses 6,979,094 
Piston rings, total .......++se+% 170,679,174 
CRE cc ccccaveccceenseeness 73,162,115 
STORE onc tesconecsencds 93,144,266 
Not reported as to kind...... 4,372,793 
Base BED ccccccccccccecsovcce 78,200,527 
Springs for motor-vehicle support: 
DEE -<pebcetine$@ecsedednes 71,350 
Flat-leaf assemblies ......-... 1,559,699 
Main leaves only .......+++6. 864,963 
Storage batteries .........++++. 12,352,256 
9,554,001 


Valves (engine) 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that sales of automotive accessories, 
equipment and _ parts. distributors 
amounted to $601,162,000 in 1939, an 
increase of 50 per cent over the com- 
parable total for 1935 and 39 per cent 
above the high of 1929. There were 
6,839 establishments engaged primarily 
in selling automotive supplies at whole- 
sale, compared with 5,273 in 1935 and 
2,811 in 1929. This count did not in- 
clude sales branches of parts and equip- 
ment manufacturers, nor agents and 
brokers selling on a commission basis. 
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Automotive Wholesalers, Dealers, Repair Shops, by Statest 


(As of January, 1946) 
(With Number of Motor Vehicles per Outlet) 


RETAIL OUTLETS* 
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WHOLESALERS DEALERS REPAIR SHOPS 
| | | | j 
| | | Motor 
STATE Motor } | Vehicles | Inde- Motor Motor 
Total Number Vehicles | Passenger | Carand | perCar | pendent Vehicles All | Vehicles 
Motor Vehicle | of per Car | _Truck Truck and Truck Repair per Repair Retail | per 
Registration | Wholesalers | Wholesaler | Dealers | Dealers | Dealers | Dealer | Shops s Outlets* Outlet 
| | 
Alabama... 352,589 88 4,007 343 341 370 953 298 1,183 736 479 
Arizona... 139 , 500 40 3,488 116 120 124 1,125 130 1,073 292 78 
Arkansas. ... 273,880 88 3,112 295 284 319 859 314 872 663 413 
California | 2,599,928 (1) 536 | 4,851 1,457 1,274 1,546 1,682 4,038 644 6,348 410 
Colorado 346 , 453 81 4,277 341 324 373 601 576 1,078 321 
Connecticut : | 469 935 95 4,947 427 380 454 1,035 570 824 1,204 390 
Delaware 66,772 14 4,769 54 48 55 1,214 94 710 188 355 
District of Columbia | 112,098 | 20 5,605 61 44 64 1,752 127 883 216 519 
Florida... ... | 522,753 123 4,250 362 319 386 1,354 432 1,210 919 569 
Georgia 528,708 106 4,988 483 440 510 1,037 295 1,792 860 615 
Idaho 150,328 48 3.268 244 266 565 221 680 523 7 
Minois 1,733, 151 400 4,333 1,810 1,539 1,915 905 2,544 681 4,832 359 
Indiana... . | 974,040 195 4,995 950 792 989 985 1,243 784 2,241 435 
lowa 690,471 174 3,968 1,017 978 1,100 628 990 697 2,297 301 
Kansas : ws 605 , 949 137 4,423 619 572 646 938 612 990 1,263 480 
Kentucky ae, 278 441,800 102 4,331 525 483 553 414 1,067 1,032 428 
Louisiana. .... 404,253 | 75 5,390 332 290 344 1,175 297 1,361 675 599 
Maine , socal 204,245 47 4,346 319 282 334 612 487 419 816 250 
Maryland ieee 445 ,528 71 6,275 383 323 394 1,131 415 1,074 | 824 541 
Massachusetts onl 861 , 252 195 4,417 908 719 938 8 1,086 793 2,244 384 
Michigan ; ateeet 1,430,281 268 5,339 1,412 1,207 1,456 2,453 583. 4,208 340 
Minnesota shied 748 ,940 134 5,589 1,102 993 1,129 663 1,309 572 | 2,656 282 
Mississipp: 249 , 300 73 3,415 332 315 354 704 191 1,305 562 444 
Missouri. . 837,561 216 3,878 772 673 800 1,047 1,033 a1) | 2,020 415 
Montana 156 , 885 47 3,338 294 292 325 483 243 646 602 261 
Nebraska 407,212 96 4,242 500 470 532 765 558 730 1,173 347 
Nevada _. 44,776 12 3,731 71 67 77 582 70 640 | 171 2 
New Hampshire 118,596 4,392 185 164 195 608 188 631 391 303 
New Jersey 1,017,800 174 5,849 825 684 882 1,154 1,558 653 2,664 382 
New Mexico 117,985 47 2,510 145 1 159 742 160 737 360 328 
New York 2,246,916 490 4,586 2,164 1,812 2,295 979 4,291 524 7,179 313 
North Carolina ; 603 ,050 145 4,158 626 7 654 922 488 1,238 | 1,239 487 
North Dakota -aeal 180,890 34 5,320 372 353 386 469 387 “7 OC 829 | 218 
Ohio 1,884, 195 364 5,176 | 1,599 1,361 1,684 1,119 1,892 996 4,142 | 455 
Oklahoma 498 800 139 3,588 | 523 499 571 874 711 702 1,539 324 
egon 411,200 98 4,196 340 387 1,063 857 480 1,389 296 
Pennsylvania 1,981,945 431 4,598 2,456 2,050 2,591 765 3,683 538 6,781 292 
Rhode Island 179,812 29 6,200 121 98 126 1,427 139 1,294 295 610 
South Carolina 325,591 55 5,920 322 270 333 78 229 1,422 522 62 
South Dakota 178,416 36 4,956 296 290 313 570 278 642 626 285 
Tennessee pecccccel 445,702 109 4,089 393 358 411 1,084 359 1,242 821 543 
Texas... 1 202 400 3,958 1,606 1,389 1,635 968 2,396 661 4,199 377 
Utah anaes 153,730 53 2,901 158 159 173 889 258 596 488 315 
Vermont ; 90, 561 21 4,312 148 137 157 577 402 393 230 
Virginia 540,193 91 5,936 624 535 650 831 677 738 1,373 393 
Washington. ........ 615, 105 138 4,457 555 501 598 1,029 1,341 459 2,082 234 
West Virginia 284, 586 72 3,675 365 331 396 668 284 932 749 353 
Wisconsin 836 , 701 154 5,433 1,272 1,152 1,331 629 1,122 746 2,621 319 
Wyoming 84,076 28 3,234 155 150 164 513 114 CO 738 303 277 
Total 30,158,240 | 6,612 | 4,561 | 30,709 27,159 | 32,439 | 930 | 42,702 | 707 81,638 369 
| i 
t—Trade List Department—Chilton Company. 
All Retail Outlets include Passenger Car and Truck Dealers, Independent Repair Shops, Super Service Stations and Wrecking and Body Establishments. 
(*)—Does not include 128,415 vehicles originally registered in other states. 
The al sales y » was rided as Battery and ignition repair Oe .. ssccceshhesdeee ane eee 118,404,000 
The total sales figure was divided as oH ee ee een ree 2,073 10,228 Value ...... TIDES $g4'347,000 
follows: oo) et eS re ere 6,274 31,755 Distributors Soma. value..... $7,252,900 
No. ale Tire repair shops ........++. 2,215 8,222 All other, including magneto gen-. 
Type 2.38 yy Wheel, axle, and spring re- CFAtOrs, VAIUE ....--cesescecees $24,470,900 
4 : les and equipment 2.869 $259,900 DEP GOGO ccccccccvcceseve 413 ety 
Accessories ul ICTs Se ° ther auto tive repairs... 542 » D2 
Sprengel ee ie aera a ee eee en Motor Trucks 
Tires and tubes ........+... 637 84,467 The 1939 census of automotive elec- 


These 6,839 establishments were con- 
trolled by 4,627 proprietors, who had 
50,626 employes with an annual wage 
of $76,420,000. Total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $140,037,000, or 
23.3 per of sales. Inventories at 
the end of 1939 cost $113,257,000. 


The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 13 types of business 
devoted to automotive repairs and 
services, as follows: 


cent 


Receipts 


Repairs No, (000) 
Brake repair shops....... 487 $ 4,876 
Dn csancdenaehe - 960 2,941 
Paint shops: ....ccceee -- 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops ......ssee.6 1,089 4,631 
Rental service ...... eee 648 20,251 
Repair shops (general) ...51,827 228,214 
Storage garages . ~*~. ~ce 4,831 70,315 
Top and body repair shops 6,232 44,678 
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trical equipment reported 84 manufac- 
turers, with salaried personnel of 2,755, 


which drew $6,515,000; 17,495 wage 
earners, with wages of $24,896,000. 


These plants spent $42,041,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, electric energy 
and contract work. The value of their 
products was $109,762,000 and _ the 
value added by manufacture, $67,721,- 
000. 

Ignition apparatus for internal com- 
bustion engines was the major classifi- 
cation. It was divided as follows: 
Coils: 

Number reported: 


DE” cageeenses boobs stuns 8,486,518 
WE dddboceseeecesinduoseees $5,850,326 
Number not reported, value... $639,707 
Magnetos: 
EE | 66 0 Sikd 6 oken 04060SMA ce 503,441 
DL. ted nhs enehadaniabatenade $7,168,386 


Spark plugs: 


The accompanying tables show 


duction and 


trucks through 1945. 


registrations 


of motor 


Production from 


Jan. 1 to June 16, 1946, was 308,18 
Ford trucks led in registrations 
July 1, 1944, with 1,426,551. Chevre 


had 1,333,058; 


Dodge, 


International, 
416,957; G. M. C., 


{85,2 


212,11 


Plymouth, 66,713; Mack, 62,848; W! 
54,456. No other company had as m: 
as 50,000 trucks in service. 
New commercial car registrations 
the first quarter of 1946 were 74,> 
compared with 142,260 for the cor 


sponding 1941 period, 


Automotive News. 

Registration of trailers at the cl 
of 1945 was 1,491,541, house or tou! 
trailers numbering 208,339, and f 
and semi-trailers, 550,878. 
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The Bureau of the Census reported 
production of truck trailers for the last 
four months of 1945 to be 14,151, di- 
vided as follows: vans, 8,487; racks, 
1,620; tanks, 450; pole and logging, 
1,003; platform, 1,847; low-bed heavy 
haulers, 408; off-highway, 98; dump, 
128; other, 110. 

Production of truck trailers in Jan., 
1946, was 4,868, and in February, 
3,540. 

The War Assets Administration an- 
nounced that 28,489 trucks of all types 
were sold during the three months end- 
ing March 23, 1946. The majority of 
sales were to veterans. Total surplus 
truck sales between V-J Day and May 
24, 1946, were 145,000 out of a total 
surplus of 187,644. These figures are 
exclusive of jeep sales, which were 
6,518 between Dec. 1, 1945 and May 
24, 1946. 

According to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, private motor carriers 
hauled greater tonnage than ever before 
in 1944 with mileage nearly one-third 
less than in 1941. This authority said 
that about 2,393,000 motor trucks and 
tractors were being operated by private 
carriers, exclusive of farmers, in 1944. 
In 1941, these vehicles covered 34 bil- 
lion miles; in 1944, they ran only 22.5 
billion. 

This result was achieved, the ODT 
said, by joint action falling into two 
broad types: Standardization of deliv- 
ery methods and practices, and recipro- 
cal delivery service, embodying such 
arrangements as alternate daily or 
route deliveries. 

Repair parts for the typical fleet 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 


Buses 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRY) 


Service Establishments 


The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 


Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 
follows: 
Receipts 
No (000) 
Brake repair shops......... 487 $4,876 
DMG cicccakevaseoeds 960 2,941 
Cy yee ee See 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops ........ee:: 1,089 4,631 
Rental service ........c00. 648 20,251 
General repairs ........+. 51,827 228,214 
Top and body repair....... 6,232 44,678 
Storage garages ........... 4,821 70,315 
Battery and ignition repair. 2,073 10,228 
POP KM BOON AG 5 ciku nc cue wale 6,274 31,755 
BO WOREIEE cccececccuctea 2,215 8,222 
Wheel, axle and spring repair 413 5,040 
Other automotive repair shops 542 3,521 
Exports 


Exports of automobiles, parts and 
accessories in 1940 amounted to $254,- 





Truck and Passenger Car Registrations on Dec. 31 3 

















PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 
STATES 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Alabama2.......... 278,493 282 ,438 72,141 67,723 
Ce 110,000 109,523 29,000 27,211 
Arkansas 193 ,875 190,156 78 ,902 74,459 
California...... 2,238,613 2,321 ,500 355 , 282 327,375 
Colorado........ 269,616 262,557 76 ,837 70,524 
Connecticut 409,710 430,209 58,861 60,896 
Se 53,610 52,801 13,162 14,371 
District of Columbia 96 ,087 109,625 13,879 13 ,563 
nt, Sima OR 423,158 404 ,630 96 ,384 88,053 
Georgia.......... 419,290 424,492 104 ,650 97 ,553 
ES 111,770 111,797 38,352 35 ,5337 
| Sa 1,508,222 1,518,629 224,929 216,930 
Indiana......... 833, 805 ,539 137,809 137,252 
ie bwaie sn 588 ,295 595 ,542 102,176 98 ,373 
COMB. . bck. caso se 476,596 476,852 129,353 121,819 
Kentucky... 361,800 355,534 80,000 76 ,603 
Louisiana. .. 322,749 324 ,906 78 , 256 72,015 
ee 153,861 146,227 49,891 44,527 
Maryland.......... 379,220 386,142 65,090 53,319 
Massachusetts...... 744 ,364 719,215 111,417 103 ,606 
Michigan........... 1,307,475 1,339,000 123 ,406 158,174 
Minnesota. . 632,659 644 , 237 115,906 113,666 
Mississippi?! ....... 180,000 182,573 67,000 65,780 
eae ,279 688 ,276 154 , 282 143 ,867 
a 108 ,625 110,617 48,260 46,730 
Nebraska... 331,076 327 ,080 75,554 72,544 
rr 35,583 37,106 9,193 9,520 
New Hampshire 95,113 88,703 23,483 27,240 
New Jersey .. 860,000 843,168 149 ,000 138 ,937 
New Mexico. . 86,823 82,222 29,640 27,826 
New York......... 1,943,673 1,936,418 294,321 282,091 
North Carolina 502,700 495,145 97,500 93 ,063 
North Dakota 131 ,468 133 ,434 49 ,262 46,946 
Ohioiz2 16... «i«‘ a“! 1,684,390 1,696 ,528 196,810 144,484 
Oklahoma........... 391 ,800 390,488 105,000 102,383 
Oregon...... 330,000 331 , 641 80,000 77,773 
Pennsylvania 1,686 ,853 1,643,154 286 ,340 276,072 
Rhode Island 156,490 152,253 22,607 20,985 
South Carolina ..... 275,410 279,378 48 ,047 45,701 
South Dakota...... 141 ,065 142,678 37,149 35,590 
Tennessee.......... 368 , 568 372,050 77,134 73,650 © 
, re 1,273,759 1,264,805 307 ,455 286 ,669 
Utah...... 126,740 126,929 26,748 25,836 
_ ee 78,930 73,879 11,467 10,806 
ery 443 ,239 431,481 94,286 82,912 
Washington ........ 509,140 505,153 103,762 96,168 
West Virginia ...... 208 ,035 203 ,032 55,512 51,381 
Wisconsin........... 692,575 686 ,829 142,240 139,186 
Wyoming............ 62,640 62,068 21,436 20,472 
Weibacdscceee 25,301,345 | 25,298,639 | 4,769,171 4,518,157 




















—Automotive and Aviaiion Industries 








308,000, a gain of 0.2 per cent over 
1939. 

Exports of automotive products in 
1941 amounted to $324,940,000; 1942, 
$418,121,000; 1948, $260,667,000; 1944, 
$616,316,000. These figures include 
lease-lend. 

In 1944 exports of new passenger 
cars numbered 1,654 valued at $2,791,- 
000; motor trucks and buses, 177,036, 
valued at $404,476,000; automobile 
parts for assembly, $60,712; parts for 
replacement, $148,337,000. 


Exports of automotive products in 
1945 were given as follows by the Bu- 
reau of the Census: 
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No. Value 
(000) 

New passenger cars ....... 1.2 $ 1,447 

New motor trucks and buses aes. 9 os3. $82 
Auto parts for assembly ... 

Auto parts for replacement. ..... 144086 

AUD GRETRED scccccccsceses ,593.0 ey 621 

$606,772 


The American Automobile (Overseas 
Edition) estimated that 38,249,581 au- 
tomotive units were in operation 
throughout the world on .an. 1, 1946. 
Africa had 524,096; America, exclud- 
ing the United States, 2,458,406; Asia, 
294,266; Europe, 3,984,931. The 1946 
total was about 10 million units below 
the peak and more than 6 million below 
the 1940 figure. 
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worthy of special consideration in 
evaluating the Automotive Fleet Market 


I. EXCLUSIVE COVERAGE 
2. EXPANDING MARKET 
3. GROWING INDUSTRY 
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. « « regardless of world conditions, automotive transportation is essential to 


economic existence. 


Basic in the American way of life, motor transport—of ton 


miles and passenger miles alike—is of primary importance in future progress. 


Because FLEET OWNER embraces all types of fleets—in every industry—the scope 
of this market represents a cross section of all industry. Thus, able to participate 
in the prosperity of every phase of business activity, FLEET OWNER offers a 
market of unique constancy .. . further enhanced by ever-present needs of 
replacement and maintenance. 


FLEET OWNER is the only medium offering complete, positive coverage of this 
growing industry—through a rigorously controlled circulation including every 


important fleet. 


MARKET SCOPE: 
The FLEET OWNER market embraces 


all classes of automotive fleets in every 
industry. Every type of automotive trans- 
port equipment is represented — trucks, 
buses, tractors, trailers, fleet passenger 
cars, etc. It includes only those fleets with 
ten or more units; it does not include 
lesser fleets. The industry consumes a 
vast store of goods of every description 
. the complete truck, tractor and bus 
. truck equipment . .. every type of 
replacement part and accessory . . . paint 
. gasoline and oil . . . and the shop 
equipment to service the vehicles. 


SUSTAINED BUYING INDICATED: 


There is a tremendous need for new vehi- 
cles of every type . .. there is a tremen- 
dous need for new truck equipment to 
replace worn parts which had to be sal- 
vaged and used during the war period 

. there is the constant market for re- 
placement parts, oil, gasoline, paint, etc. 

. and the need for new shop equipment 
to replace that worn out during the years 
it could not be replaced. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE: 
Since 1928 FLEET OWNER has steadily 


led its readers toward better, more eco- 
nomical operation and maintenance of 
their fleets. The FLEET OWNER staff 
knows at first hand the fleet maintenance 
directors and is well acquainted with their 
maintenance problems. The publication 
is edited solely for these men. 


FLEET OWNER | 


90 West Street * New York 6, N. Y. 


Cleveland 22—3540 Palmerston Rd. 
8 


Longocre 27! 


Chicage 4—224 So. Michigan Ave., 
Webster 7502 
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FLEET OWNER’S “Question-of-the- 
Month” is outstanding among our serv- 
ices to readers. A questionnaire is printed 
in the book each month, covering fleet 
practice on a specific subject. Interested 
fleet men fill it out, sending it to us. A 
summary is made of the data and a re- 
port issued. Each participant receives a 
report. We have made over 160 of these 
surveys to date, covering every conceivable 
phase of fleet shop operation. Fleet main- 
tenance men are able to determine the 
correctness of their own ideas and prac- 
tices. The surveys show changes in prac- 
tice, trends and a true picture of the fleet 
market. A copy of any survey is available 
to a manufacturer or advertising agency 
upon request. 


CIRCULATION AND COVERAGE: 

FLEET OWNER, charter member of the 
Controlled Circulation Audit, has a rig- 
idly controlled circulation. No attempt is 
made to inflate circulation figures by 
merely adding names to a list. Greatest 
care is taken to promptly remove those 
fleets that become sub-standard by our 
rigid requirements. Thus the 22,494 fleets 
reached by FLEET OWNER, qualify 
100°/, as a valuable, live potential market. 
Circulation is carefully attained. The aver- 
age number of readers per copy by a re- 
cent survey is 5.44. Therefore, the total 
number of fleet readers is 122,367 per 
each issue. 


READER QUALITY: 
The circulation of FLEET OWNER is 





-—% 





Sen Froncisce 4—Nourse Associotes 
582 Morket St., Exbrook 6685 





the only circulation that is audited on the 
basis of reaching the owners and execu- 
tives in charge of the operation and main- 
tenance of all fleets having ten or more 
units each. Within the scope of statistical 
error, FLEET OWNER covers the market 
100%. 


FACTS AND FIGURES: 

FLEET OWNER provides detailed sur- 
veys on circulation, coverage, readership, 
market breakdowns, and other valuable 
information. ALL FLEET OWNER mate- 
rial is based on factual, audited data— 
carefully compiled—and presented in 
clear, easily read reports. 


ADVERTISING: 

Evidence of the effectiveness of this me- 
dium in sales stimulation is its use year 
after year by leading manufacturers and 
refiners. These advertising dollars, in- 
vested in low cost FLEET OWNER space, 
have proved their worth in actual count 
of dollar volume of sales. A single page 
advertisement in FLEET OWNER costs 
only $265.00, with the 12 time rate 
scaled down to $225.00 per page. Stand- 
ard Red $50.00 additional—special colors 
$70.00. Fractional page rates furnished 
on request. 


CHART: 


Annual increase in motor trucks as indicated 
by motor vehicles registration statistics. Bro- 
ken line is estimated future trend based on 
average annual increase from 1935 to 1945. 
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Vocational Breakdown of Truck and Tractor Fleets 















































Miset. 
Pas- Auto- 
| No. of senger Motor motive 
VOCATION Fleets Trucks | Tractors | Trailers | Buses Taxis Cars Cycles Equip. TOTAL 
Bakeries | 1,107 | 58,135 1,031 1,524 23 _— 3,593 3 477 64,792 
Bottlers and Brewers | 680 | 17,745 533 710 _ —| 4,367 5 242| 23,602 
Builders, Contractors | 1,433 28,835 2,538 2,344 27 — 7.876 ll 3,397 45,028 
Bus Companies 1,040 6,309 828 1,282 | 59.765 379 4,302 35 747 73,647 
Coal and Ice 1,041 31.776 293 576 7 — 5,886 5 117 38,660 
Dairies 1,556 | 67.486 1,065; 2,513 10 — 8,891 53 338 80,356 
Dept. Stores, Parcel Delivery | 313 14,474 235 326 16 _— 1,474 32 23 16,586 
Food Products 882 | 30,369 2.264 2.303 12 —j| 15,834 17 90 50,889 
Laundries 875 | 21.665 15 46 — — 2.426 — 15 24,167 
Manufacturers, Miscellaneous 568 | 17.013 2.364| 5,962 36 —/| 16,512 15 955 42.857 
Meat Packers, Fish 494 | 15,597 546 561 3 —} 11,920 4 215 28.846 
Miscellaneous 503 | 9,701 769 781 54 20; 10,395 43 647 22.410 
Newspapers and Publishers , 
and Outdoor Adv. , 6 3S 5.707 32 46 l _ 1,180 4 32 7,002 
Petroleum Products | 942 | 63.070 4,385; 6,703 251 —j| 42,269 75 728; 117,481 
Public Utilities | 989 | 89,029 3,324| 11,239 2.556 226} 51,050 69 2,190; 159,683 
Taxicab and Drivurself 598 9,658 61 141 426| 31.978 7.766 49 112 50,191 
Trucking. express 3.946 | 99.856/ 59.667| 99,863 547 172| 10,804 71 1,576 | 272.556 
Federal, State, County, City..| 2,930 | 172.304/| 20,783) 10,149 875 1k} 52.462; 5,783 18,789 | 281,156 
Unclassified as to industry | 132 | 4.765 | $02 635 19 — 1,661 4l 197 7,820 
sia 2 |—_—— 
TOTAL | 20,184 | 763.494 101.235 | 147,704 | 64.628 | 32.786 | 260.668 6,321 | 30,893 | 1,407,729 
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Tires and Rubber 


Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale value 
of $895,435,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580,- 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturers 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pro- 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es- 
tablishments were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of other rubber products 
valued at $264,525,000. 

The tire industry produced 58,372,000 
automobile tires and casings valued at 
$435,304,000. Inner tubes numbered 
56,094,000, worth $55,491,000. 


Chief products of the boot and shoe 
industry were 57,765,000 pairs valued 
at $40,446,000, and 400,060,000 pairs 
of heels and soles, $29,130,000. 


The Bureau of the Census gave this 
summary of rubber products not else- 
where classified: 


No. of Value 
Est. (000) 
Rubber heels and soles..... 30 $ 32,004 
Mechanical rubber goods.... 173 145.506 
Toy balloons, toys. balls.... 22 8,414 
Tire repair materials........ 48 7,330 
Druggist, household and sta- 
tioners’ supplies ........... 63 17,648 
Rubber cement, fabric, strips 172 §2.136 
Unclassified pKaiehan he stta.  ae 1,587 
519 $264,525 


The reclaimed rubber industry con- 
sisted of 10 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $6,894,000. 


The 55 plants which comprise the 
synthetic rubber industry in the United 
States have a rated annual capacity of 
833,700 long tons of crude rubber. Al- 
most 20,000 employes are required to 
man these plants, but employment was 
much below this figure in 1945, result- 
ing in reduced production. Acute short- 
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ages of high tenacity rayon yarn also 
retarded the 1945 tire program. 

There are 42 Government-financed 
plants and 13 privately owned estab- 
lishments, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. These include 
plants synthesizing Buna S., Buna N, 
Neoprene, and Butyl types of rubber 
and facilities for manufacturing raw 
materials for these synthetics. The 26 
butadiene plants, which supply the ma- 
jor component for the Buna-type rub- 
bers, have a combined rated capacity 
of 675,945 short tons annually, while 
the 6 styrene plants, which manufac- 
ture the other components of Buna §S, 
are designed to produce 191,700 short 
tons yearly. 


Commodity Sales 


The 1939 Census of Business received 
data on commodity sales from motor 
vehicle dealers, new and trade-in, with 
sales of $3,836,562,000, or 89.4 per cent 
of the total for this classification. They 
gave this breakdown: 


% of 
Sales 
BEotOe VORICTER, MOW 2c ccccccccccccccses 55.2 


Used cars and trucks .......cceeceeres 28.7 
a. S| eT rer 0.1 
GRBGEO, Gee CORSO ce ccesccenececisse 2.6 
Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies... 7.2 
Motorcycles, parts and supplies........ 0.2 
Repairs, storage, other services....... 5.6 
GED 6 cwawns see cdtegetees wee eae 0.4 


The census received data on com- 
modity sales from accessory, tire and 
battery dealers with 1939 sales of 
$396,022,000, or 75.6 per cent of the 
field. They gave this breakdown: 

% of 
Sales 
Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 80.3 
Gass, CE, MTORED a ccckctenseceseness 10.9 


Bicycles, parts and supplies........... 0.9 
Repairs and other services ...........- 4.8 
OCERST GREEE 5 o onc dcbcicccssgatsguwousths 3.1 

Total eer 


Associations 
American Trucking Assns., 1424 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Electric Assn., Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
415 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 

Automotive Maintenance Industries, 
Wallace Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Automotive Parts and Equipment 
Mfrs., Michigan Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Automotive Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Trade Assn. Managers, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfrs. Assn., 
366 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Automotive Parts Assn., 
Fox Bldg., Detroit. 

National Standard Parts Assn., 8 5S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association 
of America, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 10 E. 40th 
St., New York. 

Rubber Trade Assn. of New York, 
15 William St., New York. 

Rubber Export Assn., 19 Goodyear 
Ave., Akron, O. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 2° 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Tire and Rim Assn., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Akron, O. 
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Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
(See Exports aND Imports. ) 





Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, ist 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Published by Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms Close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 13,608. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 

175.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Automobile Topics, 705 Lafayette Bldg., 
etroit 26, Mich. Published by Automo- 
le Topics, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
iblished 15th. Forms close list. Agency 


scounts, 15-0. Circulation, 12,562. 
ites— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 
6 225.00 155.00 80.00 
12 200.00 145.00 75.00 


indard red, blue, green, yellow, $40 
r page; bleed, 15% extra. 


@ @ 


Automotive and Aviation Industries, 56th 
nd Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
lose 10 days preceding. N.ILA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 8,831; (gross), 10,656. 
Manufacturers, 6,904; libraries and col- 
eges, 618; government depts. and em- 
ployes, finance companies, banks, etc., 





1179; others, 507. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 47.00 
6 145.00 78.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 42.00 
4 130.00 70.00 37.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed $25. 





Automotive & Aviation Wholesaler, 55 
E. Washington, Chicago 1. Published by 
Let’s Go Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,452. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 57.00 $ 37.50 

85.00 50.00 33.00 

75.00 43.00 28.50 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 


@ 


Automotive Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati 10. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 7%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 
‘ounts, 15-2. Circulation, SO,711; 
oss), 87,734. Car & truck dealer estab- 
iments, 14,045; independent mainte- 
nee establishments, 64,212; jobbers, 
t; fleet owners, 2,455; others, 2,297. 





es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$410.00 $208.00 $105.00 
380.00 192.00 97.00 
350.00 176.00 89.00 


Color—Red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Automotive News, 2666 Penobscot Bldg., 
troit 26, Mich. Published by Slocum 
b. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $6. Trim 
e, 11x15%. Type page, 10%x14\%. Pub- 

lished Monday. Forms close Thursday. 

Acency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

= SSS; (gross), 22,464. Dealers, jobbers, 
rages, service stations, 15,945; manu- 


turers, 2,963; finance companies, 
nks, ete., 1,564; others, 1,080. Rates—1 
ge, $480; 1 col. inch, $8.40; line, 60c. 
or—red, $75 per page; bleed, 10% 


extra, 


Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Woodlark Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 
Published by Automotive News, Inc. Bst. 
1918. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 


lation, 4,142. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 

12 60.00 32.50 18.00 





Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Pl, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Published by Automotive 
Retailer. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 94x13 3/16. Type page, 8%x 
11%. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,100. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 

6 187.5 98.75 51.75 
12 175.00 92.50 48.50 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Autonews, 1300 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 
7, Calif. Published by Autonews. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Type page, 8x10. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 


day. Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $108.00 $ 56.00 $ 28.50 
13 100.00 52.00 27.00 
26 96.00 50.00 26.00 


92.00 48.00 


52 25.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 20%. 





El Automovil Americano, 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 





Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 
8, O. Published by The Babcox Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1931. Trim size, 6%x8. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 16-2, 
Circulation, Mar., 1946, 19,452; (gross), 
19,900, Service stations, 13,739; jobbers, 
5,087; others, 670. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 225.00 115.00 65.00 
12 180.00 95.00 55.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $25. 





Chevrolet Dealers News, 4450 Ravens 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. Published by 
Chevrolet Dealers News. Est. 1927. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%4%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 10,658; paid, 

6,748. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 95.00 62.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $20. 





Chilton Automotive Buyer's Guide, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 
1903. $1.50 per copy, $5 per year, outside 
of controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
5x8. Published quarterly, Feb. Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 12,000 for four issues. 
Rates—1 page each issue, $125; 2 pages, 
$237; 4 pages, $450. 

Standard red, $100; bleed rate, $20. 





Dealer News, 1700 W. Eighth St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Dealer 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 104x16. Published Tuesday. Forms 
close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 9,153; (gross), 
10,200. Rates——-$3 per inch, flat. 

Standard red, 75c per inch; minimum, 


$30. 





Directory of the Trailer Coach Industry, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published 
by Tourist Publications. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 5x8. Published 
June. Forms close June ist. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $60; % page, 
$365, 1 inch $5. 
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Exhaust, The, 1323 S. Flower St., Los An- 


geles 15. Published by Exhaust Pub. 
Co. Est. 1925. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x1l0%. Pub- 
lished 30th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 22,059. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $210.00 $180.00 $170.00 
6 115.00 95.00 90.00 
12 75.00 70.00 65.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, no charge. 





Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23. Published by Ford Dealers 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,129. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
12 160.00 80.00 40.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, none. 





Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 1. Published by Trade Press Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 12-3. 
Circulation, 7,666. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 187.50 105.00 55.00 

12 175.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard orange, $35; bleed, 10% 





Gas Station, Garage and Motor Car 
Dealer, 281 Alpine St., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Published by Chap Book Press. fst. 
1933. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6}#x10. Published 28th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, Jan., 1946, 9,441; (gross), 9,575. 
service stations, 4,696; repair shops, 2151; 


dealers 1,495; others, 1,520. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 90.00 50.00 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $20. 








Iewn Automobile Dealers Bulletin, 1011 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Ila. Published 
by the Iowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n, 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 6%4x9 Published 
ist. Forms close 25th, Circulation, 1,800. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page “% Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 

6 45.00 22.50 12.50 

12 45.00 22.50 12.00 
-—_-_-_—— 


Jobber Topics, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. Published by The Irving-Cloud 
Pub. Co. Bst. 1922. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
21,754; (gross), 22,006. Jobbers, execu- 
tives and salesmen, 22,403; manufac- 


turers and salesmen, 1,181. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $222.00 $118.00 $ 66.00 
6 193.00 104.00 59.00 
12 165.00 93.00 52.00 


Color—Red on inside pages, $42 per page; 
other colors, $60 per page; bleed, 10% 
additional to total rate, including couior. 


@ 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 22, 
N. Y. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1903. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 58,889; 
(gross), 60,340. Dealers, 19,203; inde- 
pendent maintenance establishments, 
32,052; jobbers, 7,042; fleet owners, 2,433; 
auto mfrs., 694; others, 836. Rates— 





Times 1 Pages % Page* % Page 
1 $550.00 $275.00 $145.00 
6 625.00 265.00 140.00 


12 500.00 255.00 135.00 
“Island half page, 10% extra; annual 
number, 20% extra. Color—standard, 
red, $75 per page; annual reference num- 
ber, $90 per page; bleed, 10%. 
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Handbook, 572 Madison Ave., 
Free with “Motor.” Me- 
Published 


Motor's 
New York 22 
chanical specifications same. 
Jan. Forms close Dec. 20. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $300; 2 
pages, $270; 4 or more pages, $240. 


@ @ 


Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est 1899 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
S%4x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 61,686; (gross), 63,800, 





Maintenance hops 35,492 dealers, 

>? 873; jobbers 1.797; others, 1,646 

Rates 

rime 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $440.00 $240.00 $123.00 


6 395.00 218.00 113.00 
50.00 196.00 103.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, $35 








Motor Dealer and Accountant, 705 N. W. 
Fourth St., Oklahoma City 5, Okla. Pub- 
lished by Norick Brothers. Est. 1922. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7% 
x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 





Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
24,498. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $105.00 
6 190.00 130.00 100.00 
12 180.00 125.00 95.00 
—_— 
CCA 
—_-_— 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6. Published by Ambrose Bow- 
yer. Est. 1921. Trim size, 5x7. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-9. Cir- 
culation, 102,464; (gross), 103,813. te- 
pair shops, 49,681; dealers’ service man- 
agers, 30,021; jobbers, 6,309; fleet owners’ 


service shops, 12,300; others, 8,964. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $350.00 $175.00 $87.50 
6 330.00 170.00 87.50 
12 310.00 165.00 85.00 


Standard color, red, $65: ble ed, 10% 





Motor West, Rives-Strong Bldg., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Published by Motor 
West Pub. Co Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7% 
x10 Published 10th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,243. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color rate, $25; bleed 10% 


N. A. D. A Magazine, 1026 17th St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C Published by Nat'l 
Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2 to non-members. Serv- 
ice membership, $8, includes bulletin. 
Trim size, 8 7/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 


ey discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 20,968 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

6 187.50 112.50 67.50 

12 75.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard color, $35 page; bleed, 15%. 





Northern Automotive Journal, 613 Nat’! 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Publishing Co Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst Agency discounts, 15-! Circulation 
(Sworn) 7.808. Kates 
rimes 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 20.00 
12 ROL00 $5.00 "5.00 


Colors, 1 page, $30 bleed, 10% 





Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat- 


tle 4. Wash. Published by Northwest Mo- 
tor Pub Co est 190s Subscription 
$1.50 Trim size 8%x1ll% Type page, 
7x10 Published 20th “orms close 5th 
Agency discount l Circulation, 4,300 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 
6 65 00 35.00 20.00 
2 60.00 32.50 18.00 


1 
Standard red, $20. 
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Official Automobile Price Guide, 415 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published by 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. Est. 
1944. Subscription, $2. Type page, 4%x 
6%. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2 Circulation, 35,37 tates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $340.00 $200.00 $125.00 
2 320.00 180.00 110.00 
300.00 160.00 90.00 


4 
Standard red, 10%. 





Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 





8S. A. E. Handbook, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
7. Published Mar. 15. Forms close Feb. 
15 Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 1946 edition, 18,000, Rates—1l1 page, 
$250; % page, $150. 





8. A. E. Journal, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. Est. 1911. Subscription 
$10. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. N.1LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


none. Circulation, 15,831. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $160.00 $100.00 
12 185.00 110.00 65.00 


24 or more pages per year, $175.00. 
Red, orange, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, $10. 


@ © 





Seuthern Automotive Journal, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3. Published by W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 


Published 8th. Forms close 
2ist. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
19.955; (gross), 20,506. Fleet owners, 
2.267: dealers, 5,465; jobbers, 2,118; main- 


tenance est., 9,992; others, 621. Rates— 


page, 7x10. 


Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
l $250.00 $140.00 $ 70.00 
6 295 00 125.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 





CCA 

-—_—_ 
Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Irving- 
Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size. 


8%x11\%. Type page. 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 58,696; (gross), 


59,040. Independently owned stations of 
the one-stop or super-service’ type, 
416,201; independent oil jobbers and dis- 
tributors operating drive-in service sta- 


tions, 9,825: others, 3,113. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $445.00 $235.00 $125.00 
6 410.00 215.00 115.00 
12 375.00 195.08 105.00 


Color, red on inside pages, $60 per page; 
other colors, $90 per page; bleed, 10%. 


Western Automotive Service, 121 2nd St., 
San Francisco 5, Cal. Published by Mil- 


ler Freeman Publications. Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10 Published 6th. Forms 


close 24th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,302; (gross), 6,151. Indepen- 
dent maintenance establishments, 2.880; 
car and truck dealers, 345; oil jobbers, 


$82: others, 725 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 





CANADA 


L’Automobtile. 1440 W. St. Catherine St., 
Montreal. Published by French Commer- 
cial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist monthly. Forms elose 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 
3.269. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

6 65.00 38.00 24.00 
12 55.00 30.0” 18.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 Univer 
sity Ave., Toronto 2. Est. 1919. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Con 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag: 
7x10. Published 3rd. Forms close 26t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
13,590; (gross), 14,483. Dealers, garag: 


& service megrs., 9,836; others, 4,19 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 148.00 80.00 42.50 
12 135.00 74.00 40.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15% extra. 





Ganadian Motorist, 6 Adelaide St., E., To 
ronto 1, Ontario, Canada. Published b 
wntario Motor League. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agen: 

discounts, 15-3. Circulation, 27,221 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 77.00 $ 47.00 
6 130.00 72.00 42.00 

12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Color, $75. 


Canadian Motorists’ Handbook, 131 Bloor 
St., W. Toronto, Ont. Published by Lil- 
lian D. Millar. Est. 1938. Subscription 
$.25. Type page, 35%x6%. Published April 
Agency discounts. 15-0. Circulation, 9,86/ 
— page, $75; % page, $40; % page, 


Garage Operator, 30 Bloor St., W. To 
rento 6. Published by Hart-Wadharn 
Est. 1934. Controlled. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 








discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn) 
5,998. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.0' 
6 80.00 £5.00 26.0 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


Color, $25 per page; additional pages 
same color, same form, $20. 





Jobber News, 30 Bloor St., W. Toronto 5 
Published by Hart-Wadham. Est. 1931 
Controlled. Type page, 8%x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, (Swern) 1,673. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 70.00 38.00 20.00 
12 65.00 35.00 19.00 


Color. $20 per page. 


CCAB 


Motor Book (French), incorporating 
Transport Commercial, University Tower, 
Montreal. Published by Holliday Publi- 
cations, Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 84x11%4. Type page, 7x1? 
Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
2,900. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.0 
6 72.00 40.00 94.00 
12 65.00 37.50 21.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% 


@ 


Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man. Published by Home Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscription. 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close list 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, De 
1945, 4,668; (gross), 5,212. Garages, fi 
ing stations and fleet 2,74 





owners, 2,74> 
mechanics, 496: auto and accessory de: 


ers, 588; others, 1,044. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pats 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 S 37 5 
6 80.00 45.00 25.0 
75.00 40.00 22.5 


12 
Color—Standard red, $20 per page 


bleed, 15% 
CCAB 

Motor Magazine, 73 Richmond St. W 
Toronto 1. Published by Consolidate 
Press, Ltd. Est. 1933. Trim size, 84x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published month! 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 14,298; (gross), 15,028, Dea 





ers, garages super service’ station 
11,833; others, 2,313 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page y% Pag 

$170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 

5 150.00 79.00 44.01 

12 136.00 72.00 40.00 


Standard, red $40; bleed, 15%. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY . ma ablinbed "ty Neil 


The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th St., Terre Est. 1939. Subscription, 


Haute, Ind. Published by Battery Man gux11. Type 


Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, monthly. Forms close 10th. Agency 


$1. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x counts, 15-2. Circulation, 


8%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 1 page, $75; 1 col 
Agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation, inaction . 
Midwestern Trucker and shies: 608 S 

Published by 
organ Nebraska 





10,916. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 ian) SS 2S 

6 80.00 45.00 30.00 a» R inkerton, 

12 75.00 42.50 27.50 ——— t ee j 
nl : , oe _ 7 Subscription, .50. 
Color and bleed rates on request. Type page. 65x10. 
. Forms close 20th. 

PASSENGER TRANSPORT 15-2. Circulation, 

(See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES. ) inch; $90 per page 

Bus Transportation. Mississippi Transports, 


(See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES.) 





sippi Transport 
scription $1.50. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR = X/Ption. | 


culation, 3,056. 


American Motor Carrier, 627 Peachtree onan + ase 

N. E.. Atlanta 3. Ga. Published by WwW. 1 $ 75.00 
H ‘Hooker. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. & 65 00 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 12 60.00 


lished 15th. Forms close Sth. Agency giangara color, $20: 


discounts, 15-2. Kates— 


Yates Center, 





Jackson 104, Miss 


7%x10. Published 20th. | 


FREIGHT close 10th. Agency 





Page % Page % Page 


Times 1 2 . 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 Modern ii Mlens, pubis § 
6 110.00 66.00 37.00 Boston 10, Mass. 
12 100.00 60.00 33.50 Motor Truck Assn., 


Standard color, $20 per page 








scription, $2. Trim 
page, 7x10. Published 





gt: 2. ee Ist. Agency discounts, 
Associated Cartage Interests, 343 S 2,000. Rates 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. Published Times 1 Page 
by Cartage Exchange of Chicago, Inc. 1 $ 75.00 
Est. 1917 Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 6 63.75 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 24th 12 60.00 
preceding Forms close 18th Agency standard color, 50%. 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,300. Rates— W— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

2 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 

6 40.00 22.50 12.00 

12 35.00 20.00 10.00 
eee ———— fee. eee 


Colorado Motor Carrier, 407 Denham Transportation, 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Colo- 81%4x11%. Type 


do Motor Carrier’s Ass'n, Ince Est Leth. Forms close 

13. Trim size 84x11. Type page, )- Circulation, 

x10 Published 15th of Feb., May, Aug. C ‘ommercial vehicle 
and Nov. Forms close 7th of public ation tors 190; othe 

onth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Times 1 Page 

mes 1 Page » Page % Page 1 $180.00 

l $ 70.00 $ 40.00 25.00 6 165.00 

$ 63.00 36.00 2 50 12 150.00 





Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Bidg.. 


Standard color, red, 





Motor Truck News, 
York 7. Published 
Truck Ass’n. Est. 
ommerctal Car Journal, Chestnut and Trim tom. Batt t. 
th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by pyblished bi-monthly. 
ilton Co. Est. 1911. Free to fleets of 8 3rd. Agency discounts, 





more trucks. Trim size, 84x11%4. Type Times 1 Page 
ige, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 1 $ 75.00 
th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 12 67.50 
“6.593; (gross), 27,712. Truck fleet oper- 
rs having less than 25 trucks, 5,116; - 
; ai re j2299 National Highway 


than 25 trucks, 5,017; others, 15,292. 99 Ww owan Buren St., 


mes 1 Page % Page \% Page 1941. Subscription, 

- hw oF oF 11%. Type page, 

1 $285.00 $142.50 $ 71.25 March and Sept. 

6 256.50 128.25 64.13 FO. : . 

2 228.00 114.00 57.00 — ae ate ecm 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $30 1 page, $150; % 


Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual, Apri! Official Motor Freight Guide, 7 
sue of Commercial Car Journal, whose Buren St., Chicago, 7 j 
tes ap ply. Kallis & Co. Est 
nea size, 54%x7%. Type 

lished ‘Mare h and 


age 
aq Gy close list of preceding 
= discounts, 15-2. Yire 


Rates—page, $75. 





leet Owner, 90 West St., New York, 6, 





N. ¥. Published by Ferguson Pub. Co., 


c Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%4x11\% . : 
pe page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms Lincoln 8, Neb. 
close 12th. Ageney discounts, 15-2. Cir- Transportation Pub 
ation July, 1946, 21,854; (gross), en a. 
22,953. Supts. of maintenance of fleets JRO Vs Regecas: 
10 or more vehicles, also men in Jan. 16. _ Forms close ist. 
ree f purchasing, 22,494. Rates counts, 15- 
mes 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page Rates— 
$265.00 $147.50 $ 75.00 Times 1 Page 
6 245.00 132.50 65.00 1 $135.00 
225.00 22.50 60.00 6 121.00 


indard red, $50: bleed, $30. 
For additional data se¢ pages 68-69. 


ws 


15%. 


Petroleum Transporter, 
Published by Petroleum 


Published bi-monthly, 


Circulation, (Sworn), 9,468, 


Standard, red, yellow or blue, $20; bleed, 








( 
+. Calif. Published by Associations Pub. 407 S. Dearborn 
( Est. 1941. Controlled. Type page, lished by Motor 
10 Published 12th. Forms close 5th 1906. Subscription, 
gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11! Type page, 
worn), 12.408. Rates Forms close 25th. A 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page Circulation (Sworn), 8, 
$175.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 Times 1 Page 
6 162.50 115.00 65.00 1 $250.00 
150.00 195.00 55.00 6 225.00 
Standard green, $40; bleed 5%. 12 200.00 
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‘0 Magazine, 57 Post St., San Francisco Power Wagon, the Motor Truck Journal, 


Traffie World 
(See FREIGHT TrarFric, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING.) 





Transport Driver and Operator, 8430 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by 
The Transport Driver, Inc. ikest. 1936. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17. 
Type page, 10% x16. Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts. 15-2 
Circulation, 10,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $108.00 $ 57.00 
6 184.00 100.00 53.00 
12 168.00 92.00 49.00 


Standard color rate, $25 per page. 











Transport Topics, 1424 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 
11 9/16x14%. Type page, 10 11/16x13% 
Published Monday. Forms close Monday 
prec. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
weekly, (Sworn) 18,884; third Monday, 
39,602. Rates—weekly, 3,300 lines, $0.30 
per line; 5,500 lines, $0.26 per line; 10.000 
lines, $0.24 per line; 25,000 lines, $0.21 
per line Third Monday, 3,300 lines, 
$0.65; 5,500 lines, $0.625; 10,000 lines, 
$0.615; 25,000 lines, $0.605. 





Truckers’ News, Walkerton, Indiana. 
Published by Truckers’ News Co Est 
1936. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
17%. Type page, 10%x16. Published Ist. 
Forms close last day of month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 7,563. Rates—based on amount 
of space used in 1 year—10 to 25 inches, 
$1.15 per inch. 

Trucking News, Fort Shelby Hotel. De- 
troit, Mich. Published by F. L. Edman 
Est. 1933 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
8S%x1ll%& Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,811. 


Rates 





Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
l $120.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 62.00 37.00 
12 100.00 57.00 35.00 
Standard color, $2 
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Western Motor Transport, 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. Published by E. O 
Sawyer, Jr. Est. 1922. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 


Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, July, 1946, 7,964; (gross), 

8,278. Fleets, 7,812; mfrs. and dist., 689; 

others, 47 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 155.00 87.50 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 

Stand: ard color (red), $35: bleed, 102% 





Western Truck Review, 711 S. W. 14th 
Ave., Box 93, Portland, Ore. Published 
by Oregon Motor Transport Ass’n. Est. 
1933. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
! $ 45.00 22.50 
6 37.50 18.75 

12 29.40 14.70 


Wisconsin Truck News, 622 N. Water St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by E. W. 
Groth. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every Thursday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,000 tates—Per column inch, 
1 time, $2.00; 13 times, $1.75; 26 times, 
1.50; 52 times, $1.25. 


CANADA 





itl ABA 


Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 481 
University Ave., Toro nto 2. Published by 


Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co... Ltd. Est. 1926. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%4x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 4,229; (gross), 4,930. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $$ 20 00 
hh SO 00 5O00 97.50 
1° gO00 415.00 25 00 


Standard red $30 per page bleed rate, 
f space and color rate 
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Motor Carrier. 
See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES 


CCAB 


Motor Truck & Coach, 341 Church 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Auto- 
motive Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 1944. Con- 
trolled. Trim size 8%x11%4. Type page, 
6 13/16x9 13/16 Publish©d 28th prec. 
Forms lose 20th. Age: y discounts, 


(gross), 4,839. 


15-2 Cireulati yn, 4,738; 
others, 1,909. 


Truck fleet operators, 2,892; 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 78.00 42.50 22.50 
68.00 39.00 21.25 


Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Motor Wholesaler, 73 Richmond St. W., 


roronto 1, Canada Published by Con- 
solidated Pre , Ltd Est 1945 Con- 
trolled Type page, 44%x6% Published 
10t} Fort ‘ ‘ th prec Agency 
discounts 15 Circulation, 1.7773 


(gro ), 2.242. Salesmen, 1,056; others, 
863 Rates 

rir 1 Page > Page % Page 

1 : ) $ 30.00 $ 16.00 

" 44 24.00 13.00 

{ ) 2.00 12.00 


CCAB 


Western Motor Transportation, 695 Sar- 
ent Ave Winnipes Manitol Pub- 
shed b Western Pub Ltd Est. 1935 

Cont l size gxll1%& Typ 

ix Put hed 20t! Forms close 
As ! 15-2. Circulation 

Mat 1946, 3.250; (er 3.286, Rate 
1 1 } tT’ 4 PP ‘ 
1 $ 70.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
‘ ‘ ) 36 ) 2° 00 

) 00 20.00 

( rat b i rate 
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TIRES AND RUBBER 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





India Rubber World, 286 4th Ave., New 


York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,534. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 83.00 50.00 
12 138.00 78.00 45.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $20. 
Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Ine. 





Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 7th. Agency dis- 
yunts, 13-3. Circulation, 2,967. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.90 
6 110.00 65.00 38.00 
12 100.00 60.00 34.00 


Standard color (red), $30; bleed, 20%. 





Rubber Red Book (directory of the Rub- 
ber Industry), 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Published by Palmerton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $5, cloth 
Free to every rubber mfr. and leading 
technologists. Trim size, 6x9. Type size 
4%x7%. Published biennially. Next issue 
May 7 Forms ¢ 


' ig n ose April 1, 1947. 
Agency d sunts, 13-3. Circulation, 1945, 
017 Rates 1 page, $100; 4 pages, $85; 
page, $55; %4 page, $30. 
Standard, red, $30; bleed, 20%. 
Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Douglas W. 


Clephane. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 16th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Dec., 1945 
6,409; (gross), 7,499. Tire recapping and 
vulcanizing shops, dealers, etc., 5,203 
mfrs., 225; others, 992. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 

$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

6 115.00 65.00 35.00 

12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10% additional. 





Summit St., Akron 8 
oO. Published by Babcox Publications 
Inc. Est. 1901. Trim size, 8x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms clos: 
5th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula 
tion, Mar., 1946, 12,446; (gross), 13.417. 
Retailers with tire depts., super servi: 


Tire Review, 31 N. 


stations, etec., 11,241; oil marketers 33 
others, 837. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 1% Pas 

$250.00 $120.00 $ 70.0 

6 200.00 1109.00 65.00 

12 175.00 95.00 60.00 
Standard red, $50; bieed, $15. 

CA Oy 
Tires Service Station, 386 Fourth Ave 
New York 16 Published by Bill Br 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Trim size, 8x1 
rype page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, May, 1946, 14,131; (gross 
15,294, Independent service statior 
13,761; others, 284. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 

s°°0 00 $1°0.00 $ 75 
6 190.00 110.00 70 
12 175.00 100.00 60 


Stanaard color (red), $45; bleed, $20. 
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Aviation 


(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Trattic) 








Since V-J Day the aviation industry 
has undergone a series of significant 
changes. With the virtual cessation of 
military aircraft production, a marked 
decline in the size of the manufactur- 
ng part of the industry was expected 
ut what has happened to the aviation 
ndustry generally was not a mere 
readjustment to peacetime conditions. 
Che change is more revolutionary than 
that 


Manufacturing 
When World War I ended, every 

manufacturing contract was closed out 

mmediately. The manufacturing in- 
dustry virtually ceased to exist and 
was a long time in reviving. 

Following World War II, the vast 
bulk of production contracts was Can- 
elled, but there has remained a 
steady, although small, production of 
newer and experimental types of mili- 
tary aircraft. The development and 
production of experimental types has 
continued sufficiently for manufactur- 
ers generally to retain their basic en- 
gineering, research and production or- 
ganizations. 

It had been feared that the manu- 
facturing industry would have to rely 
chiefly on commercial business. For 
1946, at least, this has not been so. 
As of April 30, 1946, the backlog of 
business in the hands of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry stood as fol- 
Ws: 

..$ 676,000,000 
104,174,000 
264,286,021 

Rs chine wa she .$1,044,460,021 
The fact that military procurement 
is as high as it is can be attributed to 
et propulsion and the atomic bomb. 
It is important to realize that the bulk 
the research work in the industry 
is turned from purely military air- 
ft types to research on jet propul- 
yn and missiles. Much atomic re- 
irch is now being conducted by air- 
ift manufacturers which will tend 
alter the character of the industry 
the years to come, Huge fleets of 
litary airplanes are “‘out’’ for the 
ture. There will not be a repetition 
the large-scale production of many 
litary types as produced during 
rld War II. Thus the military back- 
of $676,000,000, important as it is 

the maintenance of the industry, 

a much different meaning than the 

ne figure would have indicated in 

in terms of purchases of machin- 

é tools, parts and basic supplies. 


Military aircraft 
Personal aircraft 
ransport aircraft 





\s far ag units of airplanes are con- 
ned, the commercial side of the 
iness already far out-ranks the mil- 
vy. As between transport and per- 
1 airplanes, there is no doubt as to 
relative importance. Transport air 
ne production will number in the 





hundreds, as against thousands of per- 
sonal airplanes, but the dollar volume 
will be much higher. It is also im- 
portant to recognize that whereas mil- 
itary agencies had made virtually no 
allowance at the beginning of the war 
for transport and cargo airplanes, 
their future requirements will rest 
heavily on this type of plane. In the 
event of another war military services 
will require more transport-cargo (or 
troop-carrying) airplanes than com- 
bat types. Missile development in the 
atomie age has gone that far already. 

As far as new products are con- 
cerned, the emphasis is on speed 
through jet power and many startling 
developments may be expected. The 
trend in transport work was toward 
larger airplanes, more speed, high- 
altitude performance. With the in- 
auguration of feeder airline service, 
new small feeder transports are now 
coming into the limelight. The po- 
tential market for feeders is hedged 
with many uncertainties. 

Personal airplane production for 
1946 will be disappointing. The Jan- 
uary estimate was 40,000 airplanes. 
Strikes, shortages of materials and 
other factors, will cut this total to 
25,000. There has been evident in- 
creased interest in private flying and 
airplanes selling in the $2,000 and 
$3,000 price range have sold well. 
Higher-bracket outlook is _ limited. 
Government officials were overly- 
optimistic about private flying pros- 
pects. The utility airplane which can 
capture a volume market hasn’t yet 
appeared. Private flying is still too 
complex, costly and inconvenient for 
the average person. But postwar per- 
sonal flying is relatively far better 
than prewar. 


Air Transportation 

The nation’s certificated airlines 
have been faced with a multitude of 
problems, Despite hundreds of new 
transports in service there are still 
few empty seats, Reservation systems 
days have been 
Passenger service 


geared to prewar 
wholly inadequate. 
has deteriorated in many instances. 
Yet the public continues to clamor. for 
seats and put up more or less pa- 
tiently with inconveniences, delays 
and uncertainties. 

One of the best guides to airline 
business is revenue passenger miles 
How rapidly the business has expand- 
ed may be seen by the following an- 
nual totals for the industry: 

Year Rev. Pass. Miles 


1943 . ‘ “werrerre 1,632,452,233 
2,264,282,000 


1944 ; e ilesarcs dent 
1945 Fe PP ge RS 3.500,102,000 
1946 . dee we ist. over 6 Billion 

By March, 1946, the airlines were 
beginning to put new or converted 


equipment into service but the vast 
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bulk of postwar aircraft had not yet 
gone into use. Nevertheless, the six 
leading lines had a 58 per cent gain 
in March, 1946, over March, 1945, 
with little additional equipment. 

The airlines have suddenly become 
really big business. They will provide 
a growing market for all types of new 
products and services. At least three 
years will be required for solving 
all-weather flying problems to make 
possible 365-day-a-year service and it 
will probably be 3 to 4 years before 
the industry overcomes inadequacy of 
ground facilities. 

Before the war the airlines operated 
360 airplanes. Requisitioning of 
planes during the war dropped this 
total to about 150, The June, 1946, 
figure was 650. Larger equipment hag 
meant a substantial increase in the 
number of seats. 

The airline procurement program 
calls for about 1,200 airplanes of 
which many are not scheduled for de- 
livery until well into 1947 and during 
1948. Delivery of all new airplanes 
has been delayed. The best of the new 
airplanes, although now slated for 
1947, won’t be in service until well 
into 1948. This is probably a good 
thing for the airlines because their 
task of training new employes and 
getting their reservations system in 
order will require time. 

The expected drop in 
fares will probably not 
because of higher costs. 

The tremendous accomplishment of 
airline personnel in setting up the 
global military transport services is 
being reflected in a vast expansion of 
U. S. international services. The air- 
line system now reaches Scandinavia, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Middle East, 
India, and soon will be operating fully 
over the Pacific to China and Aus- 
tralia. A big expansion of services to 
Latin America is under way. Only 3 
or 4 U. S. airlines (except feeders) 
are now purely domestic, i.e., operat- 
ing solely within the U. §S. 


Non-Scheduled Aviation 


Immediately after the war hundreds 
of veterans purchased over 500 sur- 
plus planes of transport (airline) 
types. They plunged into the operat- 
ing business with one to ten planes 
per company. They competed with the 
airlines, especially between New York 
and Miami during the winter. Some 
of them did very well. Some went into 
cargo business exclusively 


passenger 
materialize 


Two events have dampened the out- 
look for the non-scheduled operators. 

One is the disappearance of much 
of the passenger business once the 
seasonal demands were over and as 
the regular airlines got new equip- 
ment into service. The other is the ac- 
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D IN 3 YEARS! 


to sell the Aviation I ndustry 
On-the-Ground 


EVERY issue of Aviation Mainten- 
ance & Operations is judged out- 
standing by the men responsible for 
ground activities in the aviation 


industry. 


But the “Construction and Opera- 
tions” issue, which was rated Best 
Single Issue of the Year in the 1946 
industrial Marketing Competition, 
leveloped unquestionable proof of 
he leadership of this publication in 


ts field. 


Demand for this “encyclopedia” 
f airport construction and opera- 
ons and aircraft service operations 
chausted a double-size print order 
1 60 days. Hundreds of tributes 


ke these show why — 


“best compilation of airport 
ata yet seen... will buy copies for 
use as text material.” A. F. Bone, 


\ssoc. Prof. Highway Eng. of M.I.T. 


“will refer to it, | am sure, a 
thousand times.” Lt. Col. Perkinson, 
Director Div. of Aeronautics, State 
of Virginia. 

“best job of this kind in the in- 
dustry”. O. C. Hall, Pres. Northern 
Air Service. 

“developing model private air- 
port . your issue proving very 
helpful”. H. H. Ruston, Pres., 
Ruston Field, Denver, Col. 


“__enormous amount of useful in- 
formation”. T. Lee, Jr., Asst. to Vice 
Pres., United Air Lines, 








Editorial service of consistently 
highcalibre has made Aviation 
Maintenance & Operations monthly 
“must” reading for all men who plan 
and operate airports... men respon- 
sible for service and handling of 
civil, commercial and military air- 
craft... and they are the men who 
advise flyers what to buy. For market 
and mediadata, write Aviation Main- 
tenance & Operations, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 


Avinlione 


Maintenance & Operations 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the law. Non- 


calling attention to 

scheduled operators will either have 
to remain truly non-scheduled (not 
over 10 trips monthly between any 


two points), or apply for and obtain 
certificates in the customary fashion. 
Safety regulations will be applied 
more rigidly. 

But the field of air cargo has risen 
rapidly and some of the non-scheduled 
operators will probably be successful 
in obtaining CAB all-freight certifi- 
cates. Much money is being lost in 
hauling cargo. Most important rea- 
son is the slack return haul and air- 
planes are expensive to operate even 
when empty. An unlimited market 
exists for perishables but the haul is 
And the scheduled air- 


one-way only. 
serious effort to 


lines are making a 
get into the cargo business following 
the CAB’s ultimatum either to do so 
or make way for newcomers, 


Local Operators 

There are probably 
and 4,000 local air services in exist- 
ence today, increasing rapidly, and 
ranging in type from airplane dealers 
to local supply outfits, No reason- 
able estimate can be made in terms 
of business volume. Some of them 
sell gas and oil, some of them repair 


between 3,500 


and store planes, some have flight 
instruction, some offer charter serv- 
ices. 

Before the war the vast bulk of 


local fixed base operators struggled for 
existence. Government pilot training 
put many of them into the black and 
many made big money. G. I. Bill of 
Rights training is fattening the coffers 
of many of them today. As to the 
non-subsidized outlook, few fixed base 
operators have an answer. They think 
they can make money, but they don’t 


know. Suffice it to say that several 
hundred thousand persons are em- 
ployed or engaged in local airport 


operations and sales, and that in the 
aggregate it is big business. Its future 
destiny depends upon the increase of 
personal fiying and the individual 
plane owner in particular. 


Airports 

There were 4,026 airports in tke 
United States on Jan. 1, 1946, accord- 
About 900 were mili- 
tary fields and the other 3,126 were 
public and private fields used for all 
types of civilian flight activities. These 
are classified according to 
length of runways and type of air- 
craft which may land on them. They 
divided as follows 

Class 1, 1,800 to 2,700 foot runway, 
1128. They designed for small 
‘ommunities not on present or pro- 
scheduled air carrier systems, 
and to s¢ as auxiliary airports in 
metropolitan for non- 
scheduled private flying activities. 

Class 2, 2,700 to 3,700 foot runway, 


ing to Airports 


airports 


were 
are 


pose d 
rve 
areas 


larger 


849. Designed for larger communities, 
they are usually located on present or 
proposed feeder line airways of con- 
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siderable aeronautical activity. They 
accommodate the larger type private 
owner planes and some small size 
trans] Planes of gross weight of 
from 15,000 lbs., of a rec- 
ommended of not more than 
230 hp. 

Class 3, 3,700 to 4,700 foot runway, 
448 Designed for important cities 
on feeder (short haul) airways and 
intermediate points on main lines of 
major airways, they serve communities 


ort 
4,000 to 
rating 


of from 25,000 to several hundred 
thousand population. This type of air- 
port will accommodate _ transport 


planes of from 10,000 to 50,000 Ibs. 
gross weight. Class 3 airports have 
modern administration buildings, and 
offer complete lines of aeronautical 
supplies to the public, Express and 
freight service actually begins at this 
size field. 

Class 4, 5 and up, landing strips of 


4,700 to 5,700 and 5,700 and over, 
respectively, number 701. Cities in 


these two groups represent the major 
industrial centers and important junc- 
tion points or terminals. Such air- 
ports will accommodate the largest 
planes in use or planned for the near 
future. In addition to every type of 
commercial aviation activity, the ma- 
jority operate restaurants, soda foun- 
tains, filling stations, and practically 
every service and retail outlet which 
is found in any busy marketing center. 

Of the 3,070 counties in the U. S., 
many have no airports. However, fed- 
eral legislation recently passed will 
provide $500 million in U. S, funds, 
to be matched by a like amount of 
local sponsor’s money, for construc- 
tion of 3,000 additional airports and 
improvement of 1,625 existing fields. 
This is exclusive of purchase price of 
land or buildings. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion estimates that the United States 


needs 6,305 airports to serve ade- 
quately the commercial and private 
flying which can reasonably be ex- 


pected to develop during the next five 


or ten years. This total would b 


divided as follows: 1,630 existing air- 


ports which will not be improved 


1,625 which will be improved, includ- 


ing 313 not now open for operations 
and 3,050 entirely new airports. 

About 65 per cent of the expend 
tures will go to Class 1, 2 and 3 ai: 
ports. 

There are about 30,000 certificated 
airplanes in operation,  includin: 
scheduled air carrier planes and pri- 
vate machines. Estimates of growth 
in the next decade range from 125,000 
to 500,000. 

The CAA estimates cost of con- 
struction under the National Airport 
Plan at $1,021,568,000, divided as 
follows: Preparation of sites, $525,- 
304,000; paving, $395,305,000; light- 
ing, $55,082,000; radio, $10,983,000; 
miscellaneous, $34,893,000. 

About 3,500 aircraft service opera- 
tors are doing business at the 3,000 
active commercial airports. They re- 
tail aviation products and _ services, 
such as aviatien fuel, airplane and 
engine parts, pilots’ wearing apparel, 
log books, maps, directories, etc., and 
provide airplane storage and repairing. 
The majority also train students. 


Air Cargo 


(See DISTRIBUTION SERVICES.) 


Associations 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Air Transport Assn. of America, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
14th and East Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

National Aeronautic Assn. of U. S. 
A., 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


@® 


Aero Digest, including “Aviation Engi- 
neering,” 515 Madison Ave.. New York 22. 
Published by Aeronautical Digest Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 1 month preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 47,585; 


(gross), 49,799. Manufacturing, 11,787: 
operation, 16,799; students, flying club 
members and licensed mechanics, 1,591: 
others, 16,070 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 240.00 130.00 77.00 
12 225.00 125.00 68.00 
Standard ec $36 bleed, $35 for black 
ind white $4 for black and 1 lor 


Acronautical Engineering Cataleg, 2? FE 


64t St., New York 21. Published by In 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Ine Est. 1944. Controlled Trim size, 
8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 


September. Agency discounts, 0-2. Ci 

culation, 6,491. Rates— 

1 page, $250; 6 pages, $168; 12 page 

$140; for catalogs supplied by advertis- 


ers, 2 pages, $315; 4 pages, $490; 8 page 
$840; 16 pages, $1,456. 
Color, $70. 


@® 


Aeronautical Engineering Review, 
64th St., New York 21. Published by I 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences, I 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Trim si: 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Publish: 
10th Forms close 20th Agency a 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,891; (gros 
7,402. Manufacturing, 3,078; operati 
2,005; others, 1,948. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
l $1990.00 $110.00 $ 70 
175.00 100.00 65 
12 160.00 90.00 60.f 
Standard red, $45: bleed, $25. 
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Speetalist ij 


OF THE 


AIRPORT 
MARKET 








‘ 7 
AIRPORTS... is the time to get the 


benefit of an airport expansion program running 


over $200,000,000 a year. 


AIRPORTS is the “‘nerve-center” of all aeronautical 
activities — because A/RPORTS is the only magazine 
whose 12 issues a year are devoted 100% to the 
problems of airport construction, development, oper- 


ation and maintenance. 


The men who plan, build and operate airports and 
their many special services look to AIRPORTS for the 
authoritative information and guidance so necessary 
to making sound planning and purchasing decisions. 
To develop a high type of reader response and to 
increase results to advertisers AIRPORTS delivers its 
service in 6 distinct sections: 


1 — Operation & Management 
2 — Aircraft Maintenance 

3 — Airline Operations 

4 — Construction 

5 — Product Section 

6 — Airport Services 


Sell the airport market solidly with a full 
schedule in AIRPORTS. Send for full informa- 
tion now. 


 HAIRE PUBLISHING cone 


YORK 1 











OF THE 


ey PORE and 


AUTOMOTIVE 
MANUFACTURING MARKETS 












AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT — tere i tne prosscr ond eavp 


ment news magazine expanded by popular demand 
to cover the automotive field. Most of the makers of 
automotive equipment turned to the manufacture of 
aviation equipment during the war—Now they are busy 
in both fields as peace time aviation and automotive 
industries enter upon a new era of expansion. 


The expanded service of AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT: 


1. Gives you a low cost means of completely cov- 
ering these two tremendous markets with a 
service that has proven itself with 300,000 
inquiries over the past five years. 


2. Gives you the same service, the same resultful- 
ness, but gives you now, in addition, complete 
coverage of the closely allied automotive mar- 
ket... the same type readers in the auto- 
mobile, bus, truck, tractor, body and engine 
factories and assembly plants. 

3. Gives you the opportunity to present your 

name and your products to these two indus- 

tries with one piece of copy in one magazine 

—and that a magazine of proven performance. 

A strictly controlled circulation policy puts your 

message into the right hands immediately 

and effectively. 


> 


For effective advertising coverage of these 
two great allied fields include AVIATION & 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT in your advertising 
schedules for the coming year. 


Boston « Chicago 


Los Angeles « Pittsburgh 


St. Louis « Atlanta « Detroit 





1170 BROADWAY . NE W 
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Aerosphere, 370 Lexington Ave. New 
York 17 Published by Aircraft Pubs. 
Est. 1940. Price, $15. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually. Forms close Oct. 15. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,- 
000 Rates—1 page, $450; % page, $235; 
% page, $125. 

Color 75. 


Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency used in any 12-month period—Less than 











Air Facts, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20 Published by Air Facts, Inc. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
54%x7% Type page, 4%4x6. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 12th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,104. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
4 175.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.50 


Color, $50 


Aircraft & Equipment News, 16 BE. 41st 
St., New York 17. Published by Aircraft 


Statistics & Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
0,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $275.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
240.00 130.00 70.00 
12 200.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard color, $60: bleed 15% 


Aircraft Year Book, 10 =Rockefeller 
‘laza, New York 20 Published by Lan- 


clar Pub Ince. Official book of Ajir- 
craft Industries Ass'n of America Est 
1919 Subscription, $6 Trim size, 5%~x 
Ny Type page 4%x6%. Published 
pring Forms close Feb. 28 Agency 
discount 15-2. Circulation, 7,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $150. 00 $ 80.00 


The Airport Directory, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1 Published by Haire Pub. 


Co Est 1932 Controlled Trim size, 
84x11! Type page, 7x10 Published 
annually nwenes discounts 15-0 ir 
ulatior l tates l page, $300: 2 
paige $240 page, $150 pages or 
more, $250 per page Catalog inserts, 
rates on request 

Standard color, $60; bleed, 15% 


Airport Reference, 304 S. Broadway, Los 


Angeles 13, Calif Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 


hed annually, Mar. Ist Forms clos¢ 
Feb. 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ulation, 4,502 Rates—1l1 page, $150: 2 


20 


pages, $250: 4 pages, $460; 8 pages, $72 
Standard red, $35. 


Airports, 1170 Broadway, New York 1 
Published by ‘Hair Pub. Co Est. 1928 
Subscriptior Tr size S44 x11% 
Type page, ax10 Publi hed Ist Fort 
close 10th Agwency discounts, 15-2. Ci 
ulation, 10,100 Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $30 ) $163.00 $105.00 
6 .5 00 152.00 91.00 
1 225.00 135.00 73.00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 
is 


For additional lata see page 7a 


Air Traf€®e Guide, 1317 F St... N. W., 
Washington 4, D. Cc. P ublished by Amer- 
ican Aviation Publications. Subscription, 


$7.50 Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 10t} preceding Agency dis- 
ounts 16 (irculatle 12.000. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 0 $130.00 70.00 
on ) 1] ) 60 00 
12 00 ) 105.00 55.00 
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Air Transport, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18 Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 


Co., Ine. Est. 1943. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%4xll\ Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 16-2. Circulation, 10,641; 
(ross) 12.807. Manufacturing, 1,769 
operatior 7 | other 1,481 Rates l 


page, $260: 6 pages, $230; 8 pages, $220; 
12 pages, $200. 

Standard yellow, orange, green, blue, red, 
$50; bleed, $35. 

Air Sranspertation, 10 Bridge St., New 
York 4 Published by Import Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1942. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
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discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 8,779. 4 pages, $324 per page; 4 pages, $30 
Rates— 6 pages, $291; 12 pages, $256. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard red, $40; standard blie, gree: 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 orange or yellow, $60; bleed, $30. 
s 125.00 75.00 50.00 For additional data see page 77. 
2 100.00 60.00 40.00 - 
Bleed, 15%. CARL) 
Aviation News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
ABC) @ York 18, Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1943. Subscriptior 


American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., $5. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 
Washington 4, D. C. Published by Amer- 7x10. Published Monday. Forms clo 
ican Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 1937. 16 days preceding. Agency discount 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 84x11. 15-2. N.LA.A. repert on request. Cir- 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist and culation, 13,341; (gross), 14,540. Manu- 
15th. Forms close Ist and 15th of preced- facturing, 5,039; operation, 5,862; others, 








ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 2,476. Rates 
Circulation, 11,627; (gross), 12,725. Man- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ufacturing, 1,541; operation, 7,469; others, 1 $300.00 $220.00 $115.00 
1,914. Rates— 13 260.00 195.00 105.0 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 26 230.00 175.00 95.00 
1 $300.00 $215.00 $110.00 52 200.00 155.00 85.0 
12 260.00 185.00 100.00 Standard red, yellow, orange,  blus 
24 240.00 170.00 95.00 green, $50 per page; bleed, $50 per pag: 
Standard red or blue, $60; bleed, $40. a 
For additional data see page 81. (tA 


American Aviation Directory, 1317 F St.. aviation Service, 549 W. Washington 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Published bY Biva. Chicago 6. Published by Ambrose 
American Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. powver Bet 1942 Trim size, 5%x8 
de Price $5 per copy he | size, 5x7. Type page, ° 4%x6%. Published 1st 
Type pas ’ me ™ — ~ — ans Ree Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15- 
ct. orms close Mar. an Pept. ° Circulation, 10,901; (gross), 11,752. Mfe 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, $245: airlines, 2,012: airport operation 
4.000, neee 1 page, Rae . 7.430: others, 763. Rates— 
stan arc color, § e-0; eed, 3 a Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
Automotive and Aviation Industries. : set ty $ 65.00 $ 4 
See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY.) = ~ ) 
sami 7 12 100.00 0.00 32.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $15. 


@ ABP Contact, 113 W. 42nd 5 St., New York 18. 


Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published by Aviation Press, Inc. Est 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $5. Type page, 10x 





1916. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 15 Published Thursday. Forms close 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 1 week preceding. Agency discounts 
of preceding month F orms close 8th. 15-2 Circulation, 11,126 Rates 
Agwency a scounts, 15-2. Circul a 34,- per agate line; 1 page, $300; 10% 4a 
947; (gr ), 36,779. Manufacturi air- eount 3 or more consecutive insertior 
planes, engines, parts, 13,790; oper ition: % page, $15! 





airport, transport fixed base, private, ——__—_— —_—— 
military, 12,299; student pilots and me- Distribution Age. 





chanics, 832; libraries and schools, 3,767; See DISTRIBUTION SERVICES) 

others, 4,689 Gross rates, per page, 

per year—Less than 4 pages, $300: 4 

pages, $270; 6 pages, $260; 12 pages, $235. KABC) 

Color—Standard red, yellow, blue, green, 

or orange, $60 per page; bleed, $35. Flying, 185 N. Wabash Ave.; Chicago 1 


- a ae . Published by Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. Est 
1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
Cay 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
y~ K preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
- culation, Dec., 1945, 237.645; (gross) 
Aviation a ¢- a nen. 240,405. Rates—1 page, $800: 12 conse: 
formerly Aviation quipment 70 ive pages, $600: ™% page. $420: 1 yas 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Published §919.. 78°" * 7 P8S® $420; & Pa 
by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, Standard color, $100; bleed, 15%. 
S4x11%\% Type page, 7x10 Published ie 


5th preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency 
nt l 2 Circulation 13,340; © 
oss), 14,731. Mfe 7.696: commercial 





sorts I schools 4,425; _ - , » ’ 
— and . , 4,420; Flying Age, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18 


Govt.. 1,490. Rates 4 

Mews aes , Published by Magazine Publishers, I: 

I - g240-00 Rae it Est. 1928. Subscription, $1.50. Type pag 
g 210 00 eee 00 75 00 7x10 3/16. Published 20th prec. Forms 
: 1285 00 ° 0 60 00 close 5th of 2nd prec. Agency discount 

12 185.0 110.¢ 0. 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 132,669; 

Standard red, blue or green, $40; bleed (zross), 123,213. Rates—1 page, $48 

rate, 15%. of 10% for 6 insertions in one ye 


<5 — ——- 20% for 12 insertions. Bleed, 10%. 
Aviation and Yac hting, David Broderick A Mt Rt tn Mit 











Tower, Detr« 26. Est. 1933. Subscrip- Jnstruments. 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 74x10. Published (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
10t! Forms close 20th. Agency dis- — anunnanseenatitieieiastaniasai . eastatiemincsne = 
‘ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,645. Rates— 
Times i 4 my — ee s = ‘pace Mill and Factory. 
- $250.00 $140.00 $°75.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES o 
6 225.0 00 126.00 67.50 ie eg — —_————_ 
12 212 119.00 63.75 National Aeronautics and Flight Plan, 


- 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washing- 
Aviation Industry Red Book, 1170 Broad- ton 6, D.C. Published by National Ae: 
way, New York 1, N. bY Published by nautic Ass’n of U. S. A., Inc. Est. 19 
Haire Pub. Co Est. 1943. Controlled. Annual membership fee including maga- 
Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. zine, $6. _ Type page, 9%x14%. Published 
Publishe d annus ally. Agency discounts, 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 

















15-0. Circulation, 3,000. Rates—1 page, counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 
$300: 2 page, $240; % page, $180; % 16,721. Rates—7%x10 unit, 1 time, $2 4 
pare, $3 50 6 times, $202.50; 12 times, $180. 
Standard, red, blue or green, $60; bleed, — 
15 % : Purchasing. * 
See PURCHASING.) 
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CCA QBP Revista Aerea Latino Americana. x 
ivenston Maintenance & Cugeatiene 205 Seo Exroars AND  Turoats. ) 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. Published by —— ao ” oe 
ell, oR Corp. Est. 1943. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Ty 
lished Ist Forms close 5th preceding. . 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Skyways, Incorporating Air News, 4 
13,446; (gross), 15,200. Airports, 4,193; Madison Ave., New York 22. Published ‘e 
coml. airlines, 2,463; military, 4,255; by Henry Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Subscrip- 
others, 2,296. Rates, based on space tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty! 4 
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The Great Transition 





Se 


Geert S 


the airlines are big business 


keeping them informed is our business 





reaches 


the airline men 





THE SEMI-MONTHLY ISSUES 











who count 


of this magazine tell of new developments inside the air trans- 


portation business, tell them currently, accurately, factually 


and concisely. 





THE MEN WHOSE BUSINESS IS THE AIR CARRIERS 








read American Aviation to keep informed on their business. 


They read it with open minds and they have come to depend 


upon it for their facts. 








THERE IS NO BETTER WAY TO GET YOUR STORY ACROSS 





to the men who count in the airlines than by telling it in the 


advertising pages of the magazine they believe in. 





merican — 
viation 


Wayne W. Parrish, Editor and Publisher 
american Aviation Magazine, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


For further information, contact O. R. Elofson, Director of Advertising Sales, 


American Aviation Publications, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
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page, 7x10 Published 10th preceding. 
Forms close Ist of 2nd preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


Dec, 1945, 136,536; (gross), 138,146, Rates 
Less than 6 pages, per year, $625 per 

page; 6 pages, $562.50; 12 pages, $500; % 

page, $465; % page, $232.50. 

Color, $85; bleed, 186%. 


Southern Flight, Including Modern Air- 
ports, P. O. Box 750, 1901 McKinney Ave., 
Dallas 1, Texas. Published by Air Re- 
view Pub. Corp. Est. 1934. Subscription, 


$3 Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 11,285. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$250.00 $135.00 $75.00 
6 220.00 125.00 70.00 
12 200.00 119.00 60.00 
Standard red or blue, $60; bleed, $35. 


Traffic World. 

(See Freicgut Trarric, SHIPPING, WARE 
HOUSING.) 
U. S&S Air Services, 643 Transportation 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. Published by 
Air Service Publishing Co., Ine. Sub- 


cription, $3. Trim size, 9x12, Type 
page, 7%x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,568 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
’ $200.00 $125.00 $ 67.50 
12 180.00 112.50 60.75 
Standard color, $5 bleed, $50 
> 
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Western Flying, ‘ 
Published by Occiden- 
Publishing Co. 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
Forms close 20th. 


481; (gross), 14,087. Manufacturers, 3,383; 





Airport, formerly Commer- 
Maintenance, 


lished by Monetary Times Printing Co. 
f Canada, Ltd. Y 3° 


6 76.00 42.00 22.00 
12 65.0 38.00 21.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10% of color and spac« 





Aviation Review, combined with Al; 
Force Review, 31 Willcocks St., Toronto 
5, Ont. Published by Age Publication 
Ltd. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2.5 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th preced 
ing. Forms close 10th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 194 
11,40. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.0( 
85.00 45.00 25.00 


12 75.00 42.50 22.50 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Canadian Aviation, 481 University Av: 
Toronto 2. Published by MacLean-Hun'- 
er Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 7x1 
Published Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
4,797. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 35.' 
6 90.00 50.00 30.0 
12 85.00 45.00 25.( 


Standard red, $30; standard blue, 
low, green or orange, $40; bleed, 15° 
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Banking and Financial 


(See also Insurance) 





As of Dec. 31, 1945, the United 
States had 19,015 banks, of which 
$207 were branches. There were 
5.023 national banks, 9,543 state 
banks, 138 private banks and 104 


others, according to Pankers Monthly. 
The following table gives a com- 
parison of their 1945 and 1944 posi- 
tions. 
1945 1944 
Liabilities $( Million) 
Cc —_ seeee some , 3,202 


2 
me 09 
a 
wn 


Su y .. PELs e §,255 ,69 
divided profits and 

reserves coaaes 2,423 2,178 
Ce a RE Ee ea 167,318 143,018 
Other liabilities jehkeseeee 919 662 

Resources 

Cash and exchange due 

from banks ...... 36,076 31,362 

S. Govt. securities. ..101,904 86,464 
Other securities ....... 8.655 7,585 
ee” ee tese aeoneet 30,695 26,357 
OO ae a a 1,787 1,857 


Consumer Credit 

The Federal Reserve System esti- 
mated that consumer credit outstand- 
ing reached $10 billion prior to the 
war, dropped to $5 billion and in May, 
1946, increased to $7,355 million. 
With durable goods gradually reap- 
pearing on the market, the FRS pre- 
dicted a bitter battle between banks 
and sales finance companies for busi- 
ness, particularly in the automotive 
field. 

This competition is based on the 
assumption that the automobile dealer 
will continue to originate the great 
bulk of the retail instalment paper. 
That assumption, however, is being 
subjected to renewed challenge, not 
ynly in the prewar manner of persuad- 
ing the customer to borrow directly 
from cash lenders but also in a new 
manner by which agents writing auto- 
mobile insurance cooperate actively 
with banks to direct business to the 
latter 


ES 


Arrangements are also being de- 
veloped by which, throughout the 
country, associated groups of banks 
are offering a financing service com- 
parable in geographic scope to that 
which has long been offered by sales 
finance companies operating wide- 
spread branch systems. Against this 
competition finance companies are tak- 
ing vigorous measures of their own, 
such as emphasizing afresh their tra- 
ditional willingness to give the dealer 
diversified service and to be recep- 
tive towards the general run of the 
retail paper which he originates, The 
present situation is one in which, in 
the rivalry for consumer credit busi- 
ness, bank competes actively with 
bank, company with company, and 
every kind of financial institution with 
every other. 


Associations 


American Assn. of Small Loan Com- 
panies, 815 15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Bankers Assn., 
ison Ave., New York. 


American Finance Conference, 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
111 Broadway, New York. 
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Publications 
[A udited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Ame —~ - Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
lished by American Bankers, Inc. 
Es 1836. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
x17%. Type page, 9%x15. Published 

except Sundays and _ holidays. 
s close 4 p.m.; Sat., noon. Agency 


li: unts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
5,346, Rates— 
Times Agate Line 
$0.36 
12 .o3 
52 26 
156 .22 
303 .18 





imerican Savings and Loan News, 22 E. 
St., Cincinnati 10, O. Published by 


Al ican Savings & Loan News Pub. 

: Est 1880. Subscription, $4. Trim 

4x11%4 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

1 10th. Forms close 5bth Agency 
ints, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates 

1 Page \% Page 4% Page 

$195.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 

175.00 110.00 60.00 

I 150.00 90.00 52.50 

rate, 10% extra. 


The, 621 Pyramid 
Published by 
Est. 1917. Sub- 


Arkansas Banker, 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Arkansas Bankers’ Ass'n. 
scription, $1 (partly free). Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
25th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,250. Rates— 


1 page, $40.00; % page, $25.00; % page, 
$15.00. 





Bank Directory of the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, 603 Second Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Published by Commercial 
West Co. Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 
3%x5%. Type page, 2%x5. Published 
March. Forms close Feb. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—1l1 page, $100; 
% page, $60. Color, $30. 


Banker, with which is consolidated The 
North Pacific Banker, 329 S.W. 65th Ave., 
Portland, 4, Ore. Official organ of Ore- 
gon Safe Deposit Ass’n, Portland Chap- 
ter American Institute of Banking, Est. 
1902. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,047. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 46.50 $ 26.00 
.. 75.00 41.50 22.00 
2 70.00 38.50 20.00 


Color rate, $20. 





Banker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Banker 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub- 
scription, $12. Trim size, 10x15. Type 
page, 8%x13 Published Saturday. 
Forms close ednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,679. Rates— 
1 page, $162; by the inch, $3.00. Dis- 
counts for 3, 6 and 12 mo. contracts. 





CCA 
Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Rand McNally & Co. 
Est. 1883. Subscription price, fs per 
year for extra subscriptions. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 18,144; (gross), 
19,137. Banks, officials 17,995; others, 204. 





Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 + y 00 $135.00 {i600 
6 0.00 120.00 66.00 


Col t 200 aia ) $75 aan 
olor rates (inside pages), per page. 
Bleed rate 10% extra. P ° 


@ 


Banking, 12 E. 36th St., 
Published by American Bankers Ass’n. 
Est. 1908. ubscription, $3. Trim size, 
8% x11%. Type page. 7x10 3/16. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 32,191; (gross), 





New York 16. 


33,962, 


Banks, financial and banking firms, 
16,268; directors, officers, trustees and 
employes, 10,762. others, 5,058. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $400.00 $220.00 $120.00 
6 320.00 180.00 100.00 
12 280.00 160.00 90.00 
Color, $100 per page; bleed, 10%extra. 





Banking Law Jourral, incorporated with 
The Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Bank- 
ers Pub. Co. Est. 1846. Subscription, $8. 
Published 15th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,694. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 $2.00 
Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 


Published by Chicago Chapter, Am, In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
7% Published list. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 47.00 27.00 18.00 
11 46.00 26.00 17.00 





Bank News, 913 Main St., Kansas City 6. 
Mo. Published by Financial Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription. $5. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th, Forms close 


10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion, 2,133. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Color rates on request. 


@® 


Barron’s—The National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New York 
4. Published by Barron's Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $10. Type page, 12x 
17% Published Monday. Forms close 
3:30 Pp. m. Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 33,272. Rates—One line, $0.70; 


2,500 lines, $0.60; 5,000 lines, $0.50. 
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The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl St.. New York 
City 4. Published by The Boad Buyer, Inc 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $35. Trim size, 


10 x13% Type page, Ssxll\% Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times l inch 
l $4.20 
13 1.80 
26 1.50 
52 1.20 


Legal bond notices $4.20 per inch for Ist 
insertion and $2.10 per inch for addi- 
tional insertions Legal bond notices 
which do not conform to our standard 
style, $4.20 per inch per insertion, plus 
20%. 

Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton 1, Mass. Est. 1887. Subscription, $18. 
Type page, 12x17%. Published daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Forms close 3 P.M. day 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 4,970. Rates 1 line, $0.28; 5,000 
lines, $0.25 








Berroughs Clearing House, Burroughs 
and 2nd Aves., Detroit 32, Mich. Published 
by Lurroughs Adding Machine Co. Est 
1916. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x101/6. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. L. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 60,978; 
(gross), 63,348, U. S. banks, 41,105; Ca- 
nadian and foreign, 6,825; building and 
loan 3,321: others, 10,417. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $450.00 $230.00 $120.00 

6 330.00 175.00 90.00 
12 300.00 160.00 85.00 


Bleed, no charge 


Coast Banker, 41 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Published by Harry Lutgens 
Iest. 1908 Subscription, $5 Type page, 


»/6x10%, Published on 10th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Circu- 
lation (Swern), 3,588, Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 

6 135.00 75.60 41.40 

12 120.00 67.20 36.80 


Standard color rate, $25 each color 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, Box 958, New York 8, N. Y. 
ublished by William B. Dana Co. Est 
1865, Subscription, $26. Trim size, 11\4x 
14%. Type page, 105/16x13. Gen'l news 
and advertising issue pub. every Thurs.; 


statistical issue, Monday. Forms close 
4 p m. day prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0 tates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $420.00 $240.00 
12 884.00 204.00 


6 260.00 192.00 
2 230.00 180.00 








Commercial Bulletin, 144 High St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. Published by Curtis Guild & 
Co Kest. 1859 Subscription, $4 Trim 
size, 17%x23%. Type page, 15%x21 3/7. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Friday 
Agency discounts. 10-0 Rates— 
1 Time 3 Mos 1 Year 
ist page, per in 
single col. ......-. $5.60 $61.60 $224.00 
4th and 6th pages, 
per in., single col. 4.20 46.20 168.00 
Other pages, per in., 





GERETO GOL. ccccces 3.50 38.50 140.00 
Commercial West, consolidated with 


Montana Ranker. Minnesota Banker, and 
Ninth District Banker, 603 Second Ave., 
So., Minneapolis 2. Published by Commer- 
cial West Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday Forms close Thurs- 
day. Circulation, 3,700. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 77.50 $ 38.00 
13 93.75 58.25 28.50 
26 75.00 46.50 24.00 
52 62.50 38.75 19.00 








Daily Bond Buyer. The, 67 Pearl St., New 
York 4. Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Inc Est. 1891. Government state and 
municipal. Subscription, $180. Trim size, 
10%x13% Type page, 8%xl1l\%. Pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. day pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $189.60 $ 94.80 $ 47.40 
26 126.40 63.20 31.60 
52 94.80 47.40 23.70 
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Legal bond notice $4.20 per inch per in- Est. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
sertion and $2.10 per inch for additional 8%xll. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
insertion. Legal bond notices which do every other Saturday. Forms close 8 
not conform to our standard style, $4.20 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
per inch per insertion, plus 20%. Above Circulation, 33,763; (gross), 33,984. Rates, 
rates provide for insertion also in The financial advertising— 


Weekly Bond Buyer. Times l Page % Page % Page 
. en 1 $450.00 $300.00 $150.00 

13 405.00 270.00 135.00 

127.50 


26 382.50 255.00 
Bleed rate, 10% extra. 








Finance, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, ean 
Ill. Published by Finance Pub. Corp. Est. Michigan Investor, 1008 Michigan Bank 
1898. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Published by 
Published 10th and 25th. Forms close Michigan Investor Pub. Co. Est. 1902. 
one week prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. 
Circulation, Dee., 1945, 3,355; (gross), Type page, 7%x10. Published Saturday. 
4.996. Bank officials, 1,623; corp. execu- Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
tives & employes, 840; others, 923. Rates, counts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,267. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 170.00 100.00 60.00 13 68.00 36.00 23.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 26 65.00 34.00 22.00 


60.00 32.00 20.00 


Financial Age, 132 Nassau St., New York. Color rates, $30; bleed, $10. 

Published by F. Howard Hooke. Est. as 
1900. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 
rype page, 74 x10%. Published Saturday. Record, 909 Transportation Blidg., De- 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, ¢roit 26, Mich. Published by Manufac- 
15-0. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—30c per turer Publishing Company. Est. 1907. 











line; 12 times, 24c per line; 26 times, 2lc S§ybscription, $5. Type page, 8xl0% 

per line; 52 times, 20c per line. Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
ee ee ee day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $125.00 $ 64.00 $ 32.00 

i 13 5.20 60.80 32.00 

Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl. New 26 108 80 57 60 30.40 

York 6. Published by Guenther Pub. Corp. 52 102.40 54.40 28.80 


ist. 1902. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
8%x10%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


Wednesday. Forms close Thursday. = 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, D> 





43,222. Rates, Financial 





aanes S abobe Hy hy Aisk Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St., St 
13 427 50 213.75 106.80 Louis 2. Published by Commerce Pub 
on 05 00 202.5 100.80 Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Types 
26 Peet . 3.00 QF 9 page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
hey . 382.50 191.25 95.20 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Rates, General— i ile “— tion, 2,808; (gross), 3,533. Banks and 
rimes | Page 2 Page i Page bank offices, 2,522; bank directors, 280; 
1 $450.00 300,00 at hp others, 44. Rates— 
7 400.00 A ean. + Pare, . Dp 
13 375.00 175.00 es eel EE 2 ee 
Great Lakes Banker, 105 W. Monroe 8St., 13 ian ae 60:00 oe be 


Chicago 3. Published by Illinois Bankers 
Assn. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 7 a 

size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published Mid-Western Banker, 110 E. Wisconsin 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Ave., Milwaukee 2. Published by Bankers 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,363. Rates— Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3 
Times 1 Page *s Page ‘s Page Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10 

1 $72.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 Published lst. Forms close 25th. Agency 

6 65.00 46.00 25.00 discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
12 60.00 41.00 24.00 1,976. Rates 

— a = TS 1 Page % Page % Page 

Guide and Bulletin, 11 Hill St., Newark 2, 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
N. J. Published by N. J. Savings and 6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
Loan League. Est. 1922. Subscription, 12 85.00 50.00 30.01 
$3.00 Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 





6%x9. Published Jan., March, May, July, 
Sept. and Nov. Forms close Ist. Agency . - 4 ee A 
dis ounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,660. Rates— son, 101, Miss. Est. 1914. Subscription, $ 
Times i Page % Page % Page Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 64x8%. 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Offi- 
6 60.00 36.00 19.00 cial organ Mississippi Banker Associa- 
tion. qeeney discounts, none. Circulation, 
400, tates 


Mississippi Banker, P. O. Box 37, Jack- 











Industrial Banker, The, 116 E. Berry St., _ “% Pp u “ 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind. Published by Times’ 1 Page 2 Page % Page 
American Industrial Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 13 $ oes $ ar + $ i375 

é 2/00 ‘. 49 


1934. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11l%&. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close 25th preceding month. Money and Commerce, 507 Columbia 
Circulation, 1850. Agency discounts, 15-2. Bidg., Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. Published by 
Finance Co. Official organ of Pa. and W 





tates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Virginia Bankers’ Ass’ns. Est. 1902 
$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

6 80.00 45.00 24.00 page, 8%x11l. Published Saturday. Forms 
12 75.00 42.00 22.50 close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-° 
Color rates on request. Inch rates—$2.80, 13 times; $2.60, 2' 


$3.00 inch transient. 





Investment Dealers’ Digest, incorporat- 
ing Bond Account, 67 Wall St... New ww in Stat Banker, 325 Colorado 
York 5. Published by Dealers’ Digest Natl Bank Bldg. os 2, ng *Pub- 
Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $7. lished by Mountain States Pub. Co. Offi- 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. cial organ of Colerado, Wyoming and 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- New Mexico Bankers’ Ass’n. Est. 1919 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 








tion, 8,300. Rates— 
+ pay — =e : ” page, 65%x10%. Published 10th. Forms 
rimes | Page %@ Page % Page close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
13 94.00 47.00 23.50 1 $85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.06 
26 84.00 42.00 21.00 6 76.50 45.00 27.01 
12 63.75 37.50 22.51 


Kansas Banker, Nat'l Bank of Topeka 


Bldg., Topeka, Kan. Published by Kan- ° 
sas Bankers Ass'n. Est. 1910. Free to National Auditgram, 38 S. Dearborn St. 


members. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, Chicago 3, Ill. Published by Nat'l Ass'n 
5x8. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Of, Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. Est 
1 1925. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8% 








gy a ceaasamae 15-0. Rates, flat, 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 1: 

~ Forms close 15th. Agency discount 
15-0. Circulation, $3,340. Rates— 

&® Times 1Page % Page % Pag 

1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.0 

Magazine of Wall Street and Business 6 $5.00 55.00 35.0 

Analyst, 90 Broad St., New York 4. Pub- 12 85.00 50.00 30.01 


lished by Ticker Publishing Co., Ine Color and bleed rates on request. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 





New Jersey Banker, 220 Elizabeth Ave., 
Newark 8, N. J. Published by and official 
organ of the New Jersey Bankers’ Ass'n 
Est. 1924 Subscription, $2. Type page. 
7x9. Published Sept., Dec., Feb. and 
May. Forms close 20th preceding month. 


Agency discounts 10-0. Circulation 

(sworn), 1,425. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 21.00 
4 48.00 30.00 18.00 


Color rates on request. 





Northwestern Banker, 527 7th St., Des 
Moines 9, Ia. Published by De Puy Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0, Circulation, 3,180. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 


12 95.00 60.00 35.00 
Color, $60; bleed, $30. 





Oklahoma Banker, 1106 Colcord Bldg 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla Official organ 
/klahoma Bankers Assn. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $3 Type page, 74x10 Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.0¢ 


Color on request. 





Safe Journal, 521 5th Ave., New York 17 
Published by Bravman Pub. Co. Est. 
1941. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 


reulation (Swern), 4,675. Rates 
Times 1 Page le Page 14 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 © 35.00 
6 140.00 80.00 33.00 
1° 130.00 75.00 30.00 


¥ | 7 9c 
Color, 25%. 


Savings and Loans News, 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Published by and offi- 
cial organ of U. S. Savings and Loan 


League. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

Teaexl0 P ublished lst Forms close 
th Ag ney discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
n (Sworn), 7,405. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 160.00 105.00 65.00 

12 135.00 90.00 55.00 


Standard color and bleed rates on appli- 
cation. 





Savings Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. Published by Natamsa 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 


tion. $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7%x10%. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 69.00 46.00 
12 100.00 63.00 42.00 
Standard color, $55. Bleed rates on re- 
juest. 


Security Dealers of North America, 25 
ark Place, New York 7, N. Y. Published 
Herbert D. Seibert & Co., Ine. Est. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 5% x8. 
ype page, 4%x7%. Published semi- 
nually, Feb. and Aug Agency dis- 
unts, 10%; cash discount, 5%, agency 
ly. Rates (all contracts, 2 editions)— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
2 $280.00 $170.00 





Southern Banker, 133 Carnegie Way, 
lanta 3. Published by Southern Banker 

b Co. Official organ of Alabama, 
orgia, Florida and So. Carolina 
nkers’ Assn. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10% 
iblished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
unts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,600. Rates— 


es 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
$115.00 $ 62.50 $ 35.00 

98.00 52.00 32.50 

86.50 416.00 30.00 








rhe Southern Weekly, 916 Gulf States 
idg., P. O. Box 2089, Dallas 1, Texas. 
iblished by The Molyneaux- Lewis Pub- 
Shing Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 8%x115%. Published Saturday. 


Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
13 80.00 40.00 20.00 
26 72.00 36.00 18.00 
52 65.00 33.00 17.00 





Tarheel Banker, 411 Wachovia Bank 
Bidg., Raleigh, N. C. Published by North 
Carolina Bankers Ass’n. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scripton, $1.50. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x9. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Swern) 1,763. Rates 


Times 1 Page ly P age % Page 
l $ 35.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 33.25 23.75 14.25 
12 31.50 22.50 13.50 





Tennessee Banker, 812 American Trust 
Blidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. Published by 
and official organ of Tennessee Bankers 
Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscriptions, $1, also 
included in members dues Trim size, 
9x6. Type page, 4x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 506. Rates 
Times 1 Page , Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 22.50 13.50 
12 20.00 12.00 


Texas Bankers Record, 1201 Dallas Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by 
Egan Co. Official organ of Texas Bank- 
ers’ Association. Est, 1911. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts to recognized agencies, 15% 
Circulation, 2,500. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page ‘ yy 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 2.50 

6 85.00 49.00 3750 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 





Time Sales Financing, 160 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Published by American 
Finance Conference. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 


— $3 Typ page, 7x10 Published 
10th. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 

discounts 15-2. Circulation, 13,478 

Rate = 

Times 1 Page 25 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $190.00 $115.00 
th 215.00 165.00 100.00 
12 190.00 145.00 90.00 





Trusts and Estates, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Fiduciary Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1904 Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published 12th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
4,113. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 55.00 
6 120.00 75.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Bleed, 10%. 





United States Investor, 530 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 10, Mass. Published by Frank P. 
Sennett & Co., Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 
6%x10. Published Saturday. Forms clos¢ 


Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 11,304. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
13 120.00 65.00 33.75 
26 110.00 60.00 32.50 
52 95.00 55.00 20.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 20%. 





Wall Street Journal 
(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 





CANADA 


Bank Directory of Canada and New- 
foundland Monthly, 234 Bay St., Toronto 
1, Ontario, Canada. Published by Hous- 
ton’s Standard Pubs. Est. 1907. Sub- 
scription, $5 per annum. Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 25th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
20%. Circulation. 1,500. Rates—1l1 page, 
$200; % page, $125; % page, $75. 


British Columbia Financial Times, P. O. 
Box 1509, Kelowna, B. C. Published by 
Kelowna Courier, Ltd. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published list and 3rd 
Sat. Forms close 2 days preceding. 





Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 14.00 
12 30.00 20.00 11.50 
24 25.00 17.00 10.00 


Color rates on request. 
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The Canadian Banker, 285 Bernard Ave 
W., Montreal. Published by The Cana- 
dian Bankers Assn. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page 
4%4x7%. Published quarterly, Ist Oct., 
Jan., April, July. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding. Circulation, 7,370. Rates 

1 Page \% Page % Page 
Flat $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 7.50 








Canadian Finance, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man. Published by Home Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd Est. 1910. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published ist and 3rd Wednesdays. 
Forms close 3 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1946, 
2.807; (gross), 3,061. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.00 
24 40.00 21.00 12.00 


Standard (red), $20; bleed, 15%. 


@® 


Financial Post, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1907. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 16%x21%4 Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Ww ‘ednesd: ay. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 3 Circulation, 25.331; 
(gross), 26,228. Manufacturing and busi- 
ness executives, 8,105; bankers, 2,165; 
bond merchants, 339; professional, 1,660 
stock brokers, 511; insurance, 906; others, 
4,152. Rates—1 line, 30c; 1,000 lines, 29c; 
5,000 lines, 21c; 10,000 lines, 20c. 





Financial Post Survey of Corporate Se- 
curities, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Price, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published July Forms close May 
15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 10.255; (gross), 10,444. Rates, 
general and financial—1l page, $150; 2 
pages, $142.50; % page, $80; 4% page, $45 
Industrial—1 page, $100; 2 pages, $95; 
page, $55; % page, $30. 

Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Financial Times, 282 Notre Dame St., W.., 
Montreal, Que. Published by The Mont- 
real Financial Times Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 15x21 Published Friday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 
No. Lines Agate Line 
l $0.25 
1,000 .20 
5.000 12 





CCAB 


Monetary Times, 341 Church St., Toron- 
to 2. Published by Monetary Times Print- 
ing Co. Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 6-13/16x9-13/16. 
Published 15th preceding. Forms close 


5th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sept., 1945, 6629 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$111.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 

90.00 67.00 50.00 

75.00 60.00 45.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





@ 


Western Business and Industry, 1040 W. 
Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. Published by 
Financial News Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 2,797; (gross), 4,159. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 70.00 50.00 35.00 

32.50 


12 60.00 45.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 


Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 












The 83,071 beauty shops reported by 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- 


ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per 
establishment. The Bureau of the 
Census reported about 21,000,000 


women in the urban areas of the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Apparently these women spent an aver- 
age of about $11 per year in beauty 
shops in 1939. 

A commodity breakdown of depart- 
ment store sales indicated that beauty 
shops, barber shops and workrooms of 
such establishments had 1939 receipts 
of $50,000,000. 


According to a 1946 census of beau- 
American Hairdresser, there 
are now 122,114 beauty shops in the 
U. S., divided as follows by states: 


ty shops by 


Alabama **1,320 
Arizona 370 


Arkansas **1,126 
California 8,299 
Colorado 1,000 
Connecticut jes 1,170 
Delaware sae 251 
District of Columbia 850 
WROCHE cccccccceess 2,000 
Georgia *1,200 
Idaho **578 
lllinois .**11,300 
Indiana **3,246 
lowa *2,600 
Kansas . 1,900 
Kentucky **2,310 
Louisiana ‘ 1,683 
Maine ... ‘ ; 966 
Maryland aA ; 1,910 
Massachusetts ‘ 6,500 
Michigan 5,922 
Minnesota 2,000 
Mississippi 1,360 
Missouri **4,000 
Montana *700 
Nebraska .... 1,345 
Nevada 127 
New Hampshire , 595 
New Jersey . 3,800 
New Mexico . 300 
New York **12.685 
North Carolina 1,745 
North Dakota 500 
Ohio .... 6,193 
Oklahoma 2,203 
Oregon . 1,02 

Pennsylvania 9,463 
Rhode Island 690 
South Carolina *1,050 
South Dakota *380 
Tennessee 2,120 
Texas - 6,336 
Utah se 471 
Vermont .. 321 
Virginia **1.650 
Washington 1,838 
West Virgini 850 
Wisconsin 1,657 
Wyoming 22 

*Government estimated figures of un- 

licensed sh ps 
**Estimated by the All Industry Counci 


There are 432,579 beauty 
erators. Avera 


shop op- 
ge number of operators 
number 
Industry 


per shop is 3.6. Increase in 
of shops since the 1948 All 
Council Survey is 7.6 percent, 


Recent surveys have shown the al 
ual gross income of total U, S. beauty 
hops to be over one billion dollar: 
’ percent of the sho do 78 per- 

t the dolla volume of business 
hile 60.5 percent of the sho} lo the 
maini }2 percent of the b ness 

Abo } million women in the 

patronize beauty shop 





Of this number 55.5 percent are 


housewives, 30.9 percent business 
women, 13.3 percent’ professional 
(teachers, nurses, etc.) and 0.3 per- 
cent unclassified. The average fre- 
quency of patron visits to beauty 
shops is once every two weeks. 
Anticipated expenditures by beauty 


shops during 1946, as indicated by a 
comprehensive questionnaire, were: 
supplies, $175 million; new equip- 


ment, $25 million. The average ex- 
penditure for supplies is approximate- 
ly $15 per week per operator. Almost 
50 percent of beauty shops sell resale 
merchandise. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution also 
reported 4,199 combination barber and 
beauty shops, with a volume of $18,- 
618,000, and 117,998 barber shops, with 
a volume of $230,983,000. 


American Hairdresser’s analysis of 
1939 census figures indicated that al- 


most one-fourth of all beauty shops 
were located in 14 cities: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C, 

Beauty shops were one of the first 
retail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops 
are those which have kept in the van 
in modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 
The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 

While beauty shops are important 
buyers of special furniture and equip- 
ment, they have also gained importance 
as re-sale outlets. The increasing num- 
ber of establishments, and the resulting 
keen competition have emphasized this 
phase of their evolution. Modern Beauty 
Shop reports that the percentage of 
merchandise (cosmetic sundries and 
gift items) sold by such establishments 
has quadrupled within the last decade. 
Women are exposed to a wide assort- 
ment of merchandise while in the shop, 
and tend to buy voluntarily. 

The heart of the business, however, 
continues to be the hair trade. Perma- 
nent waving accounts for about 55 
per cent of receipts, at an average 
price of $7. Shampooing amounts 
to 15 per cent of sales; manicuring, 4 
per cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 
haircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 
2 per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 
and body treatments bring in the re- 
mainder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 
made in 1939 by 72 manufacturers had 
a wholesale value of $13,006,000, of 


which $10,877,000 consisted of the 
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former. It was divided as follows: 

Permanent-waving machines, $2,021,- 
000; parts, $590,000; pads, $2,746,000; 
machineless permanent-waving equip- 
ment, $303,000; hair driers, $2,019,000; 
curlers, $2,042,000; other, $1,155,000. 

Hair work was produced by 42 estab- 
lishments in 1939, its value being $1,- 
401,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 
gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 


Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1937 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manu- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 


1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
PINS. whose vieecedeesses $8. 626 $8,480 
TOG WERGED ccccccccosccces 739 4,115 
Creams, other than shaving 19" 389 17,597 
maps: 
sticks and lip rouge... 6,086 4,417 
a DEED cececscasseee 2,257 2,520 
Dentin 5 AL OE 30,341 33.08: 
pS rere "428 407 
Shampoos: 
Containing soap ......... 4,578 3,556 
Containing no soap....... 1,193 1,982 
i MU cocceaeceeeesce 15,308 11,287 
Talcum powders ........... 7,327 6,041 
Other toilet powders ...... 3,424 3,112 
Face and hand lotions..... 7,636 7,831 
BE? GOD coc ceccceccccescsée 1,714 1,901 
rt GO sc cdccesescoescs 4,937 5,036 
Fiair GresSinge ...ccccccces 6,915 6,302 
Deodorants for human use.. 5,631 3,503 
Pn MD odeceanaceonadevce 1,177 952 
Manicure preparations ..... 4,652 5,160 
Shaving cream, containing 
BD GER cocccccccccoesecee 4,187 1,854 
Other toilet preparations... 13,756 11,410 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available withou! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Immediate Future of the Beauty 
Industry 

A comprehensive picture of th 
beauty industry is offered in this anal) 
sis issued by American Hairdresser. | 
includes a beauty shop census map in 
dicating the number of shops and cil 
culation of the magazine in each state 
annual gross income, and details abou' 
anticipated expenditures for variou 
supplies and equipment. 


Associations 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Beauty and Barber Supply Institut 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 

National Hairdressers and Cosmeto! 
ogists Assn., 3510 Olive St., St. Lou 
Barber Mfrs 
York 17. 


National Beauty and 
Assn., 18 FE. 41st St., New 
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BEAUTY SHOPS. TOILET ARTICLES 





tion, 51,094; (gross), 52,450. Rates— 





Publications Times 1 Page rage % Page 

[Audited and worn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, ; et etd oer ee ab hy +} 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period standard color, $100; bleed, $30. . 

ending June 30, 1946.] —— 

Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser — 

’ r Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N. Dela- 

Barhes’s Joumnet, 18 W. 44th St. New ware St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Est. 1893. 

York 18. Published by Beauty Culture Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

Pub. Corp. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. j:-n0q ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 


American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Mac- Published Ist. Forms close 5th preced- | neg 15-3, Circulation, 45,076. 











lean-Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Sub- ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 

cription, $4. Trim size, 84x11\%. Type 19,862. Rates— i ™ Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 6 110.00 65.00 37.00 

Circulation, 55,037;(gross), 56,084, Beauty 6 150.00 90.00 55.00 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

shops and owners, 44,931; opere Ss 9 9 q 9 

anagers, 9,689; others, dies ss sae is 120.00 70.00 42.00 Master Barber & Beautician Magazine, 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St., New York 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Official 

1 $380.00 $220.00 $125.00 18. Published by Beauty Culture Pub. organ of ‘Associated Master Barbers and 

6 315.00 180.00 105.00 Corp. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim Beauticians of America.” Est. 1920. Sub- 

12 290.00 165.00 95.00 size, 8%x11%. Type page 7% x9 5G, Pub- scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

Standard red, blue, yellow, $60; bleed, jished 20th preceding Forms close 8th page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

$30. Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
22.645 Rates— , = . 11,476. Rates— 

aaa 4 Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 

1 $500.00 $325.00 $275.00 6 110.00 60.00 35.00 


@ Ab? 6 300.00 175.00 150.00 12 100.00 55.00 32.50 
b 12 225.00 135.00 re ~ neato 
American Perfumer & Essential Oil Re- Standard color 50: bleed rate, 10% 
view, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pub- Standard color, $5 tea entns calle wand oh 
hed by Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Beauty Shop Compendium, 309 W. Jack- 
~ ibscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type son Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Final forms American Hairdresser. Type page, 7x10. Chicago 5. Published by Modern Beauty 








ose 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Published Feb. Forms close Jan. 21. Shop, ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. 
reulation, 3,315; (gross), 3,749. Manu- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
‘turers, importers, distributors of per- 23000. Rates—1 page, $300: % page, Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
imes, cosmetics, flavors, soap and toilet $190; 4% page, $110. : ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
eparations, 2,210; mfrs. and importers Color, $80: Bleed $30. 71,592; (gross), 73,554. Beauty shops and 
_ natural oils, synthetic compounds, owners, 63,640; managers and operators, 
; others, 768. Rates— : Finesse, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7,660; others, 1,296. Rates— 
— 1 Page % Page % Page 6, Ill. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$135.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 Corp. Est. 1877. Trim size 84x11. 1 $490.00 $260.00 $140.00 
6 105.00 65.00 37.50 Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, 6 430.00 230.00 120.00 
2 30 00 52.50 30.00 March. Forms close 25th 2nd month pre- 12 400.00 210.00 110.00 
lard color, $25.00; bleed 10%. ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 
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The pleasure boating field 


HUGE MARKET—Growing BIGGER! 










of the fastest Here are some of the products and services now 


growing markets in America lay The U. S advertised through the pages of “Yachting!” 

Department of Commerce predicts an unprece Diving Equipment —_—— : 
dented volume of business small craft during eee ones. Sr ene Ia tnsaell ‘ 
1947. Normally, owners spend about $140,000,000 Paints and Varnishes Distress Signals g 
annually for maintenance, operation and supplies. oe pepeawe ne hliehts g 
It seems likely that even huge figure will ne Se aes SS Sage v 


be exceeded. 


rection Finders 
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Boating 


The United States Coast Guard re- 
ported 390,462 undocumented vessels in 
February, 1946. Undocumented vessels 
are those of less than 5 net tons en- 
gaged in trade, and those less than 16 
gross tons used exclusively as pleasure 
vessels. 





The total was divided as follows: 
Coast Guard 


district Customs port 
(|) aa Pn celscacanede 12,160 
Portland, Maine 9,239 
ie  sencun ce 2,544 
Providence ........ . 








awane New York 
Bridgeport 


(New York) 


(Philadelphia) . Philadelphia 





ceneews Norfolk 
Baltimore 


(Norfolk) 





sCROSTOSIOR cccccecs 
Wilmington, N. C.. 


Savannah 


(Charleston) 








[ne ~<deccese Tampa (part) 
16,416 
(New Orleans) .New Orleans 15-N60 
Tampa (part) ‘a 902 
ibid ke on 0s coe — 5,827 
Port Arthur .. 3,468 
Galveston ........ 8,323 
Laredo ieewan 1,647 
OR eee ne 6 
a: Memphis (part) . 77 
6,110 
(Cleveland) ..... Cleveland ..... ...- 13,098 
Ogdensburg ....... 6,332 
Rochester ......... 8,264 
Pe Csrdeeveews 7,930 
SD “anda eiinedsnean 3,750 
Milwaukee ........ 12,241 
SEE wh odeeeueees 25,267 
Chicago 7,256 
84,138 
as SD wae sae MD asc ccesans 18,574 
Pittsburgh 3,803 
Pembina 120 
Minneapolis ...... 8,488 
Indianapolis ...... », 030 
Louisville aire 617 
Memphis (part) . 8,288 
Vacant (Des 
BED dvicesses 197 
Omaha (part) 782 
48.899 
(San Juan) ......San Juan er 239 
a eee 69 
308 
(Long Beach) . Los Angeles 6,076 
San Diego ........ 1,228 
See 52 
7,356 
(s Francisco) .San Francisco 18,234 
DORVGP cecesss 
18,234 
S a ae Seattle ..... sess Stuer 
Portland, Oreg 9,071 
Great Falls acs 894 
Omaha (part) .... 2 
37,544 
ee. «esse Honolulu .. «, Sa 
1,929 
tchikan) . Juneau 5,770 
5,770 


rand total . 390,462 
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PLEASURE-CRAFT DEALER AND SALES DISTRIBUTION IN 1939 








A--18,9% 





B--14.2% 








A—PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL DEALERS 


B—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
DOLLAR VOLUME OF SALES 
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—The Boating Industry 





The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
was the first in which any division was 
made between ship and boat building. 
In that year, the Bureau of the Census 
found 202 establishments engaged in 
building and repairing boats of less 
than five gross tons. This number was 
distributed as follows: 


Value of 
Output 


Est. $(000) 

COE, bn neuchassireennads 15 323 
Ne res 8 294 
PE svGcdcensechonbenedwe 20 665 
Dn presses dadeeneaes 5 162 
Maine su elie ate teles taeiel 11 577 
eee ee ee 19 478 
Michigan ... iene tule aan 4,114 
Minnesota ee rer ; 10 143 
PN CE scticéscavcvacvets Be 1,046 
New York 33 1,386 
GE cicéesenkes¢dsneunteuste 201 
CPG. cc wncseacoscecascs é 
PUEUENEED cccccccccccsce § 128 
aera er ae 6 174 
Cio a ee 11 306 
WOES o6éecccvaneawss , 10 570 
Other states* 15 285 
a Se ee ee 202 10,855 


District of Columbia. 1: 
Louisiana, 1; Maryland 

Hampshire, 1; North 
Island, 1; South Caro- 


*Alabama, 2 
Indiana, 1; lowa, 1; 
2: Missouri, New 
Carolina, 2; Rhode 
lina, 1 


These 202 establishments had 2,630 
wage earners, who were paid $2,897,- 
000. Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $4,958,000; value added by 
manufacture was $5,926,000; horse- 
power of prime movers, 872. 

The Boating Industry believes that 
these figures are much too low, even 
though they are confined to boats of 
less than five gross tons. That author- 
ity said it is impossible to break down 
boating campanies into a single classifi- 
cation, most of them rendering multiple 





services. A boat builder may also sell 
engines and hardware; a boat yard 
may sell standardized boats. Dealers 
handle engines, outboard motors and 
marine accessories as well as boats. The 
following table shows the number per- 
forming each function: 


Build Pleasure & Commercial 


EE oki odds nkkeeeabcdviee 2,794 
Repair, Service & Store Boats... 4,895 
aR Pee ere ee eee 5,598 
Sell Outboard Motors .......... 7,282 
Sell Inboard Motors ............ 2,942 
Retail Marine Hardware & Ac- 

OONNGNME: oa ive niacdxecderadones 6,446 
Distribute Marine Hardware & 

MOOI ks watts oe Wenive as 489 
Naval Architects & Brokers 638 
Manufactures of Engines, Hard- 

ll ee eee 424 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 

re ee 198 
Fleet Operators (Pleasure & 

CE 0.06 0% cc eacans es 484 
U. S. Government (Departments 

i GE Nvecess+tiacduyens 196 


The 1939 census gave this breakdown 
of production: 


Value 

No $(000) 

Motorboats (except lifeboats) 13,184 4,394 
DEE ciaakdene bhnenes tees 3,247 3,599 
CREE caceddcenivesscouss Gee 795 
ee ee soos See 1,049 
ee rere eee 12,289 625 
BO ee 679 400 
Motor-propelled ........... 18 65 
HanG-prometted ...ccccsccss 661 335 
SE 6. cbbvesecs ce véeccevbesases 4,105 237 
GN Sas esdesesecbbancven 1,764 169 





32.660 6,874 



















BOATING 





Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts 
reported about 6,000 yachts in the 
United States. Lloyd classifies as a 
yacht every boat over 30 feet in length, 
whether sail er power. Many yachts, of 
course, are much larger, and are so 
commodious and _ well-equipped that 
they were able to render yeoman ser- 
vice to the United States during the 
war, 

According to Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts, almost half of the 
6,000 such boats registered have their 
heme ports in New York State. New- 
port, R. I., is another yachting center 
of note. The 3,000 yachts not registered 
from New York, however, are fairly 
well distributed among states border- 
ing on large bodies of water, even Chi- 
cago boasting a number. 


Distribution 


Five manufacturers dominated the 
inboard motorboat field prior to the 
war. One of these companies had about 
1,000 dealers, and trade estimates 
place the total number of dealers at 
2,500. While this is probably fairly 
close for the inboard motorboat field, 
a large number of dealers who are 
difficult to classify sell outboard 
motors and other boating equipment. 

The average price of an inboard 
motorboat is $1,500, though such boats 
may be bought for as low as $1,000 
and as high as $25,000. 


Future Outlook 


Every indication points to a tremen- 
dous expansion in the boating market. 
Many boat lovers have been deprived of 
their favorite sport for years; many 
service men were thrown into contact 
with boats for the first time, and the 
trade believes, will follow their new 
avocations in time of peace. 

An elaborate survey conducted by 
Yachting indicated that most postwar 
custom built pleasure vessels cost con- 
siderably more than prewar models. 

The consensus was that quality of 
stock craft will be greatly improved. 
Production line building will tend to 
keep prices in line. 

Architects replying to the Yachting 
survey indicated preferences in equip- 
ment as follows: 

Refrigeration, radio telephones, auto- 
matic steering, navigational equipment, 
mechanical ventilation, hydraulic con- 
trols, winches, motor generators, heat- 
ing equipment, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, pumps, electrical cooking ap- 
pliances, boat hoists, sound proofing, 
electric toilets, flexible shafting and 
tubes, fire protection devices, lever 
rather than wheel steerers, booster type 
clutch operation. 

Preferences of builders were given 
in this order: 

Radio telephones, refrigeration, hy- 
draulic controls, automatic steering de- 
vices, navigational equipment (this in- 
cludes direction finders, etc.), electric 
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cooking appliances, mechanical ventila- 
tion and heating, lighting plants, fresh 
water cooling systems, automatic power 
plants, winches, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, mechanical blowers, motor gen- 
erators, automatic fire protection, sail 


handling devices, boat hoists, electric 
toilets, roller screening, booster type 
clutch operation, sounding devices, rub- 
ber bearings, pressure water systems, 
anchor handling devices, smaller en- 
gines. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Aviation and Yachting, 112 Madison Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Walter X. 
Brennan. Type page, 74x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 9,660. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 225.00 126.00 67.50 
12 212.50 119.00 63.75 


Boating & Equipment News, Pleasure 
Craft Edition, 224 E. 41st St., New York 
17. Published by Boat Statistics & Pub. 
Co., In Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan. 10. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
50,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$600.00 $330.00 $190.00 
6 480.00 260.00 150.00 


1 page, 6 consecutive issues, $420. Color, 


$125 


Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St., 
St. Joseph, Mich Published by Boating 
Industry. Est. 1938. Trim size, 84x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Jan. 15, Mar. 
15, Apr. 15, May 15, June 15, Aug. 15, Oct. 
15, Nov 15 Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Oct., 1945, 
8.990; (gross), 9,364. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 
{ 200.00 110.00 65.00 
8 160.00 90.00 55.00 


Standard red, $50; other colors, $60; 
bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 91 


Boating Sonth, 344 Camp St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Pubs. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 9x10. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished monthly. Forms close 5th pre- 

ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation (Swern), 5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $145.00 $115.00 
6 170.00 120.00 95.00 
12 150.00 95.00 55.00 


Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 


Motor Boat, combined with Power Boat- 
ing, 638 Beekman St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Motor Boat Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1904. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 





Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, 32,759; (gross), 33,535. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $230.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 120.00 65.00 
12 170.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard red, $80; bleed, 15% 


@ 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
lst Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 34,612; (gross), 35,923. 
Rates— 

% Page 4% Page 
$215.00 $140.00 


Times 1 Page 
l 390.00 


6 335.00 185.00 120.00 
12 285.00 165.00 100.00 
Additional discount for 12 consecutive 
pages. 


Standard red, $100; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St., Se- 
attle 5, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 





7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 10th 

Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation, 

12,285; (gross), 12,804. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $145.00 $ 90.00 
*7 185.00 120.00 75.00 

*13 150.00 100.00 60.00 


*7th and 13th insertions appear in Pa 
cific Motor Boat Handbook. 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $15. 





Pacific Motor Boat Handbook, 71 Colum- 
bia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Pubs. Type page, 4%x 
7h. Published May 15. Forms clos¢ 
March 15. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates- page, $135; % page, $90; % 


—1 
page, $65. 


Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 
Est. 1890. Published by Rudder Publish- 
ing Co. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x 
11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Published list 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 24,612; (gross), 25,125. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
$250.00 $135.00 $ 70. 

6 225.00 121.50 63.0 
12 200.00 108.00 56.0 


Standard red or blue, $100; bleed, 10% 





Sea—-The Pacific Yachting Magazine, §44 
Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1937 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7% x1' 
Published list. Forms close 10th. Agenc) 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,000. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.( 
6 175.00 110.00 65.01 
12 150.00 55.4 


90.00 55 
bleed, 10%. 


Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register, * 
Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Cal, Publis! 
by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Su 
scription, $2. Trim size, 5%x8% Ty 


page, 4%x7%. Published annual 
Forms close May Ist. Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation, 2,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page “4% Pa 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50. 


@® 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 1’ 
Published by Yachting Publishing Cor 

Est. 1907. Subscription, $4. Trim si: 

9x12. Type page, 7x10%. Publish 

lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discount 

15-2. Circulation, 37,960; (gross), 38,99s. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $485.00 $285.00 $170.0 
6 410.00 240.00 145. 
12 335.00 195.00 120. 


1 page, 12 consecutive issues, $295. 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 88. 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There are three major divisions in 
the soft drink bottling industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of soft drinks; franchise, or bottlers 
of beverage bases, and soda fountains. 

There are now about 6,000 bottlers 
beverages in the United 
National Bottlers’ 


of carbonate 
States, according to 
Gazette. From the standpoint of or- 
ganization and operation, the impor- 
tant distinction in the bottling indus- 
try is between beverages based on 
closely guarded proprietary formulas, 
and those made from standard ex- 
tracts, concentrates or essences. 

These plants are served by about 
1,200 manufacturers, 500 of whom de- 
vote their efforts exclusively to the bot- 
tling industry. 

The status of the industry, mid-year 
1946, was that of waiting for machin- 
ery and equipment needed to re-equip 
practically every plant in the nation. 
Total requirements are estimated in 
excess of $150,000,000. 

In an era of intense industrial de- 
velopment, the bottling industry is one 
of the most highly mechanized. This 
enables the relatively small number of 
plants to turn out a production of 
nearly a billion dollars (retail value) 
annually 

Plants may vary in size and capacity, 
but they use similar or identical equip- 
ment. Most of it has been specially 
developed and designed for the indus- 
try. 

Inside the one or two-story building 
of the average plant is an array of 
gleaming stainless surfaced 
ejuipment. The single piece 
is the bottle washer, ranzing in capac- 
ity from 480 to 15,000 bottles an hour 
Grouped around num- 
machines, connected by 
moving lines The convey- 
ors feed the bottles to the filler, where 
a predetermined amount of sirup (a 
blend of sugar, extracts, flavors, color 


steel 


largest 


this unit are a 
ber of smaller 


conveyor 


and other ingredients) is measured 
into each bottle 

The conveyor moves the bottles to 
the next unit, where they are filled 


with carbonated water (water impreg- 
nated with COQ, gas). The bottles con- 
tinue to the head of another machine 
where the crown cap is automatically 
affixed. In some instances the bottling 
process ends here, but in others an- 
other mechanical unit turns the bottles 
vigorously to effect a thorough 
mixture of the contents. Labeling ma- 
affix body and neck labels and 
neck foil decorations and the bottle is 
ready for market. Essential supple- 
mentary equipment not on the produc- 
tion line includes water-coolers and fil- 
ters, sirup room equipment and case 
conveyor lines. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
estimated that the industry operated 
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over 


chines 


29,320 motor trucks in 1943. Post- 
war the industry will operate 65,000 
to 70,000 trucks. 

The sale of soft drinks is less sea- 
sonal than generally believed, heavy 
industry advertising helping to level 
out the sales curve. Self-vending 
cooling units have helped in this ef- 
fort. Dispensers hold from 29 to 104 
bottles and cost from $55 to $325. In- 
troduction and promotion of six bottle 
cartons have appreciably increased the 
unit of sales. 

The industry ranked 21st in value 
added by manufacture in 1939, the last 
census year. 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 4,504 establishments, with 
products valued at $365,779,000, a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over 1937. There were 
21,265 wage earners with wages of $20,- 
344,719. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, purchased energy and contract 
work was $153,935,000 and the value 


added by manufacture, $211,844,000. 
Horsepower of prime movers was 
4,733. 

Production was divided as follows 


within the industry in 1939: 
Cases Value 
(Thousands) 
Carbonated beverages $355,839 


Bottled beverages .......470,702 352,623 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 10,879 3,215 
Still beverages ..... Weaken bene 4,264 
Bottled beverages ....... 6,264 $,022 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 941 242 


Production of cereal beverages in 
1939 was 4,886,000 gallons, valued at 
$1,593,000. All of it was produced out- 
side of the non-alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census 

Six- and seven-ounce bottles were the 
most popular in the carbonated field, 
269,769,000 cases being packed. Twelve- 
ounce bottles filled 117,484,000 cases. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
ciuded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
iral waters are not included. 

Plants accounting for 98.1 per cent 
of the industry’s production reported 
1939 expenditures of $123,807,000 for 
principal materials. The largest item 
was $82,060,000 for flavoring extracts 
and sirups. They spent $22,438,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$11,781,000 for crowns; $1,762,000 for 
labels; $593,500 for dry ice; $774,000 
for acids; $339,000 for coloring. 

Another 3,003 establishments 
counting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction 
or major alterations of buildings and 
other fixed plant and structures, $6,- 
606,000; new machinery and operating 


ac- 





equipment, $14,206,000; second hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2,- 
056,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
found that 8.1 per cent of distribution 
was through channels owned by the 
manufacturer. Seven per cent went to 
the producers’ own wholesale branches, 
and 1.1 per cent to their own retail 
stores. Another 6.2 per cent went di- 
rect to consumers, 1.3 per cent going 
to industrial users and 0.9 per cent to 
consumers at retail. 

Other percentages were as follows: 
To wholesalers and jobbers, 13.3 per 
cent; to export intermediaries, 0.3 per 
cent; to retailers, including chains, 76.1 
per cent. 

An idea of the diversity of material 
required by bottling plants is indicated 
by the following list: 

Beverage bottles, beverage coolers 
and dispensers; beverage sterilizers; 
blocked tin-lined piping; bottle boxes, 
shipping cases and cooperage; bottle 
cappers, bottle washing machinery; 
bottlers’ machinery and general sup- 
plies, carbonators, carbonic gas; clean- 
ing and germicidal products and insect 
exterminators; colors and flavors, con- 
centrates, extracts, sirups, essential 
oils and acids; conveyors and conveyor 
belts; crowns, de-aerating machines; 
display advertising, signs and novelties, 
electric motors and equipment; electric 
signs; insurance; internal combustion 
engines; labeling and foiling machines; 
motor cars, motor trucks, motor truck 
cabs and bodies; industrial tractors, 
trucks and accessories; paints, varn- 
ishes, lacquers, enamels, rust preven- 
tives and water proofing; pasteur- 
izers; packaging machinery, refrigerat- 
ing equipment; specialty drinks, sugar; 
sirup agitators and mixers; sirup mak- 
ers and filters; tanks for mixing and 
for storage; water coolers (carbonat- 
ing); water filters, water softeners; 
water sterilizers; water stills, etc. 

According to National Bottlers’ Ga- 
zette, with the exception of about 2,000 
plants which manufacture only one 
product (a single flavor in a standard- 
ized bottle) the average bottling plant 
turns out a variety of products rang- 
ing from ginger ale (the industry’s 
first beverage flavor—an importation 
from Ireland early in the 19th century) 
to well-known fruit flavors, such as 
orange, grape, lemon, and relative! 
new flavors of every description, among 
which are maté and papaya drinks. 
There are over thirty different types 
of flavors. Bottle sizes commonly us* 
are 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, 28 and 
ounces. 

The industry’s products are pack 
in glass bottles which cost about fot 
cents each. That makes it absolute 
essential for bottles to be returned 
the individual plants whence they com: 
This is accomplished by a system 0 
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oldest 


Established 1882. by W. B. Keller. Sixty-five 


years of leadership . . . the First publication 





in the industry! 


* 
leading More advertising volume for 1945 and first six months of 1946 than any 


other publication in field. More editorial content than any other in the field. 


. 
most economical Paid circulation and directed distribution copies to non- 


subscribers assures blanket nation-wide coverage at lowest “cost per-prospect” rates. 


largest total (D> distribution! sis monn. averace 7.088 copies: ne 


paid 6,072 ... Publisher's A.B.C. Statement. June, 1946. 





the market circulation 


In 1807, a new American industry was Vational Bottlers’ Gazette was the first 
born when a Philadelphia druggist com- A.B.C. publication in the field. It is read 
and preferred by plant owners and key ex- 
ecutives throughout the country. Renewal 
percentage is better than 84%! 


pounded the first flavored, carbonated soft 
drink. In the century and a half that have 
elapsed, there has developed a most amaz 


ingly successful and uniquely American " 
Figures alone do not quite tell the story 


industry, with an annual (wartime) sale : a Js , 

: of the N.B.G.’s circulation . . . of the close 
of over seventeen billion bottles! ; . 

Oo 6.000 bert! and unique relationship between this pub- 
ver 6, yottling plants are currently lication and the members of the industrv. 
in operation. A new all-time high of over Hundreds of subscriptions to the N.B.G. 
8,000 plants will undoubtedly soon be have been in effect for two and three 
reached now that restrictions are lifted. generations of bottlers: readers have been 
The bottled soft drink industry is one on our lists for periods of twenty, thirty, 
of the most highly mechanized in Amer- and forty years without interruption! 


hese statistics are of great importance in 
considering the relative merits of a pub- 
lication’s “reader-interest” and its value as 
an advertising medium. 


ica; it services over a million and a half 
outlets, operates 80,000 trucks in peak 
season; uses enormous quantities of sugar, 


chemicals, bottles, cases and a long and 





soft drink industry has weathered other 
wars ... and it is weathering the present 


B. S. Keller, Publishe: 


one. It has withstood depressions and 


M. J. Becker, Managing Editor 


herce competitive attacks; it continues, 
however, to grow larger and stronger each 
S. R. Kaplan, Business Manager 


year. Because its future is so bright, be- 
cause its products are so popular every- 





Daniel livers, Circulation Manager 


where, and because its members are among 
the country’s most aggressive merchan 
disers, nationally and locally, the bottled 
soft drink industry has become “the most 


' 
} 
| Geo. R. Shear, Staff Representative 
talked-of business in America today.” | Carl Field, Stat Representative 


the publication | J E. Stevens, Staff Representative 


varied list of allied products. The bottled ins 





Serving this industry since 1882, and 
r ne-Ja 
responsible in many ways for its growth Ned B ydo Jack 
and development, is the trade’s dominant Pacific Coast Representative 
publication, National Bottlers’ Gazette. pe prety Boulevard 
Now in its sixtv-hith veal Vational _ es — 
Bottlers’ Gazette has long been regarded J Sal ; 
, 3 ames J. Higgins, Detroit Offic: 
as “The Bottler’s Bible.” The largest, old ais 99 : 
est and most widely read publication in Saxon ego Avenue 
. etrol be ichigan 
the beverage field, National Bottlers Phone: MA 0790, 
Gazette offers advertisers the most effec 
tive and economical medium for reaching Canadian Office: 
the nation’s bottling plants 73 Adelaide Street, West 
id delaide : eet, es 


loronto, Ontario | 


National Bottlers' Gazette 


published by 
Keller Publishing Company 
80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





ys ae 8 ae es Aen NR Bites on G _ 
full page. $160 $190 $215 $240 
two-thirds page 120 135 150 165 
half page* 90 105 120 135 


page 50 56 65 75 
page 30 34 40 50 
@ Two color advertisements, red and black $40 additional. Other standard colors 
(non-metallic) $60. 
@ *Island Half Page $15 additiona. 
@ Insert Sheet... furnished ready peated, ..per insertion, 2-page, $225; 4-page, $375. 
Inserts should be furnished 9 by 12% inches to allow on trim to 8% lly 
inches; Normal quantity necessary 7500. 
®@ Agency Commission. . . 15%. 
@ Special Announcements:...One inch Space...$20 per insertion: $120 \ 
payable in advance. ee 
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... For The Bottling Industry 
In Latin - America ! 


Here is the first and only Spanish language 
trade journal devoted exclusively to the 
bottled soft drink industry in Latin- Amer 
ica. An all-inclusive coverage of Argentina 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. Columbia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba. Dominican Republic, Ecuador 
El Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras, Mexico 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Puert. 


Rico, Uruguay. Venezuela 


Guaranteed minimum circulation of 


2,800 copies. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Four-Time Rate: 


Full Page $160.00 
Two-thirds Page $125.00 
Half Page $100.00 
Quarter Page $ 55.00 
One-Time Rate: 
Full Page $200.00 
Two-thirds Page $150.00 
Half Page $125.00 
Quarter Page $ 75.00 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


I<sued the tirst of October. January. Apr 
lurks 


EL EMBOTELLADOR 


Published by 


KELLER PUBLISHING CO. 
80 Broad Street, New York 4. N. Y. 


Pioneer Publishers of the Beverage 


Industry. 
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Principal Materials Consumed in the Industry 
































1939! 1937? 1929: 
Piavesing extensts and Gavertne Sis, CbUb nn ccc jcccccccccccccccccesccnscecccecccscosessounsconeasocccensosccoscesense $82, 060, 367 $53, 700, 675 $14, 404, 578 
Sugar: 
CU a a ee ene ee en Sn ene niccisinecianininetitintianinitiae baancind amma oeett 464, 884, 942 291, 924, 527 204, 277, 402 
| i CETTE LAE ALLEL ELLE PI SAD IA SL Ae IN Ae aE OTe Te EN eS” $22, 437, 831 $14, 321, 279 $11, 121, 418 
Beet— 
SS a eee 21, 557, 057 10, 780, 948 () 
TI is diiniccnnnitin tbc Kencpentcdncnensbusentinieiasiaedinbiieiakbedhbaueuetasgdne Gite anintamanafeesignil $1, 041, 277 $499, 571 (*) 
Cane— 
DIL... sncdsaduichtndcsddébutcsmontuteammghhinceststithntatiiaddnias boninng adenine aaaaaipe 437, 652, 202 278, 856, 575 (*) 
Ris. cuntlistbdcinnsetndsotethbotinntnd sabebaticinsbacessEbdbabbebiieetidanetinih eos ntttkiaesthhethastaaweegened $21, 137, 864 $13, 717, 967 (4) 
Corn— 
tin eshtecahithtinlin cmneniesticseniningnebiieniacadeicalats ncsiibinwaiigtiabiiiatbhbenieapiteasiddbiniimnkitimieaingitiy 5, 675, 683 2, 287, 004 () 
Gillie cumecducecacunsecansqnccsantcnnbonbenecmnnsssédbgendasbegntinnedeensensskneaateestenasndaeiontas pacnndiina $258, 690 $103, 741 (‘) 
Carbonic gas: 
20-pound cylinders— 
Se Ee a OT, FE ae ae ae 6 eR ee ee 105, 177 
| =e THe a a FEE EE EE EE Fe ET ETN OE ERT $238, 258 
50-pound cylinders— $3, 711, 456 $2, 765, 682 
Num 1, 129, 223 
RS EE RE PR RE PAI SRS IEE 2: OF AR BE ss SS Se sini $3, 584, 979 
‘Dry ice’’ (solid carbon dioxide)— 
NE te Tac a OTE EE TEE ERE = EE ee 16, 522, 682 (4) (4) 
SEs a celiciciartindadiadaceacnirdntitinnamcndaabbindndsAesinininigmanmaniee asennad maaan $593, 516 (‘) (‘) 
Corn sirup: 
Re epee ae a ee a EEE eS Se OE A Re ee oS ee ee 3, 481, 376 1, 603, 609 14, 759, 930 
Gliican0bb Mick deleniiasibatcbsecedbtnbbsddadesscnhsntbatinbenddeldmgeninibamaanohinedepeethaaeaie $145, 525 $79, 810 $802, 175 
Ce Be CU CR BO is cintstthiicnc nk cncnsitnnsandabinasinkinamiiipvebiitibininbtaveiihinimniiennadiine $339, 259 $445, 577 $306, 750 
ee es ns Ce I rn int tidak eeabednabhbebnennbadbaniaansinhadiieeweckinnadmabtinegenetd $774, 235 $562, 228 $644, 547 
Gl nnnthdbnceddatasbecansienbubhasesebcascndabbuccniabbtbanerebébaonagedinnnnettsonsdbbessshabeibiabecassenes $11, 781, 435 $9, 013, 238 (4) 
RE tecthtniccinicicctincaiedinAlliamenenienes Ee a Le ites RS tS PCE EE Se ee ee ee $1, 761, 936 $2, 156, 224 (*) 





! Detailed data reported by 4,358 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 98.1 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 
1 Detailed data reported by 3,472 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 92.7 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 
3 Detailed data reported by 3,048 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 76 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 


‘ Data not available. 


—Bureau of the Census 





deposits involving retailers and con- 
sumers. 

During the fall and winter months, 
“mixer-type” drinks (ginger ales, rick- 
eys, sparkling waters) are featured in 
advertising; holiday packages and 
“specials” are introduced; new mer- 
chandising and promotional campaigns 
started; sales contests begun among the 
bottlers’ sales staffs. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette reports 
more bottled drinks are bought on “im- 
pulse” than for any other reason. This 
accounts for the tremendous concentra- 
tion of advertising by all bottlers at 
point-of-sale. They deluge their retail- 
ers with metal and paper cards and 
displays, back-of-bar decorations, bot- 
tle racks and stands, coolers, and price 
Ce rds, 

The bottling industry’s major outlets 
are the retail stores—grocery stores, 
drug stores, delicatessens, stationery 
stores and sundry retail points. Other 

ortant sales spots are resorts, road- 

stands, gas stations, schools, fac- 
es, recreation and sport centers. It 

elieved that approximately 1,700,000 
retail outlets in the United States sell 
( or more varieties of soft drinks. 

r beverages to be consumed at 
e, grocery stores, drug stores, and 
atessens are the principal outlets 
the order named. For on-the-spot 
( umption, however, drug stores, re- 
hment stands (confectionery 
ds) and roadside stands are the 
cipal outlets. 
he number of outlets served by an 
rage sized plant is 2,000 to 3,000. 
rger plants have as many as 10,000 
lets. The bottler maintains contact 
h these outlets through his sales- 


men, who often deliver the goods also, 
and are called “driver-salesmen.” This 
is the usual policy—to combine the sell- 
ing and delivery functions. Sales train- 
ing methods are relatively new in the 
industry, but their use, with apparent 
good results by the larger and more 
progressive bottlers has given impetus 
to the use of employe-training pro- 
grams. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures on distri- 
bution of bottling plants: 

Per Capita 
Value of 


Region No. Product 
ae eer 517 $2.15 
Middle Atlantic... ....... 1,282 2.02 
South Atlantic ......... 896 4.02 
East North Central... 1,180 2.72 
West North Central..... 700 2.34 
East South Central ..... 426 3.21 
West South Central..... 679 3.60 
DEN. ces cténsdeunnes 253 1.97 
ae 376 2.37 


Soda Fountains 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains and meals ac- 
count for 20 per cent of the business of 
drug stores, fountain volume is fixed at 
$241,000,000 for 1939. Independent 
stores with fountains numbered 36,191 
or 91.7 per cent of the establishments, 
and they did a business of $877,695,000, 
or 72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the 
number of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent. 

On the basis of a 78 per cent gain 
in retail drug sales, 1943 fountain vol- 
ume of those stores is estimated at 
$430,000,000. 
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The Bureau of the Census also found 
4,625 candy and nut stores, with a vol- 
ume of $40,200,000. About half of such 
establishments have soda _ fountains, 
while restaurants, department stores 
and others operate such refreshment 
bars, causing Soda Fountains to place 
the total number close to 100,000. More 
than half of this number serve foods, 
which accounts for an average of 36.5 
per cent of sales in independent stores, 
and 45 per cent in chains, according to 
the same source. Drug Topics makes a 
somewhat lower estimate of the propor- 
tion of food business to total fountain 
sale—30.2 per cent. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Story of an Industry. 

A brochure reviewing the soft drink 
industry, its vital statistics and its 
operational facilities and methods. 
Illustrated with color photographs 
showing the exterior and interiors of 
modern bottling plants. Published by 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. 


Associations 

American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, 1128 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Counter Freezer Assn., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Inc., Commerce Guard- 
ian Bldg., Toledo, O. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates 
—full page, $125. Color, $150; Bleed, 10%. 





American Carbonator and Bottler, West- 
ern Union Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. Pub- (tA Gay 
lished by Loyless Pub. Co. Est. 1905. — 


Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11% 

Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. ‘Forms Fountain Service, 386 Fourth Ave. New 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- York 16. Published by Service Pub. 
culation, 6,032; (gross), 6,770. Beverage Corp. Est. 1902. Trim size, 84x11. Type 
bottling plants, 4.866; mfrs. and execu- Page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
tives, 753: others, 730. Rates— 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page Culation, 30,193; (gross), 31,816. Soda 

$210.00 $115.00 $ 62.50 fountain owners and managers, 25,516; 

6 175.00 97.50 53.50 chain fountain owners, buyers, execu- 

12 150.00 85.00 47.50 tives, 2,307; equipment and supply job- 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. bers, 2,162; others, 32 Rates— 

For additional data see page 95. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $400.00 $210.00 $110.00 

Hettling Industry, 33 West 42nd St., New : 358 00 185.00 95.00 

York 18. Published by Food Trade Jour- 12 300.00 165.00 85.00 
nals, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $5. Standard red, $125; bleed, 10%. 





Trim size 11%x14%. Type page, 11x14. 


Published every other Thursday. Forms ABC) 
close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, 7,500. Rates— National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page New York 4. Published by Keller Pub 

! $300.00 $235.00 $135.00 Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
13 210.00 155.00 95.00 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
6 175.00 125.00 85.00 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
Standard red, $45. 15-2. Circulation, 6,072; (gross), 7,088, 





——— . ————<=- Beverage bottling plants, 4,309; mfrs. 
Chain Store Age Fountain Restaurant, 4nd executives, 967; others, 953. Rates— 








185 Madison Ave., New York 16. Publish- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ed by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., Inc. Est 1 $240.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
1925 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 84x 3 215.00 120.00 65.00 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 30th 6 190.00 105.00 56.00 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 12 160.00 90.00 50.00 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 18,709. Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Rates For additional data see insert between 
Times 1 Page *% Page % Page Pages 92-98 

1 350. e 2 “ : ae 

, Fo Feet) FING. Soda Fountain Management, 259 Lexing. 
12 300.00 160.00 90.00 ton Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Standard (red), $85; bleed, 15% : Parks Publishing Co. Est. 1942. Sub- 
San tee at oske qian . scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
M4. (eo . . . ee bi-monthly. Forms close 20th 

rec ng. Agency disc ts, 15-2. Cir- 

———. Bottler, 402 Standard Bldg., culation, 12.305. Rateo— ao - 
Atlanta 2, Ga. Published by Hickory Times 1 Page Page Page 
Publishing Co. Est. 1909. Controlled. 1 $200.00 Bii0eo oboe 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x9%. 6 175.00 100.00 50.00 


Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Standard color, $65; bleed, 10%. 


Southern & Southwestern Bottler, Queen 
and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
Published by H. L. Peace Publications. 
Est. 1945. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,774. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 78.50 $ 41.00 
6 125.00 64.50 37.50 


12 100.00 55.00 29.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


—~ 


Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occiden- 
tal Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,025; (gross), 
3.100. Bottling plants, executives, 2,763; 
others, 240. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
. 110.00 65.00 37.00 


12 100.00 56.00 33.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 





CANADA 


Canadian Beverage Review, 122 Ri: h- 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont., Cana la. 
Published by B.. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, Mar., 1945, 1,152. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 
3 45.00 27.50 17.50 
6 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, $20. 


Soda Pountains in Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published quarterly—-Feb 
Issued 15th of publication month. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 10,446. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
4 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





In 1945, the 454 breweries in opera- 
tion in the U. S. produced 87,622,421 
barrels of beer, an increase of 2,139,- 
378 bbls., or 2.5 percent over 1944. 

The number of breweries operating 
in 1945 declined 15 from 1944. 

Sales for 1945 were 81,305,026 
bbls., an increase of 2,071,616 bbls., 
or 2.6 percent over the preceding 
year. Of this total, 52,347,908 bbls., 
or 64.4 percent, were in the form of 
bottled beer, while 28,957,118 bbls., 
or 35.6 percent were sold as draught 
peer. 

Materials used by breweries during 
1945 were, in pounds: malt, 2,163,- 
370,174; corn, 955,235,707; rice, 

i 


9 
15,785,764; sorghum’ grains, 

77; soybeans and soybean 
6,895,452; sugar and sy- 
rups, ,228,281; hops and hop ex- 
tracts, 38,681,815; other materials, 
3,902,233. 

On Feb. 6, 1946, President Truman 
ordered a grain conservation program, 
effective March 1, which prohibited 
the use of wheat in beer production 
and reduced the use of other cereals 
by 30 percent of the amount used in 
1945, Efforts by brewers to obtain 
materials other than grains suitable 
for beer production have met with 
only partial success. As a result beer 
production declined sharply during the 
first part of 1946 and is not expected 
to recover its former volume until 
the grain conservation order is re- 
pealed. In view of favorable crop 
prospects which promise better har- 
vests than had been anticipated, it is 
expected that the order as applied to 
brewing will be lifted entirely before 
the end of 1946 or at least modified. 

The drastic beer shortage which 
resulted from the reduced availability 
of raw materials has given rise to a 
situation unique in the history of the 
brewing industry. This is the purchase 
of plants by individual or groups of 
beer wholesalers, and even retailers, 
to assure themselves a _ reasonably 
steady supply of beer. 

\ number of larger brewers have 
also bought out smaller plants for the 
sole purpose of obtaining their raw 
materials quotas and some needed 
equipment. In the latter case, the 
purchased breweries are partially dis- 

ntled and temporarily put out of 
production, It is expected, however, 
that with the free flow of raw mate- 
rials restored, many of the dormant 

nts will resume operation and that 
1 number of new plants will be con- 
icted, Optimistic estimates point 

an annual production of 100 mil- 

1 barrels of beer in 1947, provided 

frain restriction order is repealed 

d essential brewery equipment be- 

nes available. 
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Breweries by States, 1946 














, er 1| Nebraska ........ 4 
California ....... 201] N@VQGR cccccccce 2 
Colorado ......++:. 4| New Hampshire. 1 
Connecticut ...... 5 | New Jersey ...... 12 
Delaware ....... 21 New York ....... 44 
Dist. of Columbia 1] North Carolina .. 1 
. errs it 3=s=seyeee 37 
GOGTHER ccccccces 1] Oklahoma ....... 
DEE 06cennesce Bt CRG cccccccece 4 
are 3} Pennsylvania .... 61 
TEISGED ccccccccces 39| Rhode Island .... 2 
DRGEEE ccsccccecs 13| Tennessee ....... 2 
DEG. sndecapesdvas Si TORMB ccccoccccee 7 
Kentucky ....... Gi We nesesecestes 2 
Louisiana ....... Ci WROD. cccccecces 4 
Maryland ........ 7| Washington ...... il 
Massachusetts ....13/ West Virginia ... 1 
Michigan ........ 22} Wisconsin ....... 60 
Minnesota ....... 19 | Wyoming ........ 
Miasouri ...ccccece 12 — 
MEGRtORE ccccccces 8 BOGE sccccscces 454 

—Brewers Digest 
Beer 


The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 605 breweries. 

Value of products was divided as fol- 
lows: Malt liquors, malt extract and 
brewers’ grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
laneous products and receipts for con- 
tract work, $4,704,000; other products, 
such as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ages, $3,443,000. 

Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
porter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
barrels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
of $511,440,000; malt extract, 92,306,- 
000 lIbs., $5,562,000; brewers’ grains, 
$2,601,000. 

The industry is a large user of pow- 
er. In 1939, it had 1,441 prime movers 
of 187,000 hp. Of this number, 527 
were driving generators with 106,000 
hp. There were 430 steam engines, 63,- 
000 hp.; 43 steam turbines, 40,000 hp.; 
9 Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, 2,000 
hp.; 40 other internal-combustion en- 
gines, 430 hp.; 5 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 600 hp. There were 914 
prime movers not driving generators 
with 81,000 hp. The total kilowatt rat- 
ing of generators was 64,527. The in- 
dustry had 36,000 electric motors of 
238,000 hp. 

Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 
comparable figures being available: 
Corn, 13,764,000 Ibs., $183,000; barley, 
30,864,000 lbs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
000 Ibs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
other), 2,005,735,000 Ibs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 lbs., $1,096,000; 
grits, 339,178,000 Ibs., $5,534,000; tiakes, 
116,371,000 lIbs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
519,000 Ibs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 
108,000 lbs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
Ibs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
Ibs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000 Ibs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 

Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
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of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 


Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 


The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935.. There were 4,809 establish- 
ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 


Both brewers and distributors are 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 


Brewing Processes 


Brewing in its most commonly ac- 
cepted meaning, denotes the prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverage beer from 
malted cereals, with or without the ad- 
dition of other carbohydrate material, 
The Brewers Digest explained in an 
article prepared for the Enclyclopedia 
Britannica. The art of brewing dates 
back 5,000 years. 

Brewing processes, which require 
highly specialized machinery, in addi- 
tion to some found throughout indus- 
try, embrace the following major tech- 
niques: grinding of malt, mashing, lau- 
tering and sparging, boiling and hop- 
ping of wort, straining and colling of 
wort, fermentation, cellar processing, 
racking, bottling and pasturization. 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


By-Products 


Wartime need for intensified con- 
servation of food resulted in an indus- 
try campaign with Government coop- 
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eration for the conservation and 
greater utilization of brewery by- 
products—chiefly brewers yeast and 


brewers’ spent grains. One-third, dry 
weight, of grains used by brewers is 
returned to the farmer as a concentrated 
protein-rich feed for livestock, particu- 
larly dairy cattle. Recovery is esti- 
mated at nearly 60 pounds per barrel 
of beer (wet weight). In the calendar 
year 1943, it is estimated that an 
equivalent of 2% million tons of wet 
grains were fed to stock throughout the 
United States. About a third was dried 
for long distance transportation. 
Because brewers yeast is one of the 
richest natural sources of vitamins of 


the B complex group and is rich in nu- 
tritive proteins, the industry, in coop- 
eration with U. S. War Food Admin- 
istration and the National Research 
Council, set up a program for intensi- 
fied processing and drying of this 
yeast for use as a concentrated food 


for our armed forces and allies over- 
seas 
Associations 

U. S. Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 


40th St.. New York 16. 


National Beer Wholesalers 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 


Assn., 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


@ 


American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New 
York, 17. Published by American Brewer 
Pub. Corp., Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discount 15-2 Circulation, 2,175; 
(gross) 2.630. Brewe executives 
brewmasters and assistants, 1,525; whole- 
sale beer distributors, 167; brewery sup 
plies and equipment, 197 others, 340 
Rates 
Times | Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 ¢ 19.00 
6 130.00 75.00 13.00 


12 110.00 00 


d 65.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Beer Distributor, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 6. Published by Beer Distributor 
Pub. Co Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,926. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $154.00 92.40 $ 52.50 
6 132.00 79.20 45.00 
12 110.00 66.00 37.50 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Brewer and Dispenser, Maritime Bldg., 
Seattie 4, Wash. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 1/3x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Per 

1 $100.00 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed 10%. 
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Brewers Bulletin, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rudolph Keitel. Est. 
1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 18x24. 


Type page, 164%x22%. Published Monday 
and Thursday. Forms close 2 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Inside pages, 1 inch, 13 weeks, per inch, 
2.76; 26 weeks, $2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40. 


@ 


Digest, 965 
Published by Siebel 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 

Forms close 5th. N.LA.A,. state- 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,067; (gross), 2,706. Brew- 

eries, executives, brewmasters, 1,060; 
wholesale beer distributors, 669; others, 


352. Rates 





Montana St., Chi- 
Pub. Co. 


Brewers’ 
cago 14, 
Est. 1926. 
8%xl1l%. 
15th. 
ment on request. 


Page % Page 
77.00 $ 43.00 
6 121.00 66.00 36.00 
12 110.00 60.00 33.00 


Standard color (red), $25; bleed 10%. 
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1 Page ly 
$143.00 $ 


Times 


For additional data see 


WV—"— 
Journal (consolidating “The 


and Malster’’), 431 S. Dearborn 
Published by Gibson Pub. 





Brewers 
Brewer 
St., Chicago 5. 


Co. Est. 1878. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


Dec., 1945, 1,693; (gross), 1,962. Brew- 

eries, 1,584; others, 519. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 115.00 65.00 37.00 

Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 





@ 


Age, 624 S. Michigan 
Published by Brewery 
Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close ith. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,328; (gross), 3,021. Brewer 


@ 


Modern Brewery 
Ave., Chicago 5. 
Age Pub. Co., Ine. 





ies, executives and brewmasters, 1,471; 
wholesale beer distributors, 176; equip- 
ment concerns, 456; others, 235. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $154.00 $ 92.40 $ 52.50 
6 132.00 79.20 45.00 
12 110.00 66.00 37.50 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Modern Brewery Age, 1947 Blue Book, 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Pub- 
lished by Brewery Age Pub. Co., Inc, Con- 


trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%ex7Th. Published Mar. Forms close 
Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 


1 page, $110; % page, $66; 


lation 3,000. 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 


% page, $37.50. 
10%. 





CCA 


Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 


Ill. Published by Union Server, Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $3. Type page, 10x16 
Published 2nd and 4th Mondays. Forms 
close Wednesday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, April, 1946 
23.522; (gross), 26,654. Rates—Open, per 
line, 65c: 20,000 lines, 59c; 35,000 lines 
f2c;: 50,000 lines, 48c. One color, 15« 
extra. 





West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 190.00 50.00 30.00 
12 90.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25. 





Western Brewing and Distributing, 304 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Cal. Pub- 
lished by Occidental Pub. Co. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%4x10. Published 15th. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 1,836. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass: Chemical Process Industries) 





There are three main divisions in 
the clay products industry. 

(a) The most commonly known is 
the structural clay products division, 
brick, hollow tile, fireproofing, terra 
cotta, quarry tile, flue linings, wall 
coping, etc. 

(b) Refractories, including firebrick 
made of plastic clays and the super 
refractories made of silica, chrome, 
magnesite, sillimanite, diaspore, mul- 
lite and other refractory materials. In- 
cluded also are plastic firebrick, high 
temperature cements, etc. Refractories 
in general are materials that withstand 
temperatures of 1500° up to 2600° and 
some up to 3200° F. 

(c) The engineering products of 
sewer pipe, drain tile, paving brick, 
turpentine cups, acid tower rings and 
a number of similar products. 

In the first division production and 
sales power follow almost exactly the 
volume of private construction. 

The 1946 production of the brick in- 
dustry will be between 4 and 5 billion 
brick equivalent. The demand this year 
is running about 7 billion brick equiva- 
lent. The peak for the industry should 
be over 16 billion brick equivalent an- 
nually which is 30 per cent greater 
than the present capacity. 

Hundreds of plants have been built, 
remodeled or expanded but capacity is 
still below the anticipated peak de- 
mand. 

The peak capacity at present is a 
possible 12 billion brick equivalent 
which is 2% brick equivalent below the 
all-time peak of 1925. 

To get maximum production out of 
plants with available labor, it is nec- 
essary for every plant to mechanize 
extensively. As an ultimate, the in- 
dustry is looking for machinery to in- 
crease labor productivity from 1800 
brick per man per day production to 
4000 brick per man per day. It is tak- 
ing definite steps to attain this goal. 
This industry is a stable one. It is 
not affected by general strikes. Since 
it is sectionalized, strikes also are sec- 
tionalized and at no time does the en- 
tire industry stop production. This 
means that repairs, construction, ex- 
pansion, replacement of machinery is 
never 100 per cent affected by labor 
stoppages. 

Brick equivalent is a government 
term which adds together the total 
rick production and the hollow tile or 
Nreproofing production, reduced to the 
er —— of brick by a standard for- 
mula. 


Mechanized Labor 


Government figures show that in 
37 clay products plants spent 45% 
their cost for labor. This division 
the industry has for generations 
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had a ceiling on its selling price more 
effective than a government edict. This 
is due to competitive building mate- 
rials. It is axiomatic that under these 
conditions no industry can progress or 
even survive with a 45 per cent labor 
cost when the rate for labor is around 
2% times what it was in 1937. 

The solution is mechanized 
throughout. 


labor 


Refractories 


Refractories are absolutely necessary 
in all industrial operations using heat 
in any form. There is no substitute, 
and output follows industrial operation. 
Consumption is divided as follows: 


IRON AND STEEL (Including Forging, 
Heat Treating, Malleable Iron)........ 50 

PUBLIC UTILITIES (Including Steam | 
Power & Chemical te VedeesneCeRS 


NON-FERROUS METALS .......-c00- é:i0 
CEMENT AND LIME PRODU >. a 5 
Ce Dvsee eee aah ane eens bin aoneen baeke 5 
MB 4-6 
CERAMICS (Miscellaneous) ............. 3 
GE et. nc.s 0044 6enso0eb00csse0evhaeuae 7 

“Others” includes refractories for 


steam power plants, heating plants and 
for boilers of ships which use steam 
turbines. 


Engineering Products 


A number of trends is evident here. 
Sewer pipe largely follows construc- 
tion. 

The National Clay Pipe Manufac- 
turers Assn., Inc., is embarking on an 
extensive publicity program, of both 
fundamental educational value and of 
extensive merchandising. This will re- 
sult in increased volume, and in exten- 
sive plant modernization. 
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The demand for farm drain tile is 
dependent on farm prosperity. 

Demand for sewer pipe in 1946 is 
well over a million tons. The industry 
will be able to make only about 700,000 
tons this year but will be in a posi- 
tion to meet the 1,000,000 plus figure 
next year. This does not mean that 
the industry is in a position to fill all 
demand. The demand in the future is 
for small pipe to go into private con- 
struction with emphasis on large 
units. Since they must be run in a 
definite ratio, the industry will find it- 
self short of working capacity. The 
major demand on sewer pipe will be 
from building supply dealers for small 
projects and will exceed the usual 
ratio of 60 per cent sold through deal- 
ers and 40 per cent direct to engineer- 
ing projects. 

Use of paving brick depends upon 
road construction, which, based upon 
reliable estimates, will be heavy during 
the next few years. 


Equipment Needed 


Based upon past experience and cur- 
rent surveys the new wave of modern- 
izing and enlarging of plant capacity 
which leaders predict will follow the 
war, will require equipment and sup- 
plies estimated at an equivalent of: 


300 tunnel kilns 
420,000 pit, mine and dryer cars 
1,600 locomotives 
1.500 power shovels 
3,400 elevators 
3,000 belt conveyors 
1,370,000 feet of belting 
4,500 dryers 
3,400 vibrating screens 
3,700 fans 
1,280 control instruments 
16,640 oil burners 
11,600 motors 
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16,800 stokers 
1,800 lift trucks 
319 diesel engines 
10,000,000 tons of coal yearly 
2,110 pumps 


Available Market Data 

Published by Brick and Clay Record: 
Refractories Fight. 

A twenty-four page booklet showing 
the importance of refractories in war 
and peace time activities. 

A Picture Story of How Clay Products 
Plants Need Your Help. 

A 24-page booklet outlining statistics 

on the industry, and showing by pic- 


tures the many types of structures 
using clay products and kinds of 
equipment in use in clay products 
plants. 


Survey of Future Industry 
A 20-page series of articles discuss- 
ing industry problems. Capacity, labor, 
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fuel and material are examined and 
action proposed. The entire question of 


Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis. 
American’ Refractories Institute, 


distribution and promotion is also North High Street, Columbus. 
scrutinized. National Clay Pipe Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 
— Columbus, O. 
Associations Structural Clay Products Institute, 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 Washington, D. C. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago Published by Industrial 
Pubiications, Inc. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.LA.A. statement furnished on request. 
Circulation, 2.8289; (gross), 3.269. Clay 
products manufacturers and superintend- 
ents, 1,799; designers, engineers, 434; 


schools and libraries, 216; equipment 

mfrs., 114; others, 378. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $112.00 $ 77.00 
6 160.00 91.00 67.59 
12 137.50 82.00 50.00 


Color, red, $25 per page or less; orange, 
blue, purple, yellow or green, $50; other 
colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 101. 





Ceramic Data Book. 
(See CERAMICS.) 
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BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


READERS MAKE 


THE MARKET IT COVERS 


READERS BUY 














CLAY PRODUCTS age 3 - vee Belting 
F i ilo Bloc Dryers 
ee Mortar Mix Vibrating Screens 
i xcavators 
—— REFRACTORIES Wire Rope 
Glazed Tile Steel Furnace Lining Pumps J 
Flue Lining Copper Smelter Linings Tanks, water, oil 
Structural Tile Cupola Linings Explosives 
Terra Cotte Cement Kiln Linings Speed Reducers 
. Locomotive Linings Chain Drives 
Quarry Tile Fire Brick Tractor Shovels 
Roofing Tile Pyrometer Protection Vacuum Cleaners 
Wall Copin Tubes Dust Collectors 
‘ — Oil Stills Locomotives 
Paving Brick Glass Tanks Variable Speed 
Sewerage Filter Block Boiler Furnaces Transmissions 





Power Transmission Power Shovels 


Protective Paint Elevators 
De-Airing Machines Belt Conveyors 
Brick Machines Oil Burners 


Fans and Blowers Motors, electrical 
Control Instruments Stokers 


V-Belts Lift Trucks 

Belt Fasteners Motor Trucks 

Coal Diesel Engines 
Lubrication Welding - red 
Crushers and Supplies 
Bulldozers Hard Surfacing Metal 
Mixers Drills for Blasting 
Tunnel Kilns Hydraulic Kiln Pushers 
Pit, Mine and Scrapers 


Dryer Cars Tunnel Kiln Cars 











THE MARKET 


In order to meet demands of America’s 
new construction program, the readers of 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD will need new 
equipment—now—for expanding and re- 
modeling their own manufacturing facilities. 


A study of U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures 
for brick production and construction vol- 
ume over a period of many years indicates 
that a new construction volume of 16 bil- 
lion dollars will require 16 billion brick 
equivalent, or one brick (tile equivalent) 
is required for every dollar’s worth of new 
construction. 


THE READERS 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD is read by the 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents, General Man- 


agers, Treasurers, Superintendents, Fore- 
men, Purchasing Agents, Engineers and 
Technicians of the plants that make up the 
Clay Products and Refractories Industry. 
These are the men who have the power to 
buy or specify equipment and supplies 
needed for the efficient and economical 
operation of their plants. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD for over half 


a century has been dedicated to the prog- 
ress of the clay industry. The large and 
technically trained staff has a very great 
influence in the industry. BRICK & CLAY 
RECORD has been responsible for setting 
up of higher standards for the industry; it 
has stimulated the national promotion of 
clay products, and been responsible for the 


adoption of modern practices and methods 
by a large part of the industry. The ed- 
itors known and welcomed throughout the 
industry. 


Technical articles are authoritative and 
fully illustrated. Feature articles and 
photos describing plant processes, installa- 
tion equipment, merchandising, applica- 
tion of finished products, etc., appear in 
abundance. 


CIRCULATION 

BRICK & CLAY RECORD is ABC. Its 
1946 circulation growth is 45%. Practi- 
cally every plant official in this field is a 
consistent reader of BRICK & CLAY 
RECORD. 


C-] READERS NEED VAST QUANTITIES OF 























RAW MATERIALS Tin Oxide Fans and Blowers Monorails bem ae Equip- 
Ball Clay Zinc Oxide Furnaces Motors ment 
Gear Reducers Pickling Tanks 
Borax ear necuce Pp SUPPLIES 
2 EQUIPMENT Glass Machi resses 
China Clay ‘ ass Machines Pressure Controllers Bos s, Paper 
Feldspar Air Compressors Insulation Producers, Gas Mill Linings 
Flint Batch Handling Infra-Red Lamps Pumps Salting 
Fritt Equipment Internal Combustion Pulverizers Boxes, Corrugated 
Lead Ball Mills Engines Pyrometers Paper 
Lime Bearings Kilns Sand Blasts Boxes, Wood 
Opacifiers Burners Laboratory Supplies Screens Crates 
Plaster of Paris Cars, Tunnel Kiln Lehrs Slip Pumps Fuels 
Salt Cake Conveyors Magnetic Separators Spray Booths Furnace Racks and 
San Crushers Material Handling Spray Guns ars 
Sheet Steel Dryers Equipment Trucks, Industrial Meta! Abrasives 
Soda Ash Dust Collectors Mixers Vacuum Cleaners Refractories 
THE MARKET products were made of ceramic materials 
. bs : rhich are destined to grow during peace 
15. Es zias y - be . ° ° 
000,000 houses requiring: glass win time. These include items like: enamel CERAMIC DATA BOOK 


dows, tile kitchens, bathrooms, bath tubs, 
lavatories, kitchen sinks, stoves, washing 
machines, refrigerators, glas lighting fix- 
tures, electric porcelain, etc. 

Billions of Dollars of Commercial, Indus- 
trial and Institutional Building requiring: 
plate glass, Architectural enamel, glass 
store fronts, sanitary ware, tile roofs, floors, 
glass blocks, ete. 

{utomotive Market: Windshields and glass 
windows, spark plugs, battery jars, enam- 
eled manifolds and exhaust pipes. 
Replacement Market: Millions of homes 
need replacement in refrigerators, washing 

chines, ranges, dishes, pottery ware, 
table glass, enameled kitchen utensils, re- 
deling of buildings, etc. 

Food, Beverage and Package Goods: Need 
e'ass containers. This industry grew 
196 To since 1941. 

Yew Products: During the war many new 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


resistors, steatite and glass tubes for elec- 
tronics, radar, and radio equipment; glass 
wool for insulation and textiles; chemical 
glassware and porcelain, enameled hot 
water heaters, American art pottery to re- 
place Dresden China, Japanese artware, etc. 


THE READERS 


The readers are presidents, general managers, vice- 
presidents, treasurers, superintendents, foremen, engi- 
neers, technicians and purchasing agents who do buying 
of raw materials and equipment they use. The men 
who own and operate these ceramic plants compose a 
group of manufacturers who are bound together by a 
common industrial art defined as that which processes 
siliceous materials at high temperatures into useful, 
beautiful, long lasting objects like glass, pottery, and 
enameled products. The list on this page covers most 
of the materials, equipment and supplies used in the 
manufacturing processes. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


It has the largest circulation. It is ABC. High sub- 
scription price ($4.00 per year) and consistently high 
renewal percentage (around 80%). It is an institution 
in the field and eet as the “World's Leading 
Ceramic Journal’ 


Inc. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 5 
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CERAMIC DATA BOOK, now in 
its 26th year, is an annual 
buyers’ directory and reference 
handbook with a_ distribution 
of 6,000 in the glass, pottery, 
enamelware, refractories, terra 
cotta and clay products indus- 
tries. Copies to the most com- 
plete list of executives in the in- 
dustry in the United States, 
Canada and South America. 


The value of catalog space in 
CERAMIC DATA BOOK is evi- 
denced by the renewals for space 
—85.1% through ups and downs 
since 1935. 


A catalog in CERAMIC DATA 
BOOK blankets the market of 
both publications mentioned 
above. 
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AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 
STEPS OUT! 


new coverage 
new objectives 
new departments 
new service 

and a new Name! 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & BUILDING PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER 


a name— 


to describe more accurately the business of its readers. 

to express what has been reality in practice: 

—Ours has been and is a merchandising publication. 

—It is designed to build more effective retail operation. 

—Ilt is read by the executives who control brand specification in consumer 


it is the meeting place for producers and merchants. 


NEW EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


During 1947 AMERICAN LUMBER. 
MAN & BUILDING PRODUCTS 
MERCHANDISER will publish 26 
dynamic merchandising issues—cover- 
ing every phase of dealer sales op- 
eration — providing a complete basic 
training for every sales-minded retailer 
—which should be of direct, sales- 
stimulating assistance to every build- 
ing products manufacturer who ties 
into these issues. 


Check List of What You Buy 
in American Lumberman 
& Building Products Merchandiser 


CHARACTER—the heritage and pres- 
tige achieved through 73 years of help- 
ful, continuous service to the construc- 
tion industry. 


COVERAGE—the strongest dealers and 
most creative sales organizations — 
merchants — merchandisers and sales 
managers. 


CONTENTS —editorial material that is 
alert, alive, up-to-the-minute, compre- 
hensive, informative, authentic, crea- 
tive and consistent. 


COMPETENCY—Our editors know 
their business. They have had wide 
and successful experience in retailing, 
wholesaling, manufacturing. They are 
educators as well as merchants. 


CONCENTRATION — Primary editorial 
emphasis is on better merchandising 
and better merchants. Through its 
strong management, sales executive 
and consumer salesman readership it 
exercises powerful, continuous pres- 
sure on advertisers’ products at the 
point of sale to the consumer. 
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CUSTOMER CONFIDENCE — Exceptional 
reader confidence has been built over 
many years by 100% consideration of 
readers’ problems — by giving readers 
what they want and need. Repeat sub- 
scribers are the proof—year after year 
ever 8 out of 10 subscribers renew 
their subscriptions. More proof: all 
unbiased surveys show AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN & BUILDING 
PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER the 
preferred dealer publication in the 
field. The final proof: the fastest grow- 
ing circulation in the field. 


COOPERATION AND COORDINATION— 
mean teamwork—and in building prod- 
ucts merchandising that means team- 
work between manufacturers, whole- 
sale distributors and retailers to sell 
products into consumption. AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN & BUILDING 
PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER acts 
as a coordinating influence, a switch- 
board of ideas, plans, and programs— 
a headquarters for the exchange of 
merchandising strategies with the com- 
mon basic objective of impelling prod- 


ucts into consumption at lowest cost 
to the consumer. 


cost —AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN & BUILDING PRODUCTS 
MERCHANDISER takes your prod- 
uct promotion story to the effective 
dealer market at lowest cost per thou- 
sand net paid merchant subscribers in 
the field. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & BUILDING 
PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER’S program as- 
sures MAXIMUM SALES RESULTS. 


Write today for your copy of our 
New Brochure which defines, for the 
first time, the light construction indus- 
try—its markets, its merchants and its 
merchandisers. 





Send Your Reservation Today 
for the 
1947 
DEALERS’ SPRING 
REFERENCE ISSUE 


To Be Published 
April 12 




















Bonoinc Prooucts Mencuwpiser 


‘The Market Place of the Light Construction Industry"’ 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 


annual fluctuations and also to longer 


major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
37 EASTERN STATES 
(Excluding all public works and utilities) 


$(000) 

SE unde seeateceeddabeteracwnedices 4,949,477 
EE dnees nteeeideadebe mas eee ... 5,088,814 
EE 6506066.60 05600060004 40h 060N008 5,011,837 
re a ee eee 5,226,502 
Ee Sceeent2d06bb0buenesseeenkean 4,341,037 
Dl chsh euabuckenek ke Gee eahiekeen 2,923,688 
Dl citthetettakeweboun edegded sete 1,952,052 
tT ccnches ebb OGh ES OeE4O6RRSSS ERA 767,691 
rr er er ee ‘ 666,726 
tl ¢hebhacteabduek cGGbkhee aeacene 800,047 
DD SACewndes sheenetbersratecsaune 1,159,819 
DD scaceknsde esqusenakes chbneauwe 1,761,415 
Dt pbidaneketésie seeded Reenckens 2,061,454 
DT c.henpiesenseans bouheeenne mae 2,057,924 
De s6beccncnueteeebnetenwebediees 2,299,910 
Re ea ee err err 2,891,584 
DE Stivlnkeetes eens sansedaaeaicn wee 4,269.472 
Dt dcnesetusbeeee beqeueceneuanens 5,714,458 
DE dnd 0s0db06664600404-608eebebeed 2,292,075 
DN csinésansseedussebeseewasetane 1,247,877 
tl cee wehtnbne ied wbcaweeaeane 2,413,912 

fs 2  . eS eee 3,150,735 


During the first half of 1946, con- 
struction activity, as measured by con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains compiled by F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, continued the 
upward trend in evidence since V-J 
day. Comparing this period with the 
corresponding first half of 1945, out- 
standing increases were shown in the 
commercial building and _ residential 
classifications, which were most severe- 
ly affected by war-time restrictions. 
Manufacturing buildings also showed 
a substantial gain, indicating that in 
spite of the large volume of this type 
of work during the war period many 
of the producers of civilian goods items 
did not participate in the war-time ex- 
pansion, and therefore, now find it 
desirable to provide new or modernized 
plants to enable them to meet consumer 
demands. 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 

AWARDED 37 EASTERN STATES 

Valuation $(000) 





6 Mos., 6 Mos., 
1946 1945 

mercial Buildings.... 478,200 66,574 
Sanufacturing Buildings. 721,096 515,806 

Education & Science 
RE ERE 111,559 32,484 
Hospitals & Institutions 55,219 64,548 
F ic Buildings ........ 51% 4,068 
Religious Buildings ..... 8,689 

Ss il & Recreational 
a haar 59,904 22,446 

MM Non-residential 
DY eine kc bds ecw eels 41,612 92,997 

A tments, Hotels & 
OREN. icnawanse om 209,044 39,217 
eer. 1,726,306 846,829 

. and Two-Family 
a ere 1,412,826 126,861 
DEE Suwsnwnsenn 11,603 31,431 
tal Building .........3,150,735 1,005,121 
Engineering Work 787,001 77,278 


tal Construction 3,937,736 1,482,399 
Residential building, because of the 
nand accumulated during the de- 
ssion and the war years, and fur- 

stimulated by the Veterans’ 
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Housing Program, increased more than 
eight-fold over the first six months of 
1945. Construction of houses for sale 
or rent constituted 86 per cent of the 
first half 1946 residential volume. 
Apartment buildings, an investment 
type of building, has not shared cor- 
respondingly because of rent controls 
which make such projects hazardous in 
view of current construction costs. 

Another striking effect of the restric- 
tions placed on civilian construction 
during the war was apparent in the 
following table which shows that build- 
ing construction, excluding heavy en- 
gineering work, for public ownership 
in the first half of 1946 accounted for 
an abnormally low proportion of the 
total. The result of this pent-up de- 
mand for private ownership work is 
even more remarkable when the current 
ratio is compared with the prewar 
period 1932-1941. 


Public Ownership 
Per Cent of 


Period Total Building 
BOE PEEE. ceans ne vasases 25 
IEE aslaiva i: te sacle ok jeans on ees 82 
ero Te eee 75 
DETR ismcidenasSG0h eh Leah neh 59 
2 caeseeewsens | 
Me ee een Me: 5 


U. S. Figures 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
measures the volume of building con- 
struction in urban areas. It estimated 
volume of building construction started 
in 1945 at $2,009 million, a gain of 
82.8 per cent over the $1,099 million 
started in 1944. Federal construction 
declined 30.1 per cent to $242 million 
while private construction gained 134.7 
per cent to reach $1,767 million. 

New residential construction in ur- 
ban areas in 1945 was estimated at 
$672 million; new non-residential, $827 
million, and additions, alterations and 
repairs at $510 million. 
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The Bureau reported that private 
builders started about 286,000 homes 
in nonfarm areas during the first five 
months of 1946. This was 18,000 more 
than the number started in the corre- 
sponding months of the best home- 
building year since the boom of the 
20’s. It is estimated that 66,000 of the 
private dwellings begun in 1946, or 
nearly one-fourth, were put under con- 
struction in May alone. These figures 
do not include additional starts report- 
ed by the National Housing Agency, 
comprised of temporary homes, trailers 
and converted units. 


As of the end of May there was a 
backlog of more than 25,000 units to 
be started under permits issued during 
the first 5 months of 1946. Field sur- 
vey results indicated that construction 
will begin on almost all of these units 
within the next few months. 


An example of the progress that 
may be expected on the residential 
construction authorized by building 
permits in any one month is revealed 
in a recent survey made by the Bureau 
in cooperation with local building per- 
mit officials and: building contractors 
in 63 urban areas in different sections 
of the country. Of the dwelling units 
for which permits were granted in 
March, about half were started in that 
same month and a fourth more were 
under way in April. By the middle of 
May, work had been started on proj- 
ects containing 87 percent of the 
dwelling units for which building per- 
mits were obtained in March. An addi- 
tional 3 percent was scheduled to be 
started in June; construction plans 
were abandoned altogether on 2 per- 
cent; and builders could not predict 
the starting date for the remaining 8 


percent. 
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American Builder 


eatgee by yo Boardman Hage m= 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill *. 
Rates effective July 1, 1946, issue. 

Card received April 29, 1946. 

Agency commission 15% on display space and color 
only if bille are paid within 30 days. Cash discount 
2%—10 days from invoice date, 30 days net. 

General Advertising 
NOTE: These rates apply only to advertising in the 
General Section For rates on advertising in the 
Dealer Distribution Section, which is included with 
the General Section in the edition distributed to 
retail lumber and building material dealers, see that 
listing under Classification No. 83, Lumber 
Per Insertion Rates 


1 ti. Su 6 tl. 12 ti. 

1 page... 720.00 660.00 630.00 600.00 
2/3 page 480.00 440.00 420.00 400.00 
1/2 page 360.00 330.00 315.00 300.00 
1/3 page 240.00 220.00 210.00 200.00 
1/4 page . 180.00 165.00 157.50 150.00 
1/6 page 120.00 110.00 105.00 100.00 
1/8 page 90.00 85.00 80.00 75.00 


Quantity Rates 
tf | {,; a= 
Be SEER, BOP Bec ' 
18 pages, per page . am 575.00 


24 pages, per page 550.00 
6 pages, per page 540.00 
i8 pages or more, per page. 530.00 


COMBINATION RATE 
Where space is used in both the General Section and 
+ Dealer Distr ion Section, the rate earned in 
h section i letermine by the total pace sed 


both sections within one year—t.e., 12 pages used 
eac! ex nm ear the 24 page rate in each sectior 
Seo | ing of Dealer Distribution Edi n, Classifi 
ation No, 83 
Covors 
Ist cover . —— - .. Not sold 
2nd cover (12 times only—non-cancellable) 750.00 
Srd cover (12 times only—non-cancellable) 750.00 
4th cover Permanently reserved 
Biack, plus 1 standard color, per page, extra. 100.00 
Biack, plus 2 standard colors, per page, extra 300.00 
Black, plus 3 standard colors, per page, extra 500.00 
Bieed borders, black, extra...._.................... 75.00 
Special Positions 
Specified positions, extra......................... 10% 


Island half pages not accepted. 
Bleed Pages 
Bieed border (minimum one page), extra 10% 
Color bleed border (minimum one page), extra 15% 
Piates should measure 8-3/8 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
Trim size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/4 inches. For bleed 
add 1/8 Inch for trim on top, bottom and edge. 
Plates for double page spread 16-3/4 inches by 
11-1/2 inches. Important type or illustrations should 
be kept at least 3/8 inch within trim size and on 
gutter edge. 
Colors 
Standard colors: Persian orange, tulip red, 
green, yellow, blueprint or light blue, run 
of paper, per page, extra 
Other color specified by advertisers, run 
paper, when run in color form or forms, 
per page, extra 
Any color, specified position outside color form 


100.00 


150.00 


or forms, run of paper, per page, extra.......... 300.00 
Inserts 
ae supplied by advertiser, one side printed, 
100.00 


a supplied by advertiser, both sides printed, 
no extra charge above 2-page earned rate. 
Inserts supplied by advertisers must be printed 4-up, 
untrimmed, on stock not to exceed 25 x 38-—80 Ib 
Consult publisher for amount required. 
Inserts printed by publisher Rates on request. 
Classified and Reading Notices 
Not accepted. 
Contract and Copy Requirements 
All advertising subject to publisher's approval and 
conditions, The publisher reserves the right to make 
such revisions in rates as may be necessitated by 
economic conditions. If a rate revision is made under 
this clause, and is not accepted by the advertiser 
the latter may cancel his contract without short rate 
adjustment. 


Mechanical Requirements 
Width 





Depth Width Depth 
ws eae H 1/2 10 or he 
page... 4- gus ores 
1/2 page... 8-7/16 10 7 4-15/16 
1/3 page... 2-1/4 10 ou 
1/4 page... 3-4/16 4-15/16 nee 
1/6 page... 2-1/4 4-15/16 enegouenen 
1/8 page... 8-7/16 2-7/1 ons 
Page is 2 col il 8-7/16 inches wide, 





or 3 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide. 
Halftones 110 screen. Composition—no 
Advertisements set and not used will be charged to 
advertiser. 
Mats and unmounted electrotypes not acceptable. 
Halftones and line cuts from photographs and draw- 
ings furnished at cost. 
Cuts, photographs, retouchings, drawings and reprints 
will be furnished at cost. 
issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued ist of publication month. 
Last forms close 15th of preceding month; . space 
reservations, position and color advertisi idth of 
preceding month. Copy should be recei 10 days 
earlier to insure proofs. Previous sement may 
be repeated if new copy is not received by 10th of 
presemes mooth. 


Editor—Edward G. Gavi 

Business Manager—R. iL Morris. 
Representatives 

New York T—30 Church St., Cortland 17-4901. 

Ann Arbor, Mich—1080 Stein Road. 

Washington 4, D. C.—832 National Press Bidg. 

Dallas 4—J. Sanders, 2909 Maple Ave. 

Seattle 1—1038 Henry Bidg 

Ban Francisco 4—3800 Montgomery 8t., Rm. 830. 

Los Angeles 14—530 W. Sixth 8t 


AMERICAN 





BUILDER'S 


Circulation has jumped 333% since wartime restrictions were lifted! Now 
20,000 more worth-while builders and distributors subscribe to American 


Builder. Here is the largest circulation, paid or unpaid, in the building field, 


The ABC Statement for the period 
ending June 30, 1946, shows a May 
circulation of 80,245. This is the 
first official announcement to be 
made of these figures. 


The ABC Statement as of June 30, 
1945, showed the circulation at 
60,000. This was the level at which 
circulation was frozen due to war- 
time paper restrictions. 


Note the chart — it shows the 
addition over this short period of 
20,000 more worth-while builders, 
contractors and distributors — an 
increase of 33144%! 


American Builder’s coverage is 
wide spread. You will find subscrib- 





CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 6-30-46 
stablished 1879 Single copy .35; per year 2.00. 





E 

Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.)....47,063 
Total net paid including bulk....................... 78,890 
Advertisers uipanesiieeeeninapeninn 326 
Advertising agencies 245 
Samples to prospective advertisers ........................ 664 
All other unpaid distribution... 413 
Total distribution (6 months average) —............... 80,538 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBU “TION 

Based on total net paid of May issue . £9,245 


(Mail 80,218; single copy sales 27) 
New England 791 West South Central 5,557 





Middle Atlantic Mountain States 3,408 
South Atlantic 975 Pacific States.. .. 6,568 
East North Central 21.217 Canada. Ss * 
East South Central 2,333 Foreign | : pueaenmenn 501 
West North Central 10. 376 Miscellaneous 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSC RIPTIONS | 
Contractors and builders: builders and contractors 
specializing in residential or light commercial or 
light industrial building 37,489; contractors specializ- 
ing in heavy building construction 348; contractors 
specializing in all types of heavy construction other 
than buildings 153; general contractors engaged in 
heavy construction of both buildings and other than 
buildings, not specializing in either 932. Special 
trade contractors, contracting for only such parts of 
building construction as carpentry, masonry, plumb- 
ing, roofing, heating, ventilating, electrical, paint- 
ing, concreting and excavating 8,778. Distributors: 
retail dealers—lumber, building materials and in- 
stalled equipment 13,462; wholesalers, jobbers and 
manufacturers’ agents of lumber, building materials 
and installed equipment 712; distributors of con- 
struction equipment 179. Architectural, architectural- 
engineering and architects and architect-engineers in 
private practice 1,668. Consulting engineering firms 
and engineers in private practice: civil 93; electrical 
i7; mechanical 49; all other 137. Realty: commercial 
and industrial realty ownership and management 633; 
residential income-producing property ownership and 
management 233; realty brokers 1,853. Insurance and 
mortgage companies, savings and commercial banks 
and building savings and loan associations 1,256. 
Govert.ment: federal 917; commissioned officers in 
armed forces 167; state, county, township and district 
219; namnicipal 278; foreign 77. Commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations (including transportation and 
privately owned utility companies) 2,815. Manufac- 
turers of building products equipment and construc- 
tion equipment 1,290 Producers of building and 
construction materials (including cement, cement prod- 
ucts, sand, gravel and other aggregates, clay products 
and other raw materials) 244. Public libraries and 
professional clubs, societies and trade associations 
758 Universities, colleges and schools, including 
professors, instructors and students 2,112 Members 
of armed forces (not classified above) 377 Miscel- 
laneous 1,650. Unelassified by business and indus- 
try 6 
l ay distribut tion (6 mos aver—not analyzed) 1,648 


ers in 2,627 of America’s 3,071 
Counties. American Builder reach- 
es the men you want to sell in every 
important building area. 


American Builder subscribers will 
be responsible for more than 75‘ 
of all home, commercial, light in- 
dustrial and farm construction this 
year. Dealer and distributor sub- 

scribers will handle 85% of all build- 
ing material volume. 





DID YOU GET YOUR COPY OF THIS 
NEW BUILDING STUDY? 

Announcement of this new 32-page book 
covering a study of residential, commer- 


cial and farm construction was made a 
few months ago. 


Briefly the book covers: 


1. Background of building progress since 
1919. 


Housing needs for the next 15 years. 


3. Standard practices for construction. 


4. A description of the factors respon- 
sible for the 6 types of light construc- 
tion—what each does and its effect 
on planning, buying and construction. 


5. Flowcharts of major channels of 
distribution. 
6. Relative importance of retail lumber 


and material dealers. Their number, 
location and what they sell. 


Requests have been heavy. The supply 
can’t last long. If you have not already 
received your copy, we sugBest that 
you write without delay. 
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80,000 Subscribers Are Constructing 


More than 75% of America’s Homes 








WARTIME NOVEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
CEILING 1945 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 





“80,414 80,321 80.245 gn 195 


>K Peacetime difficulties in the printing industry 
forced us to impose our own ceiling on circu- 
lation. We hope this is but a temporary 
situation. 
















The Largest Circulation 
Paid or Unpaid in the 
Building Field 





11,3 


A policy of renewing only the most desirable 
subscriptions accounts for a slight reduction 
in circulation since this ceiling was imposed. 
The circulation (80,105) of American Builder 
74 87 represents the most complete coverage of the 

’ strongest and most active men in the building 
field to be achieved by any publication at any 
time in the history of business paper pub- 
lishing. 














67,90 





60,000 


[ 


American Builder reaches 80,000 men who 
plan, buy, sell and install more than 75% 
of America’s light construction . . . 




















they are the top-flight contractor-builders, 
operative builders, special trade contractors 
and Jumber and building material dealers and 


distributors in every trading area. 


Editorially, American Builder has for 67 
years been helping these building profes- 
sionals plan, construct, buy and sell 
more efficiently and profitably. Clearly, 2 
the interest is there . . . the coverage ARP A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN y T 

there . . . the buying power is there; PUBLICATION ip 
and your sales story can be there at very [Mmerllor Velo MEG le) TC LMU S9 mF) VCE i441 
reasonable cost. NEW YORK w 2 NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 
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In most parts of the country, 1- 
family dwellings are gaining in rela- 
tive importance to 2-family and multi- 
family units. In the first quarter of 
1941, 1-family dwellings comprised 82 
percent of the total, 2-family dwellings 
5 percent, and the remaining 13 per- 
cent were multifamily units; in the 
first quarter of 1946 the corresponding 
distribution was 89 percent, 4 percent, 
and 7 percent. The most pronounced 
change occurred in the Middle Atlantic 
States where 61 percent of the units 
were 1-family in 1941, compared with 
83 percent this year. 

More new family units were scheduled 
to be started in California and Texas 
than any other State. California was 
also the leading State in 1941, with 
New York in second place. The 10 
cities which had the greatest number 
of new dweling units for which permits 
were issued in April 1946 were Los 
Angeles (2,168 units), Detroit (1,193), 
Chicago (816), New York City (750), 
Philadelphia (714), Dallas (556), Bal- 
timore (481), Hempstead, N. Y. (444), 
Houston (411), and Fort Worth (357). 


Emergency Act 


President Truman signed the Veter- 
ans’ Emergency Housing Act on May 
22, 1946. Many private building in- 
terests were bitterly opposed to the 
provisions of this bill, and American 
Builder charged that the objective was 
socialism of the industry. 

The Act made statutory the status 
of the Housing Expediter, who had 
previously been granted powers by 
Executive Order. Major items in the 
bill include provisions for premium 
payments to stimulate production of 
building materials; underwriting or 
guaranty of markets for new types of 
building materials and for prefabri- 
ated houses; price ceilings on newly 
onstructed housing accommodations; 
priorities and allocations; and import- 
ant changes in Title VI of the National 
Housing Act. 

Section 12 provides that certain 
powers vested in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation may be used to 
inderwrite or guarantee markets for 
new-type building materials and pre- 
fabricated houses. This may be done 
to the extent that the Housing Expe- 
diter finds it necesary to assure a 
sufficient supply for the VEHP. It will 
be used to step up production by man- 
ufacturers who under normal condi- 

ns would tend to follow a slow and 

tious course of expansion. Markets 
for prefabricated houses will be guar- 
anteed, it has been stated, primarily 
for units incorporating unusual meth- 
( of construction or using material 

h as plastics, concrete and alumi- 

, not ordinarily used in housing. 

he Act provides that the number 

refabricated houses covered by out- 

ding underwriting or guaranty 

ll at no time exceed 200,000. There 

also other limitations, including a 
vision that the underwriting or 
anty of such materials or houses 
| not be for more than 90 percent 
the producer’s standard delivery 














GROSS RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE FINANCING 
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price. Products afforded the benefit of 
underwriting or guaranty must be 
tested for sound quality, and prefabri- 
cated houses also must be tested for 
livability, durability and safety. 

The new law contains effective pro- 
visions which may be used to establish 
ceiling prices on newly constructed 
housing accommodations. Under Section 
3, when the Expediter believes that 
sales prices of housing accommodations 
completed after the effective date of 
the Act have risen or threaten to rise 
to an extent inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the Act, he may establish 
maximum sales prices. His regulations 
or orders setting maximum sales prices 
may be limited to such areas or types 
of accommodations as may in his judg- 
ment be necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of the Act. 

If these provisions are invoked, it 
will be necessary for a builder to file 
a description of the accommodations 
and proposed maximum sales price 
with an agency designated by the Ex- 
pediter. The builder will then receive 
“a certification that such price is rea- 
sonably related to the value of the 
accommodations to be sold, taking into 
consideration (1) reasonable construc- 
tion costs not in excess of the legal 
maximum prices of the material and 
services required for the construction, 
(2) the fair market value of the land 
(immediately prior to construction) 
and improvements sold with the hous- 
ing accommodations, and (3) a margin 
of profit reflecting the generally pre- 
vailing profit margin upon comparable 
units during the calendar year 1941.” 

Any prospective seller may apply 
for such certification before beginning 
construction, during its progress, or 
after its completion. Where a certifi- 
cation has been issued before comple- 
tion, the prospective seller may, before 
the first sale, apply for such revision 
as may be justified by a showing of 
special circumstances arising during 
the course of construction and not 
reasonably to have been anticipated 
when the certification was issued. 
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The actual price at which such ac- 
commodations are first sold becomes 
the maximum sales price for any sub- 
sequent sale. This rule is subject to 
the exception that the Expediter shall 
make provision for appropriate in- 
creases ‘for any major. structural 
changes or improvements, not including 
ordinary maintenance and _ repairs, 
made after the first sale. 

Whenever there is a shortage in the 
supply of any materials or facilities 
suitable for the construction or com- 
pletion of housing accommodations in 
rural or urban areas and for the con- 
struction or repair of essential farm 
buildings, the Expediter is authorized 
to allocate, or to establish priorities for 
the delivery of such materials or facil- 
ities. This may be done in such a man- 
ner and to the extent necessary and 
appropriate in the public interest and 
to carry out the purposes of the Act. 
The regulations or orders issued under 
this authority shall give special con- 
sideration to (1) satisfying the housing 
requirements of veterans of World 
War II and their immediate families, 
(2) the need for construction and re- 
pair of essentual farm buildings, and 
(3) the general need for housing ac- 
commodations “for sale or rent at 
moderate prices.” 

The Act provides that, in order to 
assure preference or priority of oppor- 
tunity to veterans and their families, 
the Expediter shall require that no 
housing assisted by such allocations or 
priorities shall be sold within 60 days 
after completion or rented within 30 
days after completion for occupancy by 
persons other than veterans or their 
families, except that the Expediter 
“may allow for hardship cases.” 

Section 10 of the new law makes 
substantial revisions in Title VI of 
the National Housing Act which are 
of particular importance to lending in- 
stitutions and to operative builders. It 
increases by $1 billion the previous 
limit of $1.8 billion on the aggregate 
principal of mortgages insured under 
the Title. It also authorizes a further 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the BUILDING market 


e Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 


SWEET’S FILE, ARCHITECTURAL 


These files, two of seven Sweet’s Files (see opposite page). 
serve the building market Sweet's File, Architectur- 
al, the general building market and Sweet’s File for 


Builders, the light construction market. 


Sweet's File, Architectural, is specially designed to 
meet the catalog needs of designers and constructors of 
buildings which are architect-planned and constructed 
under a general contract. The current issue of this file 
contains 924 manufacturers’ catalogs totalling 7,268 


pages. 


Sweet’s File for Builders is specially designed to meet 
the catalog needs of builders of light structures 
principally houses. The current issue of this file con- 


tains 156 manufacturers’ catalogs totalling 972 pages. 


Distribution 

Sweet’s File, Architectural, is distributed annually to 
active offices of architects and building design engineers 
in private practice or employed by corporations or by 
federal, state and municipal departments) and to 
general building contractors. Total distribution — 
12.000 files. 


Sweet’s File for Builders is distributed annually to 


operative speculative builders and to contractor 





SWEET'S FILE for BUILDERS 


builders. Many builders are, at different times, in each 
of these classifications. They do much of their work 
without architectural supervision. Total distribution - 
20,000 files. 


Firms and individuals who receive these Sweet’s Files 
are selected according to volume of work handled, as 
disclosed in the Cumulative Activity Record main- 
tained by Sweet’s Distribution Department through 
the news gathering facilities of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion of which Sweet’s is a division. 


Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 


qualified offices. 


The distribution of Sweet’s File, Architectural, is 
recorded in a printed list which is furnished clients for 
their exclusive use as a part of each service contract. 


Issuance 

Sweet’s File, Architectural, and Sweet’s File for Build- 
ers are scheduled for issuance early in the year. ‘The 
time required for their cdmpilation and production 
necessitates the settlement of catalog plans and th 


receipt of orders well in advance of the distribution date 








Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etc.). 
‘Trim page size — 83% x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 


Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Kach manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 314 cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 

\1) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 

2) catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 

(3) catalog filing and distribution; 

(1) use of confidential distribution lists—excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


Sweet's charges do not include 


photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at elient’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chin work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
} OFA office. 
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increase up to an additional $1 billion operations under which “appraised 
with the approval of the President. value” on “economically sound” proj- 


Mortgage loans up to 90 percent of 
the necessary current cost of the prop- 
erty including land may now be insured 
under Title VI. Use of necessary cost 
as the basis for determining the mort- 
gage distinguishes Title VI 
insurance the regular Title II 


110 


amount 
from 


ects determines the loan amount. 

The legislation also increases the 
amount of an individual loan which 
may be insured under Title VI, thus 
recognizing today’s higher building 
The former limitation of $5,400 
on the principal obligation of a mort- 


costs. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


gage on a property having a dwelling 
designed for a single-family residence 
may be raised to as high as $8,100 by 
the Federal Housing Commissioner. 
This may be done if he finds at any 
time that it is not feasible to build 
dwellings in a particular area within 
the $5,400 limit without sacrificing 
sound standards of construction, design 
or livability. On two-family dwellings 
the amount may be raised from $7,500 
to $12,500; on three-family, from 
$9,500 to $15,750; and on four-family, 
from $12,000 to $18,000. 

The amended Act provides that the 
Federal Housing Commissioner shall 
prescribe such procedures as in his 
judgment are necessary to secure pref- 
erence or priority of opportunity to 
buy or rent properties covered by Title 
VI mortgages to veterans of World 
War II and their immediate families. 
The Commissioner is also authorized 
to provide for “hardship cases” as 
defined by him. 

The maximum interest rate on mort- 
gages insured under Section 603 is now 
4 percent annually on the outstanding 
principal, exclusive of premium 
charges. 


Commercial Buildings 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion reported that in the week ending 
June 1946, 1,565 applications to 
construct, alter or repair commercial, 
industrial and institutional structures 
with an estimated construction and 
mechanical equipment cost of $49,072,- 
000 were refused authorization. 

From March 26 to June 27, 1946, the 
CPA approved 34,751 applications for 
non-housing construction with a cost 
of $1,467,218,000. Denied were 18,170 
applications involving $772,105,000. 


Farm Buildings 

The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that buildings on the country’s 
6,096,789 farms were worth $10,405 
million, and that to repair or add to 
these structures farmers spent $305,- 
650,000 for building materials in 1939. 
These totals were divided as follows 
by states: 


27, 


Cost of 
Value of Bldg. 
Bidgs. Materials 
$(000) 
Alabama ... 117,347 3,462 
BEE senenckas dumeeees 23,091 1,309 
EE sn csdcnncsd 116,314 4,187 
CE cncedeucewense 380,363 14,225 
CEE weds cs cececessee 84,847 20 
Connecticut ........- 110,177 3,810 
DD sss cecececees 28,060 662 
<n i dediree ieee 68,211 2,911 
DE dave ceéedesaceuens 160,521 5,434 
Dt? Shed svaseen vty seeae 72,291 2,847 
SY 65 ¢-velbkbeeeuwe eset 640,151 19,249 
DEL see ecesdsedeonces 423,701 11,750 
PE ceneetdseeodnees 794,902 24,115 
CO eee 5,962 
DT . 6 cbvdeseksane 256,382 8,053 
DA cocdccéacdeueces 91,394 3,646 
DT s6n0eseeseneeceaess 67,965 1,829 
DE: bent eects deeee oe 129,282 3,203 
Massachusetts .........- 120,782 3,587 
Tre 454.450 13,426 
SEEOOR 1066 oc cscceesase 545,657 15,402 
PTO 129,492 4,046 
DE ste tiddoboneedion 344,384 10,105 
PE <ccxcemetevese coe 66,611 2,719 
DL <ccstwadcdentowa 256,754 4,937 
.,.) eee 9,340 532 
New Hampshire ........ 39.655 1,241 
eae. 119,143 4,197 
DED cénececesses 28,253 1,765 
BO MGT ccccccs . 538,657 14,276 
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VALUATION OF CONTRACTS AWARDED — 37 Eastern States 


12 MONTH MOVING TOTALS 
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There were about 6,800,000 dwellings 
and 45,000,000 seryice buildings on 
farms in 1940. Farm income in 1943 
was more than twice the 1940 figure, 
giving farmers ample funds with which 
to construct the buildings required to 
raise the record crops required for 
war. 


Trade Factors 
Construction of any type of building 
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lumber and building materials dealer. 


Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared, 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
other conditions. Each type of build- 
ing professional has a definite place in 
the picture and deserves attention. 


the registered architect. There are 
more than 14,000 registered architects. 


The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000. 
Most are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations and in the architectural d-- 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD . 


“WORKBOOK OF THE ARCHITECT-ENGINEER” 


FOCUSES YOUR ADVERTISING SQUARELY ON 
THE MARKET FOR QUALITY BUILDING PRODUCTS 


High-quality building products find their No. 1] 
market in architect-designed buildings — stores, 
hospitals, churches, se hooks. theaters, offic ‘e struc- 
tures. factories, transportation terminals, public 
buildings, hotels, apartments and good houses. 

\ll of these buildings — from hospitals to good 
houses —- are planned and constructed to yield a 
long-term return in the form of either income or 
use. To the architect specifying materials and 
8 nt for such buildings, the cost of use over 

, period of years is as important as the first cost. 
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maintenance 
cost and durability are real considerations. as are 


The product's functional efficiency, 


the manufacturer's stability, experience, proven 
engineering skill and willingne ‘ss to stand behind 
his product. 

In short, architect-designed buildings are basi- 
cally a quality market rather than a price market. 
And architect-de ‘signed buildings are not only a 
good market but a big market. They normally 
account for more than half of the total building 
volume. 


There are five chief reasons for Architectural Record’s top position 


(with architect-engineers and with advertisers) in this market: 


1. EDITED FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 

. The Record’s editorial content is designed for 
undiluted usefulness to the building industry's 
key professional group: architects in private prac- 
tice, in commerce, industry and government, and 
engineers who work with architects in the selec- 
tion of building materials and equipment. There 
are two reasons for this editorial concentration on 
service to architects and engineers. First, their 
specifying authority —their power to say what 
types ‘and makes of materials and equipment shall 
go into a building — makes the architect-engi- 
neer group the most important in the industry. 
Second, the professional information needs of 
these men are spec ‘ialized and technical. Serving 
1 full-time publishing job. The Record 
does hak job. 


them is 


2. COVERAGE OF PLANNING AND SPECIFYING 
\eriv try... Accurate, daily Dodge information 
as to which architects are de signing what build- 
ings. and where, is the basis of the Re -cord’s circu- 
lati« development. Continuously and methodi- 
cally. the Reeord’s circulation is aimed at archi- 


tects shown by Dodge Reports to be active — and 
it is the planning and specifying activity of the 
arch(cet-engineer that makes sales for building 
products. Architectural Record’s detailed knowl- 
edee of architect-engineer activity, its ability to 
sele’| active architect-engineers for subscribers. 
give~ the Record a measurable, provable coverage 
of iilding designing and specifying activity. 


Eviry check shows that no less than 80% of all 
currvont planning of investment building is on the 
boards of Record subscribers. 


» 5 Larcest Arcuirect CIRCULATION . . 
More architects subscribe to the Record than to 
any other business publication. ‘The Record leads 
its field in consulting engineer circulation and in 
total combined architect and engineer circulation. 


4. PUBLISHED BY DopceE . For fifty-five 
years the Record has been published by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation — “Marketing Headquarters 
for the Building Industry.” The Record’s editorial 
program and circulation development are guided 
by intimate knowledge of building market condi- 
tions and complete familiarity with the informa- 
tion needs of architects and engineers. No other 
publisher has Dodge's facilities for determining 
constantly the kind of magazine most useful to 
architects and engineers in their current work, 
and for producing and delivering such a magazine 
to the building designers whose current work makes 
them important to manufacturers of building 
products. 


5. Most EcoNOMICAL ADVERTISING VEHICLE 

. Because its space charges are based on effec- 

tive, waste-free coverage of the compact architect- 

engineer group that controls building product 

specifications, the Record’s rates for continuous 

advertising are the lowest per page and per thou- 
sand architects and engineers reached. 








WHAT 


Architectural Record’s editorial content is 
dict ite “d by an editorial objective of many 
vears’ standing. That objective is maxi- 
mum usefulness to architects and engin- 
eers in terms of the building projects on 
their boards today and in the foresee- 
able future. 

As a result, the Record’s readers know 
they can look to it for the two kinds of 
editorial material that mean most to them 
in their work: 


News of latest developments in 
sound architectural practice. The 
Record by no means ignores theory, but = 

i" : : Editor 
the emphasis is on modern techniques that 
have passed the theory stage and been 
demonstrated in the field—on technical information the 
architect can apply currently to building projects that 
mean his livelihood. vs twelve to eighteen pages of every 
issue, the Record’s ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING section 
presents to its architect-engineer audience a solid pack- 
age of purely technical information on new developments 
in building design, construction, materials, equipment, 
and building and product research. In addition to con- 
densed technical articles, drawings and photographs, this 
section embraces such widely acclaimed Record fea- 
tures as “Time-Saver Standards” and “Products for 
Better Building” 


Feature treatment of the kinds of buildings that 
mean business for the architect-engineer. Three 
general types of structures constitute the market for 
architect-engineer services. They are (1) non-reside ntial 
buildings such as stores, schools, theatres, hospitals, etc. ; 
(2) apartments and hotels; (3) houses designed and built 
for the owner's occupancy. These three classifications, of 
which the non-residential is largest, not only provide the 
bulk of the architect’s work but they normally account 


WHO 


Editor: Kennetu Kinestey Stowe tr, A.1.A.; B.S., Dart- 
mouth College; M. Arch., Harvard University. One of the 
best-known figures in architecture and building, “Ken” 
Stowell is secretary of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
and a member of both the Westchester and New Yerk 
chapters of the American Institute of Architects. He is 
past president of the Architec tural League of New York. 
the Westchester Chapter, A.I.A., and also of the West- 
chester County Society of Architects. A registered archi- 
tect in New York State since 1921, Mr. Stowell has been 
editor of American Architect and Architecture, Architec- 
tural Forum, and House Beautiful. He was formerly a 
member of the firm of Skinner, Bush-Brown and Stowell, 


architects in Atlanta, and was Associate Professor of 


Architecture at Georgia School of Technology 


Managing Editor: Emerson Goste, B.S. in engineering, 
University of Illinois. Three years in engineering work for 
a large utility company. Formerly associate editor of 
System, associate editor of Factory, 
Buildings and Building Management, and editor of National 


Real Estate Journal. 


Senior Associate Editor: Doucias HASKELL. 
numerous architectural studies in Architectural Review 





KENNETH K. STOWELL, A.I. A. 


, ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD 


EDITS ARCHIT 


eastern editor of 


Writer of 


IS THE RECORD’S EDITORIAL POLICY 


for well over half of total buil ling volume. 
That is why two out of every three main. 
section editorial pages in the Record ar 
devoted to buile lings of these types. 

The Record’s relative editorial e mph sis 
on individual types of buildings in the 
three groups is determined by the actual 
volume of planning of each kind of build- 
ing as revealed by Dodge Reports on 
specific projects for future construction. 
Buildings thus singled out for feature 
treatment during 1946 because of their 
current importance and interest to archi- 
tect-engineers included hospitals, schools, 
low-rent apartments, community build. 
ings, industrial buildings, churches, 
stores, theatres, restaurants and libraries. 
The tangible value of these feature studies to the 
architect-engineer is increased by a collaborative editorial 
plan unique in publishing. At least several times during 
the year, a Building Types study is pre pared in coopera 
tion with the editors of a leading magazine in the field 
under discussion, and is published concurrently in bot! 
that publication and the Record. 

Four constructive purposes are served by the Record’: 
collaborative editorial program: 


]. It stimulates planning of building projects for eail 
construction, and points the way to better de sign, utilizing 
quality building materials and equipment. 

2. The architect is given authentic information on th: 
features which make a building successful from th 
owner's standpoint. 

3. The building owner gains a better understanding 
the important contribution the architect-engineer car 
make to profitable operation or occupancy of the building 

4. Advertisers are given an opportunity to address simul: 
taneously, against a pertinent editorial background, bot! 
the architect-engineer and the building owner. 


ECTURAL RECORD 


(London), American architectural magazines, Readers 
Digest, Harper's, New Republic, American Scholar and 
others. Author chapter on architecture in symposiun 
ee . . . . s 

America Now’; architectural editor, New Internationa 


\ ear Book. 


Associate Editor: Joun W. Racspace. A.B., Princeton 
University, 1937. Advertising department, John W ana- 
maker, New York, 1937-1939. Desk editor, Architectural 
Record, 1939-1941, Captain, Signal Corps, A.U.S., 194I- 
1946; Chief, Training Aids and Literature Branch, 
ASFTC, Camp Crowder, Missouri. 


Associate Editor: James S. Grawam, Jr. A.B., Princeton 
University, School of Architecture. Publicity department, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Assistant editor, fhe 
of Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Desk Editor: Florence A. van Wyck. A.B., Randolp! 
Macon Woman’s College; A.M. in English, Ra z 
College. Graduate study, Alliance Francaise (Pars) 
University of Lille, and Sorbonne. Formerly pul ic] 
director and instructor in journalism, Briarcliff J niot 
College. 
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Industry Relations Consultant: 
fHomas S. Hotpen, B.A. and M.A., Uni- 

sity of Texas; B.S. Arch., M.LT. 
Graduate member, Business Advisory 
(Council for the Department of Com- 
merce. Board member, National Com- 
mittee on Housing, New York Building 
Congress, Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York. President, F. W ° 


Dodge ( orporation, 


Statistical Consultant: CLypE SuHure. 
Studied engineering and business admin- 
istration at Crane College and North- 
western University. With United States 
Gypsum Company for eighteen years as 
market analyst and head of sales statis- 
tical department. Assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of statistical and 


research division of F. W ° Dodge. 


Field Research Consultant: CLIFFORD 
G. Dunnecis, Jr. Civil engineer, Car- 
negie Tech. With architects and con- 
tractors in Pittsburgh area, including 
George Schwan on Weirton, West Vir- 
ginia project. With Dodge since 1921. 
Now assistant vice president and director 
of news policy, construction news divi- 
sion; and manager of field research. 





EDITORIAL AWARDS 
Received Since 1929 


1916—Industrial Marketing’s First Award for 
hest illustrative treatment of editorial material 
published during 1945-1946, 


1946—Honorable Mention for improvement in 
typography, format and general appearance in 
the Industrial Marketing editorial competition. 


1915—Honorable Mention in two classifications 
of the Industrial Marketing editorial competi- 
tion: best single issue devoted to a single theme 


ind best published research. 


1914—Honorable Mention in three classifica- 


tions of the Industrial Marketing editorial com- 
petition: best series of articles, best single article 
ir st publi shed research, 


194 Industrial Marketing’s Award of Merit 
for t illustrative treatment of editorial material 
pul ed during ]942-43. 


194] —Industrial Marketing’s First Award for 
best strative treatment of editorial material 
pub!) hed during 1941. 


194 Industrial Marketing’s Special Award for 


torial reporting during 1940, 


19 Certificate of Award for outstanding skill 
iction of magazines printed on Cantine’s 

, Paper. 

19 Certificate of Award same as in 1936, 

19 First prize for ‘Best Article or Series of 

Ar s’ awarded by the Associated Business 

I in 1930. 


HOW BIG IS THE BUILDING MARKET ? 


The Dodge statistical and research division has conservatively estimated 
that total construction volume in the ten years following the war will 
average approximately double the average annual volume of the 1930-1939 
decade (adjusted to March 1945 construction cost levels). This would be 
an increase of about 5 per cent over the prosperous 1920-1929 decade, also 
expressed in terms of March 1945 costs. 

Within this increase, residential building volume is expected to average 
three times the average residential building volume of the 1930-1939 period; 
non-residential building would increase about 70 per cent over its 1930-1939 
average; heavy engineering construction would increase about 50 per cent. 


In detail these figures break down as shown in the following table. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT VOLUME BY DECADES 
(37 Eastern States) 


Annual averages in millions of dollars, except last column 


Estimates for postwar 


Postwar volume 
decade on adjusted i 


1930-1939 adjusted to increase over 











March 1945 cost level cost basis 1930-1939 

Commercial 331 636 92°; 
Manufacturing 212 282 33% 
Educational 263 102 53% 
Hospitals and 

Institutions 108 201 85°: 
Public Buildings 145 160 11% 
Religious Buildings 51 127 150% 
Social and 

Recreational 98 195 99°; 
Miscellaneous 33 107 220% 
NON-RESIDENTIAL 1,241 2,110 70% 
RESIDENTIAL 1,043 3,129 200% 
Total Building 2,284 5,239 129% 
Heavy Construction 1,406 2,109 50% 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 3,690 7,348 99°% 


CIRCULATION GEARED TO THE MARKET 


Architectural Record stands first in architect circulation, It has the largest 
combined architect and engineer circulation in its field. 

Even more important to Record advertisers, however, is another measure 
of value found in no A.B.C,. statement. That is sure coverage, not of mere 
numbers of architects and engineers, but of those particular architects and 
engineers who at any given time are actually working on plans and speci- 
fications that mean future orders for building products. 

Every check shows that no less than 80% of all current planning of investment 
building is on the boards of Record subscribers. 

Only one architectural magazine delivers this constant spot coverage of 
sales in the making, because only one architectural magazine has accurate, 
daily Dodge information on newly active architect-engineers and new 
building planning activity. 

The Record’s demonstrable coverage of market activity is the advertiser's 
assurance that he is talking constantly to the men who can give him business. 

And here is a fact to remember: The architect and engineer do not buy. 
They specify! Their specifications won't add to your present backlog of 
orders. If an architect specifies your product tomorrow it will be months, 


probably many months, before you receive the order. 

















SUMMARY OF 


Total architect circulation 


(onsulting engineering firms: 


Total net paid circulation 


12-time 





ARCHITECT, ENGINEER AND 
BUILDER CIRCULATION 


From business analysis of subscriptions based on May 1916 issue 


(June 30, 1916 A.B.C. 


Architectural firms 7.608 
(;eneral managers of architectural firms 9 
Registered staff architects 1.812 


Civil 792 
Electrical 55 
Mechanical 133 
All other 160 
1.140 
(;eneral managers of engineering firms 10 
stall engineers 3.222 
Total engineer circulation 1.372 
Total architect and engineer circulation 13.801 
lotal architect and engineer circulation gain *~-iteaebhe ea 1.762 
(Contractor and builder firms: 
Residential building 1,146 
Heavy building . 243 
Heavy, other than buildings 35 
Heavy, buildings and other 324 


Total contractor and builder firm circulation 


Total net paid circulation gain 1.967 
Architect and engineer percentage of total gain 89.57 
Architect circulation, percentage of total 38.8 

Architect and engineer circulation, percentage of total 56.81 
Renewal percentage . . . ee ae 60.08 
Percentage of subscriptions sold at full rate and without premium — 79.06 
Cost per page per thousand architect circulation (12-time) $33.94 


Cost per page per thousand architect and engineer circulation 





Statement) 


1.748 
24.294 


$23.19 








ADVERTISING RATES 


ivriwe OTimes [2 TIMES 


| page $450 S400 $320 
45 page 370 330 260 
I. page island 300 265 215 
2 page (reg 255 220... 165 
page a ian 195 75 1) 

, page ‘ 140 120 90) 


Bulk rates applying to full-page units only 
Kh pages within twe lve montha, $310 per page; 
Ji or more pages within 12 months, $300 per page 


Minimum «pace ‘4 page 


COLOR AND BLEED CHARGES 
Standard colors are 
red, blue, green, yellow and orange 


Standard Special 
Each extra color on in- Colors Colors 
side page $130.....$155 


Each extra color on two facing pages 
(same color on both 195 235 
Special color charges above do not include 
metallic inks, for which rates will be quoted 

on request. 
Bleed charge, per page......$45 
We reserve the right to increase these rates without 


advance notice. In that event, advertisers will have 
the option of cancellation without short-rate penalty. 





DISTRICT 

New York 18——Tom Tredwell, Benton B. 
(rwig, Howard C. Perrine, 119 W. 40th 
St.: Pennsylwania 66-1500, 

Rostown 16 Howard C. Perrine, 855 Park 
Square Bldg.; Hancock O700. 

Kiurrato2 Benton B. ¢ lrwig, 361 Dela- 
ware Ave.: Cleveland 8-200, 

(wniaco 54 - Jack F. Casev, Claude 
Riemersma, 700 Merchandise Mart: 
Whitehall 4400. 

Cincinnati 2 John C. Jackson, Ameri 
ean Bldg.; Parkway 2866. 

(tevetann 15 John C. Jackson, 321 
lianna Bldg.; Cherry 7256. 


MANAGERS 


Detrroir | — Jac gt asey, 2457 Wood- 
ward Ave.: Cadillac 2745. 

INDIANAPOLIS 4 Claude Riemersma, Ar- 
chitects and Builders Bldg.; Lincoln 
1507. 

Los AnceLes 13—R. Payne Wettstein, 
816 West Fifth St.; Mutual 6306. 

Minneapours 2— Jack F. Casey, Ply- 
mouth Bldg.; Atlantic 1474. 

Purtapetpuia 7—'Tom Tredwell, 1321 
Arch St.: Locust 4326. 

Pirrspurcu 22 — John C. Jackson, Pro- 
fessional Bldg.; Atlantic 8220. 

Sr. Lous | Claude Riemersma, 72! 
Olive St.; Chestnut 7390. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET © NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 





RECORD 


“EXCLUSIVES” 


1. More architect subscribers 
than any other business publica- 


tion. 


2. The largest combined audi- 
ence of architect and engineer 


subscribers that is available. 


3. Provable coverage of architect- 


engineer planning and specifying 
activity — regionally, nationally 
and by types of building. 


4. A steady. consistent and timely 


editorial policy with sharp focus 


on current working interests of 


architects and engineers. 

5. An exclusive service of market 
information that stems from the 
Record’s publishing sponsorship 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


6. Lowest rate per page per 


thousand architects and engi- 
neers reached. 





MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Width of column, 3° g in. (2-column page 
Width of column, 2! in. (3-column page 
Depth of column, 10 in. 

Full page, type size, 7x 10, 

Two-thirds page, tls x 10, 

Half-page, 33¢x 10 or 47% x 7. 

Island half-page, 7! x 4! 9. 

One-third page, 2! x 10. 

(Juarter-page, 3°, x 47%. 

Bleed page, 876 x 11/6 untrimmed, 8°, x 
115¢ trimmed. 

Insert size: 914 x 12'¢ untrimmed, 8%, x 
115¢ trimmed. Maximum weight, 100 Ib., 
25 x 38 basis. Inquire as to —— 60 
days prior to issue for which insert is 
intended, 

Screen recommended, 120. 


Original cuts urgently requested, 


Closing dates: Ist of preceding month for 
copy to be set; Sth of preceding 

month for color plates: 10th 
of preceding month for 
black-and-white 
plates. 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING ACTIVITY AND SELECTED INFLUENCING FACTORS 
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partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
epartments of contractors, realtors, 
levelopers, financial institutions and 
railroads. 

The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 

ecifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 

Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 


owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
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supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 
selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 

The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 


113 





BUILDING 








MEDIA-MARKET DIGEST . . 


Presented by INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, IncPut 


Serving, respectively, the top bracket building material dealers and"! 





Dealer volume buyer of industry 


= 


The building material dealer is the volume-buyer of the industry. He handles and 
sells ALL types of building materials and building specialties: lumber, brick, cement, 
masonry material, roofing, builder's hardware, paint, home appliances, insula- 
tion, millwork, plumbing, heating and electrical equipment, etc. 







63% of the dealers do 85% of the total business 


Of the 25,067 establishments listed by the 1939 U. S. Census of Business as lumber and building material dealers, 15,913 
or 63% accounted for annual sales of $1,253,000,000. This was 85% of the total year’s business for the entire field 


st ~-{ 
vt 


Building Supply News reaches top half of the market 


BSN is the only national publication with net paid circulation directed 100% to lumber and building material dealers . 
reaches in excess of 12,000 excellent prospects each month . . . with 3 out of every 5 copies going to dealers rated at 


$25,000 and up. Generally accepted is fact that BSN readership constitutes top half of the market 


Dealers work closely with builders 


Although the building material dealer sells a substantial part of his merchandise to the ultimate consumer, he also sells 
building products and equipment to an average of ten big-buying builders (in some cases builders buy from more than one 
dealer). This dealer-builder team merchandises complete homes and other light-load bearing structures, as well as all types 
of building products, equipment and supplies for the construction, operation, and maintenance of such buildings as are 


marketed by this important selling combination. 


BSN is read by entire dealer personnel 


12,225 declers READ and then ROUTE their copies of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS to key employees — management, sales 


office and yord — 45,343 extra readers per issvel 


BSN editorial helps the advertiser 


BSN's editorial formula is based on providing the building material dealers with a complete MERCHANDISING service — 
to help the dealer sell more merchandise at better profits. Since the first concern of the dealer is with sales, and second with 
the vorious problems of management and operation, BSN parallels this reader requirement in its editorial pages. As o 
result, BSN ottracts that type of dealer for its subscriber who is sales-minded. This is the type of dealer who represents the 





most attractive type of distribution to the manufacturer of building products. 


BSN is the No. 1 advertising medium 


The cost per 1,000 advertising messages delivered to paid dealer subscribers is lower in BSN than in any other paper ir 
the field. And BSN carries more pages of building material advertising than any other dealer publication. Reason why 
BSN’'s advertising lead grows greater every yeor is the 29 years’ experience and know-how of helping dealers sell more 


goods with greater profit 


WHY ARE TWO PAPERS NECESSARY? 





About the only thing that the several factors who 
make up building business hove in common is their in- 
terest in building. The retailer of building products is 
interested primarily in the sales and profit possibilities 
of the product. The dealer wants to know the physical 
properties, the functions and the applications of the 
product, of course. But to enlist his active buying interest 
os a dealer, he must be sold on the merchandising 
fectures of the product, the selling helps provided by 
the manufocturer — in short, all the elements of the 
manufacturer's selling policy thot make for fast turn- 


over and substantial profits. 


On the other hand, the interest of the builder in ony 
building product centers around his USE of that product 
in the building job. Consequently, the builder must 
know the physical properties of the product, where to 
use it, how to apply it to the job, what will it save in 
installation cost, how will it provide a better building 
job than competitive products. 


You can no more write a piece of advertising copy that 
will give an effective answer to these divergent in- 
terests in a product, than we could publish a single 
magazine and edit it to serve the reader interests 


of these two building industry groups. 


In BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, edited 100% for the 
building material dealer, you can deliver a sales 
message that will talk about your product 100% 
terms of DEALER'S interest in it. 


And in PRACTICAL BUILDER, edited 100% for the 
builder, you can direct your message to the builder 
ond in terms of the builder's interest in your product 
In PB and in BSN there is no split reader attention — 
no divided interest in your advertising message 
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Top two-thirds of the builder market 


The more than 64,000 general contractors, trade contractors, operative builders 
and other building professionals served by PRACTICAL BUILDER include the most 
active two-thirds of approximately 100,000 who accounted for the $4,795,000,000 
volume of light construction in 1939. (U. S. Dept. of Commerce.) Conservative estimates 
indicate that these 64,000 general contractors do approximately 85% of the total 
business. 


How PB readers affect sales 


PB readers are the type of builders who control purchases, who determine specifications, who install or apply 90% of the 
products used to build, remodel, repair, or maintain residential, farm, commercial, religious, educational, and light-load 


factory buildings. 


Scope and activities of PB readers 


Builders build in 125,000 cities, towns and hamlets throughout the United States. Under normal conditions approximately 
45% of light construction is residential; 55% non-residential. In all this building activity, on every building job, the prime 
responsibility is that of the builder. With so many builders, building in so many communities, advertising is the only effective 


sales contact between manufacturer and builder. 


Market demands flexible coverage 


The long-range buying power of any single builder cannot be effectively measured by his building activities in any one year. 
This year's 50-house builder may be next year's 5-house builder, and vice versa. A builder may build only two houses this 
yeor, but he may also build hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of commercial, industrial, or institutiona! construction, 
Thus, the greater coverage of all builders provided by a magazine, the more effective is the coverage of building product 


sales opportunities for the advertiser 


Reasons why advertisers like PB 


Besides being an excellent vehicle for keeping before the most active two-thirds of the builder market, PB provides a page 
large enough to give ample space for dynamic advertising or detailed information on the manufacturer's product. All space 
units in PB have many lanes of editorial traffic thot direct reader's attention to the advertising. Thus small space users are 
not crowded into the back of the book. Most of the prominent names in the building industry are consistent advertisers 
in PRACTICAL BUILDER. 


Advertising effectiveness in two ways 


PRACTICAL BUILDER meets advertiser's needs first through providing the largest audience of builders available through any 
publication. Second, because PRACTICAL BUILDER is edited EXCLUSIVELY for the builder, the advertiser gets the definite 
advantage of being able to direct a SPECIFIC message to the builder. There is no need to weaken an advertising story in 


order to try to mcke it appeal to several different building industry factors. 


Interest-compelling editorial 


PB's editorial formula is predicated on the fact that the primary interest of the builder lies in building “methods” — how 
to put building products together better, faster, cheaper. In the execution of that formula, PB makes full use of graphs, blue- 
prints, charts, pictures to provide its builder audience with authentic and complete “know-how” on building techniques. And 


in so doing, PB gives the builder more editorial articles than any other publication serving the builder. 


Without cost or obligation of any kind, let Industrial Publications, Inc. — “Building Industry Head- 
quarters” — furnish other facts about the building market, the building material dealer and the 
builder. Send for free copies of booklets and research data interpreting the light-construction market 


for your products. 


Publishers to the Building Industry 


59 —-. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleted and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

This charge is based on structures 
of conventional character and it may 
be different for structures requiring 
special and prolonged study in their 
design or detail; for certain types of 
work essentially repetitive in char- 
acter; or for special services. 

In small work, when the architect’s 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 
ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
represent the owner and his interests. 
There are minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 413 distributors of contractors’ 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
$98,392,000. There were 252 such 
establishments in 1929, with sales of 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab- 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 to 
$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important sub-contracting 
trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 

In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
design and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost 84 
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Builders and Building Contractors, 1939 
Builders Building Contractors 
No, Work $(¢00) No. Work $:009) 
o, oO. 

PEL 69n.eceuseenneeséaussuceeadunen 28 a3 282 13,538 
INES 9500606086000000000000080000004 22 287 268 5,596 
ED 600000006 800606000008R chases t 201° 6,519 
DEE seounsebesdeneoesseceveneced - 688 12,134 6,235 126,352 
DT secbidacenseiedingabbadentade 50 817 325 10,959 
CD sic dnenenamsnesaeneesecuns 132 3,081 685 26,741 
DD spine deckhsngeehécboosaseeneds 26 786 122 3,322 
ee Ge GOORIN. ccccccccontesdces 85 6,975 149 10,211 
, BE ee eer eee Se 80-4 95 2,564 658 23,658 
DE pdéekevendéuabesabanbecvenhanes 38 779 415 19,555 
DD. c6n6nne0ssesaetnnesdavacescoheees tT tT 172° 3,190 
DD Se ddatedets cccheedeabentaeneeset tT t 1,473° 76,984 
DE. ntbanbatien’se6eneaedsuadenewene 60 1,383 713 30,558 
DD. b6G6005460064060h00000000006REnb08 t t 676° 2,977 
DE nectenscecsusihiathen sheds ede 41 990 357 10,392 
DEE sicceecvdss.o0ss6eeseeueeseees tT t 405° 5,854 
DEE ssi:906060060000900e90ese0enu6 T Tt 331° 20,733 
SEED 6eecndcedead cectdesdcoceaseeéoses Tt t 179° 4,287 
7? reeset eer 153 5,753 443 18,538 
DOOR 06 006000006seacesecednes 140 2,831 939 41,906 
Michigan 6,652 1,122 47,556 
Minnesota 1,641 744 34,823 
EE, sin n6s Leen ckes ceuheenuenee t t 206° 6,658 
DEEEOOEEE “nécocsocsccccecdeeséececeecees 143 3,895 665 25,887 
SL, 60.066.00:05600009600600660000860 T Tt 134° 6,687 
PERE «Sees ecccecececoeereeseuseoes 10 180 201 8,988 
DEEL, nen nn cnced6esede6enseneeseones tT tT 56° 1,960 
Mew BEOMBGMITE 2 ccccccccscccceccccece t Tt 120 3,416 
DD CEE 2540006060668 6060666006666 117 6,281 889 37,052 
BUOW BEOTOED coccccccocccccecsooseesece 6 328 130 3,649 
New YORK .ccccccccccccsccccccccsceese 270 13,960 2,193 124,462 
North Carolin ...cccccccccccceccccece 31 644 68 35.082 
BUSTER TORMMGOR ccccccccccccccecccccsese tT tT 65° 2,602 
EE nc cb cSceSSecbeeccécsccccésesonsees 151 4,338 1,479 73,705 
CEE, . 66.64. 6606 cbedeseeneeseneesses 72 3,507 270 13,278 
ee POT TCC te t Tt 378° 10,106 
POENNSYIVAMIG ..cccccccccercccccescscese 173 8,931 1,719 75,558 
Rihede Baten .nccccccccccccccccccecese 33 498 276 8,676 
South Carolina ...cccccccccccccccceces 13 <x = gis 
South Dakota ...ccccccccccccsccccsees 9 a 
= dint btteticekineshneneshehe eee 55 1,125 337 16,246 
Texas 201 4,612 1,642 55.001 
Utah 30 17 168 5,139 
WUPUROER  oncacccccccce cocesecnsescosase T t 93° 2.506 
VirMINin  .ccccccccccccccccceseevccccece 124 5,453 615 23,653 
Washington ...cccccccccssccccccceseces 133 1,703 523 14,294 
West Virginia .....cceeesccreeccccccecs 17 484 211 7,982 
WISCONSIN ...ccccccccccccccccccscscces t T 818 26,091 
WYOMING ....-.ceccccccsccecccscececes T tT 90 2,544 

Te. Oe ® sccuncoonsndesdenencnsséscesouns 3,706 109,190 29,640 1,173,761 


+Withheld to avoid disclosure. *Includes builders. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The house costing $6,000 or less is 
too small to support the cost of inde- 
pendent professional services, such 
services being rendered by the builder, 
the publication said. In some cases, of 
course, builders employ architects as 
salaried members of their staffs. 


Building Professionals 


Importance of building professionals 
as a marketing factor is stressed by 
American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every building 
project a professional advisor of some 
kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con- 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a 
complete building that necessarily is 
accepted without change. On other 
projects a building professional either 
writes the specifications or strongly in- 
fluences choices of materials and equip- 
ment because of his long experience 
and superior knowledge of the field. 

In cities and metropolitan areas 50 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
on speculation, says American Builder. 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
building men in cities and towns of all 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 


their residential work is speculative. 
Estimates as to the number of specula- 
tive builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
few houses for sale when they feel con- 
ditions are right. 

Retail lumber and building material 
dealers, in addition to serving as the 
principal distributor of building prod- 
ucts, states American Builder, in recent 
years have become “consumers.” It is 
estimated that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 
building houses, either for sale, as con- 
tractors, or are “steering” house jobs 
from behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even 
larger number do “unit selling” of 
modernization work, and in many cases 
handle financing or may serve as gen- 
eral contractors. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 
vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 
National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engage ! 
in the business. Many are associate: 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys |'- 
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censed to accept commissions. Other 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 

It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
(principally homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built on order. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 


The major volume of building ma- 
terials and supplies moves from the 
manufacturer either through an inter- 
mediate wholesaler or jobber to the 
retailer or direct from manufacturer 
to retailer, depending upon the type of 


product, relative costs involved and 
trade preference. 
In many instances it is more eco- 


nomical for the manufacturer to sell 
through a wholesaler or jobber than 
to maintain the larger sales organiza- 
tion necessary to sell direct. Generally 
speaking, the manufacturer of an in- 
dividual building specialty finds it 
more economical to distribute through 
wholesalers or jobbers than direct. 

Even some large and bulky items are 
distributed primarily through whole- 
salers or jobbers. For example, while 
a certain amount of millwork is sold 
direct from manufacturer to retailer, 
ig volume of millwork is distribut- 
ed through woodwork jobbers to re- 


tailers. Some millwork manufacturers 
sel! both ways. The major volume of 
plywood moves to retailers through 

Lumber is sold both direct and 


Je Ts. 
igh wholesalers, although the 
iarv’est volume moves through an inter- 
me liate wholesaler or commission man. 
Cement is largely sold direct from 








Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 








Building Material Dealers Lumber Yarus 

Sales Sales 

No. (000) No. ry! 
Alabama ..... 69 $ 2,852 126 3 6,968 
Arizona .... 10 656 $1 6,398 
Arkansas . 34 1,375 252 9,844 
California . 441 33,685 1,233 105,831 
Colorado ........ eee ° 35 1,836 305 14,697 
Commecticut ..cccccccccceccccces 66 6,882 154 19,652 
Delaware .....-. Secceccescoeccccece 14 573 34 3,276 

District of Columbia .......+.+.. 17 2,643 15 5.08 
PIorias ccccccccee Sceccceescoccocce 68 4,584 269 22,176 
GOONER cccccecoscce eeccccesocecce 103 5,908 183 12.359 
BEE c0vcccsbevseseseadevccesesses 7 138 168 8,309 
REGED cccccccccce 66%6060000005060 262 19,976 1,178 73.697 
PRG ccccccccccece eseneseseouss 154 5.608 671 39,357 
ToWS& 3.200. nénanepoannecus oebeeneen 74 4,118 1,091 52,593 
DE an60csdcocceececase Secccvese 68 2.663 860 22,116 
Kentucky cccccccccccccccccccccces 73 4.781 303 15,207 
Louisiana ........ obndaceeebencues 43 3.424 240 19,510 
Fees cecvcesdecneces 54 1,580 149 5.059 
DOREVORME ccccccccesscescscesesces 58 6,120 122 13,045 
Massachusetts ...ccececccesecsees 132 7,526 307 82.435 
DEE, cecedocecoectes séeecceee 223 16,228 739 65,736 
DEEL ‘Scceccococdascenceseuees 76 4,802 998 44,691 
DEIBSEESINGS ccccccccccccccesccecece 27 1,467 149 8,176 
DERE. 966 00nee0nscdndenecseseesdes 80 5,143 744 30,989 
DEE. 9.060640000006600000060000 17 746 207 8,848 
NIGRCGEER cécoceccccccscosocvencce 32 924 620 19,126 
ea jsceaneenconnt 5 176 30 2,263 
Mow Blamgehive .ccccccccccccscce 17 1,680 63 2.736 
SEO DOTOET ccccccccccocctscececss 130 10.316 369 37,046 
FOO BOOED ccocescccccceseoccess 23 991 116 6,533 
Dee MONEE nccoadecstdeneeeecsssese 420 29.999 1,191 97.408 
DeGwem CARPGIREE ccccccceessccceses 98 6,659 182 9,905 
North Dakota ........s+0- sevuvnne 6 183 344 7,271 
Ge | nnnechscessnndeseeuadouneunses 404 24.962 828 53,088 
GREMOMER ceccoccccccsecscsecceons 36 2.450 761 27,576 
CO. winnop 6000s 00cnceseasksooss 65 2,849 222 9.990 
PUNE UINEE 6 00000060506666000908 349 14,492 872 561.062 
MOSS BOONE occccccoccscccovésece 30 2,340 46 6,844 
OE GOCE ccccoccccaceeoses 45 2,218 130 7,570 
South Dakotm .ccccccccccccccccccs 11 195 356 10,281 
TOMMOGRSD 6.0cccceseecesstsoeescss 62 5,061 262 14,194 
SUE cecsccccececenestessencesncs 117 6,081 1,916 96,937 
COMM cccccoccccccccececccseeescees 19 960 115 6,693 
WHOUNE ccccscesscueesenenesoeses 18 629 43 2,018 
WEEE, cen ccdeciosenesetedensaene 79 6,706 184 12.661 
WashinGten .ccccccccccccccscccese 94 4.552 408 16.818 
West Virginia ....ccccscccccccees 73 3.965 137 8.187 
WISCOMEER cccccccccccccccoescccccs 131 7,729 767 40.665 
WCE ccccccccccccccccececocse 7 13 104 4,967 
DT. B cccccccececs ecenececcoeces ae $281,642 20.621 $1.196.417 


—1939 Census of Business 


The Department of Commerce estimated 1945 sales of lumber and building material 


dealers at $2,403 million. 


During the first half of 1946 another gain of 34% was made. 








manufacturer to retailer. Insulation 
and roofing tend to be largely sold 
through wholesalers or jobbers. Amer- 
ican Lumberman reports that a new 
type of warehouse wholesaler of lum- 
ber yard specialties has come to the 
front rapidly in recent years and is 
performing a valuable service in reduc- 
ing building products distribution costs 
for a widening range of building prod- 
ucts, specialties and accessories. 

Some manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware sell direct to lumber and 
building material dealers but most sell 
primarily through wholesale hardware 
jobbers whose salesmen are regularly 
calling on _ retailers. Many whole- 
salers of lumber yard specialties are 
taking on hardware items — screen 
cloth, sash cord, ete. Paint is sold 
primarily direct from manufacturer to 
retailer, although some of it moves 
through an intermediate wholesaler or 
jobber. 

According to American Lumberman, 
the modern lumber and building ma- 
terial retailer operates a veritable de- 
partment store of lumber, millwork and 
all building products and accessories 
going into light construction. Despite 
shortages of materials the average 
lumber and building materials retailer 
has maintained a high level of sales. 
Over-the-counter business has expand- 
ed sharply. Some lumber retailers have 
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done as high as 50 to 60 percent of 
their business in over-the-counter lines 
during the past year. 


American Lumberman reports that 
the average lumber and building prod- 
ucts dealer does 33.5 percent of his 
business direct with home owners, 22.9 
percent direct with farmers, 30.2 per- 
cent with contractors and carpenters 
and 13.4 percent with industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional buyers. 

The increased amount of business 
done direct with home owners and 
farmers, says American Lumberman, 
reflects not only the expansion in over- 
the-counter lines but also a growing 
trend for lumber and building material 
retailers to sell homes and improve- 
ment jobs complete. This publication 
reports that 46 per cent of all such 
retailers are set up to sell homes com- 
plete, that some of them furnish the 
construction crews, others sub-let the 
work and still others control the sale 
through assembly of the bids, but have 
the actual contract between a general 
contractor and the owner. 


A recent count of retail lumber and 
building materials dealers follows: 


In cities of over 100,000 population... 2,595 
In cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 


CR. wat wha s 4 eee die dike cece’ ,837 
In cities of 10,000 to 25,000............ 2,123 
In towns of 1,000 to 10,000............ 8,447 
In towns of less than 1,000........... 7,076 

92 O78 
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The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 25,067 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, of whom 5,781 were line 
yards. These line yards, 23.1 per cent 
of all dealers, handled only 20.0 per 
cent of total sales of $1,478,459,000. 
Average sales of independent dealers 
were $61,384, compared with $51,130 
for line yards. 

Among the 19,181 independent deal- 
ers, the census found that 7,295, or 
37.8 per cent of the total, had sales of 
$956,016,000, or 80.8 per cent of sales 
of all independents. Among line yards, 
3,042, or 52.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber, did a volume of $249,193,000, or 
84.3 per cent of the total volume of 
such yards. 

Thus 10,337 dealers of both types, 
or 41.2 per cent of all lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, did a 1939 volume 
of $1,205,209,000, or 81.5 per cent of 
the total. 


The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 
lumber yards and building materials 
dealers with 1939 volume of $1,253,- 
033,000, or 84.8 per cent of the total: 
Building materials, roofing, 74.8 per 
cent; planing mill products, cabinet 
work, 10.1 per cent; hardware, tools, 
paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide. 

Prepared by the research department 
of Sweet’s Catalog Service, this 6-page 
booklet tells how to make catalog de- 
sign more effective by the proper co- 
ordination and organization of product 
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information. While intended primarily 
as a guide for the preparation of cata- 
logs to be included in Sweet’s files this 
booklet will prove helpful to anyone 
interested in catalog design. 

The following research material is 
available from American Builder: 


1946-48 Building 

This 32-page booklet contains an 
exhaustive analysis of building volume 
and of distribution methods. 

The Prospects for Prefabrication in 
1946 Home Building. 

This folder gives a brief analysis of 
the prefabrication situation and a list 
of 98 prefabricators. 

Private Construction 1915 Through 
1945. 

This folder contains an analysis of 
building volume and prices. 
Fundamental Housing Needs for the 
Next Fifteen Years. 

This study relates the prospective 
need for housing to probable growth 
in population. 


Effective Strategy in 
Building Market. 

This booklet by American Lumber- 
man emphasizes the importance of 
effective distribution. 


Selling the 


Facts about the Building 
Market for 1946 

Here’s a booklet on facts about the 
building market for 1946, published by 
Progressive Architecture, formerly 
known as Pencil Points. It contains a 
forecast on the present and future 
expenditures in the various building 
fields, product demands, trends, chal- 
lenges and promises. The booklet also 
contains a review of the parent publi- 
cation and its plans. 


What Will They Sell? 

In this booklet, Building Supply 
News gives the results of a survey 
among 25,000 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers to determine how many 
dealers were taking on which new 
products. The study also _ indicates 
trends which in some instances have 
yet to reach their full force. 


A New Face on Main Strect 

In this document, Building Supply 
News reproduces store and showroom 
plans for building material merchants, 
the former being prize winners in an in- 
dustry competition. Available free to 
manufacturers and agencies—$1_ to 
others. 


American Lumberman Media Data File 
This folder describes current activi- 

ties of the dealer, who is pictured in 

such roles as exercising influence on 

brand determination, and offering finan- 

cing assistance. 

Meet Your Contractor-Builder 

Customer. : 

In this booklet, Practical Builde) 
gives an analysis of the light construc- 
tion market, based on the 1939 Census 
of Construction. It answers. three 
questions: 1, How big is the light con- 
struction market? 2, Where is the 
light construction market? 2, Who is 
responsible for light construction? 


The Airport of Tomorrow 

The scope of the airport construction 
program, with estimates of planned 
project costs, issued by Architectural 
Record. 


The Municipal Building of Tomorrow 

The municipal building program as 
revealed in project reports is indicated 
in this brochure issued by Architectural 
Record, 


The Chain Store of Tomorrow 

In the chain-store program of mod- 
ernization and building is a broad mar- 
ket for numerous materials and equip- 
ment as indicated in this brochure, is- 
sued by Architectural Record. 


The Bank Building of The Future 
Statistics on construction projects 
planned, and check list of important 
building materials and equipment to 
be used, issued by Architectural Record. 


Associations 

American Construction Council, 154 
Nassau St., New York. 

American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Insulation Board Institute, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Standard Building, Cleveland. 

National Assn. of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Assn., 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 
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Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4. Published by Architect and 
Engineer, Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 





discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,092. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 


6 140.00 85.00 55. 
12 125.00 75.00 45.0 


Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


The Architectural Forum, 350 5th Av>. 
New York 1. Published by Time, Inc. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $5.50. Trim si: 

9%x12%. Type page, 8%x1l. Published 
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Results 
count! 


HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE was estab- 
lished in 1920 as “Pencil Points.” The name 
was changed to the present one in October, 
1845, to better identify the field we serve... . 
Architecture. The primary objective of this 
publication is to present the significant de- 
velopments in building design and product 
data. 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 


The market reached by PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE is twofold: (1) Building construction 
directly controlled by architectural firms or 
departments, and (2) that construction influ- 
enced by architectural precedent and experi- 
ence in the specification of building products. 
Of this total market, design professionals con- 
trol about 88% of non-residential construction 
and about 30% of the housing market. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is a fact-publi- 
cation. Its editorial program is strongly guided 
by continuing reader re . The formula is 
threefold: (1) Building presentations (design), 
(2) technical articles on building products, 
materials and equipment, and (3) monthly re- 
views of technical product literature, books 
and magazines. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, 
A.LA., Editor. A.B. Har- 
vard. Private practice. 
Author: “Planning to 
Build.” Architectural 
League. 


GEORGE A. SANDERSON, 
Feature Editor. A.B. Yale. 
B.S. Arch. Mass. Inst. 
Tech. Private practice. 
Editorial staff: News- 
week, Sunset, Architec- 
tural Record. Architec- 
tectural League. 


FRANK G. LOPEZ, Technical Editor. Cornell 
University, College of Architecture. Editorial 
staff, American Architect, Architectural Record. 
Architectural League. 


ELMER BENNETT, Architectural [lustrator. Of- 
fice of James Gamble Rogers, N. Y. C.; Pro- 
duction illustration, The Sperry Corp. 


CHARLES MAGRUDER, Managing Editor. B.S. 
Arch. University of Florida. Feature editor 
Tampa Daily Times. 


CIRCULATION 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE subscribers 
June 30, 1946: 


In Private Architectural and Engi- 


BOGE TEED. cacececusecsencecces 10,493 
In Contracting or Building Firms... 1,518 
In Government Departments....... 2,922 
In Industrial, Commercial and 
Manufacturing Companies ........ 3,056 
Architectural Students, Colleges 
GE ENED ccc cccocncdéeeseckense 


cellaneous, etc. 








Total Professional .......... 16,124 


A concise story on 


PROGRESSIVE © 


ARCHITECTURE ® 





and the 10 Billion Dollar Market it serves 


READER RESPONSE 


The quality and effectiveness of PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE’S editorial content is in- 
dicated by the requests for technical informa- 
tion on building products listed herewith: 
Product inquiries direct to PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHIECTURE: 


Builders’ Hardware ................... LI9l 
Drafting Room Equipment............. 1,194 
Paints and Varnishes................. 1,243 
Kitchen and Laundry Equipment....... 1,353 
POE dccteonnngdeneaGbnbse0s deends ees 1,390 
BREED ere ccccccecocovecsesccsseveses 2,001 
Lumber and Plywood................. 2.383 
Electrical Products and Equipment..... 4,255 
Structural Systems .................+.. 4,352 
Flooring Products and Specialties... ... 4,481 
GS Sh i edn cccnneasenenens 68g0865e0 es 4,533 
Cement, Tile, Brick and Stone......... 4,907 
Metals and Metal Specialties.......... 5,343 
Lighting and Lighting Fixtures......... 5,354 
Insulating and Acoustical............. 5,864 


Windows and Doors (Wood and Metal). 5,989 
Heating, Plumbing and Air Conditioning 11,779 


Other Miscellaneous Products.......... 4A31 
errr ee ots Cee 
Breakdown of Inquiry Classifications: 
DL 54600969000¢6s08eenensueus 45 
DT ntbedeénecceeneqasens ene 8,710 
DT dns tbdeaednwaneeces 6, 
PE Ct.eotukcavcceesaceseu dee 9,991 
Dt Uhedenkonnebttethesenceceas 1,599 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


From October, 1945, through September, 1946 
(when this went to print), PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE carried 1168 pages of paid 
advertising. representing every major classifi- 
cation of building products, materials and 
equipment in the building field. 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 


At nominal cost, we offer merchandising and 
promotional services to advertisers, including 
direct mail promotion. Details on request. 


RATES 


The following rates are effective for all adver- 
tisers after March, 1947. Advertisers with con- 
tracts filed prior to October 1, 1946, are pro- 
tected at the “old” rates through March, 1947. 
Color rates and mechanical requirements upon 
request. 





__ Page time | times| on Rape 
ae: ous (8975 | $350 | $340 | $325 
___% | 295| 285| 275| 265| 25s 
__Island % _|_-260| 245/| 230) 220/ 210 
___¥e __| _215| 205| 195 |" 1es| 175 
_ Ye ___|_185| 150) 145 |" 140) 135 
__M _| 110! 105| 100' 95/90 
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Write for 24-page booklet, “This is PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE.” 


READER-ADVERTISERS SPEAK 


“Your distinctive 
treatment of con- 
temporary design 
problems and the 
volume and variety 
of your useful prod- 
uct data make PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE an essen- 


tial tool in creating 
ideas.”’ 





Lawrence B. Perkins, A.LA., 
and Philip Will, Jr., A.LA., 

of Perkins and Will, Architects- 
Engineers, Chicago. 


“Johns - Manville has 
long used PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
Your formula of pre- 
senting helpful design 
data increases its value 
as an advertising me- 
dium.” 


Reginald L. Johnson, Senior Advertising 
Manager, Johns-Manville, New York City. 


“PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE was chosen 
to help us do the job 
because our checked 
results have proved 
that architects rely on 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE for informa- 
tive data on new 
equipment and mate- 





Hugh Allan, V.P., Rotary Lift 
Y. Memphis, Tennessee. 





“Because of valuable product and material 


data, we find PROGR IVE ARCHITECTURE 
a practical and stimulating tool with which 


to work.” 
Fred N. Severud, 
Consulting Engineer, 
New York City. 
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lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
culation, 48,496; (gross) 61,867. Archi- 
tects and engineers, 8,403; engineers and 
firms, 1,282: contractors and builders, 
8,804: govt., 5,465; commercial and ind. 
org., 5,208: mfrs. of bldg. products, 1,360; 


distributors, 3,155; realty, 3,004; colleges 
and schools, 8,684: others, 7,416. Rates— 
4/10ths. 2/10ths. 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $660.00 $375.00 $216, 00 
6 630.00 360.00 205.00 
12 600.00 345.00 195.00 


5% discount on 18, 10% discount on 24, 
12%% discount on 36, 15% discount on 
48, 17%% discount on 60 pages or more 
within one year. Standard color, $100; 


bleed, 10%. 
Rates, April, 1947 
4/10ths 2/10ths 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
$990.00 $575.00 $325.00 
6 945.00 545.00 310.00 
12 900.00 515.00 295.00 


Color, $126; bleed, 10%. 

Architectural Record, combined with 
American Architect and Architecture, 119 
W. 40th St.,. New York 18. Published by 
F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. 


Circulation, 23,770; (gross), 25,317. 
Architectural firms, 7,608; registered 


architects, 1,812; total architect subscrip- 
tions, 9,420; consulting engineering firms, 
1,140; staff engineers, 3.222: total engi- 
neer subscriptions, 4,362; commercial and 


industrial organizations, 2,253; govern- 
ment, 2,830; equipment mfrs., 717: 
libraries, colleges and schools, 2,531; 
builders and contractors, 2,668; others 
2,722. Duplicated in classifications, 3,209 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $255.00 $140.00 
6 400.00 220.00 120.00 
12 320.00 165.00 90.00 
Standard red, green, blue, orange, yel- 
low, $130; bleed, $45. 


For additional data see insert between 
pages 112-13 


Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Archi- 
tectural Catalog Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
seription, $8. Trim size, 10x13. Type 
page, 8xll. Published 10 times a year. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 


count, 15-2. Circulation, 900 gross. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $145.00 $ 80.00 
4 195.00 120.00 65.00 

Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire 


Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Published by 
John Entenza. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 8%x11\%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 18,152. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $300.00 160.00 $ 90.00 
os 250.00 140.00 75.00 

230.00 120.00 60.00 


Color, $80; bleed, $25. 


Construction Methods. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). 


Construction News Bulletin, 3103 Arcade 
Blde., Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Pa- 
cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 








page, 7x10 Published 3rd Saturday. 

Forms close 1 week preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 57.50 $ 31.50 
6 75.00 41.00 22.50 
o 65.00 35.50 19.50 
2 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Color, $25: bleed, 15%. 


The Draftsman, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Technical Publi- 
cations. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 16,529. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 85.00 45.00 
12 145.00 80.00 40.00 

Color, $30. 

Journal of the American Institute of 


Architects, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., 
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Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 43/16x6. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 6,420. Rates— 1 page, 
putts 6 pages, $225; 12 pages, $200. 


Sendvenpe Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
4 45.00 27.00 15.75 





Liturgical Arts, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Published by Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, 
15th Feb. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
4 200.00 100.00 50.00 
National Architect, 120 Madison Ave., 


Detroit 26, Michigan. Official Publica- 
tion of National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. Published by Tal- 
mage C. Hughes. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8% xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
15,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ly ey % Page 
l $300.00 $175.0 $ 95.00 
6 285.00 165 00 $0.00 
12 270.00 155. -? 85.00 
blue, $80; bleed, 


Standard red, yellow, 
10%. 





Northwest Architect, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4. Published by Minn. Ass'n of 
Arch. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bimonthly, Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,738. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed 10% 





Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
1530 Chestnut St., Philedelphia, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Building News Publishing Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 1,904. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
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Progressive Architecture-Pencil Points, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 25,406; (gross), 26,765. Archi- 
tects and engineers, 10,493; contractors 
and builders, 1,518; government, 2,922; 
commercial and industrial organizations, 
2,696; equipment mfrs., 360; universities, 


colleges, schools, instructors and stu- 
dents, 3,562; others, 4,915. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $215.00 $110.00 
6 350.00 195.00 100.00 
12 325.00 175.00 90.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $125; 
bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 119. 











Specification Record, 134 N. La Salle St., 

Chicago 2. Published by Specification 
Record, Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 6%x9. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,000. Rates— 
1 page, $250; 2 pages. _— 3 pages, $600; 
additional pages, $12 





Sweet's File, Architectural, 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1906. A bound file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buying infor- 
mation by important specifiers and buy- 


ers of building materials, equipment and 
services. Revised annually and lent to 
qualified offices for one year. Distribu- 
tion (Sworn), 12,000, to active offices of 
architects and building design engineers 
—din private practice or employed by cor- 
porations or by Federal, State and Mu- 
nicipal offices; to general building con- 
tractors and to government procurement 
offices and buying agencies. Catalogs in 
Sweet's Files consist of multiples of four 
pages. Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x11 in. Charges 
include catalog design, or such assistance 
as may be desired, printing, filing, distri- 
bution and use of confidential distribu- 
tion lists. No agency discount. No cash 
discount. For catalogs in Sweet's File, 
Architectural, including one extra color 
on first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
$1,096; 8-page catalog, $1,710; 12-page 
catalog, $2,324; 16-page catalog, $2,938; 
20-page catalog, $3,552; 24-page catalog, 
$4,166; 28-page catalog, $4,780; 32-page 
catalog, $5,394. Charges for other speci- 
fications on request. Note: combination 
charges for catalogs distributed also in 
other Sweet's Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files. (See 
Building, Engineering Construction, Pow- 
er Plants, Design Engineering, Manufac- 
turing Industries and Chemical Process 
Industries sections of Market Data Book.) 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
aan. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. 
ouis. 
For additional data see pages 108-109. 





CANADA 





Journal Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, 57 Queen St., West, Toronto 2. 
Published by The Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close Ist preceding 


Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 

(Sworn), 1,485. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 

Color, $20. 





BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION 
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American Builder (general edition), 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3. Published by 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 78.890; (gross), 80,538. Contractors 
and builders, 38,922; special trade con- 
tractors, 8,778; lumber and bldg. materia! 
dealers, 14,353; architects and engineers, 
1,994; realty and financing, 3,975; others 
12,196. Published in two sections: Gen 
eral Edition and Dealer Distribution 
Section. When both editions are used 
rate in each section is determined by 
total space used in both sections within 
one year—i.e., 12 pages used in each se 
tion earns the 24-page rate in each sec- 
tion. Rates—general edition: 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $720.00 $360.00 $180.00 
3 660.00 330.00 165.0! 
6 630.00 315.00 157.00 
2 600.00 300.00 150.00 


12 
Standard color, $100; bleed, 10% per 
page; color bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see pages 104-105. 
American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est. 191 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11' 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts 15-2. Circu- 





lation, 3,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 85.00 $ 70.0 
6 110.00 70.00 55.0( 
100.00 65.00 50.0' 


12 
Color, $20. 





Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer, $815 
Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. Cc 
Est. 1898. Controlled. Type page, 7x19 


Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Flat rates—1 page, $300; 
% page, $175; % page, $100; % page, $6° 
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Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by Building News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms alose Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 13.00 
26 560.00 300.00 180.00 
52 1,000.00 550.00 300.00 





Building Contractor of California, 949 
Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Published by Western Journal Co. Est. 
1936. Controlled. Trim size, 9%x12%. 


Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 4,256. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 
6 135.00 80.00 42.50 
12 00 75.00 37.50 


125. 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 








Building Products, 461 8th Ave. New 
York 1. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8x11 Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 

mthly, 15th of first month. Forms close 
20th of month preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
10,2763 (gross), 12,239. Paid, 3,058; con- 
trolled, 7,481. Rates—% page (3% x10), 


$75 flat; %4 page, (3%x4%), $40 flat. 


Building Witness, 626 Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, O. Published by Building Witness 
Pub. Co. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
iblished weekly. Forms close Thurs. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
ition, 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
13 $ 54.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
52 42.00 22.00 12.00 


Standard red, $20. 


California Real Estate Magazine, 117 W. 
9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published 
by California Real Estate Ass’n. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8 7/8x 
114%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation (Sworn), 7,034, Rates—1 
page, $100; % page, $55; 4% page, $30. 





Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan St., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. Published by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5x8. Published monthly. 
Forms close lst preceding. Agency dis- 
‘ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 300,000. Rates— 
l page, $275; % page, $150; 4% page, $75. 








Central Constructor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Des Moines, Ia. Published by Associated 
General Contractors of Iowa. Est. 1923. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 

1,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
- ee 43.00 22.00 
2 .0 35.00 J 

Color, $18. pars 





Chicago Construction News, 700 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54. Published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $30. Type page, 10%x16%. 
Published daily except Saturday, Sunday 
and holidays. Forms close 2 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,000. Rates—Open, $1.60 per inch; 
id inches, $1.50 per inch; 200 inches, 
$1.30; 400 inches, $1.20; 800 inches, $1.10; 
1,000 inches, $1. 

Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven 7, Conn. Published by Record Pub. 
Co. Est. 1880. Subscription, $10. Type 
page, 854x13%. Published Friday. Forms 








» Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

llation, 3,635. Rates— 
s 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
72.00 37.00 19.00 
: 70.00 36.00 18.00 
58.00 29.00 15.00 

Concrete. 
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Ci ntractors Register, 620 E. 42nd St., New 
x rk 17. Published by Sub-Contractors 
Register, Inc. Est. 1913. Trim size, 6x9. 

» page, 5x8. Published January. Forms 


Oct. 31. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 7,561; (gross), 7,875. Architects, 
1,441; contractors and engineers, 3,598; 
federal state and city government, 619; 
mfrs. and suppliers, 747; others, 1,156. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
2 170.00 100.00 60.00 
Construction. 


(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





The Construction Digest. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Construction Methods. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Cooperative Builder, Box 2000, Superior, 
Wisconsin. Published by Cooperative Pub- 


lishing Assn. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 11%x17%. Type page, 
104% x16. Published Thursday. Forms 


close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 26,442. Rates—$2.50 
per column inch. 





Daily Construction Reports, 168 S. Hill 
St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Published by 
Illes-Avars Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Adv. 
page, 20%x15%. Published daily, except 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Sworn, 
1,610. Rates—3 cols. by 10”, $25; 5 inser- 
on per month, $100; daily, per month, 
375 





Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 
Francisco 3. Published by Stark-Rath 
Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub- 
scription, $30. Type page, 14 7/16x21. 
Published mornings except Sat., Sun. and 
holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. preceding 
jay. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
3,364. Rates—$1.60 per inch. 





Dodge Reports, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
i os Issued by the Construction 
News Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Est. 1891. A daily news service reporting 
to subscribing sales organizations the 
names and addresses of owners, archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, engaged in 
new building and engineering plans and 
projects. Each job reported in progressive 
stages on 6”x3%” individuai slips and 
issued according to subscriber’s specifi- 
cation of types of projects and stages of 
development required. (Charges based on 
territory covered and scope of the service 
selected.) Reporting organization covers 
37 states east of Rocky Mountains. Used 
to direct salesmen to specific prospects, 
to time mailing of direct advertising, to 
get more accurate answers to marketing 
questions, and for home or branch office 
control of field selling. Offices in 35 
leading cities. 





Dodge Statistical Research Service, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Published 
by Statistical & Research Division, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. A confidential sub- 
scription service giving contracts award- 
ed data in a series of monthly bulletins 
showing the total for the 37 eastern 
states and 15 separate geographical dis- 
tricts. State and major county summar- 
ies also provided. Data covers number of 
projects, square feet of floor area and 
valuation for building and heavy engi- 
neering work by 50 detailed project classi- 
fications; also statistics on public and 
private ownership work and number of 
new dwelling units created. Used to ob- 
serve construction trends and specifically 
as a management control tool. 





Engineering News-Record. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily. See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, 





Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 


Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Swern), 6,052. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Home Building Guide, 107 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. Published by Home 
Builders Guide Corp. Est. 1945. Subscrip- 
tion, 50c. Trim size, 8x10%. Type page 
7x10. Published Jan. Forms close Nov. 
15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
1,750,000, divided evenly among 10 cities. 
Rates, each city—1 page, $1,160; % page, 
$770; % page, $390. 





Home Owners’ Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Distributed by F. W. 
Dodge Corp. day by day to qualified 
families planning new homes for their 
own occupancy or planning substantial 
alterations of existing homes. In addi- 
tion, up to 5,000 volumes are distributed 
annually to such service organizations 
as offer continuous assistance to pro- 
spective home planners. Distribution is 
rigidly controlled from 15 Dodge district 
offices throughout 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains to families identified 
and qualified by Dodge news service as 
definitely planning to build homes. Final 
trim page size, 8%x11l. Agency discount, 
15% and 2% for cash within ten days. 
Closing dates: Volumes are bound at 
timed intervals depending upon rate of 
home building activity. Home Owners’ 
Catalogs consists of multiples of 4 pages 
printed by advertisers. The following 
charges cover distribution of 80.000 cat- 
alogs (estimated 12 months’ distribu- 
tion): 4 pages, $7,440: 8 pages, $8,240; 12 
pages, $9,040; 16 pages, $9,840; 20 pages, 
$10,640; 24 pages, $11,440; 28 pages, 
$12,240; 32 pages, $13.040. 





Housing Progress, 95 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Housing Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 10%x11%. Type page, 9% x10. 
Published quarterly. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1. Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $175.00 $ 93.75 
4 300.00 162.50 87.50 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $50; 
bleed 10%. 





Illinois Building News, 919 Ridgely Blidg., 
Springfield, Illinois. Published by Illi- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers Ass'n. 
Est. 1931. Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 444x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 1,700. Rates—l page, 
$35; % page, $20; % page, $15. 

Color, $5. 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 





Insulation, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,020. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 135.00 75.00 45.00 
12 120.00 37.00 


65.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Mineral Woo! Installation Manual, 189 
W. Madison St., Chicago 2. Published by 
Shelter Pubs. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 
1 page, $150; % page, $90; % page, $50. 
Color, 25%. 





Pit and Quarry Handbook. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY Propvucts InN- 
DUSTRIES. ) 


The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, 45 
Astor Place, New York 3. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 45,611. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 
Bleed, 25%. 








Plastering Industries (formerly North- 
west Plastering Industries), Construction 
Center, Arctic Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Published by Charles F. Clay. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th preceding. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,823. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $216.00 $108.00 $ 72.00 
Discounts: 6 times, 5%; 12 times, 30%. 
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Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren S&t., 
Chicago 5. Published by Industrial Pubs., 
Ine Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10% x15. Pub- 
lished 2eth preceding, Forms ‘close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
Sworn, 63,115; (gross), 64,156. Builders 
and contractors, 46,125; building ma- 


terial dealers, 4,967; architects and engi- 
neers, 1,382: others, 10,642 Rates 
Times 1 Page 4/9 Page 1/9 Page 
l $985.00 $720.00 $200.00 
6 915.00 630.00 170.00 
R25 00 600.00 155.00 


Standard red, $100; blue print blue, $175; 
otner colors, $400: bleed 10% 
For additional data see pages 114-115. 


Prefabricated Homes, 114 E. 32nd St., New 


York Published by Illumination Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Trim 
ize, SAxI1 A Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. bor lose 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circuls ution, 7,500. Rates— 
rimes l Page % Pag \% Page 
] $180.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
Hy 160.00 Timial 50.00 
150.00 85 OO $5.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $20 





Real Estate News, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, lll Est. 1919. Subsc rip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, 7,265 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $ 63.00 $ 42.00 
4} 10 0 52.50 15.00 
13 84.00 $7.00 28.00 


Real Ectate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 
tion, $25. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10 Published Saturday Forms close 
Sat. preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 902. Property man- 
agement companies bldg owners an 

mers., banks and ins. companies, 860; 


architect engineers, builders, 30; mfrs., 
0: others, 72. Rates 


Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
l $120.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
] 95 00 60.00 30.00 
{ 90.00 50.00 "5 00 
52 80.00 $5.00 20.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 





Realty & Building, formerly Economist, 
12 


2 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11 Pub- 
lished by Economist Publishing Co 
Est. 1888. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
10x13% Ty pe page, $%4x12. Pub 
lished Saturday Forms close Wednes- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
5,215 Rates—Open, $.25 per agate line; 
13 times, $0.20; 26 times, $0.18; 52 times, 
$0.16 


Rocky Mountain Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 








Small Homes Guide, 82 W. Washington 
St.. Chicago 2 Published by Small 
Homes Guide, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 for 4 issues. Type page, 8 5/16x 
11%. Published April 15 and Nov. 15 
Forms close 60 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 400,000. Rates 

1 page, $1,750; % page, $900; %4% page 
$500. Color, $175 


Southwest Builder and Contractor. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, ) 


Sweets File for Builders, 119 W 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Compiled and distrib- 
uted by Sweet's Catalog Service, division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1942 
A bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs 
used as a source of buying information 
by builders of houses and other buildings 
of light construction. Revised annually 
and lent to qualified offices for one year 
Distribution 20,000 to active operative 
(speculative) builders and contractor 
builders Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Trim page size, 8%x1l in. Charges include 
catalog design, or such assistance as may 
be desired, printing, filing and distribu- 
tion. No agency commission. No cash dis- 
count For catalogs in Sweet's File for 
Builders, including one extra color on 
first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4 pages, $1,400; 
8-pages, $2,190: 12-pages, $2,980: 16- 
pages, $3,770; 20-pages, $4,560; 24-pages, 
$5,350; 28-pages, $6,140, 32-pages, $6,930 
Charges for other specifications on 
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request. Note: combination charges 
for catalogs distributed also in other 

Sweet's Files and for two or more 

catalogs in any number of files. See Build- Home Building in Canada, 372 Bay St 
ing, Engineering Construction, Power Toronto Rx, Published by Walkers 
Plants, Design Engineering, Manufactur- Publishing Co., Ltd., Est. 1920. Subscrip 
ing Industries and Chemical Process In- tion, $1.25. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
dustries sections of Market Data Book.) 74x10. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 20th 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Circulation, Dec., 1945, 7,278; (gross) 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. 7-598. Rates— 





Louis Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
For additional data see pages 112-118. 1 $135.00 $ 78.00 $ 39.00 
paeciawes a 6 115,00 66.00 33.00 








Texas Contractor. Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 
See ENGINEERING Construction. ) 


—_—_—___— ——_ MacLean Building Catalog, 345 Adelaide 








“2 la Hiheinaiitials St., West, Toronto, Ont. Published by 
PA ees. omnes ceamen ected MacLean Bldg. Reports, Ltd. Est. 1923 
: A : . Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typ: 
‘ united Rooter, 4: 31 So. megryere ot: page, 7x10. Published March. Forms clos‘ 
«TR, ee Est 1938. Subscrip- 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Circulation, Ontario edition, 5,000; Que- 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close ist bec edition, 5,000. Rates—1 page, $100 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Standard red or orange, $25; bleed, 10‘ 
(Sworn), 4,000, Rates 
Times 1 Page e Page 4 Page Quebec Contractor, 217 University Tower 
l $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 Montreal, Que. Published in French by 
6 110 00 60.00 40.00 Holliday Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1926. Subscrip 
12 : 99.00 50.00 35.00 tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag 
Color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 5th 


- = . ‘ . . Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,10' 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


20.00 
Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., 2 $ Hr es $ ose $ ones 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Western 12 45 00 27 00 15.00 


Builder Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription +) or. = of 
> on 2 f 7. " - 5 » 09; sed, 19%. 

$6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. olor, $25; bleed, 15 

Published Thursday Forms close Mon- , siceiaet’ died 

day Ag ency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Small Homes, 372 Bay St. Toronto 

1.545; (gross), 1,930. Contractors, 660: Ont... Canada. Published by Walker's 

machinery and equipment mfrs., 154; Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1938. Trim size, 9x12 

, : SeSomeas mre 15 Type page, 7%x10. Published Nov. 1 





ethers, Ses. matee— Forms close Sept. 15tl Agency di 
Times 1 Page % Pag vu a ro s cios se rt. a 1. genc dais 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32 00. 335 oo. counts, 15-2. Circuls ation, 5,000. Rates- 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 1 page, $125; % pag $75; % page, $41 


3 s 95: : 2 Co 
26 45.00 2500 13.50 Standard color Mai “$2 ; bleed rate, 10% 


52 40.00 23.00 12.00 a 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. ~ BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
2 oa na Cle aie SUPPLIES 


Western Building, 519 S. W. Park Ave., ’ 
Portland 5, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. Trim @ 
size, 8% x115¢. Type page, 7x10. Published 

t. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, American Builder (Dealer Distributio: 











15-2. Circulation, 6,100. Rates— Edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Published by Simmons-Boardman Pul 
l $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 Corp. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Tri: 

6 115.00 70.00 2.50 size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Put 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis 
Standard colors, $35; bleed, $15 counts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on re 
quest. Circulation, 15,726. Retail lumber: 


i < ; j a af “re 3 958 
Western Building Review, 906 Sixth St., and building material deale a 18,2 
Sacramento 14, Cal. Published by C. D others, 2,468. When both editions ars 
Lemaster. E ist 1925 Subscription, $2. used, rate earned on each section is dé 
— 2 oO. ‘ I p , termined by total space used in bot! 


Trim size, 6xll%. Type page, 7x10. ose o . See oe one A ; 
Published 2! seit forms close ist. Agency *%° tions within year, i. e., 12 pages, used 
discounts, 15-2 Rates . in each section earns the 24-page rate i! 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page each section. Rates— 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 1 $270.00 $1 35.00 $ 70.0! 
Standard color, $5. 3 250.00 125.00 65.00 
ESSE a 6 235.00 120.00 60.00 
_ CANADA 12 220.00 110.00 P 55.00 


Standard orange, red or blue, $50; bleed 








7 n $35, black only. 
Architectural & Building Catalogue, 1253 *f,.” ditional’ data see pages 104-105 
lished ‘a Canadian Baginecring Pub., Z 
Ltd. Est. 1946. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published September. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,000. Rates 
1 page, $125; 2 pages, $225; 3 pages, 
$320. 


American Lumberman & Building Prod- 
ucts Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St 
~ Chicago 2, Ill. Est. 1873. Subscriptior 


$3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7» 


(CAR 10. Published every other Saturday 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency) 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 15,204; 


British Columbia Journal of Commerce ; +>" 
and Building Record, 618 Homer St., Van- (8F0SS), 15,844. Dealers, 11,668; whole 
couver, B. C. Published by British Co- Salers. josbere and _manufscturers 
ae ; 2 : a agents of lumber, building materials and 
— Diane a hea mR -, installed equipment, 1,467; lumber mfrs 
: s . é. J é ; 9. ¢ , . gf. 7; 
1042x14% Published Saturday. Forms 9 1 are, SS wees products, 862; other 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2 a yur 


Circulation, March, 1946, 1,244; (gross), Times 1 Page % Page %4 Par 
1,499, Rates—1 inch, $1.40; 125 inches, 1 $275.00 $150.00 $ 80.0% 
$1.26; 250 inches, $1.12. 6 240.00 130.00 70.0 
evel acre hk 13 200.00 110.00 60.0: 
26 170.00 95.00 50.0 
({ TT Standard red, $50; bleed 10% on gros 
) For additional data see page 102 
Daily Commercial News and Bnilding 
Record, 65 Pearl St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Est. 1927. Official publication of the Ca- 

nadian Construction Ass'n. Subscription, Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buré 

$20. Type page, 15x20%. Published daily St., Chicago 5. Published by Industria! 
except Saturday and Sunday. Forms Publications, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscriptio 

close noon day preceding. Agency dis- $3. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1945, lished monthly. Forms close 10th pr: 
3.433. Rates—1 line, 15c; 1,750 lines, ceding for plates, Ist for copy. Agen 

12%c; 3,500 lines, llc; 7,000 lines, 10c. discounts, 15-0. N.1.A.A. statement on r¢ 
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quest. Circulation, 16,469; (gross), 17,408. 


Dealers in building supplies, 14,251; 

others, 2,470. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $340.00 $200.00 $125.00 
6 295.00 175.00 108.00 
12 250.00 150.00 90.00 


Standard red, $65; green, yellow, blue, 
$125; add’l pages, same color, 10%; bleed, 
0% 


For additional data see pages 114-115. 


Building Supply News Annual Dealers’ 
Directory Issue. Published as the Janu- 
ary issue of Building Supply News. Gen- 
eral advertising per insertion—The fol- 
owing rates apply only to the Annual 
Directory Issue and not in combination 
with space used in other issues during 
the year. To earn the 18-page rate it is 
required that all 18 pages be published 
in one or more annual issues. Rates—12 
pages, $250 per page; 18 pages, $225 per 
page; 24 pages, $200; 30 pages, $190; 36 
pages, $175. 


Write for term rates on multiple space 
catalogs. Space reservation closing date. 
Dec. 1. Last copy date Dec. 10. 

Standard red *65; additional pages, 10%. 





Highlights, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5. Published by Industrial Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim size, 8x 
11. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Swern), 16,731. Dealers, 
14,682; wholesalers, 2,049. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $155.00 $ 95.00 
6 225.00 135.00 81.00 
12 190.00 115.00 68.00 


Standard red, $50; special colors, $100; 
addtl. pages in same color, 10%; bleed, 
10%. 
Southern Building Supplies, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
12th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 8,589; (gross), 9,500. 
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.00 60.00 
$40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 6. 
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Building Materials 


(gross), 12,000. 








Building Management 
and Maintenance 





Office Buildings 


The field of managed buildings is 
made up principally of buildings 
planned as investments and operated 
for profit. Included in this category are 
office and commercial buildings, rang- 
ing from the 102-story Empire State 
Building in New York City down to 
the five- and six-story office buildings 
which comprise the central business 
districts of smaller cities from coast 
to coast. There are, according to Build- 
ings and Building Management, some 
6,500 principal office buildings, with a 
total rentable area in excess of 400 mil- 
lion square feet of office space. These 
buildings, valued at $6 billion, house 
more than 3 million persons employed 
by the major businesses and industries 
of the country, and themselves employ 
upward of 100,000 building service 
workers. 

Also included in the field of managed 
buildings, and having a far greater ag- 
gregate square foot area, though less 
clearly recorded and tabulated are loft, 
commercial, institutional and company- 
owned buildings occupied for office, 
commercial and light manufacturing 
purposes. In addition, many of the 
principal apartment buildings and a 
vast number of small multi-family 
structures are owned or managed by 
professional building managers and 
property management companies. 


These building owners and managers 
are the top executives of the properties 
under their management, and they are 
in direct, personal charge of renting, 
operation and maintenance, with the 
final authority in the selection of build- 
ing materials and equipment for up- 
keep, repair and rehabilitation. Their 
purchases now and in the near future 
must be sufficient to offset more than 
four years of inadequate maintenance 
and minimum repairs during the war. 
In addition, they must buy the mate- 
rials and equipment necessary to mod- 
ernize their buildings in anticipation of 
competition from new structures now 
being planned. Many of these owners 
and managers are themselves planning 
new buildings and are working on plans 
and specifications. Buildings are their 
business, and they will own and control 
a great majority of the buildings 
erected in their cities in future years. 


Among the services customarily pro- 
vided for tenants in the routine opera- 
tion of existing buildings, for which 
building owners and managers must 
regularly buy supplies and replace- 
ments, are heating, lighting, air condi- 
tioning, painting and decorating, plumb- 
ing and toilet rooms, elevators, floors 
and floor coverings, acoustical mate- 
rials, partitions, roofs, cleaning and all 
the hundreds of items needed in keep- 
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Multi-Dwelling Units in Cities of 








100,000 and Over 
No. of 

STATE Cities Number 
Alabama........ 1 5, 336 
California..... 6 260 , 296 
Colorado.....+:. 1 23,625 
Connecticut.... 3 36, 563 
De! aware.....e- l 2,631 
Dist. of Col... l 62, 388 
PESTEESs cc cvce ‘ 3 16,513 
Georgia.....++. l 14, 507 
BRESMOEOs 6 cease 2 392,758 
BORON ¢ 0 0k 08 4 25,818 
TTC CTT 1 6, 800 
Tee 2 6,762 
Kentucky......+. l 11, 196 
Louisiana...... 1 19, 169 
Maryland....... 1 16,694 
Massachusetts.. 8 98,521 
Michigan....... 3 88,537 
Minnesota..... ° 3 53,944 
MissoOuri..eccees 2 90,934 
Nebraska......+-. l 11, 569 
New Jersey..... 6 87, 641 
>. ee 7 1, 415, 786 
North Carolina. 1 2,016 
SREOca ca vbes.ces 8 114, 782 
Oklahoma....... 9 13, 204 
OvegOReccocssecce l 24,626 
Pennsylvania... 5 80,173 
Rhode Island... l 9,043 
Tennessee.....- 4 22, 437 
po eee 4 28, 298 
Deis co 6csewr ye l 8,819 
Virginia....... 2 10,651 
Washington..... 3 57, 352 
Wisconsin...... 1 29, 392 

2 3, 148, 781 
Entire U.S..... 3,937,572 
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ing America’s office buildings running 
smoothly and efficiently. 

Major repair and rehabilitation work 
has already started in many war-worn 
office and commercial buildings. The 
volume is still small, because of emer- 
gency restrictions favoring home-build- 
ing, but the trends in the office and 
commercial building field are clearly 
recognizable. There will be a steadily 
growing demand for materials and 
equipment needed to produce better of- 
fice and commercial space, such as air 
conditioning, acoustical treatment, flu- 
orescent lighting, special decorating. 

Within the structural limits of exist- 
ing buildings, building owners and 
managers can construct almost any 


type of office or apartment that any 
new building can offer. Building owners 
and managers are planning many 
changes in their buildings as a result of 
wartime operating experience. They 
want, and expect to get, better lighting 
and new ideas on decorating; more effi- 
cient heating and many improvements 
in air conditioning; faster elevator 
service and improved materials for cor- 
ridor walls and partitions; cleaning 
materials and equipment that will re- 
duce man-hours and save money; de- 
pendable plumbing and _toilet-rooms 
that are easier to maintain and keep 
clean; and a whole host of new devices 
and equipment that will make office, 
loft and apartment buildings more de 
sirable places in which to live and 
work. 

Building owners and managers are 
primarily interested in the net earnings 
of their properties. Foremost in their 
judgment of any building product or 
maintenance material is whether its 
use will make their buildings less ex- 
pensive to operate or more profitable 
to own. What they want to know about 
advertised products is: (1) How are 
they used? (2) What will they do bet- 
ter than other products? (3) What 
buildings are using them, and for what 
purpose? (4) What do they cost, and 
what do they save? (5) Where can they 
be purchased, and in what quantities? 


When a new building is planned, a 
building manager is usually appointed 
to consult with the architects and engi- 
neers on materials and equipment 
which will assure the greatest possible 
rentability and the lowest operating 
and maintenance costs. In addition, the 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, with local associa- 
tions in 52 cities and a total member- 
ship of more than 2,000, has for 20 
years maintained a building planning 
service through which investors con- 
templating the construction of a build- 
ing can secure the advisory services of 
a group of experienced building mana- 
gers who will review the architect's 
plans and specifications and advise the 
investors as to the physical and finan- 
cial soundness of the plans. More than 
100 buildings, including some of the 
largest office structures in the United 
States, have received the benefits of 
this consultation service. 


Many business men who later develop 
into important users of building ma- 
terials get their first knowledge of 
these products from seeing them used 
in their own offices and in those of 
their friends and associates. 


Skyscraper Management gives the 
following figures on expenditures, based 
on its 1945 annual experience exchange 
report: 
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BUILDING MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 





3 
0 PO eee Ee $ 88.200 
DIN oe dc cv cdhkdhed ccnctencgnceae 61,4 
OO a eee ae aver 25,000 
PD SPORE ob o.cccccccccecccnesn 22,320 
BE GRE 6 didn ninc + dks cdc nsenme 13,680 
Plumbing ..... i acais cuses oXeun ,200 
eee SI “akin 05s Goa cakes ch $208,080 
Repairs, maintenance .............. $ 24,480 
PORE: HOD onic cces ce cashent 17,280 
TOMAR GGT hoc occ cc cctapscns 15,120 
TORRE CORPCTUOEIE. sibec ccs cccacce $ 56,888 
Fire insurance premiums..... -2+-9 2,520 
Other insurance premiums.......... 3,960 
Total insurance premiums........ $ 6,480 
“GRA BOTA « ovtasecedcbaccacs $271,440 
*Exclusive of administration expense, 


taxes, depreciation and other fixed charges. 
PLANNED EXPENDITURES FOR DE- 
FERRED IMPROVEMENTS AND 
MODERNIZATION 


th TO Oe ee $ 44,025 
Ree SE ho ca ciccdendnacodonn 13,400 
General modernization ............. 19,918 
Electric systems and fixtures...... 6,241 
eg RS 1,993 
x... 4 re iene 369 


Exterior improvements ............. 6,024 
(Store and store front s—en- 
trances) 
Interior alterations and remodeling 7,363 
GUN NOE Bhs ddvcadcsiaewiws abe $100,334 


Occupancy of office buildings was 98 
per cent in June, 1946, leaving only 2 
per cent as a cushion. The U. S. govern- 
ment accounted for 9 per cent of total 
space rented, state and local govern- 
ments occupying about 1 per cent. 


Multi-Family Dwellings 


An analysis of 1940 census figures 
by Building Reporter and Realty News 
indicated that the United States had 
3,937,572 structures containing five or 
more dwelling units. Of this total, 3,- 
148,781, or 80 per cent, were in the 92 
cities with 100,000 or more population. 
These cities contained only 29 per cent 
of the country’s 1940 population. 

New York City held 1,355,681 such 
structures in 1940, or more than one- 
third of the total. The New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan 
district contained 1,572,840 multi-fam- 
ily dwellings, or 39.9 per cent of the 
U. S. total. 
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It is these multi-family dwellings 
which are being constantly modernized 
to attract and hold exacting tenants. 
These buildings are controlled and 
managed by building managers or 
building management firms. 

Many building management firms are 
themselves owners of such properties. 
When acting as agents, they are usual- 
ly consulted before buildings are 
erected. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1945 expenditures for residential 
maintenance at $1,227 million, divided 
as follows: Owner occupied units, $620 
million; rented dwellings, $620 million; 
vacant units, $48 million. 

Normally, according to this author- 
ity, residential expenditures are larger 
per unit for tenant-occupied units than 
for owner-occupied units. 

Expenditures for maintenance vary 
considerably by regions. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives the following 
figures on annual repair costs per unit: 

Family units per structure 


0 and 
Region 5-19 over Aver. 
North ..ccee «+ $60.95 $89.60 $69.13 
BOUER secccccce 54.79 73.36 46.23 
WER senoccecs 43.79 59.75 43.66 


These figures indicate that structures 
having more than 20 dwelling units 
usually are designed for the de luxe 
trade. 

Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 


tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946.] 
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Buildings and Building Management, 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published 
by Stamats Publishing Co. Est. 1906. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,495; (gross), 4,903. Building 
owners and managers, 2,746; commercial 
& industrial organizations, 668; others, 
1,099. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $ 70.00 





% Page 
$120.00 


25, 1946 


6 185.00 
12 148.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $20. 


105.00 
84.00 


60.00 
48.00 





CCA 


Building Reporter and Building News, 
1674 Broadway, New York 19. Published 
by Real Estate Reporter. Est. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 6,419; (gross), 7,209. Building 


owners and managers of income-produc- 


ing properties, 8,389; financial, 417; 

others, 334. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $215.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 195.00 110.00 60.00 
12 17 95.00 50.00 


5.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


National Real Estate and Building Jour- 





nal, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Published by Stamats Publishing Co. 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 


9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,200; (gross), 10,676. Real 
estate organizations that build, sell and 


manage buildings, 8,561; others, 1,751. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $215.00 125.00 $ 70.00 
6 195.00 110.00 60.00 


13 175.00 95.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Skyscraper Management, 134 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Nat'l Assn. 
of Building Owners & Managers. Bst. 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 3,505. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $180.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 

6 135.00 81.00 54.00 

120.00 67.50 48.00 


12 
Color, $35. 





Western Housing, combined with Apart- 
ment Journal, 417 S. Hill St. Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Apt. 
Ass'n of Los Angeles County, Inc. Est. 
1918. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,764. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25. 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


Market Duflutsc’e 


Wherever OFFICE EQUIPMENT is merchandized 


If you seek favorable reception for your products in the field of office equipment—stationery, office 


furniture, office machines—depend upon OFFICE APPLIANCES for thorough coverage of your 





market—at home—abroad. 


For more than forty years it has had the confidence and respect of the industry. It is read with 
interest by the great majority of those who are concerned with the production and distribution of 
all types of the industry's products. Manufacturers, distributors, field representatives, purchasing 
agents of many outstanding corporations make up the reader clientele. Nearly all important dis- 
tributors in other countries are paid subscribers. The journal has so stimulated sales action through- 


out its career*that for four decades it has been the No. | choice of advertisers, more than 225 


being represented in every issue. 










Have you a client in the field we serve? Call us. 


A. Hice 


ppliances 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


x 40 Year Leader In PAID CIRCULATION 
x Subscribers In 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 























* More Than 225 advertisers consistently monthly 
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Business Equipment and Supplies 




















The Bureau of the Census reported 
production of office machines during 
the first four months of 1946 of $93,- 
034,000, far above the pre-war aver- 
age. The number of plants reporting 
was 99, representing, according to the 
Bureau, practically complete coverage 
of the industry. 

The backlog of unfilled orders in- 
creased every month in 1946 and in 
April stood at $227,446,000. 

The office equipment industry is es- 
sential to every type of business. 
Whether commercial activity is lively 
or slow, large quantities of its products 
are consumed and must be replaced. 
Because of the essential character of 
its wares, most branches of the indus- 
try are free from wide fluctuations so 
common in other fields. Modern office 
machines, systems, furniture, filing 
equipment and supplies make possible 
the smooth operation of big business, 
including the business of Government. 

Distribution generally is through 
dealers. Some lines, mostly mechani- 
eal, are sold direct to users by the 
manufacturer’s own sales organization. 
Some manufacturers with dealer poli- 
cies reserve certain large cities for 
direct retail branches. 

The distributors constituting the 
largest group in the industry are com- 
monly known as commercial stationers. 
The word “commercial” is used to dis- 
tinguish them from the more numerous 
social stationers who sell mostly for 
home consumption. Approximately 
3,900 such dealers are operating in the 
United States. More than 90 per cent 
sell filing equipment and_ supplies. 
About half of them sell desks and 
chairs. All sell such stationery lines 
as loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- 
terials, desk accessories, typewriter 
supplies and various other every-day 
requirements. Two thousand or more 
stationers handle at least one office 
machine line, many handling several. 
Among the machines sold to greater 
or lesser extent by commercial sta- 
tioners are typewriters, duplicators, 
adding machines, calculators, auto- 
graphic registers, check protectors, 
staplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 
tating machines. 

Office machine dealers not included in 
the commercial stationery classification 
total about 1,800. Practically all of 
them sell typewriters. Likewise most 
of them sell duplicators, adding ma- 
chines and calculators. Other machines 
Sold are listed in the preceding para- 
graph. 

“xcept in a few large cities most 
office furniture is sold by commercial 
Stationers. However, in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
ceters are to be found dealers in of- 
fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies and desk ac- 
Five hundred would cover 


cessories. 
this group. 


There are brokers operating in a 
small way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 
from their homes, who are not included 
in the figures given above. 

Contact usually is direct from manu- 
facturer to dealer. There are a few 
important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
gram through dealers must include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 
mercial and social stationery trade, are 
sold direct to leading commercial sta- 
tioners by the manufacturer and al- 
most exclusively through jobbers to the 
local neighborhood stores which ac- 
count for so many of the other group. 

Production figures on some products 
handled by stationery and office sup- 
ply dealers were as follows for 1939: 
writing ink, $2,951,000; mucilage, paste, 
and other adhesives, except glue and 
rubber cement, $4,169,000; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $10,812,- 
000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000; car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons, $20,777,- 
000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
crayons, $15,860,000; pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen points, $24,881,000. 

About two-fifths, 43.7 per cent, of 
the pens, mechanical pencils and pen 
points were sold directly to retailers, 
while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 
sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 
wholesale selling organizations oper- 
ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 
per cent, went to commercial users. Ex- 
ports accounted for 7.2 per cent. 


There were 152 manufacturers of of- 
fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 
products being $54,750,000. These es- 
tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 
ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
$11,450,000; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
000; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
000; other, $5,299,000. 

Ninety-five establishments with 90 
per cent of the production reported 


1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 


About one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 
the office furniture produced in 1939 
was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 
own retail outlets. 


The value of office and store ma- 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- 
ers. This industry, selling largely di- 
rect to the user, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufac- 
ture of office and store machines, in- 
cluding those for adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; card 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip- 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat- 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check- 
writing, signing and similar machines. 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment. 


Associations 
National Stationers Assn., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Office Machine Dealers 


Assn., Winters Bank Bldg., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Wholesale Stationers Assn. of U. S. 
A., 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
American Security Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 
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American Business, combined with Sys- 
tem, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill. Published by Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Circulation, 15.393; (gross), 16,197. Busi- 


ness firms, 13,792; others, 1,632. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $120.00 
12 275.00 165.00 110.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, $45. 





American News Trade Journal, 131 
Varick St., New York 13. Published by 
American News Co. Est. 1919. For news- 
dealers. Controlled. Type page, 5%x8%. 
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Published Bi-montkly. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Cireulation, 77,500 Flat rates—1l 
page, $200; % page, $100; % page, $55. 


@ @ 


Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York 
1. Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
1877. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,544;(gross), 
6,495. Stationery and business equipment 
dealers, 3,902; wholesalers, 359; dep’t. 
and chain stores, resident buyers, school 
supply distributors, 480; mfrs. and sales- 
men, 712; others, 186. The following 
rates include the same advertising in Of- 
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fice Management and Equipment. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Vvage % VPage 
1 $200.00 $112.00 $ 62.00 

6 175. b+ 96.00 52.00 
00 49.00 


12 165. 89. 
Standard red, ‘$80; bleed, 15%. 


The Journal of Accountancy, 13 BE. 4list 
St.. New York 17. Published by Am. In- 
stitute Pub. Co., Inc. Official publication 
of American Institute of Accountants. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page %x8. Published on Ist. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 28,667; (gross), 29,088. Cer- 
tified public accountants, public account- 
ants and accounting firms 13,615; com- 





panies and company officials, 6,638; 
others 10,147. Rates— 
Times 1P age of Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $2" $115 $ 60.00 
6 1 +3 + oF oe 54.00 
12 150.00 86.00 45.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Retailing, 250 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. ¥. Published by Adoma Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, 50c. 
Trim size, 11%x17. Type page, 10%x15%. 
Published quarterly, Jan. 15th Forms 
close 6th preceding. Agency discounts. 





5-2. Circulation 32,000. Rates— 
oomes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$675.00 $340.00 $175.00 
i 600.00 300.00 150.00 





Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave. New 
York 1. Published by Adoma Pub. Co. 
Eat. 1920. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 4,122. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 46.00 

6 119.00 67.00 35.00 

12 112.00 62.00 33.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed 15%. 





National Stationer, 740 Investment Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional Stationers Association. Est. 1904. 
Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
culation, 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 75 + 37.50 18.75 
12 66.6 33.33 16.67 


Standard color, "525; bleed, 20%. 
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Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 
18,320; (stom). eee _—~ 
Times 1 Pa et 60 ry g0.d0 
1 $180.00 bey 0 br 
6 150.00 
135.00 70.00 HH ‘80 


12 
Color, $60. 


see. Hyeme of close 30th. Agency discounts, 
¢ Pr 
30.00 


Rates— 

Times 1P. 
ef ae8s 
6 73-29 


12 
stanéaré red, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Office Aogtence. 600 W. Jackson Bivd., 

Chicago Published by The Office Ay, 
liance Co., Est. 1904. Bubecstoten, 2. 
rim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published ist. Forms close 14th. Agency 

Stecounte, 0-2. Circulation, (swern) 8,452. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $156.00 $ 84.00 $ 45.00 
6 132.00 72.00 39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 

Color rate, $40.00; bleed page, 20%. 


For additional data see paye 126. 
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Office Management and Equipment (for- 
merly Office Equipment Digest), 260 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. Published by Andrew 
Geyer, Inc. Est. 1877. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 





culation, Dec., 1945, 3,567; (gross), 4,083. 

Business organizations, 3,311; govern- 

ment organizations, 442. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 87.00 $ 47.00 
6 130.00 73.00 40.00 
12 120.00 67.00 37.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 15% 





Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 109 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. Published 


by Manchester Pubs. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 6th Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % wey 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.0 
6 55.00 30.00 + 00 
50.00 27.00 4.00 


12 
Color rate, $30 net; bleed rate, $15 pt 
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(See PURCHASING.) 





Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. Published by Baker & Taylor Co. 
Est. 1898. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
644x9%. Type page, 54x8. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 6,200. Rates 
—l page, $87.50; 12 pages, $72.50; 24 
pages, $65; rear section only—% page, 
$50; % page, $32.50. 

Color rates on request; bleed, $5. 





Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 
75 Third St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Whe Makes It and Where, 260 5th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Andrew Geyer, 
Inc. Free with “Geyer’s Topics.” Not 
sold separately. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 











page, 7x10. ublished annually. Forms 
close Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-32. 
Circulation, 6,000. Rates—1l1 page, $150; 
% page, $90; % page, $75. Color, $65; 
bleed, 15%. 
CANADA 
CAB 


Canadian Bookseller, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Est. 
1884. Controlled. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 5%x7%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 1,174; (gross), 1,317. Re- 

tailer, 347; libraries, 580; others, 184. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard red $30; bleed, 15%. 


Canadian Stationer, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
2.229; (gross), 2,701. Retailers, 1,384; 
wholesalers & mfgrs., 676; others, 164 








Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 24. 00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.7 
12 60.00 32.50 17.5 
Standard red, $35; bleed 15%. 
CTAB 
Quill & Quire, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, 


Canada. Published by Current Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1935. Type page, 54x 
8%. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

March, 1945, 2.271. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 22.00 
m. hry + 28.00 19.00 

24.00 16.00 


Color rate, sis: * leea, 10% 
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Business Reference Publications 





Page 


A 


A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber 
Trade Directory and Year Book 344 
\eronautical Engineering Catalog 78 


ROD cata kh an heen dan cmos 80 
AIVGPGES TORE BOGE 2... cccccccss 80 
ASEOEE EEPOOROED onc cccctccsess 80 
Aippert RGTOROMCO ... cc cccceces 80 


Allen’s Hand Book of Oil Industry 433 
American Annual of Photography. 446 
American Aviation Directory .... 80 
American Blue Book of Funeral 


DE. Ad eens esdna vee chen s 302 
American Druggist Blue Book ... 200 
American Fertilizer Hand Book .. 150 
American Gas Handbook ........ 310 


Hospital Directory .... : 
Pulp & Paper Mill 


American 
American 


Sapte’. TOMPWOGN occ ccc ccc cckn 444 
American School and University 483 
A. Ds, SOE BO: sesdxiwcesss OE 
Annual Directory of Frozen Food 

PRE Sita dks cetvaRanswwees 273 
ee Pee 151 


Architectural & Building Catalogue 122 
A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog 
ge, eae ae 368 


Aviation Industry Red Book ..... 80 
B 
Bank Directory of Canada ....... 85 
Bank Directory of Ninth Federal 
a eee 83 
Beauty Shop Compendium ....... 87 
Bebidas Annual Handbook and 
PED ect cciepandeunse-s 248 
Best Safety Catalog and Directory 372 
Better Shipping Manual ........ 300 
Blue Book of Shoe & Leather 
MEE c2cdederevesbedeceave 489 
suilding Supply News Annual 
Dealers’ Directory Issue ...... 123 
Business Paper Edition, The Mar- 
ff 8 Pe eee 36 
Business Year Book............. 161 
ff ees 306 
Buyers’ Guide and Implement Re- 
ED did atdvesecvenss 256 
Buyers’ Guide of Chicago ........ 160 
Cc 
California Petroleum Register 433 
Caminos y Calles Catalog and 
Reference Data Issue ........ 248 
Canadian Mining Manual ...... 393 
Canadian Motorists’ Handbook ... 72 
Candy Buyers’ Directory ........ 288 
Candy Industry Catalog and For- 
MUD Ge cpadhubennes nadeae 288 
Canning Trade Almanac ........ 262 
Capt. Lillie’s Coast Guide ........ 379 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia ........ 476 
Catalog Butane-Propane Gas Ap- 
lances & Equipment ........ 310 
Catalog of American Engineering 
RF SEE, -widaeCe cawneces 248 


Catalogo Azucarero ............. 248 
( 10lic Directory, The Official... 467 
Ceramic Data Book ............. 140 
Ceramie Trade Directory ........ 140 
me ke) yy 


in Store Age Directories 


Page 


Chemical Engineering Catalog... 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide. 
China and Glass Red Book 
Coal Mine Modernization Year 
Book 
Coast Marine Directory ......... 
Commercial Bulletin Food Industry 
Directory 
Composite Catalog for Cemeteries 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 
Pipe Line Equipment 
Concrete Industries Yearbook 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & 
Official Price List 
Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog 
Construction Industry of the 
a 
Contractors Register 
Corset and Underwear Review Di- 
rectory and Year Book 
County Agents Directory & Refer- 
on kc eke oo ak wee 
Crockery and Glass Journal Direc- 
tory 
Cust6m House Guide ............ 


D 


Dairy Industries Catalog ........ 
Davison’s Textile Directories .306, 
Decorative Furnisher Directory .. 
Diesel Engine Catalog (See Diesel 
Progress) 
Diesel Engineering Handbook .... 
Directory of Forging, Stamping 
and Heat Treating Plants 
Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 
Directory of the Trailer Coach In- 
dustry 
Distribution and Warehousing Di- 
rectory 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 
rectory 
Drug Topies Red Book .......... 


| 


E 


Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers .... 
Eastern Hospital Directory 
Electrical Buyers’ Reference .... 
Electronics Buyers’ Guide 
Enamel Trade Directory 
Engineering Catalogue 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory 

and Buyers’ Guide 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia 


F 


Fairchild International 
Fairchild’s Clothing Directories 151, 
Fame 
Fashion Accessories Directory .... 
Fashion Buyers Guide 
Feed Bag Red Book 
Feed Trade Manual 
Financial Post Survey of Corpor- 

ate Securities 
Financial Post Survey of Mines... 
Financial Post Survey of Oils .... 
Food Industries Catalogs and Di- 

rectory 
Foreign Trades 

Catalog 


Oe 


Bureau’s Master 
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148 

71 
306 
157 
378 
264 
303 


433 
134 


63 


292 


248 
121 


179 
259 


306 
248 


172 
496 
306 


194 
194 


. 414 


414 
71 
300 


56 
200 


177 
318 
214 


140 


232 


460 
248 


Page 


Fraser’s Canadian Directories 


Been eS CR eo 179, 416, 490, 496 
G 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory .. 308 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory ...... 489 
Ghowes DIPGGbety «oc cccscese cece 489 
Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide ...... 292 
Guidebook Directory for the Metal 
Finishing Industry ........... 414 
H 
Handbags Directory............. 489 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hard- 

Wee TOD ksucscdeasesrees 313 
Hardware Retailer Directory .... 313 
WEES Life You Beek ..6escccvccs 151 
Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ 

EN ono kk ae cnnsanen nee ee 57 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 

SE TOURED: hoc. s.000eeesedanc 57 
Highway, Street and Airport Man- 

Te ee ee 
Hitcheock’s Export Catalogs ..... 249 
Home Owners’ Catalogs ......... 121 
Home Furnishing Review Directory 308 
Hotel Buyers’ Directory ......... 322 
Hospital Purchasing File ........ 318 
SF 8 ae ee 322 
Industrial Equipment Handbook .. 372 
Industrial Marketing, Market Data 

Se =e re rey 36 
Infants & Children’s Wear Direc- 

re Ere err err Terry Te 178 
Institutions Magazine Catalog Di- 

BOC  ccciccccccccnsestoceess 330 
Iowa’s Directory and Buyers’ Guide 342 
Interior Decorator’s Handbook ... 308 
International Motion Picture Al- 

WE ccs cdbavceseesneeumas 420 
International Year Book (See Edi- 

tor & Pepleber) ....ccscscves 36 
L. Be Ee ROE kcecccenvsuwss 221 

J 
Jeweler’s Buyers Guide .......... 336 
Journal of Am. Concrete Institute 136 
K 
Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, In- 
cluding Directory of Mines .... 157 
L 
Latin American Construction Buy- 

ems Guide ..ncccccsccccccccces 249 
Latin American Industrial Buyers 

rere ee rrr ree 249 
Latin American Pharmaceutical 

Buyers Guide ...........-+565 249 
Laundry Year Book (See Laundry 

BEE vecsnccnndtencdsduneeeees 339 
ee ere 300 
Linens & Domestics Directory .... 178 
Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 

and Allied Trades ............ 444 
Locomotive Cyclopedia .......... 476 
Luggage and Leather Goods Di- 

490 


rectory 








BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 





M 


Machine Tool Blue Book 
MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine 
Supplies and Equipment 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory 
Buyer’s Guide 
MacLean Building Catalogue 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria .. 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 
PE, au cuncecassack wiedeeeeet 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Di- 
rectory 
Marine Diesel Handbook 
Marine News Annual Directory .. 
Market Data Book—Business Pa- 
pers Edition (See Industrial 
0”, ee 
Market Data Book—Consumer 
Markets Edition 


y and 


Market Guide (See Editor and 
TT .. sani aomnare séeeaeae 
Mass Transportation's Directory . 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual .... 
Mechanical Tabulation (See Editor 
— —,  —, Brera 


Mechannual 


Medical Directory of N. Y., N. J 

ee eer cre 
Metal Industries Catalog ........ 
ee 


Midwest Power Plant Directory .. 
Millard’s Farm Equipment Direc- 
tory 


Mill Supplies—Buyers’ Reference 

PO cern tnes chen hneine an 161, 
Mineral Wool Installation Manual 
EE PE err 


Mining World’s Directory Number 
(see Mining World)........... 


Modern Brewery Age, 1947 Blue 
ER ere 
Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 
RE ets 66 bes Makmhedae 
Modern Plastics Encyclopedia for 
ee ecw e rte A 


Motor’s Handbook 
Municipal Index 


National Directory of Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Industries =~ 
National Highway Carriers Direc- 
tory 
National Housewares Directory 
National Industrial Assn. 
Yearbook 
Northwestern Miller Almanack . 
Northwestern Roster & Buying 
Guide 


Stores 


Official Automobile Price Guide . 

Official Container Directory and 
Package Advertiser ae 

Official Motor Freight Guide . 


130 


157 
122 
370 
249 
288 


378 
378 
378 


452 
i 


426 


308 


Official Statistics of Textile Cor- 


BOOMRIOMD ccccccccccccecesoues 496 
Official Steamship & Airways Guide 300 
CG. BA nnd snn05%4 scene eensns 261 
Oil Yearbook (See Oil) .......... 433 
Overseas Buyers Guide for Auto- 

motive Distributors .......... 250 


P 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook .... 90 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue . 444 
Paper Year Book ............+. 444 
Petroleum Register .....cccceee 434 
Pit and Quarry Handbook ...... 136 
Plant Purchasing Directory ...... 372 
PRRGNOe MEP cc cncccoscescegnen 452 
Playthings Directory ........... 492 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials .. 476 
Post’s Paper Mill Directory ...... 445 
Powers Road and Street Catalog 
ee ee 232 
Prefiled Textile Catalogs and 
Textile World Yearbook........ 496 
Printing Year Book and Almanac . 464 
Public Relations Directory and 
i SE viscous kedunes keene 36 
Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 445 
R 
Radio Market Guide ............ 470 
Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Cyclopedia ............. 476 
Red Book Directory ..6sccscccen 63 
mae Demeter WUGE ck ks awsiser 257 
ET CORI ccincsecnvvaet eer 434 
Refrigerating Data Book and Cat- 
GR sid ses ck cade kdeces ei 479 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
ene epee g 60 
Restaurant Buyers’ Directory .... 482 
Rocky Mountain Petroleum Year 
MD “iceae dee des Vees cee ietes 434 
Rubber Red Book ............... 7 
Ss 
SP a ee 72 
a ee 157 


Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register 90 
Security Dealers of North America 85 


Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and 
eae eee 
ea 428 
eB ae ee ee 379 
I CRED 5 cictnde kis eacninas& @ 300 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual 490 
Small Homes (Canada) ......... 122 
Be eee 122 
P.O SE. éeccceseseencsees 150 
Source of Supply Directory ...... 445 
Sources of Supply Directory for 
Leather Goods Mfrs. .......... 490 
Sporting Goods Dealers’ Trade Di- 
PORES ccc cancel scsaseenseees 492 
Standard Advertising Register .. 37 
Standard Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide for the Hatchery and 


Poultry Supply Trade ........ 175 
Standard Rate and Data Service .. 37 
TOUR EOEOIEY cccccccvcesccces 60 
Sugar Reference Book and Direc- 

DE cunsadesceWtaneses kémenme 274 
Suppliers’ Regiete? «...cceseseses 152 
Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide .... 387 
Sweet’s Files: Arch., 120; Build- 

ing, 122; Chem. Proc., 150; Prod- 

uct Designers, 191; Eng., 232; 

Mech. Ind., 372; Power Plants .. 462 
Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 

CR BEE 5 cdktcrcnveunege ins 420 
Syndicate Directory (See Editor & 

|, Snr 3¢ 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser Cal- 

Dt .ctinnneacsawaeeenn keene 178 

T 
Technical Association Papers .... 445 
Technology Review ............. 232 
Telephony’s Directory of the Tele- 
phone Industry ............++- 16¢ 
BOGEEO CORMIOD siccd ccna d scien 42 
Thomas’ Register of American 

re 372 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 

Kindred Trades Register ...... 264 
Tractor Field Book ............. 257 

U 
Ukers’ International Tea & Coffee 
UE GD ahve onccc ctowses 274 
Universal Photo Almanac ........ 44 
V 
Vocational Instructor’s School Shop 
PO. scsi cketaden syeereon 487 
Ww 
Walden’s A. B. C. Guide ......... 44 
Water and Sewage Works Annual 

Reference and Data Edition 428 
Water Works Manual .......... 428 
Welding Encyclopedia ....... 416, 5 
West Coast Lumberman’s Statisti- 

cal Review and Directory of The 

Western Timber Industries .... 344 
Westrade Traffic Directory ...... 300 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles .... 17 
Who Makes It and Where ...... 128 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese 

and Milk Industries .......... 174 
Who’s Who in the Egg and Poul- 

Cer TON: cece scccasscass 175 
Who’s Who in the Hatchery World 175 
Wines and Vines Yearbook of the 

Wee DE waacdiectohess s 64 
Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 

Guide and Year Book of the 

Wire Association ............. 416 
Women’s Wear Daily Directories . 179 
World Convention Dates ........ 323 
Mere cccttatnsaceerace tas 9 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Canada had a national net income of 
$9.7 billion in 1945, according to the 
Business Year Book. This was a decline 
of $0.2 billion from the 1944 war peak. 

Expenditures for goods and services 
were $6.5 billion, an increase of $0.3 
billion over 1944, 


Though Canada occupies an area of 
3,694,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
more than the United States, its 1941 
population was only 11,420,084, or 8.7 
percent of that of the United States in 
1940. This figure, however, repre- 
sented a gain of 10.1 per cent over the 
1931 Canadian census. It included 5,- 
826,022 males and 5,594,062 females, : 
ratio of 104 to 100. 


Population by provinces in 1941: 


% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 
Prince Edward Island... 93,919 6.7 
Nova Sootle 26s... dercccs 573,190 11.8 
New Brunswick ........ 453,377 11.1 
GEE | 656445408 RenKe sees 3,319,640 15.5 
EED...98040660060000 008 3,756,632 9.5 
Dn sidhenceweae osu 722,447 3.2 
Saskatchewan .......s¢. 887,747 3.7° 
RIGOR  2x% $0 44 6S6 CB cose 788,393 7.8 
British Columbia ....... 809,203 16.6 
BOERS, o.c:c cowvenenes beees 4,687 10.8 
NW. Ws. SOCGUROED cesccess 10,849 11.6 


*Loss 


Final 1941 census figures for cities 
over 50,000: 


% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 
Serer 882,398 7.8 
ROGUE 66%6.00000006c60d0% 656,930 4.1 
VOROGD | ncbcdésiéde unc Bee 10.1 
WEE wéasdcdsoedawenes 217,994 0.4* 
a” Ea eee 163,768 5.3 
Quebec ..... eeeatwenssas 147,002 12.6 
CER aWeicetonwutesiens 149,881 18.1 
ST dikgeuachobadan kone 87,264 4.2 
PD sete cnwewkecen 92,404 16.7 
MOD, cccweksaueen cua es 77,043 8.3 
WHEY. 6.cce0edcda evens 103,961 64.7 
WO scedcadiceusuentean 65,927 8.5 
a eee 69,326 17.0 
I Ml ati0¢ee bhenbneeewan 56,520 6.2 
50,084 5.4 


BREE GO  éensccectcides 


*T.oss 

The 1941 census showed that Canada 
is only 46 per cent rural, compared with 
80 per cent in 1871. The population is 
44.3 per cent Catholic. English only is 
spoken by 67.2 per cent; French only, 
18.9 per cent; English and French, 12.8 
per cent; neither English nor French, 
1.1 per cent. 


In 1941, 2,808,110 workers were gain- 
fully occupied; 245,940 persons were 
employers; 794,630 were working for 
themselves and 346,690 were without 
employment. Of the total labor force 
of 4,195,370, 79.3 per cent were male 
and 20.7 per cent female. 

Industrial employment in 1945 








1945° 

$ 000 
ND ign. 0 + ota cess date tus 1,331,551 
ee ee Per eee 600,705 
ED acicccdnsectes cagaueune 96,732 
TEE coc envescucnsveccencas 18,962 
BEE codndenasicdevcckicawonee 430,254 
Miestrle POWESE cescccccscccscce 180,819 
Forest products duplication§ ... —75,000 
Total primary production ...... 2,584,023 
CEE. Mv ccnccccsenessns 248,448 
Customs and repale ....cccscces 156,113 
Manufactures ........5..-..00:- 3,495,835 
Total secondary production .... 3,900,396 
Less duplicationt .............. —451,852 
Net value of indust. production 6,032,567 


Production Survey 


% change 1944* 1943 1942 

from 1944 $000 $ 000 $ 000 
—143 1,553,426 1,245,843 1,351,606 
+10.6 543,364 462,815 429,079 
+243 77,816 74,656 64,822 
— 0.1 18,969 21,580 23,801 
—13 435,844 475,529 514,110 
— 96 200,030 200,833 200,345 
+250  —60,000 —64,001 —46,974 
—6.7 -2,769,449 2,417,256 2,536,789 
— 02 249,037 293,538 310,917 
+ 21 152,924 144,952 141,395 
—8.1 3,804,965 3,816,414 3,309,974 
—73 4,206,926 4,254,904 3,762,286 
+89 —414958 —410,701 —426,202 
— 8.1 6,561,417 6,261,458 5,872,873 


*Estimated by Financial Post Business Year Book. 
+Manufactures Total includes duplication with Primary Group. 
&Forest Products of farms are included with Agriculture as well as with Forestry. 





dropped 4.3 per cent below 1944, a loss 
of 9.3 per cent being reported in manu- 
facturing, due to completion and can- 
cellation of war contracts. The index 
of mining employment fell 4.9 per cent. 


Increased employment was reported 
in logging, communications, transporta- 
tion, construction, retail trade and ser- 
vices. 

Civilian employment in Nov., 1945, 
was 4,500,000; 3,800,000 were not in 
the labor force, and 167,000 were un- 
employed. 

Exports in 1945 were $3.2 billion and 
imports, $1.3 billion, both figures rep- 
resenting slight declines from 1944, 

Significant developments in the geo- 
graphical distribution of Canadian ex- 
ports in 1945 were the following: 

1. Exports to foreign countries de- 
clined from $1.8 billions to $1.7 bil- 
lions; exports to British countries de- 
clined from $1.6 billions to $1.5 billions. 

2. Exports to Great Britain declined 
from $1.24 billions to $963 millions. 

3. Exports to the United States de- 
clined from $1.3 billions to $1.2 bil- 
lions. Exports to Belgium totalled $35 
millions ($1,014 in 1944). Exports to 
France increased by $71 millions. 

On the import side the most signifi- 
cant 1945 development was the cut in 
imports from the United States from 
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$1.4 billions to $1.2 billions; the in- 
crease in imports from Great Britain 
from $111 millions to $141 millions. 


The value of agricultural capital in 
1940 was $4,481,715,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Land and buildings, $3,321,328,- 
000; implements and machinery, $462,- 
120,000; livestock, $698,267,000. Field 
crops accounted for $651,228,000 of 
1940 agricultural production worth $1,- 
235,714,000. Chief of these was 287,- 
620,000 bushels of wheat and 106,771,- 
000 bushels of oats. 


Lumber production in 1940 was 
valued at $298,035,000, of which $158,- 
230,000 was net. The country is noted 
for its newsprint production, valued in 
1940 at $158,447,000, or 70 per cent of 
all Canadian paper output. 

Mineral production in 1940 was 
valued at $529,825,000, of which one- 
half came from Ontario. Canada leads 
the world in nickel production. It is 
also increasing its output of copper 
and zinc, war metals. 


Manufacturing was conducted in 
1939 by 24,805 establishments. They 
had 658,114 employes, with salaries 
and wages of $737,811,000. The cost 
of materials was $1,836,159,000; net 
value of products, $1,531,052,000; gross 
value, $3,474,784,000. Montreal and 
Toronto are leading industrial centers. 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 








The trend is toward specialization, 


and THE CONCRETE MANUFAC. 
TURER is the only magazine pub- 
lished solely for the benefit of manu- 
facturers of concrete products and 
manufacturers of ready-mixed con- 
crete. It is the only magazine whose 
editorial content is confined to sub- 
jects of definite interest and value to 
this group. 


STAPF WRITTEN 


The preponderance of preference for 
THE CONCRETE MANUFAC 
TURER,. as unbiased surveys have 
proved time and time again, is due 
largely to the fact that the editors 
make it their business to know who 
the readers are, where they are, what 
they do. and how they can best be 
served. The contents of THE CON. 
CRETE MANUFACTURER are al- 
most entirely staff written by editors 
who thoroughly understand the prob- 
lems of these industries. These edi- 
tors spend most of their time travel- 
ling in the country to seek out the 
best material and to report conditions 
that affect the industries. 





among concrete products and 
READY- MIX concrete operators— 
thousands of them nation- wide— 











concrete block athe concrete pipe eli con- 
crete wall and floor slab makers, and many others 


SELECT AUDIENCE 5, 1C BEST BUY FOR ADVERTISERS 
—— = Because of this highly specialized edi- 

THE CONCRETE MANUFAC. torial service directed to these highly) 

TURER is circulated first as an im- specialized producers, THE CON. 


portant section of PIT AND CRETE MANUFACTURER is more 
QUARRY with its 9,603 ABC distri- widely read and more favorably com- 





bution, and secondly to a highly se- mented on than any other magazine. 
lect audience (CCA audited) of 5,108 It is this sort of publishing policy 
concrete products manufacturers, that makes for wide readership of edi- 
ready-mixed concrete manufacturers, torial and advertising content. Here. 
and companies making both products. editorial, circulation and advertising 
Thus, your sales message reaches leadership go hand in hand to give 
over 14.711 readers each month. advertisers the best buy for thei: 
money. 

Concrete Products and Ready- BIG MARKET—BRIGHT FUTURE 

Mixed Concrete Machinery ; 

Needed NOW! Manufacturers of concrete products 

® BLOCK MACHINES and ready-mixed concrete are in ur- 


gent need of all types of equipment 


© TRANSIT CONCRETE to bring their plants up to pre-wai 

MIXERS standards, as well as for plant ex- 
® BATCHERS AND BINS pansion. The need for the products 
® CONVEYORS OF ALL produced by these ew is now 


greater than ever. And, to produce 

KINDS these products takes posal a in 

® HAND TRUCKS and huge ‘aati, If you sell to the 
Many Other Ma- ready-mixed concrete and concrete 
chines product industries, the logical choice 
ACT NOW e¢ ADVERTISE NOW to carry your sales story is THE 








CONCRETE MANUFACTURER. 








‘THE CONCRETE MANU FACTURER 


540 SOUTH CLARK STREET ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





The non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 
wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; 
and sand-lime brick. 

Many processes and much of the 
equipment employed in carrying them 
out are common to most divisions of 
the non-metallic minerals industries. 
This is particularly true of those 
branches which are called “producing” 
as distinguished from “manufacturing” 
industries. 

According to Pit and Quarry Hand- 
book, 5,004 plants were producing or 
manufacturing these minerals and their 
products in 1946. 

U.S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1946 


\ggregates: 


Crushed stone nosed ‘ sae Sa 
Sand and gravel ‘ , 2,079 

eee 58 

ment 

Portland _ ; 159 
Other . err ea ; iia 6 
Gypsum 

Gypsum , 4 
Gypsum products ........ ween 18 
Lime ... sane 366 
Miscellaneous . bie 2,022 
Ready-mixed concrete .. : ‘ 445 

Net total (duplications eliminated) 5,004 

Plants making two or more products aré¢ 
ounted separately in each group but aré 
deducted in calculating the net total. 

Ll. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 


PLANTS BY STATES 





Alabama ....... 78 Nevada ine ate 19 
Arizona ; 24 New Hampshire 14 
Arkansas .. 40 New Jersey .... 149 
C ifornia . 042 New Mexico ... 11 
Colorado i oe 24 New York ..... 323 
Connecticut ; 59 North Carolina 102 
Delaware ...... 16 North Dakota .. 

D a an Galisces Baie aie 443 
a ar 92 Oklahoma ..... 60 
Georgia = elasecane Te SO og cnecnss 57 
Id ho .. = 16 Pennsylvania .. 453 
Minois ........ 269 Rhode Island .. 13 
Indiana .++++. 261 South Carolina. 29 
UD re ats cstv tes 119 South Dakota .. 27 
Kansas ......... 100 Tennessee ..... 102 
Kentucky ..... ROC 143 
Louisiana ..... ae gt oad 27 
__ SED 25 Vermont ....... 38 
Maryland ...... 75 Virginia ....... 197 
Massachusetts 140 Washington .... 88 
M MU ccc cace 226 West Virginia.. 61 
Minnesota ..... 82 Wisconsin ..... 153 
Mississippi ..... 25 Wyoming ...... 12 
Missouri ....... 167 

N braska ...... &5 U. 8 «+. 0,004 














Manufacturing in Non-Metallic Mineral Industries, 1939 


Cost of 

No. of Materials, Valueof H.P. or 

No.of Wage Wages etc. Products Prime 

Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 

CEE... ck di cieasvcbewkotane 160 23,801 31,588 68,530 192,611 554,650 

Gypsum products ........++++. 68 4,936 6,666 16,694 46,242 13,911 

Concrete products ............ 2,040 17,363 18,770 65,685 130,393 26,291 

BEE 6.6. Cae us e646 60d 000606000086 269 9,458 9,069 13,706 36,971 19,672 

Wimares WESE .occocecccessesvc 58 1,885 1,821 3,535 8,238 1,295 
Wallboard and wall plaster 
(except gypsum), building 
insulation and floor compo- 

SE bae-ad anand adae Chbneew ees 124 6,227 6,288 14,804 35,754 5,839 
Monuments, tombstones, cut 
stone and stone products 

GO stincnandcanadssenensese ,244 18,516 22,000 25,287 75,812 41,156 


—Bureau of the Census 


In April, 1946, the production index of the Federal Reserve System was as follows: 
Cement, 52 per cent below the 1935-39 average; gypsum and plaster products, 103 per 


cent above that average. 








Cement 


Since controls over the construction 
industry were not relaxed until the lat- 
ter part of 1945, production of Port- 
land cement in 1945 does not fully re- 
flect the rising tempo. In 1945, produc- 
tion was 90,840,000 barrels, a gain of 13 
per cent over 1944. Shipments were 
106,398,000 barrels. Stocks on Dec. 31, 
1945, were virtually non-existent. 

During the first half of 1946, the in- 
dustry operated near capacity in an ef- 
fort to rebuild inventories. Shortages 
of gypsum retarder and coal were 
handicaps. 

Rock Products reported that the in- 
dustry is returning to stringent pre- 
war specifications, some of which were 
relaxed during the conflict. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 160 manufacturers of cement, 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a 
gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The 
value added by manufacture increased 
9.6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 

Production in 1939 was 124,698,000 
barrels. Shipments were 125,057,000 
barrels, valued at $184,255,000. This 
was a gain of 5.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, 8.1 per cent in shipments, and 7.5 
per cent in value, as compared with 
1937. 

Portland cement accounted for 122,- 
259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship- 
ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- 
000 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 
valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. 
Natural, puzzolan and masonry cement 
to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 
pleted 1939 production. Shipments were 
2,405,000 barrels, valued at $3,362,000. 

The rank of the principal cement 
producing states is: Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Kansas. 

Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
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mately as follows, according to the 
Portland Cement Association: 


Per 

Classification cent Barrels 
Paving ‘roads, streets, air- 

WEE divcedsdaderctssedees 26 24,530,000 
Structural (buildings, 

bridges, railroads) ........ 30 ©. 36 , 796,000 
Conservation (reclamation, 

water supply, sewerage).. 18 22,077,000 
Housing and miscellaneous 

EE re as Se 26,983,000 
| eee 10 12,265,000 

TORE in 0460 eeeesssbebecousass 100 122,651,000 


In the cement, lime and gypsum in- 
dustries the raw material is subjected 
to burning in rotary or vertical kilns 
in the case of cement and lime or cal- 
cining kettles in the case of gypsum. 
Use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
creasing and this requires additional 
pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for 
steam generation or for drying coal and 
other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. 


Aggregates 


Although Portland cement is never 
used without some form of aggre- 
gate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. 

In 1945, production of sand and 
gravel was 195,524,000 short tons 
valued at $128,937,000 (average value 
66 cents a ton). This was a gain of al- 
most 1 per cent over 1944. Of the 1945 
total, 78 per cent was supplied by com- 
mercial plants and the remainder by 
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Federal, State, county and municipal 
governments. 

Official figures were not available for 
crushed stone in 1945, but indications 
were that production was considerably 
above the $160,787,000 reported in 1944, 

Rock Products reported that the 
crushed stone, crushed slag and sand 
and gravel industries are preparing 
facilities for increased output and serv- 
ice, but as in other branches of the in- 
dustry, find machinery deliveries slow. 
While new enterprises are few, many 
existing plants will be rebuilt or re- 
placed entirely. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that power equipment in use at the end 
of 1939 had a rated capacity of 643,026 
hp., 54 per cent driving stationary 
equipment such as washing and screen- 
ing equipment and generators. 

Power loading machines available 
for use included 1,090 power shovels, 
816 clamshells, 646 dragline excavators, 
614 sand pumps, 242 scraper loaders, 
and 379 loading machines of other 
types. Of the total of 3,787 loading 
machines of all types, 2,408 were driven 
by internal combustion engines; 789 
were electrically operated; 584 were 
steam-driven; 6 were operated by com- 
pressed air. 


Of the 1,736 power shovels and drag- 
line excavators, 1,628 had a dipper or 
bucket capacity of less than 3 cubic 
yards; 102 had a capacity of from 3 
to 5 cubic yards, and 6 a capacity of 
more than 5 cubic yards. 

Fuels consumed by the industry in- 
cluded 17,359,000 gallons of gasoline 
and kerosene, 330,000 barrels of fuel 
oil, and 279,000 short tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 


Concrete Products 


Because of the rapid expansion of 
the concrete products industry in 1945 
and 1946, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported that the few figures it had on 
production were incomplete. 

Rock Products reported: 

“Because it is a service product, and 
one adaptable to controlled quality, 
greater volume of aggregates will be 
sold in ready-mixed concrete. It has 
been estimated that the number of 
ready-mixed concrete plants will soon 
double the existing number. On cer- 
tain types of construction projects, 
dump trucks with special discharge 
mechanism will likely come into use 
air-entraining cements having a pro- 
nounced tendency to minimize segre- 
gation in concrete—although the tra- 
ditional truck mixer will continue to 
have extensive use as it always had. 
The industry has sought and devel- 
oped an important farm market for 
its product during the war that will 
supplement to considerable degree 
normal construction outlets. 

“Established plants are increasing 
capacity tremendously by installation 
of more vibratory concrete block ma- 
chinery units. Postwar plants will fea- 
ture labor-saving devices such as power 
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yarding and handling equipment, ac- 
celerated cycles for steam curing and 
widespread use of bulk-cement batch- 
ing equipment. The quality of cinder 
aggregates (one of the light-weight ag- 
gregates) is undergoing improvement, 
following wartime scientific study, and 
the trend definitely is in the direction 
of higher product quality, along with 
record-breaking volume. 

“Due to the lumber shortage, the con- 
crete unit has found increasingly wider 
acceptance, and 1946 and years follow- 
ing will establish new production rec- 
ords. There is a shortage of lightweight 
aggregates that will require solution. A 
greater variety of concrete products, 
particularly for floor and roof construc- 
tion, will be manufactured.” 


Miscellaneous Mineral 
Industries 


Several new lime plants, with rotary 
kilns up to 400 foot length, are being 
erected. Gypsum remains one of the 
critical short building materials and 
the industry has extensive plant con- 
struction planned or already under 
way. The phosphate industry, con- 
centrated particularly in Florida and 
Tennessee, is installing larger capacity 
earth-moving equipment and is extend- 
ing its application of froth flotation 
processing for greater recovery from 
deposits. Similarly, other of the non- 
metallic mineral industries, not related 
to construction, are planning major 
plant changes. 


Concrete Products 


The concrete products industry made 
a sensational gain between 1937 and 
1939, increasing the value of its prod- 
ucts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
or 71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
2,040; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
17,363; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
000; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
value added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
cent to $64,709,000. 

Leading products in 1939 were as fol- 


lows: 
Tons Value 
(Thousands) 
Building materials ........... $31,720 
Block and tile, except roofing 


Circular structures .......... 87 1,566 

Conduits and pipes ........... eos 22,239 

Culvert pipe ........ssee0-. 712 8,861 

RE GED cecccscccecccscces 83 888 

re ee anniinin tui ase : ont 
BN BO sc ovccvccdéve ° 

Sewer aioe phbneeensoceuons 880 10,511 


Premixed concrete, cu. yds.. 7,772 


Dimension Stone 


Output of dimension stone in 1944 
was 618,620 short tons valued at $14,- 
855,000, a decrease of 26 per cent in 
quantity and increase of 11 per cent 
in value over 1943. 

The value of monuments, tombstones, 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1939 was $75,812,000, a decline of 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number of 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Building 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 231 manufacturers of paving 
blocks and paving mixtures with prod- 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gain of 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 

American Concrete 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 

American Granite Assn., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave., 
New York. 

Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 

Gypsum Assn., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Monument Builders of America, 840 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 

National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand _ Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Assn., 927 15th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn., Munsey Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


National Sand and Gravel Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 


Institute, 7400 


SN aces okab rican teak siete 406 25.515 Ti : 
Sn Sry oo ddcdd oeeaues cee 132 3,258 Sand Lime Brick Assn., P. 0. Box 
DE UY nncccccsesacceat 70 1,765 216, Saginaw, Mich. 

Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Concrete. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUOTION.) 





Cencrete Industries Yearbook, 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5. Published by Com- 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est. 1939. 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as 
separate publication. Subscription: (1) 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete, $15 to others; 
(2) as separate publication $1 to man- 
ufacturers of concrete products and 


ready-mixed concrete, $1 to others. Trin 
size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10 Put 
lished Feb l. Forms close Dec. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agen: 
discounts, none. Circulation, 1946 ed! 
tion: (1) as section of Pit and Quarr: 
Handbook, 4,482; (2) separate publica 
tion, 3,500. (As Concrete Industries Year 
book's CCA circulation is the same as 
that of Pit and Quarry Handbook, s« 
that pub. for breakdown.) Circulation 
as separate publication: Concrete prod- 
ucts mfrs., 2,121; ready-mixed concret 
pepeneeterers, 1,447. Rates, per edi- 
tion— 
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Suggestions to Users— 





Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’ on page 13. 


Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
garding atrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,’ on page 7. 


Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 


page 22. 
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1 Edition 3 Editions 





1 page $350.00 $275.00 
3 pages 270.00 230.00 
8 or more pages 200.00 175.00 
Standard red, $50 per page 
CCA 


Concrete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Published by Complete Service 
Pub. Co. BEst. 1937. Distributed in two 
ways: (1).as section of Pit and Quarry, 
(2) as separate publication. Subscription: 
(1) as section of Pit and Quarry, $2; (2) 
as separate publication, free to manufac- 
turers of concrete products and ready- 


mixed concrete. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
9,174; (gross), 9,855; (2) as s@parate pub- 
lication (controlled), July, 1946, 5,001; 
(gross), 5.212. (As Concrete Manufac- 
turer's paid, ABC circulation is the same 
as that of Pit and Quarry, see that pub. 
for breakdown Controlled circulation; 
Concrete products manfacturers, 3,935; 


ready -mixed concrete manufacturers, 

1,173. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $370.00 $225.00 $130.00 
6 325.00 200.00 115.00 
12 295.00 180.00 105.00 

Standard red, $50; yellow, $60; bleed, $60 

per page 


For additional data see page 132 


CCA 
Bxplosives UEngineer, Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington 99, Del. Published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Est. 1923. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10\%. Pub- 


lished bi-monthly. Forms close ist. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, Dec 
1945, 9,566; (gross), 11,235. Coal mining, 
1,900; metallic and non-metallic mining, 
1,917: contracting-engineering and road 
building, 2,966; quarrying, 1,111; others, 
-1,614. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 

6 180.00 110.00 60.00 
12 160.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 


Journal of American Concrete Institute, 
742 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Published By and official organ of Ameri- 
ean Concrete Institute. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $7.50. Type page, 4%x7%. Ad- 
vertising accepted only for Feb. Technical 
Progress issue. Copy required Nov. 25. 
Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), Paid, 3,256; (Assoc. subs non- 
deductible from dues, 2,560; (gross). 
3,606. Rates—1 page, $125: 2 pages, $225; 
4 pages, $400; each add'l page, $100; 
standard color, $25 
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Pit and Q , 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 
5. Published by Complete Service Pub. 
Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8% x11\4%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 9,174; (gross), 9,855. 
Analysis of producer circulation by in- 
dustries: Cement, 929; crushed stone (in- 
cluding slag), 1,415; crushed stone and 
lime, 377; sand and gravel (including in- 
dustrial sand), 1,619; concrete products, 
1,596; others, 1,820. Analysis of producer 
circulation by occupations: Administra- 
tion and sales department individuals. 
4,304; production department individuals, 
2,181; companies and partnerships, 1,407; 
others, 303. Non-producers — Machinery 
and equipment manufacturers and deai- 
ers, 714; others, 694. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $110.00 

6 265.00 160.00 95.00 
12 240.00 145.00 80.00 


ee red, $50; yellow, $60; bleed, 
50 


For additional data see page 137. 





CCA 
Pit and Quarry Handbook, with which Is 
consolidated, Directory of Cement, Gyp- 
sum, Lime, Sand, Gravel and Crushed 
Stone Plants, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $15 to non-pro- 
ducers, one copy free to plants producing 
non-metallic minerals. Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms 
close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 1946 edition, 4,482; (gross), 
3,221; 


5.057. Cement, 432; aggregates, 
mise. non-metallic minerals, 661; others, 
268. Rates 
1 Edition 3 Editions 
1 Page $350.00 275.00 
3 Pages 270.00 230.00 
8 or more pages 200.00 175.00 


Standard red, $50 per page 
For additional data see page 187. 


Rock Products, with which is incorpo- 
rated “Cement, and Engineering News” 
and ‘‘Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 15th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,285; (gross), 11,087. Producers of ce- 
ment, 1,324; aggregates, 4,561; ready- 


mixed concrete, 414; concrete products, 
2,339; lime, 266; gypsum, 91; non-metal- 
lic, 342: engineers, 196; others, 1,701 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $180.00 $105.00 
ti 260.00 150.00 90.00 
12 235.00 135.00 75.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, $50 
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Rock Products Operator, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co. as a reprinted section 
from the regular edition of Rock Pro- 
ducts and mailed to a list of producers 
of sand and gravel, crushed stone, ready- 
mixed concrete and concrete products. 
Est. 1940. Mechanical and contract re- 
quirements same as Rock Products. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 6,941; (gross), 7,204, 
Sand, gravel and crushed gravel, 1,452; 
crushed stone and limestone, 1,377; ready 
mixed concrete, 627; concrete products, 
3,063; others, 289. Space sold only in con- 
junction with Rock Products. Rates (in 
advance to regular rates for Rock Prod- 
ucts): One page, $75; one-half page, $45; 
one-fourth page, $25. 

Standard red or orange, $20; bleed, $10 





Rocks and Minerals, Box 29, Peekskill, 
New York. Published by Peter Zodac 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published list 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 $ 4.00 





Sweet's Catalog File for Builders. 
(See BUILDING.) 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


STONE AND MONUMENTS 
Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia, 
30. Published by Secretarial Service 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5x7. Type page, 3% x5. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 840. Rates 
1 page, $309; % page, $20; % page, $10. 














Monumental News-Review, 45-51 Carroll 
St., Buffalo 3. Published by Monumental 


News-Review, Inc. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
8x11. Published 25th. Forms close 10th 


Cash discount, 2%. Circulation (Sworn), 


2,650. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $112.50 $ 68.75 $ 37.50 
6 99.00 60.50 $3.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $30. 





Ohio Monument Buildfer, 240 E. Mound 
St.. Columbus 15, Ohio. Published by 
Monument Builders of Ohio. Est. 1936 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 54x8%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $10.00 $ 6.00 
6 8.00 5.00 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PIT AND QUARRY was established in 
1916 as the ONLY paper devoted exclu- 
sively to the well-defined objective of pro- 
moting the well-being of the non-metallic 
minerals industries—improvement of meth- 
ods by stressing greater mechanization- 
improvement of profits through better un- 
derstanding of production and_ selling 
costs, improvements in financial structure, 
improvements in business opportunities, 
etc, 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 


The market reached by PIT AND 
QUARRY is big and active. The value of 
the industry’s products in recent years is 
as follows: 

1937 . .$632,000,000 1941. .$1,200,000.000 
1938.. 587,000,000 1942..* 

1939.. 710,000,000 1943..* 

1940.. 805,000,000 1944..* 


“Data not available due to military secrecy. 


These figures apply only to direct prod- 
ucts. Add to this ready-mixed concrete, 
bituminized aggregates, plaster, concrete 
products, etc., totaling another $160,(00.- 
000, and the total was over a billion dol- 
lars, in 1944. 1946 will approach the two 
billion mark. 


ORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


PIT AND QUARRY serves and reaches 
producers in every branch of the industry; 
every type of operation; and every locality 
where plants are located. It is now at an 
all-time high in producer circulation. 


RTICAL PENETRATION 


It provides editorial material for and is 
read by higher bracket individuals in every 
responsible functional occupation from 
chairman of the board, president, owner, 
vice-president, general manager, down to 
the superintendent, engineer, chemist, and 
production manager. 


ORIAL INFLUENCE 


Fo: 29 years PIT AND QUARRY has been 
pioneering with aggressive editorial leader- 
sh It is more thoroughly read because 
it publishes more exclusive articles—85% 
sta’ written—14% by paid contributors— 
les. than 1% reprinted or syndicated. 


P} AND QUARRY’s editorial content 


promotes machinery sales through stimu- 
latng and maintaining an interest in 


me hanization, and the application of more 
eth ient methods and equipment. 
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GROWTH IN PAGES 
Reading Pages Advertising 


Pe see capes 602 633 
a ree 617 680 
ng RE 670 761 
i METER TIE 649 808 
_. See 638 969 
SEE wsenenene 710 1,164 
PGR .sesconees 76 1,704 


1946 will, when complete, show 
an all-time high. 


CIRCULATION 
PIT AND QUARRY’s total net paid cir- 


culation is now at an all-time peak—over 
9,000. It reaches all key individuals who 
have the power to buy or specify your 
product. 
GROWTH IN PRODUCER 
CIRCULATION 
(Audited by the A.B.C.) 


1939 Nov...... 4641 1943 Nov......5550 
1940 Nov......5397 1944 Nov...... 6245 
194] Nov...... 6196 1945 Nov...... 6993 
1942 Nov...... 6650 1946 June..... 8195 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


PIT AND QUARRY carried 104 more 
pages of advertising in 1944 and in 1945 
averaged 15 more pages per month than 
the second publication in this field; low- 
est cost per page and per 1,000 mineral- 
producer readers. PIT AND QUARRY 
carries 84 exclusive advertisers; and many 
companies have advertised consistently for 
25 years. This proves that advertising in 


PIT AND QUARRY is a good investment. 
STAFF 


Throughout the life of the magazine there 
has been little management change and 
few changes in editorial personnel. Aver- 
age length of service is exceptional. 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 
PIT AND QUARRY editors travel con- 


stantly for editorial material from which 
editorial surveys are made to determine 
trends and industry conditions. In addi- 
tion, market surveys covering most of the 
important equipment bought by the indus- 
try are available to advertisers and pros- 
pective advertisers. 


PIT ano QUARRY 


FIRST—\n The Billion Dollar ROCK PROCESSING 
— SAND and GRAVEL — CEMENT, and other 
non metallic minerals industries. 


@ 





LEADS IN EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


A great many of the advertisements 
appearing in PIT AND QUARRY 
are exclusive. That is, even though 
other advertising media is avail- 
able. a majority of the advertisers 
in the aggregate industry feel that 
PIT AND QUARRY does the job 
well enough and therefore do not 
use other publications. 

This significant difference has been 
growing at an increasing rate, and 
at a widening ratio. 

As of the August 1946 issue, those 
advertisers exclusively using PIT 
AND QUARRY were 2 to 1 over the 


nearest competing publication. 











W. E. Trauffer, Editor, civil engineer has 
had 18 years of experience in contacting 
the industries covered by P&Q through 
visits to plants, and offices, attendance at 
technical meetings and conventions, etc. 
In this time he has visited and personally 
inspected more non-metallic-minerals plants 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
than any other man. Hundreds of his ar- 
ticles on the industry’s technology have 
appeared in PIT AND QUARRY during 
the past 17 years. 

Harry F. Utley, Pacific Coast Editor, has 
been a member of the staff since 1932. He 
has a background of experience with the 
Portland Cement Association and in the 
concrete products industry. 

Wm. M. Avery, a civil engineer, Field 
Engineering Editor, brought to P&Q four 
years ago a wide background in the steel 
industry, one of the major users of non- 
metallics. 

Floyd C. Leverette, Assistant Editor, the 
newest member of the editorial staff, has 
an outstanding war record as a flyer in the 
R.C.A.F. He also has an engineering 
background. 

Marie E. Ansel, Asociate Editor, who is 
responsible for the production end of PIT 
AND QUARRY has had years of experi- 
ence in this type of work. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SOUTH CLARK STREET * 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Chemical Process Industries) 





The industry has now passed the 50 
per cent capacity manufacturing figure. 
Manufacturing rates are steadily climb- 
ing and should by next spring reach 
100 per cent. This will, however, be 
far below the demand. Production 
cannot be increased without additional 
manufacturing facilities and these will 
be added as needed. 

The demand in this industry is based 
on the building program which is go- 
ing to need stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, cooking ware, etc., all 
porcelain enameled products. It is 
created by a vast replacement market 
which has not been supplied for over 
four years and by many new products 
using porcelain enamel finishes. 


Architectural enamel for exterior 
and interior of buildings was devel- 
oped only a few years ago. Much re- 
search has been conducted and the out- 
look is for extensive growth in its use. 

In addition to tailor made architec- 
tural enamel exteriors and interiors, a 
saw has now been developed which 
makes possible the cutting of stock 
enamel shapes on the job. It is an 
item that the industry has been seek- 
ing for many years, and the use of por- 
celain enamel as an exterior and in- 
terior finish should increase substantial- 
ly as a result. 

Porcelain enamel plants did a great 
deal of heat treating and annealing of 
war goods during the war. They 
learned much about proper flow of 
ware through their plants and this 
knowledge will be utilized in construc- 


tion of new plants for greater effi- 
ciency. 
Many continuous enamel furnaces 


are being planned to replace the inter- 
mittent furnace. 

Designers of enamel plants and sup- 
pliers of equipment for enamel plants 
reported last year that they had 
$6,000,000 worth of modernization on 
their hands. Now, in spite of a year 
of modernization, the orders on hand 
are still at the $6,000,000 figure. 

The industry has seen several signifi- 
cant changes in the process and now 
these changes are about to take place. 
Each change will require some change 
in plant equipment and operation. A 
been devised designed for 
enameling at 1500° to 
1600° F. without the use of a thick 
coating of enamel. This means a sin- 
gle coat of white on steel enameled at 
a thickness of .006 of an inch. The 
development of lower temperature fired 
enamels also opens up greater fields 
for constructional type enameled ware. 


Pottery Products 

New Products — Pottery products 
are made from plentiful materials; 
they can be made hard, durable, and 
to almost any size and shape; as a re- 
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steel has 
porcelain 


























—_— a - — 
The Ceramic Industry in 1939 
Their Cost of Value 
: Salaries Ma- Value of Added 
No. of AllEm- and Wages terials Products by Mfg. 
GLASS Plants ployees = $(000) $(000) — $(000) $(000) 
nr. Gee sereseonsecee 37 18,612 28,034 33,849 102,389 68,540 
Glass containers ....... 77 29,223 41,682 59,893 158,272 98,378 
Glass tableware ....... 115 31,137 37,759 27,033 97,317 70,284 
OPTHALMIC: 
Lenses, fittings — a 13,349 17,988 14,209 44,955 30,745 
Optical instruments, 
Dn ccucebedaeenente 30 1,735 2,480 1,114 4,746 3,632 
POTTERY: 
Floor and wall tile ..... 49 6,101 7,523 5,142 17,659 12,617 
SD sesusceepens 17 4,749 5,454 1,707 9,360 7,653 
Sanitaryware ........... 25 5,099 7,377 6,982 21,979 14,997 
RED. cntenanvecad« 31 12,710 15,166 8,157 27,801 19,644 
Electrical porcelain .... 42 6,825 8,204 7,144 20,817 13,673 
Others (china, etc.) ... 151 6,665 7,974 3,817 12,775 16,593 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 
Vitreous enamel products 55 12,347 14,236 20,348 44,239 23,891 
Enameled sanitaryware. 259 28,113 37,804 52,630 125,578 72,948 
er eee eee 979 176,665 231,681 242,025 687,887 453.495 
—Bureau of the Census 
Pased on a 1925-39 average of 100, the Federal Reserve index in June, 1946, was 
Glass containers, 237; clay products, 146. 





sult many new products are now being 
fashioned of pottery instead of metal. 


For instance, a new welding process 
used in shipbuilding utilizes porcelain 
ferrules. A ceramic sandblast nozzle 
has economically and satisfactorily re- 
placed tungsten carbide. Pottery land 
mines are being used by the armed 
forces, their lack of metal content 
making detection difficult. 

Porcelain has replaced metal in in- 
strument bases and covers, such as 
watt meters. Ceramic ware has even 
been devised for replacing metal in bed 
plates for lathes, and as grinding media 
for cement mills. Ceramic burners for 
industrial furnaces have proved suc- 
cessful. 

These are but a few of the countless 
new pottery products devised to serve 
industry and the war effort. This work 
is progressing so rapidly that the fu- 
ture will see a new branch of the pot- 
tery industry recognized as the Special- 
ty Division. 

Dinnerware—For the first time in 
many years, American dinnerware 
manufacturers have virtually no for- 
eign competition. And, in spite of large 
expansion programs, the industry is 
overtaxed in trying to meet military 
and domestic needs. 

In 1929, about 50 per cent of all 
dinnerware sold in the U. S. was im- 
ported from Europe or Asia. Conse- 
quently, even though the American 
pottery industry was of good size, it 
requires more than twice its 1929 ca- 
pacity to meet today’s needs. 

The industry has developed auto- 
matic equipment for dinnerware pro- 
duction which will put it in a favorable 
position to meet postwar import com- 
petition. 

Art Ware—tThe artware industry 
has seen rapid growth since the out- 
break of the war in Europe, due to 
cessation of imports. In recent months, 
this growth has been expedited by the 


curtailment of various metal “objets 
d’art” and novelties. Dealers have re- 
placed extinct lines of noveities, jewel- 
ry, and even appliances with readily 
available pottery artware. 


This increased interest in American 
artware has had the result of interest- 
ing larger manufacturers in this field; 
bringing new capital into the indus- 
try; and, perhaps most important, 
causing an influx of good merchan- 
disers who will help the artware in- 
dustry grow after the war. 

The industry has developed a large 
volume in figurines and costume jew- 
elry, and literally hundreds of smal! 
potteries have sprung up to produce 
this type of artware. 

The artware section is doing a busi- 
ness of about 60 million dollars a year; 
1360 potteries are in existence employ- 
ing an average of 10 people per plant 

Electrical Porcelain—The electrica! 
porcelain industry has been called upon 
to supply large quantities of insula- 
tors for new industrial plants, en- 
campments, war homes and naval ves- 
sels, as well as for radio and other 
electrical equipment used in war. 

Steatite, a high quality electrical 
enamel, made chiefly of talc, was the 
sensation of 1944. Output is valued 
at $30 million, with the ceiling yet to 
be reached. Steatite will exert a pro- 
found influence on the radio and com- 
munications field. It will make pos- 
sible a 75 per cent reduction in size of 
radios, while improving performance. 

Now electrical porcelain capacity is 
needed because of the rural electrifica- 
tion program and the prosperity of the 
farmer. Electric insulators will 'e 
needed in much greater quantity than 
the industry can produce for extending 
electrical lines into farm areas, to wire 
houses for electricity and to supp!y 
porcelain to electrical appliances. It is 
believed that at least a 25 per cent to 
30 per cent expansion is required. 
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CERAMICS, GLASS 





Stoneware—This ancient division of 
the pottery industry has come into its 
own since the war started. Stoneware 
valves, fittings, piping, tanks and spe- 
cial shapes are finding wide application 
in the chemical and explosive indus- 
tries, particularly since stainless al- 
loys are no longer available. 

Floor and wall tile—Tile manufac- 
turers are feeling the effect of expand- 
ing home building. The industry will 
have to produce $15,000,000 worth of 
floor and wall tile at the peak. This 
is far greater than any previous pro- 
duction. 

The industry has developed a tile 
which is not only thinner and more 
durable than the former product, but 
which is more easily installed. 

Capacity for manufacturing floor and 
wall tile has been reduced by one-third. 
With a postwar market about 30 per 
cent greater than 1925-26, peak expan- 
sion in the industry over present pro- 
duction capacities will be about 50 per 
cent. 

The wartime development of adhe- 
sives means that application of tile 
will be much cheaper and finished jobs 
consequently will be available for low 
cost homes. 


Glass 


Production of glass containers has 
risen continually for four or five years 
until production passed the 100,000,000 
gross mark. This is almost 1% times 
greater than any previous peak. 

The container industry will expand 
as soon as equipment is available. The 
development of a light weight container 
for beers and liquors awaits only the 
necessary machinery and will solve a 
serious problem for marketers in that 
field, while stimulating the glass con- 
tainer industry. 

The cost of the new container is less 
than the cost of reprocessing an old 
one. The light-weight container may 
reach into milk and other fields. 

Special Products — The five-year-old 
“baby” of the glass products field, fiber 
glass, has grown rapidly.. Accepted 
immediately after its introduction in 
1936 for many consumer uses such as 
insulation of stoves, refrigerators, 
homes and railway cars (in coarse 
blanket or batt form), and for fire- 
proof, rot-proof use in motors, genera- 
tors, and other industrial equipment, 
fiber glass is being used extensively for 
insulation in the big naval construc- 


ti program. Fiber glass products 
have many markets yet unexploited, 
many novel uses. The diver seeking 
the sunken submarine 0-9 wore elec- 


trically heated fiber glass underwear. 

iber glass insulation in a modern 
naval vessel saves about 60 tons in 
weight, which is equivalent to the 
weight of enough fuel for 6 extra days 
away from base. 

new glass specialty just announced 
is foam glass, a cellular glass which 
weighs only 1/15th as much as ordi- 
nary glass. It appears to have a bright 
future in the low-temperature insula- 
tion field. 


Other specialties which indicate the 
versatility of the glass industry in- 
clude glass fish net floats to replace 
those formerly imported from Japan; 
glass toilet floats to replace copper; 
glass pumps for acids and corrosive 
liquids; piping for chemical plants; 
glass signs and placques to replace 
metal; and a concrete-imbedded glass 
pipeline is under consideration for a 
long oil pipeline. Other new specialties 
are glass tubing for dairies to replace 
stainless steel, and large glass pipe up 
to 24 inches in diameter. 

Illuminating Ware — Glass lighting 
fixtures have increased in importance 
with the wide acceptance of fluorescent 
lighting, all of which requires glass 
tubing. Production has zoomed in or- 
der to meet the demands of war plants 
—both new ones and those that have to 
be re-equipped for efficient night work. 

Flat Glass—Plate and window glass 
are commonly grouped together under 
this heading. Window glass produc- 
tion has climbed steadily since the war. 


Plate glass production took a tum- 
ble with the elimination of automobile 
manufacturing, but increased airplane 
output has taken up some of the slack. 
One large plate glass manufacturer 
has converted to the prefabricated 
home field. Miscellaneous needs such as 
segmented lenses for searchlights, port 
holes for naval vessels, etc., are mount- 
ing to a worthwhile total. 

The industry now is enjoying de- 
mand by the automobile industry. 
Fortunately, they can devote most of 
their capacity to automobile glass since 
our presently restricted building pro- 
gram does not require too much plate 
glass. Window glass, however, is in 
great demand for building. Capacity 
in this industry seems to be well bal- 
anced with demand. 

Development of colored plate glass 
may alter the appearance of business 
districts as much as the arrival of the 
neon sign. 

Optical glass—The demand for op- 
tical glass for war purposes has dimin- 
ished. Now the industry can again 
devote its time to peace-time applica- 
tion of optical glass. No capacity will 


Glass Block—Glass block has enjoyed 
wide popularity since it was first put 
on the market in June, 1935. In its 
first year, without benefit of consumer 
advertising, glass block was used for 
architectural installations in 32 states. 
By the first of 1940, more than 60,000 
separate installation jobs had been 
completed, using as many as 40 car- 
loads per job. Output figures are not 
tabulated as this product is made by 
only two producers, but production has 
risen rapidly within the last two years. 

Fine Glassware—At the time of the 
outbreak of the European war, the fine 
glassware industry was almost extinct 
in the United States. Now, however, 
old plants have reopened, new organ- 
izations have been founded, and pro- 
duction has climbed. Also, the market 
for fine glassware has risen in propor- 
tion with the increase in material in- 
come and with the curtailment of other 
items requiring critical materials which 
competed for the purchaser’s dollar. 

Tableware Glass—One of the notable 
developments in this industry has been 
pe.fection of heat treating of glass- 
ware, which makes it virtually non- 
breakable. 


Associations 


American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 

Associated Glass & Pottery Manu- 
facturers, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware, 34 
Conestoga Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Glass Distributors’ Assn., 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Division, 15th and Hud- 
son Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


have to be eliminated because of the U. S. Potters Assn., E. Liverpool, 
loss of war contracts. Ohio. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Ceramic Society Bulletin, 2525 


N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 





by American Ceramic Society. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 64%x8%. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,783. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 

6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 
American Glass Review, Century Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
12 50.00 35.00 22.00 
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26 37.50 25.00 13.00 
25.00 15.00 9.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 








Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct., Cic- 





ero 50, Ill. Published by Chicago Vit- 
reous Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. 
Controlled. Type page, 7-10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,109. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 68.75 43.75 
6 87.50 59.50 37.50 
12 75.00 50.00 31.25 
Standard color, $31.25: bleed, 10%. 
Ceramic Age, P. O. Box 173, Newark, 


N. J. Published by Ceramics Pub. Co., 
Ince. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1l%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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lished 15th. Forms close ist Agency 

discounts none Circulation, 1,832 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 80.00 60.00 37.50 
12 65.00 45.00 30.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 


Ceramic Data Rook, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. 
Free to mfrs. of clay products and cera- 
mics. Trim size, 8xl11%. Type page, 7x 





10. Next edition, Sept., 1947-48 Last 
forms close Aug. 1, 1947. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request Circulation, 6,225 
Rates, consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 
] $250.00 $456.00 F 
3 225.00 410.40 
Every page over 4, $125 on one time 


? 


basis, or $112.50 on 3 time basis. Special 
12 page unit (8 white stock and 4 pages 
colored cover) complete, 1 time asis, 
$1,415.00; times basis, $1,273.50. Stand 
ard red, $50: bleed, 10% } vear bulk rate 


available 


Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren &St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly Forms close 10th 
vreceding for copy, 15th for plates 
N.1L.A.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 3,680; 
(gross), 4,345. Mfrs. of lass, porcelain 
enamel, pottery and allied ceramic prod- 
ucts, 2,187: raw materials, 156; cerami« 


schools, professors and libraries, 631; 


paid producers, 247; others, 552. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$210.00 $112.00 $ 77.00 

6 160.00 91.00 57.50 
26 137.50 82.00 50.00 


Color (red), $25 per page, or less; orange, 
blue, purple, yellow or green, $50; other 
colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 10] 
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Ceramic Trade Directory, 421 Parker St., 
Newark 4, N. J. Published by Ceramics 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929 Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x4%. 
Published June, 1946 Forms close 6 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts 
none. Circulation, 3,000. Rates—1 page, 
$90; 2 pages, $160. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 








Enamelist, 4150 E 56th St., Cleveland 65, 
O. Published by Enamelist Pub. Co. Est. 
1923. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A 
report on request. Circulation (Swern), 
3,400. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 $ 19.25 
6 49.50 30.26 18.15 
12 44.00 27.50 16.50 
Enamel Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 


Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 3%x5\. 
Published March. Forms close 6 weeks 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 2,800. Rates—1l page, $90; 2 
pages, $160. 


Finish, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
Published by Dana Chase Publications. 
Est. 1944. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 0-1. Cir- 
culation, 3,800. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $142.50 $110.00 57.50 
6 130.00 95.00 47.50 


12 115.00 85.00 40.00 
Standard red and blue, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
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discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 2,548; (gross), 2,964. 
Fabricators, jobbers, wholesalers, 528; 
dealers, contractors, glaziers, 1,576; man- 
ufacturers, 409; others, 108. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 
4 110.00 60.00 34.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 20%. 


The Glass Industry, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 23rd 
preceding. Forms close 13th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 1,483; 
(gross), 1,735. Glass manufacturers and 
executives, 666; producers of raw mate 





rials, equipment and supplies, 153 

schools, libraries, universities, students 

136; others, 593. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 65.00 
6 115.00 70.00 55.00 
12 105.00 60.00 45.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $10 





National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22. Published by Budget Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9% x 
14. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 
business. Rates upon request. 





Thomas’ Register of American Mazufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Stained Glass, 37 Walden Street, Newton- 
ville 60, Mass. Published by Stained Glass 
Association of America. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 3%x6. Published quarterly. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts. 
10-0. Circulation, 550. Rates—1 page, $45: 
% page, $25; % page, $15. Discount of 
10% and 20% respectively for semi-an- 
nual and annual contracts. 
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How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Book Number 


is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


Ts Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 
who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 
of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 
best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 
references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Gas; Oil, Petroleum; Paper: Plastics; and other specific industries) 











In the period from 1940 to 1945 the 
chemical process industries were great- 
ly expanded with a marked rise in vol- 
ume of output and a still greater rela- 
tive rise in value of product. War- 
time demands opened up huge consum- 
ing outlets for a varied line of products 
and new productive facilities had to be 
provided in order to satisfy these de- 
mands. Between 1940 and 1944 about 
$25.6 billion of new plants and equip- 
ment was added to domestic industrial 
sapacity, with the government financ- 
ing a little more than two-thirds. 

Just what portion of this investment 
went into the process industries is not 
readily determinable but new capacity 
for chemicals was financed to the ex- 
tent of $5.4 billion, which brought total 
capacity up to a point almost 140 per- 
cent above the $3.9 billion investment 
which represented the industry status 
in 1939. All productive potential was 
further increased by the extension of 
working hours in plants where contin- 
uous operation is not customary. 

The close of the war, therefore, 
found the chemical process industry 
equipped to turn out products in vol- 
ume far above peacetime standards. 
The War Production Board, in report- 
ing on American industry in war, 
stated that the unprecedented growth 
of the last five years differs in certain 
essential respects from cyclical expan- 
sion in the past. First, it started not 
from a depression trough but from a 
level almost equal to the high of the 
preceding ten years. Second, this 
growth has been stimulated and sup- 
ported by what amounted to a guaran- 
teed market for almost everything that 
could be produced and by the govern- 
ment’s readiness to provide most of the 
fixed and much of the working capital 
needed in war production. 





New Plant Construction 
(Private and Federal) 
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The report added that these differ- 
ences may signify a digression from the 
normal trend of our economy rather 
than a basis for future steady growth. 
To what extent we make those war- 
induced facilities permanently a part 
of our economic equipment will depend 
how the problems of reconversion 
postwar reconstruction are 


on 
and of 
handled. 
So far as the process industries are 
concerned, the problem of reconversion 
was relatively simple and a guaranteed 
market for everything that could be 
produced has remained in existence. 
There was a temporary dislocation fol- 
lowing the cancellation of war contracts 
but these industries produced goods 
primarily intended for civilian needs 
and a huge backlog of civilian orders 
has made up in large measure for the 
loss in buying for military account. The 
quick transfer of business from milita- 
ry to private channels may be illustrat- 
ed from a typical case. 
Twelve companies in the 
and allied products group reported 
sales of $471,929,000 in the second 
quarter, $409,499,000 in the third quar- 
ter, and $383,750,000 in the final 
quarter of 1945. War contract sales 
for these companies were $174,324,000, 
$101,651,000 and $27,074,000, respec- 


chemicals 


tively for the same quarters. Further- 
more, four of these companies reported 
comparable data for unfilled war con- 
tracts amounting to $36,734,000 at the 
beginning of the second quarter, and 
only $1,202,000 at the end of the fourth 
quarter. These figures show how quick- 
ly the chemical industry was able to 
adjust itself from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy since the increase in 
civilian demand was large enough to 
absorb most of the loss represented by 
the cancellation of military contracts. 
Most products of the process in 
dustries throughout the war period 
maintained a fair balance between pro- 
duction and consumption so there was 
little opportunity for building up in 
ventories. Hence the quick transfer of 
shipments from war agencies to privat 
industry made it necessary to hold new 
production at close to wartime peaks 
Generally, where full capacity opera 
tion has been impossible, it was not 
from any lack in consumer demand but 
because of such extraneous factors a 
labor troubles, work stoppages, ma 
terial shortages, transportation dif 
ficulties, and scarcity of containers. 


Expansion Plans 
In addition to the strong home de 
mand for chemicals and related pro 
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duets, there has been an active call for 
goods from outside countries and ex- 
ports would have reached large propor- 


tions had the goods been available. 


Actually only a relatively small part of 
foreign requirements were met. That 
industry had properly appraised its 
postwar prospects and saw no threat in 
the vast wartime expansion of facilities 
evidenced from the announcement 
made last year that manufacturers of 
chemicals and allied products planned 
spend $800 million on new plants and 
equipment in the first postwar year. 
More recent developments, including 
rising costs, scarcity of materials, and 
government restrictions on new build- 
ing have forced modification or delays 
carrying out these plans but the 
ortage of a varied line of chemical 
‘oducts demonstrates the soundness of 
such expansion planning. 
The difficulty of getting new building 
arted does not mean that chemical 
lant construction has been at a stand- 
ill this year. Construction News re- 
rts that the process industries let 
mtracts in the first quarter of 1946 
r about $97 million, with further 
roposed projects falling only a little 
iort of $70 million. Almost daily, pro- 
osals for new plants are made public 
‘most of them carrying the proviso 
that work will be started when ma- 


terials become available. One of the 
large chemical companies announced in 
its annual report that the company had 
listed 130 projects in its postwar ex- 
pansion program which involved the 
expenditure of $50 million in the next 
two years, one-half of which will be 
spent in 1946 if materials and equip- 
ment are available. In addition the 
company has developed 57 new chemi- 
cals for which full market appraisals 
have not yet been completed. 

As an offset to delays in getting all 
new building projects under way, there 
has been a gradual taking over by 
private industry of the plants erected 
by the government and operated during 
the war for government purposes. This 
has been of especial interest to the fer- 
tilizer industry because a scarcity of 
nitrogen may be eliminated by the 
private operation of former govern- 
ment plants for the production of am- 
monia and ammonia products. It also is 
possible that some of these plants may 
turn out methanol and thus avert the 
shortage of anti-freeze material which 
threatens. However, these government- 
built plants are not being restricted to 
the production of fertilizer chemicals, 
some being used for varied lines of 
chemical production. 

During the war, chemical research 
was intensified and the commercial ex- 
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ploitation of this work gives a momen- 
tum to the industry which accounts for 
its ever-increasing size and scope. The 
development of new chemicals not only 
makes possible the evolution of new 
finished products but also has a power- 
ful impact on the national economy. 
This may be exemplified in the case of 
one of the largest companies, which in 
reviewing its own chemical research 
work for the last twenty years as an 
aid to general employment, pointed out 
that in its own plants in 1945 more 
than 27,800 employees were engaged in 
the manufacture of chemicals which 
either did not exist or which the com- 
pany did not produce in commercial 
quantities in 1925. 

Practically all manufacturing in- 
dustries make use of chemicals some- 
where in their operations. However, the 
designation of chemical process in- 
dustries is reserved for those which are 
based upon the development and appli- 
cation of chemical engineering prin- 
ciples. They are bound together by a 
common interest in the improvement 
and utilization of processing technic. 
They make common use of such unit 
operations as grinding, crushing, dry- 
ing, distillation, evaporation, and fil- 
tration. The contribution of the chemi- 
cal process industries to the national 
output has been growing steadily and 
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in the immediate prewar years, re “~— 
presented about 20 percent of the total Cl ical P tri 939 
value of domestic manufactures. Ind 1 
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aterials, ue 0 
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and caustic soda. Chlorine, which has 
recently been in amply supply, is ex- 
pected to have much wider outlets in 
the near future with a consequent ne- 
cessity for enlarging production. Al- 
ready announcements have been made 


—Census of Manufactures 


The Federal Reserve System's index of chemical products production in May, 1945, 


was 138% above the 1935-39 average. 























Another process industry which has 


many raw materials is below require- 





by alkali companies of plans for the been pushed to an all time high as a ments and will move upward as soon as j 
construction of new plants. result of the war is the production of conditions make it possible. ess 
Another factor of importance in con- fertilizers. Demand for foodstuffs has The president of the industry associa- = 
nection with alkali production—and grown steadily for the last five years. tion recently summarized the position in 
this is by no means confined to the al- This is true not only of home require- of plastics and the prospects for the was 
kali field—is the fact that equipment ments but also of the tonnage which year ahead by saying that if 1939 re- i 
has been kept in operation continuously the U. S. has been contributing to out- presents 100 percent, production of a 
for the last five years with no interval Side countries. The urgency for supplies thermoplastic molding material reach- 194 
net 


for repairs or replacements. At present 
much of this equipment is near the 
breaking point and the installation of 
new equipment figures prominently in 
all plans for increasing production. 
What is true of the alkali supply situa- 
tion applies more or less to many other 
branches of chemicals. 

The most important new chemical- 
consuming market which the wartime 
era gave in the industry was the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber. Pro- 
ducers of synthetic rubber were forced 
into commercial operation before their 


has been more pressing since the ter- 
mination of the war. For the 1946-1947 
season the food program, and concur- 
rently the fertilizer program, is de- 
signed for still larger outputs. There 
is no data upon which to base an es- 
timate of how soon outside countries 
will become self-sustaining, but even 
if export demands drop materially it 
is probable that fertilizer production 
and consumption in this country will 
continue on a far higher plane than in 
prewar years. 

While the building program and au- 





ed 300 percent in 1945. At the end of the 
first quarter of 1946 it was about 750 
percent and by 1947 it is expected to 
reach 1730 percent. He further stated 
that in spite of the increase in output, 
the supply is inadequate and will re- 
main so for some time. Earlier reports 
from manufacturers disclosed that 
plans had been made for providing new 
facilities which would entail an invest- 
ment of $107 million and that by the 
middle of 1947 new production alone 
will amount to from 250 million to 300 
million pounds. 











research work had been completed but tomotive production in the first half of Glass plants have quickened opera- soay 
they gave the war machine a much 1946 failed to come up to expectations, tjonal rates since the end of the war i 
needed material and in the meantime sales of paint, varnish and lacquer byt the supply of soda ash and other Ci 
research has continued and has con- were the highest in the history of the materials at times has brought cut- war 
tributed to improvements in the syn- industry. This was accomplished in the backs in output. During the war, glass 
thetic product as now turned out. For face of marked shortages in several of was more plentiful than some of the 
general purpose use, there appears to the most important paint-making ma- other materials which are used for e, 
a preference in the consuming in- terials, including pigments, chemical packaging. Hence the demand for glass I 
dustries for the natural product. Na- colors, and drying oils. Concentration ¢ontainers soared to record heights and hon 
tural rubber, however, will not be on the production of finished products this condition has not changed ma- mee 
available in quantities large enough to which require a minimum of the scarce terjally. It is probable that glass con- exp 
. . ° P ° - War 
satisfy world needs for some time to materials has resulted in a relatively tajners will hold a good part of the >" 
come. The synthetic rubber schedule higher output of interior paints and markets they monopolized in recent shor 
for 1946 calls for a supply of upwards enamels and a drop in the volume of years. Flat glass held a minor place in rest 
of 700,000 long tons. This means that exterior types. A similar story of short- the war vears but the revival in build- a 
: : ; . / 2 : - iS ef 
chemical consumption in that field will ages runs throughout the process in- jng and the return of automotive pro- ties 
be at about the same level as at the dustries and are significant as they duction have broadened requirements and 
wartime peak. make clear that current production of for window and plate glass with every mari 
. . . on © 
indication that these branches will ties 
. " establish new production records in the the 
. f als 
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A McGRAW-H 


® Market Scope 


Throughout the war years, the chemical proc 
ess industries showed a phenomenal growth with 
value of output jumping from a little more 

11 billion in 1939 to clese to $25 billion 
1945. While a good part of production 
was consumed somewhere in the war effort, 
an purchasing power rose so high that its 
rements could be filled only in part. It has 
estimated that general production from 

10 to 1945 was expanded to a point where it 
net military needs and left a surplus for normal 

suming lines which was about the same as 


nan 


an 


it provided in 1939. The close of the war, 
heretore, found a* huge backlog of civilian 


lemands which enabled the chemical process 
stries tO maintain the record production 
jules which characterized the war period 

In several cases civilian industries have operated 
ve the wartime rates because more raw ma 
rials were released for their use. Hence, the 
cal process industries are now established 


level which makes their wartime outputs 


} car ( [ i 
T her | na tr y K j 
The emical process in ‘ iy be de 
representing about plants en 
gag nm the manufacture f chemicals and 


products, fertilizers, glass and ceramics, 
, , , 
ind varnish, plastics, lime and cement 


ynthetuc hbers 








ip, rubber, rayon 
pe pulp, refined oleum products 
ga reatme ls and fats 
value of output will a int for up 


wards of 20 percent of all manufactures 


® Market Outlook 


The first postwar year has demonstrated that 
lustries are not physically equ 

he demands made upon them. Plans fi 
expansion were drawn prior to the end of the 
War but relatively slow progress has been made 
putting them into execution because of the 


- . 
ge « essential materiais and because of 


restrictions which have affected the type of new 
The necessity for plant expansion 

emphasized by the inability of present facili 
lomestic requirements in full 


i satisfy the most pressing needs of foreign 


e urgent needs of the process it 
ries is new equipment. This is true not only for 


w plants which are under nstructior 





1 those which are contemplated but also for 
existing plants which have worn out much of 
i installations through constant over-use 
ng period. Active calls for new equip 
ent Kewise are coming from various foreign 
tries and for some time to come, the output 
pment makers will be limited only by 
rking capacities and the availability of 

1 other essential materials 
nediate objectives are concerned with turn- 
t machinery and finished prod in as 
me as possible but the chemical engi 
cupied with transforming the technics 
experience gained in the last five years int 
ret and improvements in processes 


permit a more economical manufa 


StaDlished products and at the same 


gz int mmercial production the hun 


a 


dreds of new products which research has de 
veloped in recent years 


® Editorial Influence 


Chemical Engineering is edited for chemical 
engineers and for men in executive positions in 
the chemical process industries who are con 
cerned with production, distribution, and com 
pany expansion. These men are responsible for 
the selection of new plant sites, the approval 
of new plant designs, and the purchase of the 

I 


| n 


machinery and equipment to be installed 
the operating plant, theirs is the decision upon 
which the choice and purchase of raw materials 
is made and some of them supervise every 
step of manufacture through which these raw 
materials pass until they finally emerge as the 
company’s finished products 

Chemical Engineering publishes information 


on new production processes, new hinery 
and equipment, on raw materials, a the 
finished products for which the proc : 

tries must find markets. This includes i 


economic and technical phases necessary to man 
agement and production control 

In addition to articles on the rapidly chang 
ing technology of chemical engineering, eacl 
issue contains contributions on departmental 
matter including: New Equipment, listing of 
New Products, Plant Notebook, interpretations 
of Washington News, News of Industry, Per 
sonals, news of Pacific Process Industries, Cor 
rosion Forum, and Foreign News. Other features 
include Flow Sheets of the Process Industries, 
Tables and Graphs showing production and 
consumption trends, Indexes of Activity, Tabu- 
lation and Information on Materials and Con 
struction, and Current Prices. Every factor, based 
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The Most Direct and Effective 
Route to Buyers 


Chemical Engineering is edited for chemical 
engineers, responsible for management and 
operation of the larger, highly organized 
plants which produce over 97% of the mdus 
tries’ products. It is on the men concerned 
with production in these worthwhile plants 


that Chemica Engineering concentrates 1ts 


circulation work 

Chemical Engineering reaches a high per 
centage of production men in the larger and 
nost progressive units in the industry 

Chemical engineer readers are generally 
responsible for continuity of operation; uni 
formity and quality of product; savings of 
time, energy and materils; selection of oper 
iting equipment and processes, now, during 
the war emergency and for tomorrow's peace 
time opportunity 

These are the men who must be reached 
to successfully sell to chemical processing 
plants. Chemical Engineering offers the most 


direct and effective route to buyers 


The Latest Information 
Available in the Market 
and Media File 


Here you will find a detailed definition of 
the Chemical Process Industries; plant and 
equipment expenditures; new plant con 
struction 
Included ire the Chemical Engineeri 

Market; Editorial Scope; and details of ad 
vertising rates and policy and mechanical 
specihications Mailed on request 








Solids handling equipment 

Liquid and gas handling equipment 
Packaging equipment and containers 
Disintegration equipment 

Chemical reaction equipment 
Mixing equipment 

Stills, evaporators, heat excnangers 
Ory separation equipment 

Wel separation equipment 
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Materials of construction 


Other such items as miscellaneous plant equipment (small teols, lighting, fire extin- 
g guishers, welding outfits, etc.) and plant sites. J 


Dryers 

Alr conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment 

Power transmission equipment 

Lubrication 

Steam and power generating equipment 

Electrical equipment 

Control instruments 

Raw meoteriais 
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What's in a Name? 











Chemical Engineering reaches the men in processing plants who daily use 
the kind of materials and equipment you want to sell. You want to know 
bow and where and when your type of product is used. 


To add to your information, Chemical Engineering's promotion piece, The 
Chementator, is running a series of pictured tours through processing 
plants. This adapts the ever popular monthly feature — Chemical Engt- 


neering’s Pictured Flowsheets. 


With this are the highlights of the 


Chemical Engineering article on the process illustrated with particular 
emphasis on materials used and the application of equipment. 


If you are not on The Chementator mailing list, 


tell us and it’s yours with our compliments. 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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premium on efficiency of operations in 
order to meet the competitive situation 
which ultimately must result. Mechani- 
zation promises to be carried out to a 
degree hitherto unknown and _ this 
means an unprecedented demand for 
all the mechanical appliances which 
mechanization implies. Mechanical re- 
quirements of the process industries 
cover such a wide range that they prac- 
tically include everything in the equip- 
ment category. Those most commonly 
and widely used include: 


Solids Handling—Cranes, hoists, air lifts, 
conveyors, stackers, bins, trucks, cars. 
Liquid and Gas Handling—Pumps, com- 
pressors, fans, nozzles, blowers, pipes, 

valves, tanks. 

Disintegration—Crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers, shredders, colloid mills. 

Mixing—Mixers, agitators, kneaders, emul- 
sifiers. 

Evaporating and Distilling—Stills, columns, 
evaporators, vacuum pans. 

Heating, Cooling and Freezing—Heat ex- 
changers, coolers, condensers, compres- 
sors, coils. 

Dry Separation—Screens, electrostatic pre- 
cipitators, air and magnetc separators, 
air filters, dust collectors. 

Wet Separation—Filters, washers, screens, 
thickeners, classifiers, presses, expellers, 
centrifugals, flotation cells, dialyzers. 

Drying and Firing—Dryers, kilns, furnaces. 

Controlling—Instruments such as fiow- 
meters, gages, thermometers, volt meters, 
samplers, feeders and scales. 

Chemical Reaction—Autoclaves, kettles, re- 
torts, nitrators, digesters, tanks, vulcan- 
izers, special equipment. 

Packaging—Filling, closing and sealing ma- 
chines, containers. 

Air-Conditioning — Air-conditioning sys- 
tems, unit heaters and coolers. 

Power Transmission—Belting, chain drives, 
gears, bearings, couplings, speed reduc- 
ers. 

Lubrication—Oil and _ grease, 
systems, grease cups. 


lubrication 








Production Trends of Important Chemicals 





5 months 
Unit 1939 1946 1946 

Bae. embers ida cds d4s Cn scbeensinc dunt M Ib. 181,156 526,264 172,881* 
ne Bee Dee Pe by By PR Ph PRE FF. M Ib. 91,919 526,264 106,978* 
Acids— 

BE aecedcedwennceven ens feueeueeeeuesen M Ib. 119,653 294,940 97,861* 

re Orn. ent Tons 140,338 407,598 133,662 

DT Giuwkesnechadédeersesounvncasecetaven Tons 167,740 447,082 160,640 

Phosphoric (60% HePOua)....cccccccccccccs Tons 76,910 717,859 346,194 

RRS Re a es eee Tons 4,794,700 8,608,364 3,502,338 
pe a ne ee ee ee Tons 113,609 548,755 203,262 
DT 366s tebhenineeesceaectoheenecechends M gal 104,913 191,165 51,056* 
SPUR e MOORE, MEPTIRE, ccccocccacscheweneseus M lb. 66,904 129,275 33,092* 
Ce GED vocccnccossedaveveneseseness Tons 167,592 670,071 206,743* 
Calcium phosphate, menobasic............ M lb. 37,038 62,726 28,536* 
Carbon bisulphide Ee aR Sa a aS M Ib. 161,524 329,845 94,717* 
Carbon dioxide, gas and liquid............. M Ib. 105,683 211,912 85,148 
Carbon dioxide, solid (dry ice)............ M Ib. 356,894 659,692 240,946 
Ce sexes eeee en scd0s endear dueeeaneans Tons 485,554 1,182,102 455,812 
ee OEE M Ib. 67,897 103,654 28,193* 
PUNE 5. 3's. 6 0 o. win.cpakeo Re eed ae M Ib. 134,479 477,822 159,544* 
PE ccckcecnkeeeeraseecatuseeeneseeeee M cu. ft. 1,124,168 22,227,000 6,894,000 
Methanol, synthetic ... . M gal. 34,147 74,100 27,100* 
ED cia «Ginn wie b-n wee pane ededbacede Gated M Ib. 69,577 204,815 65,283* 
Phthalic anhydride M Ib 44,274 123,302 35,149°* 
Soda Ash— 

Total Q@MMONIA PFOCESBB. ....cccecsccsccess Tons 2,011,804 4,375,017 1,756,044 

PE “dda ceunndecevenedesseuhéeseenencan Tons 132,897 182,065 82,907 
SoGimm BWICATOOMALS ...ccccecccesececcveses Tons 148,610 174,949 ,144 
Sodium bichromate and chromate......... Tons 54,385 80,672 37,579 
SY (ODE ns ns cbtind tae Geb eae ee Tons 826,900 1,864,334 748,228 
Sodium Phosphate— 

IE: ‘a catwik« sso 0esedeeaenaneaaneaene Tons 3,197 14,783 4,903 

DE -.6.¢666 ackbewen nea cn ehebenenenwue Tons 13,431 61,254 25,800 

Tribasic Re en a, ees a Tons 114,687 88,731 42,535 
Sodium silicate ‘tats enbtageaseeneateauneas Tons n.a. 410,669 158,322 
Sodium Sulphate— 

DEE. iccncktscasdesadsneasanieeanane Tons 42.498 83,201 22,372 

Glaubers salt and salt cake.............. Tons 260,644 755,125 226,724 
ME 24b¢edenet $06 66 bCOG OREN SS ONEKEEEOON M gal 19,767 150,042 9,647* 


*Four months. 


Data collected by United States Bureau of The Census and U. S. Tariff Commission. 





Steam and Power Generation—Boilers, 
stokers, turbines, engines, coils, pipe and 
valves for process steam, fuels. 


Generation and Use of Electricity—Genera- 
tors, motors, transformers, switchgear. 
Miscellaneous—Welding equipment, tools, 

lighting, fire extinguishers, etc. 





Relation of Chemical Process to Other Industries 


Chemical Process 


bate tttcne at 
$10.949,036,311 















Food ; 
Industries 
$10,618,025,930 


Machinery 
Manufacture 


$ 9,912,333,468 





Miscellaneous 


$ 9,879,804,055 






Metal Industry 
$ 9,164,384,952 









Industries 





Source: 1939 
Census of Manufactures 
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Many of the above items are used in 
each one of the chemical process in- 
dustries. 


The 1939 census shows that power 
was expended in the chemical process 
industries at the rate of 30,000,000,000 
kw., of which approximately 50 per 
cent was generated within the plants 
and the rest purchased. 


Over 800,000 electric motors are in 
service in the chemical process indus- 
tries and aggregate horsepower in ex- 
cess of 12,500,000. This total represents 
approximately 27 per cent of the total 
horsepower in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average horsepower of 
motors used is 15, but all types are 
used from fractional sizes to the larg- 
est. One noticeable trend is toward 
the use of vapor-proof and dust-proof 
motors. 


Fuel consumption in 1939, including 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
70,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 845,000,- 
000 M cubic feet of natural and manv- 
factured gas, 2,185,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, and 650,000 tons of coke, 
amounted to 50 per cent of the fuel 
consumption for all industries. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PROCESS INDUSTRIES market 





ee Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 


common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
‘pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Sweet's File for the Process Industries, one of 
seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially de- 
signed to meet the catalog needs of operating and 
maintenance officials of important manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the process industries. The current issue of 
this file contains 279 manufacturers’ catalogs, totalling 
2,052 pages, filed in 6 sections and 37 sub-sections as 


follows: 


thermal insulation 


Processing Equipment 


crushing and grinding refractories 
mechanical separation roofing and siding 
flooring 


mixing 

drying and forming 
heat transfer 
fabricated plate 
non-metallic 


paints, finishes, waterproofing 


Structural Equipment 


structural systems 
doors and windows 
partitions, fences and guards 


Mechanical Equipment 
ventilators 


material handling chimneys 
power transmission 
electrical Piant Utilities 


pumps and compressors 
pipe and fittings 
valves and traps 


power generation 

water conditioning 

air conditioning and refrigeration 
lighting 

protection and communication 


measuring and controlling 
miscellaneous equipment and 





supplies 
Contractors and Special Services 
Moterials 
general 
metals Insulation 
masonry concrete 
glass engineers 


Distribution 


Sweet’s File for the Process Industries is distributed 
annually to manufacturers of chemicals, drugs, explos- 
ives, fertilizers, food products, glass, leather products, 
oils, paint, paper, plastics, rock products, soap, etc. 
Individuals reached are plant executives, engineers 
and technically qualified purchasing officials. Of their 
many titles, the following are typical: President, Vice- 
president in charge of Production, General Manager, 
Plant (or Works) Manager, Chief Engineer, Production 
Manager, Maintenance Superintendent, Director of 
Purchasing. Total distribution — 10,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet’s File for the Process Industries is scheduled for 
issuance late in the year preceding its issuance date. The 
time required for its compilation and production neces- 
sitates the settlement of catalog plans and the receipt 
of service orders well in advance of the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. || 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrale 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may bé had through members of 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available to 
clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etc.). 
Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distributien. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 

Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer's catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet's range 
between 8/10 and 31% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 

(1) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 
catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 
catalog filing and distribution; 
use of confidential distribution lists—excepting 
Sweet’s File for Builders. 


Sweet's charges do not include 


photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
York office. 
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garding (1) producer, (2) materials. 
(3) equipments, and (4) services. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 

Market Studies in the Chemical Process 

Industries—Pumps. 

This is the latest in the series of mar- 
keting studies prepared by the research 
department of the Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, and describes the prac- 
tices and policies in buying and speci- 
fying pumps for the process industries. 
Associations 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, O. 

American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Chemists, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

American Oil Chemists Society, 509 
Poydras St., New Orleans. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Ameri- 
can Vegetable Oils and Fat Industries, 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Calcium Chloride Association, Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit. 

Chemical Alliance, Inc., Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Chlorine Institute, 50 E. 
New York. 

Electrochemical Society, 
University, New York. 

Essential Oil Association of U. S.., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Glycerine Producers Association, 295 
Madison Ave., New York. 


4ist St., 


Columbia 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


National Association of Insecticide, 
& Disinfectant Mfrs., 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 

National Fertilizer Association, In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Oilseed Pro- 
ducts, 149 California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, 1500 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 

Plastics Materials Mfr’s Association, 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Society of Chemical Industry, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfr’s 
Association, 260 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Agricultural Chemicals, 254 W. 3ist St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Published by Industry 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th Forms close 20th 


preceding Agency discounts 15-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
‘ 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $15 


Chemical & Engineering News, 332 W 
42nd St.. New York 18 Published by 
American Chemical Society Est. 1923. 
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Subscription. $2. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th and 25th. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discount, 10-0. Circulation, 43,666. Rates 
rt page, $400; 6 pages, $355: 12 pages. 
315. 

Standard orange, red, green, blue, $75; 
bleed, 20% 


Chemical Engineering, with Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.. Inc. Est. 1902. Sub- 





War Production Board 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published about 18th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula 
tion, 24,951; (gross), 27,016. Mfg. com 
panies and executives, 5,387; technica 
works executives, 2,557; research dire: 
tors, chief and plant chemists, 1,40! 
engineers, 5,034; independent labora 
tories, 4,351; chemists and metallurgists 
2.277: professors and instructors, 619% 
chemical engineering students, engineer 
ing schools and colleges, 901; others 
4,250 tates per page—less than 


pages, $375 


Pages Pages 
3 $345 18 $325 
6 340 24. 320 
9... 336 36.. 310 
: re 48. 300 


Standard yellow, orange, red, blue 
green, $65; bleed, $65 per page; addi 
tional pages same issue, $25. 


For additional data see insert between 
pages 144-5 


Chemical Engineering Catalog, 330 W 
42nd St.. New York 18. Published by 
Reinhold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Cor 
trolled. Trim size, 8x10%. Type pag 
7 1/6x10. Published August. Forms 
close April 15. Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation (Swern), 15,300. Rates 
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How BIG Is This Market? 


In the chemical process field there are approximately 
part, these are large plants. 


16,000 plants in all lines (see lines in box) 


... for the most 


Annual value of manufactured products has for many years been in the vicinity of 11 to 12 Billions of Dollars. 
(Note: these are pre-war figures . . . used to avoid abnormal wartime inflations. It can be stated conservatively that 


post-war figures will be even larger.) 
No of Piants 


Value of Manufactured P uct 





How Many Potential 


Customers in This Field? 


There are 16,000 (approx.) chemical process plants, 
mostly large plants. It is a small plant that has fewer 
than five (5) important production men... men who 
buy materials and equipment. We know that many 
large plants have literally scores of such men. A con- 
servative figure, as an average, is ten (10) such men 
per plant. 

Then a fair figure for the total number of "potential 
customers” in this field must be somewhere between 


80,000 and 160,0000. 
Certainly it is safe to state, there must be... . 


Is “Complete Coverage” 
Possible? 


“Complete coverage” is a loose phrase . 
often loosely used. 

To date, no publication in this field has ever given 
“complete coverage” of these “over 100,000 produc- 
tion men . . . the potential customers.” 

Nevertheless it is obvious that large circulation is 
essential to do any “adequate job." 


How CHEMICAL PREVIEW Covers This Field 


The prime interest of active production men (as well as Research Directors, 
etc.) is in the new developments in materials, in equipment . . . in new ideas 
that solve plant problems through new practices. This basic fact has been 
demonstrated time and time again . . . in readerhip studies . . . over the 
past 25 years. 

The only publication in existence that deals solely with this type of news, 
prepared specifically for the chemical process field production men . . . is 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW. 

Thus CP is unique and completely “different” . . . vastly different from all 
other chemical papers . . . vastly different from the so-called “equipment 
papers”. 


Do The Real BUYERS 
Read CHEMICAL PREVIEW? 


For the past seven years . . . month in and month out. . . actual response 
from CP's readers has topped all other publications in this field. 


. . all too 


Here is striking demonstration of readership . . . and check of quality 
demonstrates that these readers are the “key men of production". 


Proven Readership . . . by Titles: 


Here is the result of a typical ‘test analysis” of request subscriptions . . . of 
those received in one’ month: 


%, of total °%/, of total 
Company Officials 25.3% Purchasing 2.7% 
Works Executives 16.4% Miscellaneous 6.3%, 
Engineers 26.5% No Title . 3.9% 
Chemists 28.3%, 99.4%, 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


737 N. Michigan Ave. 12 East 41st St. 
Chicago 11 New York 17 
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i PATS 
for the 
ADVERTISER 


Unique Format 


Editorial on Every Page 
—maximum reader interest 
cover to cover. 


No “Solid” Advertising Sections 
—no "hurdles" for reader to jump. 


“Buried” 


from 


No Advertisements 
in Back 
—every ad has equal opportunity. 


Issue Lies Flat 
—Reader can see ALL your copy. 


“Breathing Space” 
—for All Advertising. 


No Mechanical Problems 

—same size space as standard 
papers. 

—plates are interchangeable. 


rculation Covers These Chemical 
Process Industries 


Breweries, distilleries, Paints, varnishes 
wineries Paper and pulp 
Chemical & Allied Petroleum refining 
Products and products 
Coke oven products Plastics, cellulose, 

Composition products rayon, etc. 


Drugs, pharmaceuti- 
cals, cosmetics 
Fertilizers 


(fibre, etc.) Public utilities, govt., 
consultants 
Rubber goods 


Soap, cleaning 


Food Products compounds 

Leather Tanning Stone, clay, glass 

Metallurgical products 
equipment Allied lines 


For detailed figures see data under 
"Publications" in this Section. 


Combination Rates with 
FOOD PREVIEW 


. . . Advertisers in CP and FP enjoy 


benefit of 


lower combination 


rates. 


Se ee See a a 
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$900; 
Addi- 


$600; 4 pages, 


page, $440; 2 pages, 
pages, $1,500 


6 pages, $1,200; 8 






tional pages, $150 Insert catalogs (elec 
trotype supplied) 8 pages, $1,770; 12 
pages, $2,360; 16 pages, $2,950; 32 pages, 
$5,31 

Color, $25 per pag minimum 8 pages; 
30% discount for complete inserts sup- 
plied 





@ 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18 Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x1l1l\%. Type 
page 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 26th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 9,410; (gross), 10,083. Mfg. com- 


3.610; works execu- 


panies and officials, 
; research direc- 





tives, 380; engineers, 352 

tors 770; sales and advertising person- 

nel, 384: independent laboratories, 926; 

others, 3,461. Rates 

Times l Page % Page \% Page 

$230.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 

6 185.00 100.00 52.00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.00 

Standard red, orange, blue, green, or 

yellow, $50; bleed, $30 

Buyers’ Guidebook Number. Published 


October 25th as the 13th issue 
Rates for Chem- 


annually 
of Chemical Industries. 


ical Manufacturer’ Catalog section and 
Equipment and Container Manufactur- 
ers’ Catalog section, based on 1-year 
contract 1 page, $320; 2 pages, $240; 3 
pages, $200 Catalog inserts furnished 
by advertiser—2 pages (1 sheet), $300; 
8 pages, $650; 16 pages, $1,100 


Standard colors (red, blue, green), $50; 


bleed, $30 per page 


Rates in buying sections—% page (3% x 
2) only unit accepted, based on 3-year 
contract 1 unit, $60: 6 units, $40; 12 
unit $30: 24 units, $25; 48 units, $22; 


units, $20 


wy 


Chemical Preview, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, P ublished by Putman Pub 
Co Est. 1938 Trim size, 11%x11% 





Type page, 7x10 Minimum aynee, 3%x 
‘4%. Published monthly from an., 1947 
Forms close 56th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
( llation July-Aug., L946 25, 183; 
) 28, 10. Brewers distillers, 
“ neric 1194 cnetmi iis, UGE drugs, 
f fertilizer 1,186; food 1,667: 
pa 1,92 paper pulp, 1,364: petrol- 
f : 5 stone, clay glass 

iu 46 thers 10,225. Rat 


based on space use 4 within one year in 


Chemical Preview and Food Preview—1! 
page, $376: 6 page $296; 12 pages, $290 
Rate July, 1947 1 page, $456: 6 pages 
$384; 12 pages, $368; 24 pages, $356 
St lard red, orange blue, green, ve 
w, $75. Other color rates on applica 
ti Bleed 20% 
For additional data see page 149 
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Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 332 
W. 42nd St New York 18 Published by 


Amer in Chemical Society Est 1909 
Sut ription industrial and analytical 
edit $4 Trim size, &8x11% Type 
page 7x10 Industrial edition published 


analytical edition, 15th of publica- 


tion month. Forms closs industrial edi 
tion, 10th preceding; analytical, 25th pre- 
‘eding Amency discount, 10-0 Circula 
St.700; (gross), 34,062. Companies 
! oft vork executives 
engineers 38 chemists 6.738 
re) directors 751 indepe ndent 
5.3 t ucte 2,604 
i4. Rat 1 on spaced used 
r—l j $ f pages, $340 
$312 i $304 
rd color (orange, red, green, blue), 
: bleed. 20¢ 
Isotopics, Dalewood Ave., Bedford 
Oo Published by Cleveland Sectior 
Ar Chemical Society Est 1924 Con 
trolled Trim size, 5%x8% Type page 
x Put hed onthly, Nov. to June 
For 8 st A we y discounts 
Circulatior $ Ra 
I Pag Pa 1 Pa 
$ s 
8 ‘ ( { 
( ee bleed. 1( 


Journal of Chemical Education, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18. Published by Divi- 
sion of Chemical Education, American 
Chemical Society. Est. 1924 Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 22nd preceding. 
Forms close 15th. N.1.A.A. statement on 


request Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 
lation, (Sworn), 6,342. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 45.00 

6 90.00 55.00 40.00 

12 80.00 50.00 35.00 


Color, $50: bleed, $10. 





Oil and Soap, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago 1. Published by American Oil Chem- 
ists Society. Est. 1923. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%\. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,269. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % P 

1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 

6 85.00 ty + 35.00 

12 75.00 30.00 


$20; blee yg $10. 
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Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 John St. 
New York 7. Publishhed by Schnell Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x15%. Type page, 8 13/16x13%. 
Published Monday. Forms close two 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,292; (gross), 8,832. Manu- 


Standard red, 





facturers, §,121; wholesalers, 1,828; 

others, 1,371. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1- 3 $132.00 $ 84.00 $ 60.00 
8-12 110.00 75.50 48.00 
26-51 103.00 61.00 42.00 
§2 96.00 55.00 34.00 
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Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W. 
3ist St.,. New York 1. Published by Mac- 


Nair-Dorland Co. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 
7x10 Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discount, none. Circulation, net. 
4,513; (gross), 5,117. Soap mfrs. and 
converters, 997; sanitary chem. mfrs. and 
supply houses, 1,428; proprietary chem. 


products mfrs., 459; other mfrs. and dist. 


of raw materials, 484; others, 1,177. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 

Color, $25; bleed, $15 





Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 3ist St.. New 
York 1 Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published Mar. Forms 
lose Jan. 15th. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and Sani- 
tary Chemicals”). Rates—™ page, $55; 
| page, $100; 2 pages, $160: 3 pages, $200 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $15 





Iowa. Published 


Soybean Digest, Hudson, 
Assn. Est. 


by The American Soybean 
1940 Subscription, $1.50 Trim size 
S'ox1ll% Type page, 7x10. Published 
L5th. Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, 5,43 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100 00 $ 52.50 30.00 
6 95 00 50.00 27.50 
90.00 7.50 25.00 


color, $30: bleed, $5 


Standard 





Sweet's File for the Process Industries, 
Y 


119 W ‘Oth St.. New York 18, N. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 


Corporatior Est. 1914. \ bound file of 
manufacturers’ catalogs, used as a source 
f buying information by those in charge 


plant operation and maintenance 
Re vised annually and lent to qualified 
for one year. Distribution 


plant execu- 
officials, government 
and buying agencies 
talogs in Sweet's Files consist of mul- 
ples of four pages. Typography and 
lor printing as desired. Trim page 
re, S%x1l in. Charges include catalog 
lesign, or such assistance as may be de- 
red, printing, filing, distribution and 
confidential distribution lists. No 


(Sworn) 10.000 to engineers, 
ves, purchasing 


urement offices 


use ot 
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agency commission. No cash discount. 
For catalogs in Sweet's File for the Pro- 
cess Industries, including one extra color 
on first and last pages, complete service 


charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
$1,020; 8-page catalog, $1,590; 12-page 
catalog, $2,160; 16-page catalog, $2,730: 
20-page cat: 1log, $3,300; 24-page catalog, 


$3,870; 28-page catalog, $4,440; 32-page 
catalog, $5,010. Charges for other speci- 
fications on request. Note: combination 
charges for catalogs distributed also in 
other Sweet’s Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files. (See 
Building, Engineering Construction, Pow- 
er Plants, Design Engineering, Manufac- 
turing Industries and Chemical Process 
Industries sections of Market Data Book.) 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cagu, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St 
Louis. 


For additional data see pages 146-147 





Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- 
tries, 137 Wellington St., W. Toronto 1 
Ont. Published by Westman Publica 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3.50; 
U. S. A., $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
lst Agency discount, 15-2 Circulation 





Mar., 1945, 2,577. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 27.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 °3.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





FERTILIZERS 





American Fertilizer, 1990 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia 3. Published by Ware Bros 
Co. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim siz« 
7144x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 day 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
a3 55.00 38.00 22.00 
45.00 30.00 18.00 


Standard red, $20.00 


American Fertilizer Hand Book, 19°' 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Pub 
lished by Ware Bros. Co. Est. 1907. Con 
Publishe 





trolled. Type page, 5° Mx8%. 

May 15th. Forms close Mar. 15th. Agen¢ 

discounts, 10-5. Circulation, 1,376. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

Standard red or green, $25. 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., 
W., Atlanta. Bst. 1910. Published | 
Walter W. Brown Pub. Co., Inc. Sul 
scription, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub 


lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agen: 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,565. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.0! 
6 78.00 50.00 30.01 
12 70.00 45.00 25.0 





Journal of the American Society ot! 
Agronomy, P. 0. Box 353. Geneva, N. Y 
Published by American Society of 
ronomy. Est. 1908. Subscription, $5 





and Canada). Trim size, 6x9. Type 

44%4x7. Published 15th. Forms close 20t! 

Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, Jur 

1946 (Swern), 2,224. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 
l $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 20. 
6 40.50 27.00 18.0 
12 35.00 24.00 16. 





Royal and Guilford St 
Published by Willian 
Subscription, $1 


Soil Science, Mt. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
& Wilkins. Est. 1916. 


Published 10th Forms close 20th. Tri 
size, 6%x10 Type page, 54%x8%. Agen 
discounts, 15 -2 Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 1% Pa 
1 ; 35 00 $ 20.00 $1 13.5 
6 27.00 15.00 8. 5 
12 24.00 13.00 7.50 
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Clothing, Men's and Boys 


(See also Shoes and Leather; Textiles) 











Shortages of both materials and la- 
bor retarded production of men’s cloth- 
ing in 1946. In March, 1946, employ- 
ment in the men’s clothing industry 
was 15 per cent below 1939; in shirts, 
collars and nightwear, 27 per cent be- 
low 1939; men’s underwear and neck- 
ware, 28 per cent below. Employment 
in the work shirt field was slightly 
above 1939. 

The War Assets Administration 
channeled 7,600,000 yards of surplus 
fabrics to manufacturers of men’s suits 
and overcoats and the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration and OPA extended 
to Dee. 31, 1946, the price incentive 
program which went into effect Jan. 

1946, to increase production of rayon 
lining fabric. An additional 10 per cent 
price increase was granted for the last 
half of 1946. 

New York is the leading state and 
ity in production of men’s clothing. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
21,501 men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 
ings and hat stores with sales of $773,- 
312,000; 10,053 family clothing stores 
with sales of $429,454,000. Department 
stores also sell men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings in large volume. 








Men's Clothing and Allied Industries in 1939 








Value 

No. of Costof Value of Added 

No. of Wage Materials Products by Mfr. 

Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) 

1. Men’s and boys’ tailored clothing... 2,449 137,487 334,557 598,273 263,716 
2. Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 

and sport garments ..........ss.. 1,716 160,402 277,414 473,246 196,831 

3. Men’s and boys’ underwear........ 54 6,543 10,278 16,693 6,415 

4, DEO MOGGEE oc ccccveccccdscgens 381 9,603 26,597 46,393 19,795 
5. Men’s and boys’ hats and caps (ex- 
cept felt and straw) and mate- 

rials and trimmings.............:. 325 4,179 8,652 16,293 7,641 

EE octnnbnseiecensntebin dd etbean 4,925 318,214 657,496 1,150,898 493,398 


—Bureau of the Census 








About 1,000 men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had a gain of 98 per cent 
over 1939 in 1944. About 250 family 
clothing stores enjoyed a gain of 94 
per cent. 


Associations 


Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S., 220 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave., 
York. 

Merchant Tailors and Designers 
Assn. of America, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

National Assn. 
and Furnishers, 
Chicago. 


New 


of Retail Clothiers 
Merchandise Mart, 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 

Journal, 111 5th Ave., New York 3. Pub- 
shed by American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
t. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
%x11%. Published monthly except Jan- 
Lry, July, and August. Forms close 
th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
es “(monthly edition)—1 page, $65; 
page, $40; es page, $25 

Annual Gol4 Book—The National Direc- 

tory of Apparel, Empire State Bldg., 


w York 1 Publshed by Reporter Pub 
tions Est. 1931. Subscription $2 
size, 6%x8%. Type page, 54%x7T% 


Forms close Sept. Ist. 
Circulation, 


lished Jan. 1. 
ency discounts, 15-0. 


(sworn) 15,000. Rates—1 page, $200; 
: page, $115. 
iard color, $65; bleed, $20. 


® 


Apparel Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
( ago 11. Published by Esquire, Inc. 


1931 Trim size, 10x13%. Type page, 
x12. Published 25th prec. Forms close 


Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 


1 004; (gross), 17,277. Retailers, 12,630; 
T , 1,267; others, 2,736. Rates—1 page, 
: 6 pages, $250; 12 pages, $225 


$75: bleed, $25. 


Apparel Manufacturer, 1133 Broadway, 


v York 10 Published by Frederick 
ros Publishing Co. Est. 1922. Sub- 
ition, $6. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
7%x10. Published 15th Forms 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
es 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
$235.00 $150.00 $120.00 
210.00 135.00 110.00 
180.00 120.00 100.00 


ndard color (red or blue), $50; bleed, 


Boys’ Outfitter — Styles of Youth, 175 


Fifth Ave., New York 10. Published by 
Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7'4x10. Published lst. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, none. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $250.00 $165.00 $130.00 
6 190.00 134.00 100.00 
12 165.00 115.00 85.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 


California Men’s Stylist, 210 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by J. R 
Osherenko. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. Forms close ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,000. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $ 62.50 
6 150.00 125.00 50.00 


Clothing Trade Journal, Morris Plains, N 


d. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 30th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,300. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 , $250.00 $150.00 $100.00 
6 50.00 90.00 60.00 
125.00 75.00 50.00 


12 
Color, $40; "sheak, $15. 


Trimmings & Sup- 


Pairchild’s Fabric, 


plies Directory, 8 E. 13th St.. New York 

3. Controlled. Published Nov. and May. 

Type page, 3%x5%. Agency discounts, 

none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
1 $130.00 72.00 $ 45.00 
2 200.00 100.00 70.00 
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Pairchild’s Men’s & Boys Wear Direc- 
tory, 8 BD. 13th St.. New York 3. Published 
by Fairchild Pub. Co. Controlled. Type 


page, 37%x5%. Published May and Nov. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 16 ame % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 45.00 
2 200.00 110. 00 70.00 





Fairchild’s Midwest & Southwest Men’s 
& Boys’ Wear Directory, 8 E. 13th St., 
New York 3. Published by Fairchild 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription 10c. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and 
Aug. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 


Hat Life, 1123 eciatenne. New York 10 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1872 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
L5th. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $210.00 a .00 
12 150.00 120.00 0.00 
Color, $25; matched color, $40; bleed 
rate, $15. 


Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, 
New York 10. Published by Hat Life, Inc 
Est. 1872. Trim size, 5x8. Type page 
4x7 Published Jan. Ist. Forms close 
Nov. 21st. Agency discounts, none. Sub- 
scription, $1 per copy. Rates—l1 page, 
$100; % page, $65; % page, $40. 





Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., 
cago 6, Ill. Published by Halper Pub. 
Co. Est. 1931. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished Jan. and July. Forms close Ist 
of pub. month. Agency discqunts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Dec., 1945, 20, 665. Rates—1 
page, $190; % page, $110; % page, $67.50. 
Color rate, $35; bleed, $15. 


Men’s Modes, 101 W. 3ist St., New York 1. 
Published by American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pub. Est. 1937. Subscription, $17.50. Trim 


Chi- 


size, 10x13. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 

lished quarterly, Feb., Apr., Aug. and 

Oct Ferms close 8 weeks preceding 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 75.00 $ 45.00 30.00 

2 65.00 40.00 25.00 

4 60.00 35.00 20.00 
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Men’s Reporter, Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1. Published by Reporter Publica 
tions. Bst. 1931. Subscription, $3. Trim 


size, 10%x13. Type page, 9x11%. Pub 
lished 25th preceding. Form close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
11,004; (gross), 11,653. Retailers, 8,120; 
manufacturers, 2,183; others, 1,050. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $300.00 $210.00 Ass 00 
6 255.00 185.00 120.00 
12 225 .00 155.00 90.00 
Color, $65; ‘bleed, $25. 
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Men's Wear, § E. 13th St.. New York 13 
Published by Fairchild Publishing Co 
Est. 1890 Subscription, $2 Trim size 
9%x13%. Type page, 84x12 Published 
Ist and 3rd Fridays after ist and $rd 
Saturdays. Forms close 17 days preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


15,843; (gross), 17.616. Retail, 12,413; 


wholesale 557; manufacturers, 1,895; 

others 1,253 Rates 

rimes l Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $325.00 $250.00 $135.00 
12 240.00 175.00 100.00 
24 200.00 150.00 80.00 


Color rate, $75; bleed, $20. 





Midwest Fashion Merchandiser, formerly 
The Apparel Merchandiser, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3 Published by The Apparel 
Merchandiser, Inc Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 10%x13. Type page 
9x11%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 


lose 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 6,302 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $175.00 125.00 
* 
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8 220.00 


130.0 
12 200.00 12 


—— ————- _ scription, $2. Type 
Sports Apparel, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 


0 90.00 Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Published by 
0.00 80.00 Reporter Publications. Est. 1942. Sub- 


page, 9x11%. Pub- 


lished quarterly, Feb. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


> , “ tle > » : 
17. Published by Style Pubs., Inc. Est. © ction (Sworn), 3.746. Rates—1 page 


~ —e ‘ 1 
1945. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10%4x $150; 4 pages, $125; 


% page, $100. 


9 & a ag > ; > 
12%. Type page, 9x11%. Published Ist. Standard color, $25: bleed, $10. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 9,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $300.00 $225.00 $140.00 


" 250.00 175.00 120.00 
12 225.00 150.00 110.00 4 


Standard color, $45; bleed, $25. 





Men’s Wear Merchandising, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 


Suppliers’ Register, 1133 Broadway, New by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
York 10. Published by Kogos Pub. Co. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x 
Type page 4%x7%. Published Jan. 1. 13%. Type page, 8%x12. Published Ist 


Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, Forms close 12th. 


Agency discounts, 


15-0. Rates—1l1 page, $175; % page, $100; 15-2. Circulation, May, 1946, 3,000. 


% page, $60. Rates— 

— ae — a a Times 1 eae 
1 $100. 

CANADA 6 90.00 

12 80.00 





Canadian Reporter, Dominion Square Red, $25; 
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bleed, 15%. 


% Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 35.00 
55.00 32.50 
45.00 27.50 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 





In 1945, the bituminous industry 
produced 576,000,000 tons, according to 
preliminary estimates, against the all- 
time peak of 619,576,240 tons in 1944. 
Anthracite production was 54,615,000 
tons in 1945, compared to 63,701,363 
tons in 1944, 

Estimates for 1946 vary from 525,- 
000,000 up to 570,000,000 tons. The 
latter is a late figure released by the 
Coal and Coke Committee of the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory Board. 


The committee’s estimate of produc- 
tion in the five years 1946-50 is com- 
pared with actual output in the five 
prewar years (1937-41) in the accom- 
panying chart. On the basis of esti- 
mates for the years 1946-50, average 
annual output in this five-year period 
would be 557,000,000 tons—an increase 
of 124,000,000 over the average of 
133,000,000 tons per year for the five- 
year period of 1937-41. 

The peak is expected in 1947. Man- 
power still is well below prewar levels, 
but increased use of machinery, higher 
efficiency and- extra working time en- 
abled the industry to rack up four 
13,000,000-ton weeks between Jan. 1 
and April 1, 1946, while the average 
for this period was well above the 
figure of 12,000,000 tons weekly for- 
merly thought the maximum with 
manpower and facilities presently 
available. The last week of March saw 
a 13 million ton production. 

For the first six months of 1946, 
bituminous production was almost 20 
percent below 1944, as a result of the 
coal strike, however. 

Anthracite production, reflecting 
continued heavy demand, totalled 18,- 
762,000 tons in the first 16 weeks in 
1946—an increase of 7.5 percent over 
the output in the corresponding period 
of 1945. As manpower is built up and 
present plans for increasing productiv- 

begin to bear fruit, an additional 
increase should be marked up in 1947. 

Heavy demand, postwar quality con- 
siderations and the necessity of off- 
setting expected increases in labor 
costs to maintain the industry’s com- 
petitive position forecast no let-up in 
he pressure for installation of mod- 
ern, high-capacity, high-efficiency min- 
ing and preparation equipment for 
both deep and strip mines. If the 
manufacturers can deliver, the indus- 
try’s purchases of loading machines 
and conveyors in 1946 will run well 
ahead of sales of 359 and 861, re- 
spectively, in 1945. Similar activity is 
expected in preparation unless the pro- 
gram is held back by materials short- 


stallations of loaders and convey- 
underground of themselves result 
i. substantial increase in productiv- 

Experience also shows that an 
equal or greater increase is possible 


if 





Coal Production, 1945 


(In Thousands of net tons) 


We, WIAs oc ncdeccscambecece 152,200 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) ........ 131,800 
J SS. ee ir Uke 72,525 
Kentucky ...... ere. «Ci eee 67,875 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) ........ 4,615 
— rere Pere 32,715 
DD ndc6Gdbed see ucenseweeheccee 25,500 
VEO. coco cseseccccccconcesegeccs 18,105 
BE, cn cccueed cocceccessbpeecess 18,737 
WEE ca cacdebeceans — =e 9,890 
Kansas and Missouri...........+..- 6,995 
CED 4.0.6.0 eh be0cccesseenene ces 7,668 
ED. oc chbbd 40 000s cesedeneeons 6,600 
SRE oan0000 che 6066606000 Rneeeee 6,644 
Oe ee eee 4,550 
Arkansas and Oklahoma........... 4,600 
| a ae aa 2,010 
i eee ee ee 2,523 
RRR eee 1,765 
PURTEOEOD cebabcccccccectapeseces 1,500 
WERNER «dha db accéceeccebweneece< 1,376 
FE aaa OO ee 125 
cl ee ae eee 108 
PE Seenedetasatenkeenteaet seen 300 
Ga. and North Carclina............ 32 


Other Western States............. r 


WITTTTTTTTITIT TTT 630,615 
Coal ige 





by using modern methods and modern 
auxiliary equipment to give the loader 
or conveyor an opportunity to work 
nearer its rated capacity. Concentra- 
tion of this phase of mechanical mining 
is reflected in widespread purchases of 
new cutters, drills, cars, locomocives 
and the like, and in study of practices 
in shooting, power supply, ventilation, 
safety, pumping and drainage and 
maintenance and supplies to get the 
advantages of modern equipment and 
practices. Similar thinking in strip 
mining is reflected in the use of larger, 
higher-capacity stripping units for in- 
creased output and handling thicker 
overburden, accompanied by higher- 
capacity drills, bigger haulage units 
and greater attention to methods and 
equipment employed in other phases 
of strip production. 

These improvements in coal mining 
are paratleled by intensified work in 
the vital fields of research, merchan- 
dising, public relations and preserva- 
tion of the principle of free enterprise, 
under which the industry, through its 
prior investments of money and brain 
power, was able to discharge its war- 
time obligations in full despite man- 
power losses and strikes. Thus, coal 
mining is intensifying its safety work, 
its program of stimulating cooperation 
between management and miner for 
efficiency and progress and its program 
of putting the facts about the indus- 
try and its achievements before the 
public and its employes. 
spending more for re- 
search, some of its outstanding ob- 
jectives being improved smokeless 
stoves, better automatic heaters and a 
coal-fired gas-turbine locomotive. The 
stoves and heaters already are avail- 
able to the public, along with other 
improved equipment, and work on the 
new locomotive is well along. Also, 


It also is 
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among other things, the advantages 
of smokeless community heating from 
central plants are being studied as a 
preliminary to recommending ways 
and means of expanding this econom- 
ical and convenient method of supply- 
ing heat, hot water and other house- 
hold utilities. 


Number of Mines 


About 7,000 bituminous mines pro- 
duce 1,000 tons or more per year. The 
total of all mines is 16,000. 

Over 500 plants, including mines, 
washeries, breakers, dredges, etc., are 
in operation in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite industry. 

Bituminous mines employed 342,000 
men and anthracite, 67,700 in March, 
1946, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Gross operating income of the bitum- 
inous industry is just under $2 billion 
per year, while anthracite income is 
about $400 million. Total investment 
in the bituminous coal industry is be- 
tween $2.5 and $3 billion; in anthra- 
cite, $407 million. 

Aside from mechanical-cleaning 
equipment, preparation improvements 
involve the extensive installation of 
such new and improved equipment as 
heat-drying plants, screens (both shak- 
ing and vibrating), screen plate and 
cloth, transfer and mixing conveyors, 
loading booms, picking tables, crushers, 
tramp-iron magnets, oil or chemical 
spraying systems for dust-proofing, 
special picking lights and other facili- 
ties, plus the necessary structural steel, 
concrete foundations, siding and roof- 
ing, windows and doors, chutes and 
plates, power-transmission equipment, 
motors, controls and wiring. Mechani- 
cal plants also use pumps, piping, 
valves, tanks, thickeners and clarifiers 
and spray nozzles, as well as dust-col- 
lecting systems in dry-cleaning install- 
ations. Heating boilers and auxiliaries 
and laboratories accompany many in- 
stallations 


Strip Production 
Strip mine production in 1945 was 
115,277,000 tons, according to the 


Keystone Coal Buyers Manual. Six 
states accounted for 86.5 percent of 
this total. They were Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. Pennsylvania led with 
strip mine production of 25,611,000 
tons of bituminous and 10,521,000 of 
anthracite. 


Strip mines operate about 1,300 
shovels. 
Preparation 


Growth of mechanical mining under- 
ground and in strip pits is paralleled 
by increased activity in preparation 
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improvements, including widespread 
installation of mechanical-cleaning 
equipment. Some 108 anthracite and 
bituminous preparation plants with a 
total hourly capacity of 21,946 tons 
were built or modernized in 1945, ac- 
cording to data collected by Coal Age, 
making the total for the period 1928 
to 1945, inclusive, 1,748 with a total 
capacity of 367,113 tons per hour. 


PREPARATION CONSTRUCTION 


Number Capacity 


of Tons pet 
Plants Hour 
1c5 t ~1,000 
1929 132 5.000 
1920 131 3,000 
1931 121 28,57: 
1932 65 11,620 
1933 69 11,400 
1934 52 3,100 
1 105 23.302 
1936 101 O74 
137 100 © 197 
1928 7 of ¢ 
1939 T 6,88 
1940 120 1,997 
1941 15 27,208 
‘ ¢ ZS 
! ‘ 11,11 
44 02 ] RM 
i 108 1,94 
Total* 1,748 67,11 
*Includes rebuilt plants and major instal- 
ations of preparation vuipment in existing 
tructure 
Purchases 


Maintenance and supplies cost mines 
from 30 to 40 cents per ton of coal, or 
$250 million yearly, according to Mech- 
anization. Annual purchases include 
300,000 tons of steel; 16 million pounds 
of copper; 12 million square yards of 
textiles; 170 million ties and pieces of 
timber. Power costs $42 million per 
year. 

Mines also use large quantities of 
lubricating oil, electric bulbs, truck 
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tires, V-belt, pipe, rock dust, wire and 
cable, manila rope, and cutting machine 
bits. 

A survey by Coal Age indicates that 
expenditures will reach from $200,000,- 
000 to $275,000000, a year for the 
next few years. 

Based on another survey, Coal Age 
estimates that there are 33,000 pumps 
in the industry and that annual re- 
quirements for wire rope total around 
20,000,000 feet per year. 


Consumption 


The Bureau of Mines gives the fol- 
lowing estimate of bituminous coal 
consumption during the 12 months end- 
ing December, 1945: 


Tons 
(000) 
Railroads (class No. 1). 125,120 22.6 
Other industrials and coal 
gas retorts : 126,491 22.7 
Retail dealer deliveries...... 1217805 21.9 
By-product coke ovens..... 87,629 15.9 
Electric power utilities.... 41,227 12.8 
Steel and rolling mills. 10,054 1.5 
Reehive coke ovens § 091 1° 
Cement mills 4,215 S 
Total 554.662 100.0 


Note Exports, bunkers and colliery not 


Coke and Byproducts 


The production of coke in 1945 
totalled 66,796,623 net tons. Compared 
with the 1944 figure of 74,037,817 net 
tons of byproduct and beehive coke. 
Coking and distillation of coal eventu- 
ally give rise to a long list of byprod- 
ucts which will reach into almost all 
walks of life, in addition to their im- 
portance in industry and war. The 
accelerated rate of byproduct coke oven 
operations resulted in substantial in- 
creases in the output of gas, tar, crude 
light oil and ammonia. 


Distribution 

Coal wholesale establishments of all 
types numbered 1,235 in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Census of Business. Net 
sales were $939,764,000. 

The following table divides whole- 
salers by types of establishments: 


Net Sales 
No. $(000) 
Full service and limited func- 
tion wholesalers ........... 19 612,835 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 
Wet GOOGMD cccecccccccecess 6 6,461 
Without stocks ...........-- 5 16,199 
Agents and brokers........... 305 404,268 


A small number of coal wholesalers 
reporting to the Bureau of Census had 
a 1945 gain of 153 percent over 1939. 

There are approximately 30,000 re- 
tail coal dealers, according to Black 
Diamond. 

They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 

The cost of handling coal in the 
yards is the retailer’s No. 1 problem 
today. As a result, mechanization is 
advancing rapidly. 

The National Coal Association de- 
veloped a program in 1946 to meet the 
competition of oi] and gas. About $5 
million will be spent for advertising 
during the next three years. Basic 
standards will be adopted and pub- 
licised, covering clean coal and 24- 
hour emergency service. 


Associations 
American Coal Sales Assn., Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 


American Retail Coal Assn., 180 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 


National Coal Assn., Southern Bidz. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


PRODUCTION 


A. 8. M. E, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. N.LA.A. 
statement on poqeent. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, 13,454; (gross), 14,563. 
Operating companies and executives, 
°.068; engineers, 1,101; supts. and fore- 
men, 7.459; other employes, 1,365; equip- 
ment, 778; others, 713. 

Rates per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$320; 3 pages, $306; 6 pages, $292; 12 


pages, $280; 24 pages, $268; 48 pages, $250. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$50; bleed, $50 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 156-7 





Coal Heat. 
(See Arr CONDITIONING.) 





Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 


size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, +e. 2. Circulation, 4,200. Rates— 
rimes Page % Page % Page 
| s13845 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
6 122.50 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $30 
Coal Mine Modernization Year Book, 


Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Pub- 

shed by American Mining Congress 
Type page, 5x7% Published annually. 
Forms close July 1 Agency discounts, 
( Rates—1 page, $120; % page, $60. 





Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Directory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd _ St., 
—— York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 


tion, $10 Trim size 8i4,x11 Type page, 
. 10. Published annually. Forms close 
n. 15th. Agency discounts, none Cir- 


ition, 4.978, among retail dealers, 
olesalers and coal buyers for rail- 
roads, utilities and industrial plants, ete 
Rates—1 page, otk $150 each additional 
page; % page, $125; 10% discount for 3- 
ve contract. 
Standard red, $45; 
ed 20 &. 


additional pages, $35; 





MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine Sup- 
Plies and Equipment, 1201 Berger Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by National 


oal Publications. Type page, 8x10 
F lished August 15. Forms close Au- 
] Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


{| page, $150; 2 pages, $270; 3 or more 
$125 per page. Color, 25%; bleed, 


pares 





NacQuown's Coal Directory and Buyer's 
Guide, 1201 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Published by National Coal Publications. 
E 1920. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
ee (12%. Type page, 8x10. Published 
September 15. Forms close September 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2%. Rates—1l page, 
bi % page, $125; % page, $75. 

Color, 25% additional. 


—_— 


9% x) 





Mechanization, 406 Munsey Blidg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 


Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Trim 
size, 4x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Publishe a 15th. Forms siese 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. L A. ~ statement on 
request. Circulation, 12,727; (gross), 
15,127. Officers and ge a mers., 2,300; 
general supts., 1,225; mine supts., 652; 
elec. engs. and electricians, 1,073; mech. 
engs. and mechanics, 478; foremen and 
4,224; others 3,118. 

Rates—Less than 3 pages, sve: 3 
pages, $255: 6 pages, $244; 12 pages, 
$232; 24 pages, $222. 
Standard red, blue, 
$30: bleed, $40. 

For additional data see page 154. 


tion, Inc. 


green and orange, 





Mechannual, 406 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Published by Mechanization, 
Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
November. Forms close Oct. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. . I. A. A. report on re- 
quest. Circulation (Swern), 3,000. Bank- 
ing officials, chairmen, presidents, 1,021; 
vice presidents, general managers, 456; 
general superintendents, 515; purchasing 
agents, 298; mining engineers, 461; 
others, 249. Rates—$150 page; bleed, no 
charge. 





The Mining Catalogs. 
(See METALS AND NON-METALLIC MINING) 


shown are for the six-month period 





Mining and Metallurgy. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 
Mining Congress Journal, 309 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
American Mining Congress. Est. 1915. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 





close 25th N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2 Circula- 
tion, 12,261; (gross), 12,720. Operating 
companies, 206; gen. mers., gen. supts 
and asst. production megrs., supts. and 
asst. purchasing agts., 3,775: engineers, 
2,163; foremen, 3,566; machinery, 784; 
others, 2,023 tates— 
Times 1 Page \%» Page 4 Page 
$185.00 $ 92.50 $ 46.25 
6 155.00 87.50 46.25 
12 140.00 77.50 43.75 


Standard red, green, blue, yellow, $40; 


bleed, 10%. 





Mining Technology. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, none. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 60.00 $ 30.00 
6 76.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 





Black Diamend, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by The Black Diamond 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x13 Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday preceding. Circulation (Sworn), 


6,330. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $140.00 $ 73.00 $ 40.00 
13 125.00 65.00 36.00 
26 119.00 62.00 33.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 25%. 





Coal Association Message, 204 Ganster 
Building, Reading, Pa. Published by Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Ass'n, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
15th. Forms close 9th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 885. Rates— 
—— 1 Page % Pa 


ge Page 
$ 50.00 $ 26.00 


Me 
$13.50 





The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 2. Published by Northwestern 
Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. 


Published 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, ae 4,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 48.50 % Page 
1 $ 80.00 ; $ 28.00 
6 70.00 24.00 
12 65.00 33. 00 22.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 





Coal Herald-Stoker and Air-Conditioner, 
141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. Published 
by The Coal Herald, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 





7%x10%. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $132.50 $ 69.00 $ 40.00 
6 = 50 67.50 37.50 
12 ~0.00 65.00 35.00 
Color rate, "S20; bleed rate, $15. 
Fuel Digest, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
Park 36 (Boston), Mass. Published by 
Tribune Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Wed. every other 
week. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,200. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 
7 94.00 48.00 28.00 
12 90.00 46.00 27.00 


Standard red, green, or blue, $25 





Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanica! 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 


Western Canada Coal Review, 365 Ran- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. 
Published by Home Publishing Co. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%4x10. Published 15th Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1945, 4,108. including 500 





controlled Retailers, 3,330; operators, 
297; others, 451. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4 Page 
1 = 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.50 
6 70.00 40.00 23.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.50 
Standard red $20; other colors, $30; 
bleed, 10%. 
RETAIL 





American Coal Journal, 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by A. J. Casey. 
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Retail Coalman, 1508-9 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. Published by Retail Coalman, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 56th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—1 page, $85; % 
page, $45; %& page, $25; % page, 3:1/.5u 
Color, $15 5 per page. 


New 





Saward’s Annual, 15 Park Row, 

York 7. Est. 1918. Price, $3.50. Type 

page, 4%x6. Published annually. Rates 

1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $35. 
25 


Color, $35. 





Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York 7. Published by Estate of Frederick 
W. Saward. Est. 1918. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 
11%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
10 days previous Agency discounts, 
none. Circulaiton, 5,038. Rates, consecu- 
tive insertions 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 

40.00 22.00 


12 75.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $10. 
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Our story is sim- THE FACTS: 4 


plicity itself — backed by 40°% of America’s manufactured products come from the Central ‘\ 
é; 7 West—the nation’s greatest industrial area. .' 
Jacts. Just this: 89°% of the dollar volume of all manufactured goods produced in the ‘\ 
Che Chicago Journal of Com Central West is concentrated in plants capitalized at $50,000 and over. \ 
aa , 84°, of Chicago Journal of Commerce circulation among manufac 
merce is read by- -preferred oy turers is in medium and large plants rated at $50,000 capital and over. 
the key management men 62% of the management executives surveyed in this area’s major 
manufacturing organizations read the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


who control industrial purchas “er 
regularly for business news. 


er = the nation’s great 80% of these readers prefer the Chicago Journal of Commerce over 
est industrial area—the Central four other nationally known publications read for business information, 
West. This daily business new , . = ' 

est. This daily business news- =§ WHO ARE THESE READERS? 
pape ris your one best medium 92%, are management executives. 
n reaching a rich management - aes ; : 

i - WHAT ARE THEIR POSITIONS? 
market unequalled in the United ka 
; ‘ 37% are presidents, vic e-presidents, partners or sole owners. 

States. The facts speak tor 46% are general managers, sales managers, division managers, treas- 


urers and secretaries. 





sel Cs. 
12% are purchasing agents and department heads. 


(“22 5©> are in other positions. 
WHERE DO THEY WORK? 


industry. 
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( py coven wes 
} 
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$0.2, are 


17.7% are in resource and service industries. 


\ 
29.87, are in general business. 
= 13°) are in government. 
- fot 4 1.0°% are in miscellaneous professions and occupations. 
@ greates 
journalistic force in \ 


Central Western business ‘ 
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Commerce and Distribution 


Population of the United States was 
estimated at 140 million on Jan. l, 
1946, highest in its history. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the civilian labor force at 57,630,000 
in May, 1946. Number of employed 
was 55,320,000, a gain of 770,000 
over April, 1946. Unemployed num- 
bered 2,310,000, a decline of 40,000 
from the preceding month. Popula- 
tion over 14 years old was 106,200,- 
000, excluding those in institutions. 


The Bureau of the Census summar-. 


ized its 1939 findings as follows: 184,- 
244 manufacturing’ establishments, 
$56,828,807,000; 200,573 wholesale es- 
tablishments, $55,265,640,000; 1,770,355 
retail establishments, $42,041,780,000; 
645,966 service establishments, $3,410,- 
202,000; 44,917 amusement places, 
$998,079,000. 

These huge sums represented the in- 
comes and expenditures of the 131,669,- 
275 persons making up the population 
of the United States April 1, 1940. 

The number of persons 14 years or 
over on April 1, 1940, was 101,102,924. 
Their status was given as follows: 


In the labor force........... 52,789,499 
Employed eas 44,045,137 
On publ eme rgenc} ‘y work 2,529,606 
Seeking OGGr «cus ‘ 5,093,810 

tt in the ‘abe or force. 48,313,425 
‘E ngaged in own homes ‘ 28,931,869 
In school . , ; . 9'013.242 
Unable to work 5, 268.727 
In institutions ..... 1,176,99 
Other . 3,922,494 


Division of 1940 aaa by major 

roups: Urban, 74,423,702, including 
330,706 classified as urban farm; rural 
farm, 30,216,188; rural non-farm, 27,- 
029,385. 

The population gain over 1930 was 
7.2 per cent, or less than half of that 
reported in any previous census. The 
population, the Bureau of the Census 
explained, is failing to maintain its 
numbers by 4 per cent per generation. 
The war gave great impetus to mar- 
riages and births, however. 


Size of Families 


From the marketing viewpoint, chief 
interest in population figures centered 
in the reduction in the average number 
f persons per family from 4.1 in 1930 
8 in 1940. The result was to in- 
crease the number of families from 29,- 
901,663 to 34,855,552, a gain of 16.6 
cent. While this was considerably 
w the 23 per cent increase recorded 
1930, it was far greater than the 
‘entage of increase in population. 
irban families are composed of an 
rage of 3.6 persons, a more generous 
reproduction scale in the rural districts 
resulting in an average of 4.0. For cen- 
purposes, urban places are defined, 
with few exceptions, as incorporated 
ces having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
s, the remainder of the population 
being classified as rural. 
he largest families are found in the 













































DEMAND DOMINATES THE ECONOMY 
Today Americans have 75% more spendable dollars 
than in 1929,607 more than in 1941. A year ago 
they were saving $2.80 out of every $10.00; now 
they save only $1.20. 
160 160 
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And retail spending is at record heights...far above 
1929 and well above a year ago when income was 
just as great. 
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Civilian Production Administration 





South Atlantic division, with an aver- 
age of 4.2; the smallest in the Pacific 
division with 3.2. Family averages for 
other geographic divisions: New Eng- 
land, 3.8; Middle Atlantic, 3.8; East 
North Central, 3.7; West North Cen- 
tral, 3.7; East South Central, 4.1; West 
South Central, 3.9; Mountain, 3.7. 
Among the states, North Carolina has 
the largest average number of persons 
per family, 4.5, and Washington, Ore- 
gon and California the lowest, 3.2 each. 


‘rhe median age of the country’s pop- 
ulation in 1940 was 29 years. The me- 
dian age of the urban population was 
31.0; of the rural nonfarm, 27.7; and of 
the farm, 24.3. The median age of the 
white population was 29.4 years and of 
nonwhites, 25.2 years. The median age 
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of all males was 29.1 years and of fe- 
males, 29.0. In urban areas, the median 
ages were 31.0 and 30.9, respectively; 
in rural nonfarm sections, 28.0 and 
27.2, and in farm areas, 24.8 and 23.8. 
Thus iu 1940 “the average American” 
was 2% years older than in 1930 and 
6 years older than in 1900. 


Color of Population 


Native whites numbered 106,795,732, 
or 81.1 per cent. Of the native white 
population, 53,437,533 was male, and 
53,358,199 female. 

Foreign-born white population num- 
bered 11,419,138, or 8.7 per cent of the 
total, there being 6,011,015 males and 
5,408,123 females. Negro population 
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was 12,865,518, or 9.8 per cent of the 
total. It was made up of 6,269,038 
males and 6,596,480 females. Other 
races numbered 588,887, or 0.4 per cent 
of the total, with 344,066 males and 
244,881 females. 

The native white population was 
divided as follows by ages: 





No Per cent 

Under 5 years. 9,221,184 8.6 
5 to 9 years 9,307,367 8.7 
10 to 14 years 10,298,944 9.6 
15 to 19 years 10,799,262 10.1 
20 to 24 years... 10,130,640 9.5 
25 to 29 years. 9,479,994 8.9 
30 to 34 years 8,497,387 8.0 
35 to 39 vears 7,468, 265 7.0 
40 to 44 years 6,673,013 6.3 
15 to 49 years. 6,028,851 5.7 
59 to 54 years.. 5,114,739 4.5 
55 to 59 years bes 4,108,095 3.9 
60 to 64 years.... 3,347,818 3.1 
65 to 69 years 2,686,518 2.5 
70 to 74 years 1,798,386 1.7 
75 and over 1,835,269 1.7 
106,795,732 100.0 


Of the 11,419,138 foreign-born white 
persons in the United States in 1940, 
Italy was the birthplace of the largest 


percentage, 14.2. Germany was claimed 
by 10.8 per cent; Russia, 9.1; Poland, 
8.7; Canada, 6.7; England, 5.4; Irish 
Free State, 5.0. The remainder came 
from a score of other countries. 


Retail Sales 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated retail sales in 1945 at $74,646 
million, a new peak. Further advanc- 
es were made during the first half of 
1946, when retail sales were 21 per- 
cent above the 1945 period. 

The number of retailers on Jan. 1, 
1946, was estimated at 1,504,200, 
about 6 percent below the 1939 figure. 


Associations 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Credit Men, 1 
Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30. 1946.] 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 





merce. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ? yy % Page 
1 $100.00 0 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 66.50 33.25 
12 90. 00 63.00 31.50 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 


York 18. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 


Co. Est. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8 5/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close 16 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 


N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 


tion, Dec., 1945, 138,846; (gross), 143,621. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,335.00 $935.00 $490.00 
13 1,265.00 880 00 465.00 
26 L 195.00 825.00 440.00 
5 125.00 775.00 415.00 
Run of Publication Color Rates— 
1 13 26 52 
l page $1,535 $1,445 $1,370 $1,300 
% page 1,135 1,065 1,005 950 


Bleed pages, 10%. 


Buyers’ Guide & Industrial Directory of 
Chieago, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill 


Published by Chicago Assn of Com- 
merce. Est. 1935. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10. Published Feb. Ist Forms close 
Nov Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 25,000. Rates—1 page, $400; 4 
page, $225; 4% page, $125 





Chaim Store Age (Administration Edition 
Combination), 185 Madison Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 24th preceding. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
17,735; (gross), 20,168. 5c-$1 dry goods 
and depart. store chains, 1,818: drug 
chains, 1,225; grocery chains, 4,055; other 


chains, 910. Chain store managers 5c-$1 


dry goods and dept. store chains, 1,530: 
drug chains, 1,116; grocery chains, 1,567: 
misc., including dept. heads, mfrs., etc., 
6,208 Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
$425.00 $325.00 $170.00 
6 385.00 280.00 150.00 
12 350.00 255.00 130.00 


Color (red), $85 per page. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce & La Salle 
Street Journal, Chicago 90. Est. 1920. Per 
copy .07. Type page, 16%x21%. Published 
every business morning. Agency dis- 
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counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 31,636. 
Rates per line—1l1 line, 50c; 1,000 lines, 
45c; 5,000 lines, 35c 13 times, 45c; 26 
times, 40c; 52 times, 35c; 104 times, 33c; 


156 times, 3lc 


For additional data see page 158 





Clevelander, 400 Union Commerce Blidg., 
Cleveland 14, O. Published by Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1926. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 7%x10\%. Published 15th. Forms 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 5,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Fs Page 
l $100.00 $ 65.00 40 rr 
4 92.00 53.00 31.00 
12 85.00 47.00 26.00 


Standard color, $12. 
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Commerce Magazine, 1 N. 





La Salle 8t., 


Chicago 2. Published by Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Est. 1904. Sub- 
acription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 
10,777; (gross), 13,210. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $180.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 

6 165.00 112.50 87.50 

12 160.00 100.00 80.00 

Commenwealth. The, 111 N. Fifth St., 


Richmond 19, Va. Published by Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 74x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Sworn), 7,037. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page by Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.75 48.15 
6 106.40 58.35 40.80 
12 93.50 51.15 36.00 





Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. Published by 
National Association of Credit Men. Est. 


1898. Subscription. $3. Trim size, 8“%x 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 

Forms close ist Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 26,465. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $260.00 $150.00 
6 275.00 200.00 120.00 
12 250.00 175.00 100.00 


Standard red, $60 





Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10. Published by New York Credit 

Men's Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. 

Type page, 4%x6é%. Published 15th. 

Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 3,860. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 19.0 

6 50.00 25.00 12.50 





Credit World, 218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Published oz Nat'l Retail Credit 
u 


Ass'n. Est. 1912. bscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
18,737. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 87.50 $ 60.00 
6 140.00 78.75 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 





Daily Journal of Commerce, 711 S. W 
14th Ave., Portland, Ore. Est. 1893. Sub- 
scription, $15. Published mornings except 


Sunday. Forms close Pp. m. day pre- 
ceding. Type page, 10x16% Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,100. Rates 


—Flat, $0.07 per line; legal, $1 per inch 
political, $1.50 per inch. 





The Detroiter, Wayne & Lafayette Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. Published by Detroit 
Board of Commerce. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.60. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Monday. Forms close Friday. Agency 


discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $120.00 3 75.00 $ 45.00 
13 95.00 55.00 30.00 
26 90.00 50.00 28.00 
80.00 45.00 23.00 
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Color, red, $30. 
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Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York Il 
ag ay by B. C. Forbes & Sons Pub 

Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, $4. Trim 
= 8%x11\4. Type page, 7x10. Published 


lst and 15th. Forms close two weeks 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.I.A.A. statement on request. Circula 
tion, Dec. 1945, 66,038; (gross), 67,115. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $850.00 $570.00 $285.00 
2 765.00 513.00 256.50 
Color, $150. 





Fortune, Empire State Bldg., New York 
1. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 10%x13. Type 
page, 8%x1ll. Published 25th preceding 
Forms close 18th second preceding mo 
Agency vt eb Ag ALE 15-2. Circulation, 


Dec. 194 201,235; (gross), 203,314 
Rate s— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $2,200.00 $1,100.00 $550.00 
6 2,090.00 1,045.00 522.50 
12 1,980.00 990.00 495.00 


Color, $3,125 per 4-color page; $2,775 per 
black and one-color page; bleed, 15%. 





Greater Pittsburgh, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Published by 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7%4x9%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 inch, $3; 30 
inches, $2.75 per inch; 360 inches, $2 


Colors, 25%; bleed, 25%. 





270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Est. 1898. Subscription, $1.50 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 28x45 
picas. Published lst except July and Aug 
Forms close 2 months preceding. Agency 
discounts. 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
99.758. Rates—1 page, $250; % page 
$125: 4% page, $62.50. 


Gregg Writer, 





Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Fie!d. 
Boston 63, Mass. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 5%x8. Published quar- 
terly, Oct., Jan., April, July. Forms cl 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 11,512. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $130.00 
4 200.00 110.00 





Journal of the American Statistical A*s- 
ome? 1603 K St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Published by ‘American Statistica! 
yA “Est. 1888. Subscription, $6. Trim 

size, 6%x8. Type pase. 4%x7. Published 
quarterly, Mar. orms close ist pre- 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Swern), 4,875. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 

1 $50.60 Fs0 0 

45.00 27.00 
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Kansas Citian, 1028 Baltimore St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo, Published by Chamber of 
Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Ist Tuesday. Forms 
close Wegnesny preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15- Circulation (Swern), 5,700. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 25.00 
70.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard, red, $10. 





Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1.59 
Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





Dec., 1945, 145,305; (gross), 149,227. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $500.00 $333.33 $166.67 
3 450.00 300.00 150.00 

Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. A thirteenth 
issue, the Mid-December Buyer's Refer- 
ence Issue, is a directory in the regular 
magazine formats Published 10th of each 
month. Forms close on 15th. N. I, A. A. 
statement on reque st. Agency discounts, 


5-2. Circulation 9,968; (gross), 10,999. 
Industrial distributors. and employes, 
8,027; manufacturers, their agents and 
salesmen, 1,918; others, 273. Rates—1 
page, $245: 2 pages, $231; 4 pages, $225; 
6 pages, $219; 8 pases, $213; 12 pages 
$200; 24 pages, $178 

Standard green, yellow, orange, red, 


blue, green, $40; bleed, $37.50. 





Modern Industry. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
2. Official organ of Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $1. Type pages, 7x9 2/7. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 67. 50 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
5 60.75 49.50 31.50 
12 50.50 41.25 26.25 





Nation’s Business, 1615 H Sst.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by U. S&S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1912. . 
scription $12 for 3 yrs. Trim size, 8% 
11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 
30th month preceding. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 
461,633; (gross), 465,115. Rates—Full 
page, $2,200; % page, $1,535; % page, 
$780. Discount for total space used in 
any twelve-months’ period, 24 pages, 
1214%; 8 pages, 742%; 4 pages, 5%. 


discounts, 03. eae 4 6,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % o 
1 $ 90.00 $ 81.00 $ 72.00 
6 48.00 43.00 38.00 
12 30.00 27.00 24.00 





Oklahoma, Grand at Robinson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Published by Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Monday. 





Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 

(Sworn), 4,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.60 
6 55.00 32.50 17.00 
12 50.00 30.00 16.00 

Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce 

Bldg., Philadelphia. Published by Muni- 


cipal Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 9x1l. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 





counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325 50 $175.00 $ 90.00 
6 75.00 150.00 80.00 
12 250.00 140.00 75.00 

Retail Clerk’s International Advocate, 


P. O. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind. Published 
by The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Assoc. Est. 1890. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. lst. Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), 135,000. Rates— 1 page, 
$200; % page, $100; ™4 page, $50. 





The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Est. 1911. Business and profes- 
sional. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8144x11%. Type page, 7 1/16x10%. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 25th 
of 2nd month preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2, Circulation, Dec., 1945, 
212,772; (gross), 222,377. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $900.00 $475.00 $330.00 
6 850.00 450.00 315.00 
12 800.00 425.00 300.00 


Four-color page, $1,300; bleed, 10%. 
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Scientific American, 24 West 40th St., 
New York 18. Published by Munn & Co., 





Inc. Est. 1845. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 7% x11. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 


close 20th 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 
46,346; (gross), 47,185. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $220.00 $115.00 

6 303.50 205.70 107.00 
12 282.00 191.40 100.00 





The Tulsa Spirit, 201 Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa 
3, Okla: Published by Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce. Est. 1915. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7144x935. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,729; (gross), 
3,870. Rates— 


Times 1 Inch 2 Inches 4 Inches 
13 i 3.00 $ 5.50 $ 10.50 
26 .75 5.00 10.00 
52 : 50 4.25 9.00 





New York Certified Public Accountant, 
The, 15 E. 41st St., New York. Published 
by The New York State Society of Certi- 
field Public Accountants. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $3.00. Type page, 6%x8. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


The United States News, 24th and M Sts., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Published by 
U. S. News Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Sub- 
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acription, $4. Trim size, 10%x8%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close 3 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 211,- 
374; (gross), ——s Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2 Col. 1 Col. 
1 $1,625. eo $1,150.00 $590.00 
13 1,540.00 1,090.00 560.00 
26 1465.00 1,035.00 530.00 
52 1,395.00 985.00 505.00 
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The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York 4. Published by Dow, Jones & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1889. Subscription, $18. 
Type page, 16 5/16x21 1/7. Published 
daily. Forms close 6:30 p. m., 8:30 p. m. 
and 10:30 p. m. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.LA.A. statement supplied. Circulation, 
Mar., 1946, Eastern edition, 60,260; Paci- 
fic Coast edition, 11,010. Page rates— 








Times Eastern P< National 
13 $16,161 $ 6,464 $21,471 
26 31,399 11,544 40,634 
52 60,952 21,240 78,499 
Minimum space 14 lines. 

CANADA 
Les Affaires, 4 St. James St., Quel 


Published in French by Louis A. Belisle. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
564%x7. Type page, 44%x6%. Published 
20th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page * Page < Page 
1 $ 25.00 15.00 8.75 

6 21.25 12.75 7.50 
12 18.75 11.25 6.50 





' 


Business Management, 8 Colborne St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont., Canada, Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Sept., 1945, 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
9 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Color, $30; bleed, 20% 





Business Year Book (Annual), 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Published 
by MacLean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
1924. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 75/16x10; Next issue, May, 
1947. Forms close Feb. 10, 1947. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,031. Rates 
—1l page, $100; 2 pages, $95; % page, $55; 
% page, $30 

Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Canadian Business, 530 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. Published by The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 19,362; (gross), 20,013, Com- 
panies, 2,297; officers and directors, 9,960; 
others, 7,093. Rates, based on _ total 
space used in one year—4 pages, $190; 12 
pages, $180; 24 pages, $175. 
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TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications 


Ale Wade-to-Measure for SELLING 
to the ENTIRE Telephone Industry 


MARKET. There are 6843 Independently owned telephone companies operating 

“=""over 12,000 telephone exchanges in the U. S. in addition to 7052 

Bell owned exchanges. In April, 1946, TELEPHONE ENGINEER publications 

sent to every one of the Independent companies a questionnaire covering certain 

matters of fact and certain matters of opinion regarding their operations, status, 

prospects and plans. This survey revealed that 90% of the companies are planning 

on rehabilitation, converting to dial equipment, adding equipment and/or rebuilding 

~ their entire systems. 85% reported that shortage of materials were their most urgent 

. difficulty in carrying out these plans. A complimentary copy of this “Survey of 
the Independent Telephone Industry” is yours for the asking. 


RADIO-°:"" 2100 telephone men took advantage of the “RADIO COURSE for 

TELEPHONE MEN” recently concluded in TELEPHONE ENGINEER pub- 
lications. The coming need for mobile radio telephones—standby emergency radio 
equipment and radio plus telephone service for serving rural or remote areas offer 
almost a virgin market for radio manufacturers. 


This entire market can be economically developed through 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER | — 
and Wanagement | 


Since 1909 Paid Circulation 
Published monthly on the 15th 


Editorial— 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT 
is edited to interest and aid the managers, 





Hit every 
Telephone 
Company in 
the U.S. with: 


ayer shot!" 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 






mn of as xm 




























. . engineers and maintenance men... who specify 
Controlled Circulation | , | 3 or buy 97% of the equipment or supplies used C 
d in the telephone industry. Editorial staff is com- 
Published monthly on the Ist prised of men who have spent their entire busi- r 
ness life in the telephone field. Features special 
o articles on management, plant operation and 
Editorial— maintenance written by leaders in the industry. In r 
, addition to exclusive articles on management and 1 
The same capable edi- plant problems, timely editorials, question and 
torial staff that has at- answer columns, handbook tables... plus ... special Free training courses, spot c 
ted more managers news and exclusive Washington coverage round out an ideal telephone trade maga- f 
eamerran _— zine. Each issue contains double the number of editorial and advertising pages 
engineers and operating carried by its competitor in the paid circulation Geld. n 
men as PAID subscrib- dershi t 
ers to TELEPHONE Readership— n 
ENGINEER & MAN- The proof of the reader appeal is reflected in the PAID subscription response. a 
AGEMENT than any TELEPHONE ENGINEER and MANAGEMENT with a total circulation of 8510 f 
other telephone trade enjoys more paid subscribers than any other telephone trade magazine. 
journal, functions in a 
similar able manner for s( 
voivewiomne TELEPHONE ENGINEER : ) ; 
TELEPHONE ENGI- and Management a " 1 oe st 
NEER. ad TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT 
NEWSLETTER ' Jil . 
Readership— is published twice monthly i : I 
Reaches 5,000 MORE companies than any other tele- —on alternate weekends between Fortnightly Telephone Engineer on the Ist and 
phone trade journal. Has a multiple circulation among Telephone Engineer and Management on the 15th. Limited to 8 pages and chock-full 
managers, engineers and operating men of larger telephone of the latest news of the telephone industry presented in a brief and concise form. . 
companies. In addition to reaching every Independent tele- Goes to press on Wednesday and is mailed on Thursday by air and/or first class of 
phone company in the United States, it is sent to the com- mail to the management of every telephone company in the U. S. and to all manu- us 
munication departments of 811 railroads, 673 oil, refinery facturers serving the industry. Advertising spotted on 4 pages only. Limit of one- : 
and pipe line companies, 1,188 Bell companies and many third page to any advertiser. Write for sample copy and additional information to 
industrials. about the NEWSLETTER. It brings RESULTS ... and FAST. on 
ese - . se 
Addressograph — Mailing Assistance Available for Advertisers = 
th 
Telephone ‘‘BLUE BOOK AND BUYERS’ GUIDE’' - 
The only AUTHENTIC and COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED DIRECTORY of Manufacturers and Suppliers, plus the PRODUCTS - 
they serve to the telephone industry ... published each year as a section of the January 15 issue of TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MAN- al 
AGEMENT. BONUS circulation includes every telephone company in the U. S. having 100 or more stations, Excellent Foreign Coverage, Rs 
plus every telephone company in Central and South Americas. Listings in BUYERS’ GUIDE section FREE. Write for particulars. w 
de 
pl: 
”? fn Foe - , re : ] 
Fortnightly TELEPHONE ENGINEER | TELEPHONE ENGINEER »» Y//anagement a 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER BUBLISIING CokMimaTION £- 


by 
PHONE ROGERS PARK 3040 —7720 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS - ; 





West Coast Representatives—BRAND & BRAND—1502 West 6th St., Los Angeles, 1052 W. 6th St,, San Francisco, Californic. 
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Communications Services 


(See also Electronics and Radionics; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





Communication is no longer con- 
cerned only with home receivers, broad- 
casting and ship-to-shore service. To- 
day it is being tested widely in indus- 
try. The aeronautical field, for instance, 
has adopted radio communications as 
an all-important medium. Railroads, 
emergency services, scientific units, 
marine and government agencies have 
also included communications in their 
list of “must” requirements. 


The emergency group, which includes 
police, fire, power and transit utilities 
and highway systems, loom as one of 
the most important employers of com- 


munication systems. The aforemen- 
tioned services and other facilities 
which include broadcasting, trans- 


Atlantic telephony and relaying, will 
require several billion dollars worth 
of transmitters, receivers, maintenance 
equipment and necessary accessories. 


Frequency modulation and television 
are attracting front-line attention, not 
only in the home, but the commercial 
market as well. Experts, including 
those of the Federal Communications, 
say that F-M and television will ac- 
count for the sale of millions of re- 
ceivers and hundreds of new trans- 
mitters. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission reported that as of Jan. 1, 
1946, the U. S. had 52 f-m commer- 
cial stations, while conditional grants 
for f-m ran into the hundreds. The 
number of commercial television sta- 
tions was only 9, though 26 experi- 
mental stations were in operation. In 
addition, there were 15 non-commercial 
f-m stations. 


Television transmitters and acces- 
sories cost from $100,000 to $300,000, 
depending on power and size of the in- 
stallation. 


Industrial Radio 


In the aviation industry, many types 
of communications equipment will be 
used for ground, aircraft and plane- 
to-plane work, according to Communi- 
cations. Even the smallest. single- 
seater plane will have radio communi- 
cations after the war, according to 
this authority, which quotes one ex- 
pert as believing there will be 500,000 
aircraft of all types in the postwar era. 


Radio communications apparatus will 
co from $150 to several thousand 
dollars, depending upon the size of the 
plant and the completeness of service 
desired. 

round facilities for aviation are 


being expanded rapidly, according to 


Communications. Radio range recog- 
nition, ground-to-plane and voice con- 
tacts are some of the roles played here 
by radio. 


mmunications also predicts an ex- 
tel sion of radio communications serv- 
ices in the marine field. It believes 
that not only ocean-going, but coastal 
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EMERGENCY SERVICES 
Police 
Fire 


Forest Fire 


Transit Utilities 
Highway Systems 
Power Utilities 











Tubes, microphones, antennas, loudspeakers 
and essential components required to pro- 


duce complete pieces of equipment. 








and inland vessels, will employ ‘radio 
intensively. 

The emergency services will probably 
require close to 500,000 transmitting 
and receiving units in additien to large 
numbers of allied pieces such as an- 
tennas, measuring equipment, micro- 
phones, ete. According to the Super- 
intendent of Fire Alarms, Washington, 
D. C., the fire services alone will re- 
quire 128,000 mobile pieces of equip- 
ment. Police, ambulances, forest fire, 
power and transit utilities and highway 
systems are all planning extensive use 
of communications. Permission has 
even been given recently to taxicabs 
and truck fleets to use radio systems 
for emergency purposes. 

Communications equipment requires 
an unusual assortment of material 
ranging from wood filings to giant 
steel structures. Chemists, engineers, 
metallurgists and physicists play an 
important role in the development of 
this industry. Numerous industries 
are also contributing to the design, 
development, and production of com- 
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plete pieces of equipment and hundreds 
of accessories. Some of these indus- 
tries are plastics, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, metal, chemical, building, min- 
ing, ete. 

The War Production Board reported 
1944 production of communication and 
electronic equipment to be $3,739 mil- 
lion. 

The 1945 figure was $1 billion. 

In April, 1946, shipments of com- 
munications and electronic equipment 
were at the annual rate of $1 billion 
plus. Unfilled orders on hand on April 
30, 1946, were $1,119,000,000. 


Shipments in April were divided as 
follows: 


No. Value 
Plants $(000) 
Military radio and radar equip- 
ment (except parts)......... 95 16,737 
Commercial radio and radar 
equipment (except parts).... 25 3,560 
Domestic radios and electronic 
phonographs (except rts).. 51 21,892 
Radio, television, an elec- 
tronic phonograph parts (ex- 
cept electronic tubes) ....... 153s: 113,612 
Electronic tubes ..ccccccccccccs 56 8,086 
Telephone and telegraph equip- 
ME Scandndessdaceasenenceee = “— 
4 


Intercommunication equipment 
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systems, while the former is a direct 
method, employing radio technique. 
The FCC has held hearings on fre- 
quency requirements and is providing 
as many channels as possible. 
Railway Signaling reported that as 
of Jan. 1, 1944, railroads operated 77,- 
224 miles of telegraph line and 148,937 
miles of telephone line in transmit- 
ting train orders. 
large users of 
block signal equipment. On Jan. 1, 
1944, railroads operated automatic 
block signal equipment on 98,783 miles 
of track, and non-automatic equipment 
on 45,911 miles. 


Railroads are also 


Telephones 

According to Telephony's 1946 Direc- 
tory of the Telephone Industry, there 
are 6,507 independent telephone com- 
panies serving more than 12,000 ex- 
changes, while the Bell System, com- 
posed of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and 21 associated 
Bell companies, operates approximately 
6,000 exchanges. Telephony’s Direc- 
tory also lists 745 independent com- 
panies in Canada and 19 in United 
States possessions. 

In general, independent telephone 
companies serve mainly in small com- 
munities whereas the Bell System op- 
erates in large cities. The following 

* 
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normal times for any of the 28,000,000 
telephones in the United States to be 
connected with any telephone in any 
other part of the world. 

The rates charged by telephone com- 
panies are under the jurisdiction of 
federal and state commissions. The re- 
sult is stability. The financial sound- 
ness of the telephone industry long has 
been recognized. Substantial amounts 
of the senior securities of both Bell 
and independent telephone companies 
are held by institutions which have the 
staffs and ability to be discriminating 
in their policies and practices. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. gave these figures on distri- 
bution of telephones by states Jan. 1, 
1945: 


———(Add 000), 


Busi- Resi- 

ness dence Total 
BIRDOTER occeneciees 78.7 135.1 213.8 
OO ae 35.5 45.1 80.6 
ee ear = 51.3 85.6 136.9 
Ce esteves cus 854.6 1,426.1 2,280.7 
COTES xcccouccess 93.2 174.3 267.5 
Connecticut ........ 158.5 342.0 500.5 
DOURWATO cccccccess 24.2 43.5 67.7 
Dist. of Col. 189.7 178.7 368.4 
DEE eb cadeeubet en 160.2 174.7 334.9 
 sccnececeese 118.9 198.0 316.9 
DEO secoscesescsces 26.8 56.4 83.2 
DEGED coecoseecesces 723.0 1,448.6 2,171.6 
DEE. ecocecansces 183.4 548.8 732.2 
SE ceecueseeess ces 121.4 485.1 606.5 
DE, edasccendeane 100.7 316.5 417.2 
PE ccoccceecee 84.3 201.8 286.1 
Louisiana .........+. 102.1 175.0 277.1 
DD éncccensucebes 45.0 119.1 164.1 
ON ee 137.9 267.2 405.1 


STANDARD | V-H-F |TELEVISION|PACSIMILE| GEN. Com. RELAYS AVIATION |SCIENTIFIC| EMERGENCY | MARINE ° Test - > Lab. 
* ca Police.. | Broado Meters 
Medium P-u Remotes Remotes | Point-to Systems Plane-to- Geophysics (Pixed, ast Industry Senttiiinse 
Power point for Ground Rela (Plant) 
Experi- | Pixea Pixed Television Pield er, P-M - Bridges 
Higa mental Mobile Point-to- 4 4 
Portable - Inter- Fielé Intensity 
ome o Mobile mebite I SnesGusse fj geiet Aircraft.) maaphene Commun! cat ion Meters 
Overseas nter- Fre Mete 
Experi- national ru Aids.. Commercial quency Meters 
mental| Remotes Broadcasting Navi- Fire nis Reverding Frequency 
Standard gational rgency Standards 
Remotes Pixed Broadcast Forest Services Playback 
Radio Fire L, @, ¢ Meters 
Fixed Commeroial | Range Government wees Monito 
Power onitors 
Weteghense utilities | Ctitery- 11 vee by 
be Met 
Reco mition Civilian) soot Vacuum-tu eters 
te 
Direct ton meilitte susie ete, | | poe un 
: ag ° R-F/A-F Meters 
Tests i 
Highway Oscilloscopes 
Satere Systems 
commun ication Ratlroads 
Tubes, ticrophones, antennas, loudspeakers and essential components and accessories 
i required to produce complete pieces of equipment. 
l 
Public-address and sound sys- approximate _ statistical information Massachusetts ..... 357.0 744.1) 1,101.1 
tems ae es me f 657 : , , DEICMEBE cc cctcocce 367.6 885.0 1,252.6 
Electric sound-signalling de- will indicate the size of the independ- EE ccesesese 159.0 482.0 641. 
vices + tenes ¢ 695 ent telephone industry in comparison Mississippi ......... 47.1 10.8 117.9 
Communication equipment , “ae ba DET | ccconeseoes 233.0 561.7 794.7 
n.e.c ; ; 1.409 with the Bell System: SE SEO RST 28.5 56.1 84.6 
Bell All Nebraska .......+++. 73.3 210.9 284.2 
rT 91.426 Owned Other NG@VOGR ccocsccecose 12.5 15.8 28.3 
Total telephones (000).... 22,446 5,421 New Hampshire ... 27.1 se ara 
. Number of operating com- New Jersey ...cc-- 341.3 633 974.9 
Railroads SN icncuuuientnebes 19 6,500 New Mexico ....... 23.9 29.4 — 53.: 
R: -oads -obably , Number of central offices 7,374 12,440 New York ..ccccces 1,461.9 1,897.4 3,359.3 
tailroads will probably develop into jnyestment in telephone ; North Carolina 102.4 180.7 283 i 
é ti arke . ica- ment GOGO) . <ivcceevéau $5,702,000 $733,000 North Dakota ..... 21.9 59.5 81.2 
an important market for « ommunica- , Pas revenues (600)... .$1'930'889 $200°000 Ohio... .......: 462.9 1,227.6 1,691.5 
tions equipment, according to Com- Number « MPlOVeS .cececes 387,300 80,000 Oklahoma .......... 112.4 230.6 343.( 
ications ‘hich re ts ‘ aj . COG scccsccesese 88.4 169.7 258.1 
munications, which me ports that major Approximately two-thirds of the Seskewtvnnhn *" 626.3 1,335.3 1,961 f 
roads have already installed experi- grea of the United States is served by Rhode Island ...... 66.7 = 104.5 124 
nts Three pes : : s 2 Carolina .... 9. 75.8 : 
mental units. Three types of com- independent companies, according to — — Ba 35:2 75.8 101.0 
munications systems are being tested. 7, lephony, many of which operate toll Tennessee ......... 115.8 241.7 357. 
One a inducti —s sing li tl ieee al i +h All | AAA He 359.0 625.3 984.3 
ne is an induction system, using lines mostly regional in character. — ate tae pear 39.8 76.4 116.2 
the rails as a medium of pickup, an- independent exchanges and toll lines Vermont ........... 18.2 51.9 70.1 
other Ss 4 “arrier impressed upon are connected with tl Bell long dis Vir@imim = ..cccccccee 146.2 266.7 412.9 
uses a carrier mf ressec ipo 1 are connected with 1e e Oo 1g GiS- washineton ....... 158.5 316.1 474.6 
overhead wires, and a third uses direc- tance network. Through radio-tele- West Virginia ..... ose s rs a ‘ 
° = ° . . . ° . ° Tisc j 83.: 93.5 16.8 
tional pickup. The latter two are radio phone communication, it is possible in ba any ee oe ae 27°83 44.1 





United States . 9,068.0 17,791.0 26,859. 

Telephony’s Directory reported that 
as of Jan. 1, 1946, the U. S. had 
27,867,000 telephones, of which the Bell 
System operated 22,446,000 and inde- 
pendents, 5,421,000. 

The independent operating com- 
panies obtain most of their equipment 
and supplies from independent tele- 
phone manufacturing companies, while 
the Bell System obtains most of its 
equipment and supplies through the 
wholly-owned Western Electric Com- 
pany, which is a manufacturing and 
purchasing agent for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
its associated companies. The inde- 
pendent manufacturing companies rep- 
resent $50,000,000 of invested capital 
and employ more than 10,000 persons. 
Switchboards and telephones manufac- 
tured by the independents are among 
the finest in the world. Their modern 
research laboratories are staffed by 
able engineers and physicists. 

In July, 1946, unfilled applications 
for telephone service were in excess 
of 1,000,000. 

Radio-telephone service still is in its 
infancy, but rapidly is being extended. 

The telephone industry represents «n 
important market, not only for tele- 
phones, switchboards and other central 
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An unusual but attractive market — 
the Telephone Industry! 


Consider the telephone field: one big consumer, the Bell System, representing about 78% of the buying 
power ; and yet there are over 6,500 Independent telephone companies (in U. S. A.) whose aggregate pur- 


chases will be over $150,000,000 in 1947. 


Both groups are covered effectively by 


TELEPHONY — the Journal of the Telephone Industry 


MARKET— More than a year after the war there were still well over one million 
unfilled orders for telephones. This, coupled with the fact that equipment 
and supplies have been scarce for 5 years, generates a very heavy demand for 


such items as the following: 


adding machines 

addressing machines 

air compressors 

air conditioning equipment 
batteries (dry cell and storage) 
battery charging equipment 


cable 

conduit 

crossarms 

drills 

first aid equipment 
insulators 

motor trucks and trailers 
poles 


pole line hardware 
linemen’s accessories 
protective equipment 
radio telephone equipment 
solder 

soldering irons 
switchboards 

tape 

telephones 

testing equipment 
tires 

tools (all kinds) 
truck bodies 

wire 


The extension of telephone development in the rural areas will result in 100 


millions of spending by Bell alone. 


It is safe to say that Independent and 


Bell companies will have to spend 214 billions before 1948 ends. 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-46 
By trade distribution 
(Will be verified by U. S. Post Office receipts 
upon request) 


Independent telephone company 


subscriptions , . . 5,454 
Bell System subscriptions ee 
U. S. Signal Corps... 65 
Other government agencies 57 
Railroad, power and pipe line 

companies ........ 97 
Universities and technical 

schools 47 
Libraries bs wees .@ 
Correspondents ..... 78 
Advertisers Mee aie a 133 










Advertising agencies Lore ie 

Complimentary, sample and file 
copies sea too oe 

ee ke ...7,760 


During the past 12 months, subscrip- 
tion renewals have averaged 95.7%, 


ADVERTISING— Volume has grown con- 
sistently for past 7 years, but ratio of 
editorial pages is faithfully preserved. 
More exclusive advertising accounts 
than competition by 178%. Rates— 


on request. 


EDITORIAL—Staff includes contributors 
and correspondents in all parts of 
the world, in addition to the follow- 
ing: 
R. C. Reno, Editor 
Ray Blain, Technical Editor 
Francis X. Welch, Washington 
Editor ‘ 
Clare Le Brint, Associate Editor 
Marion E. Shire, Associate 
Editor 
Mayme Workman, Traffic Editor 
For the past two years TELEPHONY 
has won awards from the Industrial 
Editors Association of Chicago and 
National Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors’ Associations in recognition of 
outstanding excellence in the indus- 
trial publication field. 


PERSONNEL— 

President & Advertising Manager— 
H. D. Fargo, Jr. 

Vice President & Editor—R. C. Reno 

Secretary and Western Manager — 
A. J. Stults 

Vice President & Treasurer—H. D. 
Fargo 


REPRESENTATIVES— 

Roy M. McDonald & Co. 
564 Market Street « 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
1323 Venice Blvd. 

Los Angeles 6, Cal. 
(Robert W. Aland) 
1411 Forth Avenue 
Seattle, Washington (1) 
Thomas Emory 


FREE MAILING LIST—All advertisers using a minimum of $50 worth of 
space are furnished with a complimentary copy of TELEPHONY’S 
Directory of the Telephone Industry which lists 7,271 Independent 
telephone companies with manager, exchanges operated, number of 
telephones in service, etc., also Bell System personnel and exchanges, 
also two manufacturers indexes. This is a highly valuable 330-page ref- 


erence book for any firm doing business with the telephone field. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Telephone Wabash 2435 
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@ also publishers of Telephony's Directory of the Telephone Industry. 
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office equipment, but also for adding 
machines, addressing machines, air con- 
ditioning equipment (dehumidifiers), 
alarm systems, battery charging equip- 
ment and batteries (dry cell and stor- 
age), cable, condensers, conduit, cross- 
arms, drills, electrical testing instru- 
ments, first aid equipment, flashlights, 
furnaces and blow torches, hoists, insu- 
lators, ladders, motor trucks and trail- 
ers, poles, pole line hardware, linemen’s 
accessories, protective equipment, re- 
cording equipment, ringing machines, 
relays, signs, solder and soldering irons, 
tape, tires, tree trimming equipment, 
and all kinds of tools and wire. 


Expansion 


Independents and Bell are now start- 
ing their largest program of develop- 
ment, according to Telephone Engineer 
and Management. Bell System’s 
$2,000,000,000 expansion program in- 
cludes enormous construction projects, 
especially in the rural areas. The 
6,800 privately owned telephone com- 
panies will spend proportionate 


amounts creating a backlog of equip- 
ment orders of many millions of dol- 
lars. These independent manufactur- 
ers of telephones, switchboards, etc., 
will produce approximately $40,000,- 
000 in manufactured equipment each 
year for the next several years. 

Around one million outmoded tele- 
phone sets now in service will have to 
be replaced. Labor costs for operators 
are now at the point where manual 
equipment must be converted to dial 
automatic systems. Legislation for 
higher wages for telephone operators 
will stimulate use of this labor saving 
device to smaller telephone companies. 
Dial systems must have perfect trans- 
mission to operate and almost every 
line now using manual must be rebuilt 
for higher voltage. 


Associations 


Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Assn., 1317 F 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; ursupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulction figures period 


shown are for the six-month 


ending June 30, 1946.) 


Communications, 62 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
size, 8%x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, oxi th, Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 6th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,922; 
(gross),10,689. Communication and allied 
equipment mfg., 1,865; management, op- 
eration and maintenance, 1,389; service, 


630; students and schools, 1,215; others, 
4,289. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 

6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Color, $40; bleed, $30. 





Electronics. 
(See EL&ECTRONIC8 AND RapIOoNIcs) 





Electronic Industries. 
(See ELECTRONIC8 AND RADIONICS) 





FM and Television, 
(See Rapios, PHONOGRAPHS, MusIcaL IN- 
STRU MENTS) 


~ 





Proceedings of the I. R. E. 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 
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Fortnightly Telephone E meer, 7720 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 26. blished b 
Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1940. 


Controlled. Trim size, 84x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
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St.. New York 4. Published by Telegraph 
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tion, $1.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,125. Rates— 
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Telephone Management, 
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11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
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For additional data see page 162. 
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by offset by Telephone Engineer Pub. 
Corp. 1 col., 21/6x9%. Published twice 
monthly on "Fridays of alternate weeks. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
7,491. Rates— 
Times 1 Col % Col. % Col 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $100.00 
12 140.00 85.00 55.00 
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Est. 1895. Published by Telephony b- 
lishing Corp. Price $25.00. Trim size, 
8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published April 
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CANADA 





Canadian Telephone Journal, 26 Welling- 
ton St., E., Toronto, Canada. Published 
by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published quarterly, 20th 
publication month. Forms close 14th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
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Dairy Products; Produce 


(See Also Food Manufacturing) 





The production and utilization of 
milk have so increased in this country 
that today we are the greatest of dairy 
nations. Milk, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products annually create an out- 
put valued at 3% billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion. 


Approximately 28 million cows on 
three-quarters of the nation’s 6.1 mil- 
lion farms produced over 55 billion 
quarts of milk in 1944. More than a 
quarter of a million workers, not count- 
ing those on dairy farms, are employed 
in getting milk delivered daily to homes, 
stores, hospitals, etc., and in making 
cheese, butter, ice cream and other 
dairy products. 

Today milk in one form or another 
comprises over 25 per cent of the 1,500 
pounds of principal foods consumed 
each year by the average American. 


Milk is the largest single source of 
cash farm income and was 14 per cent 
of all farm income in 1944—larger 
than cattle or hogs, over twice cotton, 
wheat or eggs and four times tobacco. 
In 1945, dairy products produced $3,- 
070,380,000 in cash, divided as follows: 
Butter, $24,091,000; butterfat, $488,- 
941,000; wholesale milk, $2,212,025,000; 
retail milk, $345,323,000. 


Subsidies on milk and dairy products 
constituted nearly one-sixth of total 
returns to producers of milk and but- 
terfat in 1945. 

Milk is the “cash” crop of agriculture 
and is paid for monthly, not at the end 
of the season as in the case of most 
crops. It is the cash income from milk 
that is used for current merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of towns and 
cities throughout the country. In these 
communities, the distributors of milk 
and processors of dairy products, plus 
producers on the farms, represent the 
largest single group of purchasers of 
nearly all of the commodities in every- 
day use. 

America’s annual milk supply is used 
approximately as follows: 





CRORSEGED BORGEE 660scibvcidectvete ct 32.3% 
CRG pbsedcbene cddeienee+eetesenetan 6.3% 
Evap. and cond, milk ..........+..0+. 4.5% 
SCO GOUGED  sntcesenseesccveccceeaseens 4.1% 
Dried milk and cream .............:. 0.2% 
i  2R Recta eeeeeeeetir: 8.8% 
Farm milk and cream...............- 11.5% 
to © Poser ebenpeapaaegaiaee 2.7% 
ity Se. See GI, cn cacs*+ canteens 29.6% 

CRED: 4 iecnas ast cctedwes douewmel 100.0% 


The normal pattern of milk distribu- 
n was disrupted by the war, how- 
ever, and has not yet been restored. 
i¢ feature of 1945 and early 1946 
vas the decline in butter production, 
the face of an unprecedented domes- 
« demand. The butter industry con- 
ided that ceilings on butter were so 
w that it could not compete for sup- 
‘es of butterfat. On the other hand, 
the absence of price ceilings on cream 
for fluid sale and for use in ice cream 

















Dairy Products Industries in 1939 

Cost of 
No. of Materials, Value of H.P. of 
No. of Wage etc. Products Prime 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) Movers 
Cromenery Butter ccccccccesccesescs 3,506 17,953 418,752 492,221 43,294 
CD. nb. 600600-0000000080006090008%6 2,682 5,009 91,440 108,207 8,466 
Condensed and evaporated milk... 562 9,705 163,523 209,756 60,112 
Ice cream and 1CC8 ....ccscceseccses 2,734 15,711 145,924 285,807 21,504 
Special dairy products ............ 51 2,378 50,384 57,569 3,365 
ets ..0co0c0nsh000900060se0sert068 9,535 50,756 870,023 1,153,560 136,741 


—Bureau of the Census 
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and other dairy products resulted in 
prices high enough to divert cream 
from butter production. 

In 1945, all records for milk produc- 
tion were broken, with more than 122 
billion pounds, compared with a 1942- 
44 average of 118 billion. Production 
was expected to decline in 1946, how- 
ever, because of high labor costs and 
searcity of feed, which caused many 
dairy farmers to reduce their herds. 


In the five pre-war years, 31 per cent 
of total farm production of milk was 
consumed in the form of fluid milk or 
cream. For 1945, the figure was 38 per 
cent. In prewar years, only 5 per cent 
of milk went into cheese production. 
The 1945 ratio was 7 per cent. Evapo- 
rated milk absorbed 4 per cent of the 
prewar production, while in 1945 it 
took nearly 7 per cent. The proportion 
utilized for ice cream increased from 
3.2 per cent before the war to 4 per 
cent in 1945. 

Creamery butter took nearly one- 
third of total milk production prewar, 
but in 1945 and early in 1946, only 
about one-fifth was used for that prod- 
uct. Butter was the only dairy prod- 
uct to sustain a production decline dur- 
ing the war. 

Production of creamery butter was 
1,872 million pounds in 1941. In 1945, 
it fell to 1,370 million. After de- 
duction of government requirements, 8 
pounds was left for per capita con- 
sumption by the civilian population, 
compared with 14 pounds in 1941. 

The war caused a tremendous in- 
crease in butter exports. The peak was 
reached in 1943, when 99,600,000 
pounds was exported, compared with a 
1941 figure of 3,300,000. The Soviet 
Union received more than 90 per cent 
of butter exports. 


American cheese output in 1945 was 
more than 60 per cent above the pre- 
war average, and output of other types 
of cheese was nearly 50 per cent above 
prewar. In the case of evaporated milk, 
1945 production was more than three- 
fourths above prewar. The output of 
ice cream was nearly doubled. While 
still a relatively small factor in the 
dairy products picture, dried whole 
milk was expanded more than ten-fold 
during the war. The consumption of 
fluid milk and cream expanded by 50 
per cent. 

With the end of most of the limita- 
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tions, regulations, and rationing during 
the latter part of 1945, milk has been 
shifting again into uses according to 
relative prices. There have been large 
increases in the use of milk in the form 
of fluid milk, cream, and ice cream. 
During the last quarter of 1945 uses 
of milk for ice cream and fluid cream 
were more than 40 per cent above the 
last quarter of 1944, and the consump- 
tion of fluid milk was up by 6 per cent. 
These increases were made at the ex- 
pense of butter, cheese, and evaporated 
milk, consumption of which had de- 
clined by 19, 5, and 19 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Leading dairy states are Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, New York, Iowa and IIli- 
nois. Minnesota leads in butter pro- 
duction; Wisconsin in cheese and non- 
fat dry milk solids, as well as evap- 
orated milk; Pennsylvania is first in 
ice cream production. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
placed the value of dairy equipment 
produced in that year at $26,250,000, 
divided as follows: bottling machinery, 
$1,626,000; ice cream machinery, $5,- 
869,000; 2,014 pasteurizers, $1,467,000; 
2,536,000 gross milk bottles, $13,068,- 
000; 1,195,000 milk cans, $3,847,000; 
873,000 ice cream cans, $375,000. 

Production in 1944 was $36,324,000, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Exports of dairy products in 1945 
were $236,142,000, compared with 
$260,372,000 in 1944, and $185,979,000 
in 1943. 

In the wholesale branch of the dairy 
products field, the 1939 Census of Busi- 
ness reported 2,164 companies with 
sales of $485,198,000; and 760 jobbers 
of dairy and poultry products, $241,- 
480,000. Operating expenses of the for- 
mer were $111,486,000, or 23 per cent 
of sales. 

The 1939 Census of Business also 
reported 7,382 dairy products stores, 
with sales of $142,728,000, in addition 
to 9,452 milk dealers, $597,283,000. 
This was a gain of 2.8 per cent in num- 
ber and 28.4 per cent in value over 
1935. In view of the numerous dis- 
tribution channels of dairy products, 
however, the figures afford little more 
than a clue to total value. 

Chains operated 3,076, or slightly 
less than 25 per cent of dairy products 
and milk outlets, but did 41.4 per cent 
of the business. 
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Greatest Buying Surge in History Now Expanding 
Thousands of Plants to New Production Peaks 





ICE CREAM 


MANUFACTURING 
MARKETS 





The amazing growth of the ice cream indus- 
try in the last ten years is a sound founda- 
tion for the tremendous production expan- 
sion now swiftly moving toward “the billion 
gallon goal.” Always a front-ranking indus- 
try, ice cream manufacturing is now out- 
distancing many major big-buying industries 
in dollar volume. New plants, plant im- 
provements, new equipment, machinery, and 
supplies running into millions present an 
attractive and enduring sales opportunity for 
far-sighted advertisers. No longer a dessert, 
ice cream is now an accepted food. And 
through this broadening sales horizon, the in- 
dustry has reached an all-time new high... 
in production . . . and in equipment needs. 
For over 29 years ice cream manufacturers 
have been quided in their choice of equip- 
ment and supplies through the informative 
pages of The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
in advance ABC circulation reaching the 
choice executive-readers and the best and 
biggest plants guarantee you a fast moving 
able-to-buy audience. The Ice Cream RE- 
VIEW carries the largest volume of adver- 
tising and more exclusive advertisers than 
any other paper. In 1945, The Ice Cream 
REVIEW carried 38% more advertisers, and 
30% more advertising than the next nearest 
competing publication; and 7 out of every 


8 advertising agencies using only one pub- 


ta 


lication selected The Ice Cream REVIEW. &) wh 
- 


BOTTLED MILK 
DISTRIBUTING 
MARKETS 


The processing and distribution of bottled 
milk is the nation's most highly organized, 
efficient, and wide-spread food industry. 
Every morning thousands upon thousands of 
trucks deliver countless millions of bottles 
of fresh milk to America's homes, stores, 
restaurants, and hotels. And behind this 
gigantic distributive system lies a nation- 
wide network of ever-expanding, ably fi- 
nanced, well-equipped plants representing 
one of America's richest and most responsive 
markets — most easily entered — AND 
SOLD — through The Milk Dealer. This 
old-established publication is specifically 
devoted to the interests of milk dealers who 
gather milk from the farm, ship it to their 
city plants, pasteurize and bottle it, and 
deliver it pasture-fresh within a few short 
hours. In this field, "The Milk Dealer’ has 
long been the acknowledged leader. It has 
25% more total paid-in-advance ABC cir- 
culation among milk dealers, plant managers, 
and executives; 135% more advertisers; and 
128% more pages of advertising in 1945 
than the nearest competing paper. Twelve 
out of every 13 advertising agencies using 
only one paper selected The Milk Dealer. 
For quick action and lasting results, con- 
centrate your advertising in The Milk Dealer 
— time-tested — profit-proved — the ONE 
publication that knows best the buying pat- 
tern of the nation's milk dealers. 








CREAMERY, CHEESE 
FACTORY, AND CONCEN- 


TRATED MILKS MARKETS: 


More than half of all the vast ocean 
of milk produced in the nation is manu- 
factured into butter, cheese, and concen- 
trated milks. And wherever grass grows 
there is hardly a town ‘or village you can 
pass through without seeing the familiar 
smoke stack of a creamery, cheese factory 
or concentrated milk plant. America's 
mighty flow of milk with its millions of trib- 
utaries never stops. That's why, through 
varying business cycles, these industries are 
always sound and solid . . . able-to-buy .. . 
able-to-pay. They belong to the deeply- 
anchored, bed-rock industries that are the 
nation's bulwark of prosperity. Now, and in 
the year ahead, these industries will buy 
millions of dollars worth of durables . . 
production equipment, supplies, machinery 
and transport equipment . . . anything from 
a milk can to a $100,000 milk powder plant 
... from a tire to a fleet of trucks and 
truck tank transports. Serving these growing 
prosperous industries is the lively, swiftly 
moving National Butter and Cheese Journa! 
. «+ @ constant challenge for improvement 

- . an ever-active inspiration to progress. 
For over 35 years the forward - looking 
“Journal” has been one of the important 
building - blocks of the creamery, cheese 
manufacturing, and concentrated milks in- 
dustries. It reaches more in-the-market 
buyers . . . wields more influence, and 
carries more advertising per issue than any 
other paper in the industry. 
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QUICKEST SALES ARE MADE BY KNOWING THE BUYING PATTERN 





OF : WHO BUYS... WHAT.-.. WHERE... WHEN... HOW MUCH 


Nillions of Dollars of Pro- 
uction and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Needed 


The Dairy Industries are 
among the chief basic 
mainstays of America's 
wealth, Here is a _ vast 
high - producing industrial 
empire blanketing the 
country from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia with thousands of 
fine modern plants — 
creameries, ice cream 
plants, milk pasteurizing 
and bottling plants, con- 
denseries, cheese factories, 
and milk powder plants 

. all highly mechanized 
and industrialized, equip- 
ped to supply 140,000,000 
people with their daily 
bottle of milk, cream, pound of butter, cheese, 
ice cream, or other dairy products. The gather- 
ing of fresh milk from five million farms, process- 
ng the milk in 18,000 of the more important 
dairy plants, and redistributing these manufac- 
tured dairy products to millions of homes, res- 
taurants, hotels, and stores is one of the coun- 
try's major transportation and food businesses. 
The economic stability of these Nation-Wide dairy 
industries, their enviable records of steady, gain- 
ful employment, good earnings, and huge annual 
purchases of equipment, machinery, transport 
vehicles, and manufacturing supplies has long 
been an important factor in the nation's pros- 
Perity, 

a We have a large amount 
of statistical, sales, and 
merchandising information, 
market data, and product 
surveys available to adver- 
tisers and their advertising 
agencies. Our field surveys 
cover more than 80 major 
products — a gold mine of 
information for advertisers 
who can use the facts. 
We can tell you who buys 
— what — when — and where. New de- 
velopments are constantly changing the dairy 
industries’ sales picture and we give you the up- 
to-the-minute facts about what is going on. The 
Olsen merchandising staff can be very effective 
in smoothing out your jobber representation prob- 
lems. Our wide knowledge of sales and dis- 
tributive methods, influential position among job- 
bers, and actual definite, tangible help greatly 
simplify your sales job. We have numerous case 
histories of how our Jobber Assistance has 
quickly established distributive channels for ag- 
Gressive advertisers. Advertising agencies and 
advertisers are invited to write us for specific 
data to help them in the planning of their ad- 
vertising schedules. 
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Blanket the Dairy Industries 


THROUGH ALL-COVERAGE SPECIALIZED 


ULSEN PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHING 
1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


HE OLSEN 


COMPANY 





“CATALOG” COVERAGE 


OF THE COMBINED 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 





For nineteen successful years the Dairy 
Industries Catalog has piled up amazing 
result-records for advertisers. Published an- 
nually, beautifully bound in red simulated 
leather, this big, handsome 572 page volume 
of the dairy 
industries. In 1945 the percentage of pages 
renewed was 96.84%; in 1944, 100% 
— best proof that the "Catalog" is a de- 
pendable result- producing, richly paying 
medium for advertisers. The Dairy Industries 


has become the “buy-word" 


Catalog gives you complete saturation of 
the dairy industries. It reaches manufac- 
turers of over 90% of all dairy products. 
In large plants — in small plants — from 
Maine to California, wherever you go, you'll 
find the “Catalog” the desk-mate of busy 
On duty for a whole 
year — always in sight — never buried — 
the "Catalog" is performing an indispens- 
able service to buyers and advertisers alike. 
Even 2 and 3 year old “Catalogs” are 
eagerly sought after. Once you become a 
"Catalog" advertiser, your advertising takes 
on extended life. The Dairy Industries Cata- 
log is loaned free of charge to dairy prod- 


buying - executives. 


ucts manufacturers. When buyers receive 
their new "Catalog," they are requested to 
return the old copy. These returned "Cata- 
logs" are then redistributed to small pros- 
pective buyers; a good number of them 
are also sent abroad in response to re- 
quests from jobbers and importers. This 
bonus circulation is in addition to 16,000 
guaranteed, making the "Catalog" one of 


the best and most result-producing adver- 
tising “buys” in any industry. 






















































































































































DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE 
Number of Dairy Products Manufacturers § in the United States 
akin ; :  — oy ; a ‘bei 
Manufacturers Cond., Mak | ats = ____ Manufacturers __ 
Mfg. | Cheese | Evap. & ' 
Revised to | Over | Manufac- || Dry Milk | | Four | ee. 
January 1, 1946 Total 200,000 || turers || Manufac-|/ Total | Routes | Total | Freezer 
| Pounds ! turers | | or More | Canacit 
ee ——— / 7" Annually if F a Zs | = ere Ps pone: A 
I | | I| { 
Maine | 19 | = |! 2 |i 5 ij 209 :~CS! 23. || 56 | 15 
New Hampshire 5 | ae | 2 it i f 200 | 34 || 33 10 
Vermont aaa | 40 | Pw 17 || 25 || 88 16 || 33°C 4 
Massachusetts scaniiiain cae 36 | a a is || 7 | 692 | 225 || 286 | 90 
gS eee ee | - a a oll oe 2 98 CO 44 / 65 | 24 
Connecticut ............. seeteaaaabatinuald £2 ><8 Ge = ee : = Se = ee Se 
NEW ENGLAND ooo. ccsenenell i aro 55 || 57 || 1661 | 433 || See | 195 
| | | 
New York r 263 | 19 | 397 121 i 1,466 | 384 | 451 149 
New Jersey . . wal 17 | 2 10 iz | 349 | 150 86 OC 34 
I sitasnicntennememsnnsiiale lt 177_—| 16 _f 104 | | 1,007 | 332 || 409 | 147 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC .................. |; 457, ~*«| ~=So37—sd| Ssh si] ~S 220], S22 | S866 S| ~S 46 S| =~ 380 
| sf ‘| - ? i | 
Delaware .. Soul 7 2 1 53 | 7 {| 26 =O 6 
Maryland Diitalaldiabenaliaal li 21 5 9 |I 101 | 30 | 85 28 
District of Columbia ......................-. + | i | 6 |i 4 | 12 | 8 | i2 | 8 
Virginia ‘tamale 50 | 4 | 7 |} 16 4 16 | 41 | 73 «| 3 
West Virginia NRE: 22. | 1 |i 5 || 7 | 88 Cis 32 || 57 | 22 
North Carolina vi wil 44—CO«Y| 5 iI 8 |i 9 | 156 | 41 || 109 | 30 
South Carolina oll 13 | 2 |] l {| ran “ 63 | ~~ F 43 | 13 
Georgia ...... e asl 45 | 2 || 9 || 7% 249 S| 49 || 4 «| 27 
Florida ........... sevcvsccecccmy 4 | 3 Hi, 12 | 7 217 =| 60 || 85 | 33 
SOUTH ATLANTIC joniiiedinnnl i 251 | 32 || 55 || 60 || 1,055 | 287 || (564 | i938 
. ' % il ~~ | | | 
Ohio .. el 4} 260 | 76 «OI 107 ‘|| 83 || 822 | 294 | 417 128 
EATER RR RECO ES: 146 | 45 || 76 || 50 | 427 | 175 || 205 | 89 
Ilinois ............. | 257. | 78 || 168 || 68 j| 1,121 | 304 || 412 | 131 
Michigati ....... col 261 bet ye 81 || 84 625 | 166 || 344 | 97 
Wisconsin = filial 567 287 |} 1,941 || 357_— tt 546 =| 7. 224 =| 85 
EAST "NORTH. “CENTRAL . aialeaiia } 1491 | 580 |} 2,373 |[ 642 || 3,541 | 1,056 jj 1,602 | 530 
rf | dl Ls | | | 
| 
EEE 50 | 11 21 || 12 | 148 52 84 | 23 
Ea a | 66 | 19 1 28 1] 13 | 128 39 } 85 | 32 
i ali RIMS | $5 | 3 |i 13 | 8 | 112 26 || 61 | 29 
0 0 SS ee: zz = > 12 10 57 | 1 | 51 | 19 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL ............ | 178 | 42 || 74 ~«&«WI 43. —COdS 45 =| 128 {| «281 | 103 
| | _ / Y js | , \| | 
Minnesota Seaiiiidin wl 95 | 605 | 79 92 | 264 82. || 163 | 63 
lowa ..... 500 | 295 || 36 33 300 76 «||«=—s 208s} 57 
Missobri CARAS sts 124 | 41 || 86 || 30 | 157 | 78 || 141 | 68 
North Dakota aie 112 56 | 3 | 9 69 | 9 H} 60 | 20 
EES TIED necccnstassadhissneunsadstendiite li 132 | 61 11 | 5 70~—CO! 10 || 45 | 9 
Nebraska siciaciaiil 15 | 49 || 16 14 || 117. | 24 || 101 | 35 
| ASR ORE ERR PEC __:135—s| 55 38 ij == 20 122 | 28 || 118 | 41 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL .......... | 2023 | 1,162 | 269 || +203 +‘|} +8099 | 307 || 836 | # £293 
| | 7... . a a 
Arkansas 1 35 7 |] 17 ! 5 144 | rl || 56 | 19 
Louisiana 15 | 4 I} 7 | 5 I] 76 | 20 || 45 | 16 
Oklahoma 58 25 sj 15 |] 5 il 91 | 31 | 74 | 26 
Texas 122 3 Gf 3 § 30 || 385 | 107__—‘||_~=221 78 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 230 2 Sa 696 | 169 || 396 | 139 
| | + are-w | <r ie 
Montana 73 36 1] 7 | 6 ; 74 | 14 71 8 
Idaho 67 | 24 37 16 113 | 50 | 7 
Wyoming 27 8 7 2 31 5 | 22 2 
Colorat » 70} 26 25 22. || 128 28 70 «| 17 
New Mexico | 12 | 3 1 sida | 38 | 6 22 | 6 
Arizona 19 2 6 6 74 | 19 24 | 11 
Utah 37 | 19 15 || 15 54 Oi 14 37. | 12 
Nevada sentinel | oe | § 24. 4 ® 40 | we 12 | 
MOUNTAIN 319 123 99 68 552 | —‘105 308 | sé 4 
———— : ‘ 
Washington | 121 57 45 | 39 178 62 120 | 32 
Oregon 78 COI 42 55 is | 145 34—COS 81 | 22 
California ! 141 47 _— 2. ot eh Ue 256 | 456 | 117 
PACIFIC a 340 + 146 245 || 181 || 1,143 352 || ~—657_— | 71 
| mm a oS 2a ecg 
U. S. Possessions 10 5 1 2 90 | 11 | 27 | 8 
i] } 1] iH} iH} | iZ | 
TOTAL | +5.438 2,201 3,760 1,521 |! 13,104 | 3,714 || 6,205 | 2,031 
—Dairy Industries Cata 
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MEMBERS 


Leaders in the Field 


e Sm 
American = 


MILK REVIEW 





OFFERS THE LARGEST MILK PLANT COVERAGE IN THE INDUSTRY 
. . . 14,489 MILK PLANTS. YOU REACH THEM ALL... EVERY 
MONTH ... FROM COAST TO COAST. AND IT COSTS LESS 
MONEY, TOO! ONLY $12.42 PER PAGE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 


MILK PLANTS REACHED. 


American & 


eae alla 





GIVES YOU THE LARGEST NATIONAL CREAMERY COVERAGE IN 
THE HISTORY.OF THE INDUSTRY . . . 5,325 BUTTER PLANTS. AND 
YOUR DOLLAR GOES TWICE AS FAR AS THE NEXT LEADING 


PUBLICATION. 
Circulation figures are guaranteed by CCA AUDIT 


Naturally, advertisers in these two largest dairy papers are getting re- 
sults. Why don‘t you cash in, too? Write at once for the full story on 
either or both of these ‘‘Complete Coverage” Dairy Leaders. 


Other Publications 


AMERICAN EGG & POULTRY REVIEW 
(MONTHLY) 


WHO’S WHO IN THE EGG & POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
(ANNUAL) 


WHO’S WHO IN THE BUTTER, CHEESE & MILK INDUSTRIES 
(ANNUAL) 


THE PRODUCERS’ PRICE—CURRENT 
(DAILY) 





by 





175 CHAMBERS STREET 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY ew vor 7, x. ¥. 


Publishers Since 1858 


MIDWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


GUY W. WHITCOMB 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


SOUTH CENTRAL REPRESENTATIVE 


ne eee a, i oe Om 0 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1 
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Ice Cream 


The ice cream industry during 1945 
produced more ice cream than in any 
year in its history. Total gallonage for 


the year amounted to 471,265,000. 
This increase was due to a step up 


in volume starting Sept. 1, 1945, fol- 
lowing removal of restrictions on use of 
butterfat in ice cream manufacturing 
which had been in force throughout the 
war. 

Preliminary figures for the first 
quarter of 1946 disclosed an increase 
of 95 per cent in production over the 
three months of 1945. 

1939 Census of Manufactures re- 

2.734 manufacturers of ice 
cream, with products valued at $285,- 
807,000. They had 15,711 wage earn- 
ers who were paid $17,344,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $139,883,- 
000. 

Ice cream accounted for $225,546,000 
of $275,105,000 broken down by the 
census, the remainder consisting of 
specialties. The industry spent $8,985,- 
000 for sugar, chiefly cane and $21,629,- 
000 for ice cream mix. Another $1,455,- 
000 was expended for ice-milk mix. 
Butter made and consumed in the in- 
dustry in production of ice cream was 
2,558,000 pounds. 


Poultry and Eggs 
The 


same 
The 
ported 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported that 1945 revenue 
from poultry and its products netted 
farmers $2,596,709,000. Eggs accounted 
for $1,463,797,000. 

Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 

In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Vegetables 
Trucks crops and farm gardens 
yielded growers a 1939 cash income of 


$372.364,000, according to the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics. This sum 
increased to $1,642,000,000 in 1945. 
There are about 85,000 such farms. 
Associations 

American Assn. of Medical Milk 
Commissions, 1265 Broadway, New 
York. 

American Butter Institute, 110 N. 


Chicago. 
Assn., 20 N. Wacker 


Franklin St., 
American Dairy 


Drive, Chicago. 

American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN U. S. (POUNDS) 
1935-'39 average 1942 1943 
ee, ee ee Se EE acide Ch aRE kde eenceeencue 806.4 849.6 771.6 
DE UahdGecibea ens tinaeiescgcniadanewntbeedes 16.8 15.8 12.3 
Dt ha ccnevigeracd wakbbahseereadtanealenaued 5.6 6.4 4.9 
Dt trans petnd AbkE Wan deeesCeuweaee wan 16.8 19.0 18.1 
tn stones ecenddonwnbeisiekvehonbebennuee 9.6 16.1 11.3 
i ee Ci.  stctaughenencweiebenenaasdnens 13 19 27 
is owed chetedee obhebhaeenaddasesédtines ll 15 15 
Pee ee GOONER b.cdccccecccheccebodtccktt 342.3 375.5 405.3 
PG ee PUNE 5 cas 00006 dp been On Sees Oho 1.9 2.4 1.4 
—National Dairy Council. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. rians, State Health Dept., Albany, N. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Counter Freezer Assn., Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Milk Dealers, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Milk Sanita- 


Be 

Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 

National Assn. of Independent Ice 
Cream Mfrs., Bergenfield, N. J. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 


Mfrs., 2212 kranklin Ave., Toledo. 
National Cheese Institute, Cheese 

Exchange Bldg., Plymouth, Wis. 
National Creamery Buttermakers’ 

Assn., lowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago. 

National Poultry, Butter 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., 


& Egg 
Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 
St.. New York 7 Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1895. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7% x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,325; (gross), 6,479. 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page é Page 
70.00 42.00 


1 $125.00 $ 
6 112.50 65.00 38.00 
60.00 35.00 


12 100.00 
Serer, | red or yellow, $15; bleed, $10. 


wy 


American Milk Review, 173 Chambers St., 





New York 7. Published by Urner-Barry 
Company. Est. 1895. Trim size. 8%x11% 
Type page, 74x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 14,484; (gross), 15,597. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 

6 165.00 95.00 55.00 
150.00 85.00 50.00 


Colors, red or orange, $25; nicoeA, oa 


additional data sce page 





Certified Milk, Box 806, Scranton, Pa. 
Published by Certified Milk Magazine. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates—1l 
page, $125; % page, $65; % page, $45. 
Colors, black and red, 1 page, $150. 














Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe St., She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. Published by New- 
comer & Lindner. Est. 1876. Sub- 
seription, $2. 50. Trim size, 11x16. Type 
1 Published Friday Forms 
elose Sosstes Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,440. Rates—100-200 inches 
in one year, $1.12; 200-300, $1.02; 500 or 
more, $0.80. 
Counter Freezer News, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Published by The 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
9,780. Rates— 
Times 1 Page "% Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 87.50 52.50 


140.00 80.00 45.00 


12 
Color and bleed rates on request. 


Creamery Journal, 910 Waterloo Bldg., 
Waterloo, Ia. Published by The Butter- 





makers Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.75. Type page, 75/16x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Hy Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 22.00 
6 60.00 32.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 18.00 
Standard color, $15. 
1445 No. 5th 


Dairy Industries Catalog, 
st.. Milwaukee 12, Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Controlled. Trim 





size, 8%x115. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Feb. 10th. Forms close Dec. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, 16,941 
Rates—1 page 270; 2 pages, $480; 
pages, $660; horizontal % page, $80. 
Colors, $30 page. 
Dairy Industries Unit, 1445 No. 5th St 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Olser 
Publishing Co. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty! 
page, 74x10. Published monthly. Forn 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-1 
Circulation, (Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Re 
view and National Butter and Chee 
Journal), 18,342; (gross), 20,179. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Pag: 
1 $410.00 $240.00 $140.0¢ 
6 375.00 215.00 125.0! 
12 340.00 195.00 115.00 
For additional data see pages 168-9. 
Dairyman, 238 3" Main St., Alliance 
Ohio. Published by Dairyman Publishing 
Co. Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim size, 5%<x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published ist 
Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 5,662. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 30.00 15.06 
12 50.00 25.00 10.0( 


Standard color rate, $10; other colors, 


$30; bleed rate, $5. 





Dairymen’s League News, 11 West 42: 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
Dairymen's League Cooperative Associ- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, ¢ 

Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9%x13 
Published every other Tuesday. Forms 
close 8 days preceding. Agency discoun's 
15-2. Circulation, 34,433. Rates—40c per 
line flat. Color, 15%. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE 


DECEMBER, 1945, AUDITED CIRCULATION, 6,709 


SERVING ONE INDUSTRY 
FOR 35 YEARS 


ONE Publication 
ONE Organization 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION FIRST 6 MONTHS 1946 — 7,101 . 


ie 


& Reaches A// important buyers in the rich 


7 '/2 Billion-Dollar Dairy Industry 
Equipment Urgently Needed... Money Is Available... A Ready Market Wait 





THE MARKET 


This is a plus market, because milk plant owners 
also produce and distribute other milk products — 
milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, etc. 

In peace or war, in depressions or periods of 
prosperity — there is a constant demand for milk 
ind dairy products. Now, more than ever before the 
demand is greatest and dairy plants all over the 
country must strain every facility at their com- 
mand to supply dairy products in ever increasing 
quantiles 

Here is a 7)4 billion dollar market where equip- 
ment of all types are urgently needed—to replace 
var-worn machinery—to expand present capacities 
rhe industry will spend $360,000,000 for new equip 
ment and parts, in the next two years. The list 
below gives some idea of the wide variety of in- 


ijustrial equipment and products needed now. 


THE PUBLICATION 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY has been published 
ntinuously for 36 years. It is the recognized 
thority the down-to-earth technical journal. It 

s been under the same management for 36 years. 
rough many years of industry association they 
» acquired a tremendous following because of 

eir sincere efforts to serve the industry to the best 


their ability 


~~ ewe) 


READER INTEREST 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY has the highest num- 
ber of individual mail subscriptions (ABC audited) 
than any other publication in the field. It is sold 
strictly on editorial merit without the use of pre- 
miums or special inducements. Milk Plant execu- 
tives buy and read MILK PLANT MONTHLY 


because it serves them better. 


CIRCULATION 


MILK PLANT MONTULY offers the finest na- 
tional eeverage (7,100) of the important men you 
want to reach — the owners, managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen of America's leading milk 
plants. These are the men who have the power to 
specify and buy your products. They have the 
money to spend — they need equipment and sup- 


plies now. 


ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


Top industrial advertisers have used the pages of 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY for many years — 
continuously. Many exclusive advertisers testify 
to the effectiveness of MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
as a sales producer. Quality circulation plus high 
editorial prestige is the right combination. It offers 
you an opportunity to build sales and a lasting 
reputation in this market at low cost. 


1947 EXPOSITION NUMBER 


The October issue — an exposition-in-print; a tie-in 
with the Dairy Industries Exposition and Conven 
tion; an opportunity to give convention delegates 
and milk plant executives a pre-convention preview 
of your products. Your product story gets double 
exposure — first through the mail to its regular 
subscribers; and second, additional copies on dis- 
play at the convention. Regular advertising rates 
apply. Forms close Sept. 10th. 


SPECIFIC MARKET DATA 


We will gladly co-operate with manufacturers and 
their agencies by furnishing specific market infor 
mation as related to their products. 


* 


MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY 


Published by 
NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


327 So. La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





LIST OF VU > M K PLANT MONTHLY READERS BUY 
Advertising Service Counting Machines Fruit Concentrates Pipe (Steam, Brine, Ammonia, etc. Testing Equipment 
Air Conditioning Equipment Cultures—Cabinets Gasoline, Oils, etc. Power Plant Equipment Thermometers 
Boilers and Equipment Dairy Store Equipment Heaters Pumps—Sanitary and Deep Well Tile 
Bottles, Jugs, etc. Decalcomania Heating Systems Recorders Towers (Cooling) 
Bottle Fi‘ters Doors —Cold Storage Holders Refrigerating Equipment Trailers 
Brick—Floor Dry Milk Machinery and Supplies Homogenizers Rubber Boots and Specia'ties Truck and Truck Bodies 
Brushes Elevators Ice Manufacturing and Handling Rubber Hose and Fittings Truck Tires 
Cans — Milk Electric Fly Killers Equipment Sanitary Pipe and Fittings Uniforms (Driver and Plant) 
Can Seals and Gaskets Electric Power Equipment Insecticides Scales and Weigh Tanks Unit Heaters and Coolers 
Caps and Hood Seals Emulsors Insulation Materials Separators Cream Valves 
Cartons Engineering Services Laboratory Equipment Special Milk Processing Equipment Vats 


Cement Floor Materials 


Chocolate Powder and Syrups Evaporators — Milk 


Cleaners Filters— Milk — Cottage Cheese 
Condensate Return Systems Filters— Materials and Strainers 
Conveyors Filters—Water— Milk 


Coolers— Milk 


Engines (Steam, Diesel, Gasoline 


Laundry Equipment 
Lighting Equipment 
Mixers 

Paint 

Pasieurizing Equipment 


Stainless Steels 

Sterilizing Materials and Equipment 
Stokers Washers Bottle and Cans 
Tanks Water Softeners 
Temperature Control Systems and many other products 


Vending Machines( Milk Bottles) 
Vitamin Concentrates and Irradiators 


Floor Cleaning Equipment 
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Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Paul 1. 
Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size, 8%=x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Prides, Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 3,628; (gross), 


4066. Butter mfrs., 1,262; other mfrs., 
1,625; others, 885. Rates— 
imes 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 60.00 $ 35.00 
12 65.00 40.00 25.00 
26 60.00 a6. 00 20.00 
15.00 


62 40.00 5.00 
Color, $15 extra; bleed, *si0 extra. 





Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn S&t., Chi- 
cago, 6, Ill. Published by Dearborn Trade 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 5x6%. Type page, 4%x 
6%. Published 16th, age close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,025. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.60 
B . 4 ro 42.60 25.00 
40.00 22.60 


stanéaré, - , S18: bleed, $5. 





lee Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. Published by L C. F. Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
> Figg hE Type page, 7%x10. Published 

h. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


16-0. Circulation, 6,065. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $160.00 $ 92.00 64.00 
“8 145.00 84.00 rr 00 


130.00 75.00 4.00 
standard red, blue or orange, $25; diced, 
0%. 


Ice Cream Review, 1445 No. 5th St., 
Milwaukee, 12, Wis. Published by Olsen 





Pub. Co. _ 1917. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size. 8%x11%. Type page, in 
10%. Published 10th. Forms close 265th. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N. L. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, 65,6853 
(gross), 6.271. Ice cream mfrs., whole- 
sale, 4,673; retail, 69; machinery and 
ey men, 932; others, 273. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $180.00 92. 00 $ 54.00 
6 146.00 84.00 49.00 


12 130.00 75.00 44.00 
Colors (red, orange, or blue), $25 page; 


bleed, $10 page. 


lee Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by Trade Paper 
Division of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 
15-0. Circulation, 5.564; (gross), 6,106. 

Ice cream mfrs., 4.863; machinery and 
supply men, 554; others, 268. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 92.00 $ 54.00 
6 145.00 84.00 49.00 
12 130.00 75.00 44.00 

Standard red, orange, blue, $25. 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Review, 401 


N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Penn. Pub- 
lished by Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
Cooperative. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$0.60. Trim size, 9x12%. Type page, 
Published 16th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 6,604. Rates—lic per line flat. 


The Milk Dealer, 1445 N. 





5th St., Milwau- 


kee 12, Wis. Published by The Olsen Pub. 
Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8% x11%. Type page, 74%x10%. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
culation, 8,079; (gross). 8.781. Milk plants, 
managers, superintendents and employes, 
6,808; supply manufacturers and sales- 
men, 985; others, 533. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $175.00 $102.00 $ 59.00 
& 160.00 92.00 54.00 
12 145.00 84.00 49.00 


bleed, $10. 
pages 168-9. 


Standard red or orange, $30; 
For additional data see 
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Milk Plant Monthly, 327 S. LaSalle St., 


a a, ii 4. Published by National Milk 
Est. 1912. Mil peooqeains and 
distributing. Subscription, $2. Tr 


size, 

8%x11%. ype page, 7x10. prpiismea 6th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,101; (gross), 7,538. Milk 
plant owners and executives, 4,708; milk 
plant supts., mgrs. and employes, 1,108; 


supply firms, ug others, 751. es 
Times 1 % Page % Page 

$172.00 $ 98.00 $ 58.00 

os 150.00 86.00 50.00 

145.00 80.00 46.00 


gtandaré red, $27; $50; 
bleed, $10 


For additional data see page 173. 


National Butter and Cheese Journal, 1445 
N. 6th St., Milwaukee 12. Published by 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x 
10%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, 4,578; 
(gross), 5,127. Dairy product manufac- 
turers, 3,635; supply firms and equipment 
manufacturers, 418; others, 540. Rates— 


other colors, 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 41.00 
6 110.00 64.00 37.00 


12 100.00 58.00 34.00 
Standard red or yellow, $20; bleed, $10. 





Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome S&t., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by R. E. 
Jones and W. H. Moebus. Est. 1901. — 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. T 

page, 7%x10. Published 8th. Forms c Arad 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Gon. “men ee Pp 
mes age age a. 
$ 80.00 4 50.00 ¥ fo oo 
6 76.00 45.00 
H+ HY 


12 70.00 40.00 
Standard red, $10; bleed, 5%. 





Southern Dairy Products Journal, Stand- 
ard Bidg., Atlanta 3. Published by Fred 
H. Sorrow. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 


lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, gross, 3,268. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 35.00 
6 87.50 ++ $4 27.50 
12 $2.50 25.00 
Color, standard ea, 417. 60; other 
colors, $22.50; blee Die. 





Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese and 
Milk Industries, 173 Chambers St., New 
York 7. Published by Urner- -Barry Co. 
Bet. 1858. Subscription, $5. Trim _ size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. Published 
Jan. Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,286. Rates—1 
page, $200; page, $115; % page, $70. 
tandard red, $25; bleed, $10. 





CANADA 





CCAB 


Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 
122 Richmond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 


Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 2,313. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 35.00 21.50 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 





PRODUCE AND COMMISSION 





American Egg & Poultry Review, 173 
Chambers St., New York 7. Published by 
Urner-Barry Company. Est. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Forms close 


lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

4,181. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 
‘s ts y 50 + r+ 4 00 


0.00 5.00 
ghantere oulan. red, $15: ‘Heed, $10. 


California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Published by 
Howard C. Rowley. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 


9%x12%. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page sf Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 25.00 
26 50.00 30.00 15.00 
52 42.50 25.00 12.50 





Fruit By Telegraph, 2337 Boardwalk, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Published by Fruit 
Telegraphic Delivery Service, Inc. Est. 
1936. ee $3. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. pe page, 6%x9. Published pat 
Totus diese 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, — a 





Times 1 Pa % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 


Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Il. 
Published by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 14,791; 
(gross), 16,223. Hatcheries, 9, 337; poultry 
supply dealers and jobbers, 6, 067; others, 
806. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $100.00 


as Fesy + 
140.00 $0.00 
Standard aa 005 : bleed, not available. 





International Baby Chick News, 15 W. 
10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Association and 36 affiliated 
state ass'ns. Est. 1926. Controlled. Type 
pe e, 9%x12. Published = Forms close 
Oth. Agency discount, coh . Rates—agate 
line, $0. 30; per inch, $4.2 





Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
16%x23\. Type page, 15%x20. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15% on advertising 
not in fruit or produce industry. Pub- 
lished in five sectional editions—New 
York Packer, Chicago Packer, Kansas 
City Packer, Cincinnati Packer and 
Pacific Coast Packer. Rates for five edi- 
tions—1 inch, $8 ae; 100 — wy $3. 00; 250 
inches, $2.75; inches, 1,000 
inches, $2.00. 
Color, $50 per page. 





CCA Cy’ 


Peultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. Published by Baby 
Chick Co. Est. 1924. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 14,597; (gross), 15,562. Commercia! 
chick hatcheries, 9,406; feed dealers and 
mixers, 4,740; others, 568. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $210.00 $120.00 
13 270.00 190.00 110.00 

240.00 170.00 95.00 


Bleed, 10%. 





Produce News, 6 Harrison St., New York 
13. Published by P. & D. Pub. Co. Est. 
1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 16%x22 
Type page, 15%x21. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—1l page, $225; % page, $125: 
% page, $65; 1 inch flat, $2. 





Produce Packer, 201 Delaware St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub 
Co. Est. 1892. a he on, $2. Trim 
size, 16%x23% yee Page, 15% x20 
Published Eetuttes. orms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15% on adver- 
tising not in produce industry. Rates—! 
inch, $2.25; 100 inches, $1.80; 600 inches, 
1.50; full page, $225. 

olor, $50 per page. 





Producers’ Price-Current, 173 Chambers 
St., New York 7. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1858. Subscription, $2°. 
Published every business day except Sat- 
urday. Tage 4 discount, none. Circula 
tion, 4,700. ates—per column inch: ! 
time, $7.50; 6 times, $7; 12 times, $6.5! 

26 times, $5. 
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Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
fer Hatchery & Poultry Supply Trade, 
1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pub- 
lished by Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published Jan. Ist. Forms close 
Oct. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. L 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 
14,819. Rates—1 page, $125; % page, $65; 
% page, $34. 

Colors (red), $15. 





Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10\%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
19,554. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 275.00 $180.00 92.40 
6 230.00 160.00 84.00 


12 0.00 140.00 78.40 
Color (red), $25; bleed, not available. 





U. 8S. Egg and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6. Published by In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. 
Est. 1896 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
25th. Fortius close i5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,000— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 66.67 41.67 25.00 
12 62.50 37.60 20.83 
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Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry In- 
dustries, 173 Chambers St.. New York 7. 
Published by Urner-Barry Co. Est. 
1858. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 
115%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
June. Forms close April 15. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,102. Rates—1 
page, $200; “page, $115; % page, $70. 
Standard color, red, $25; bleed, $10. 





Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 15 
W. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of international 
Baby Chick Ass'n. Est. 1929. Trim size, 
4x9. Type page, 3%x8. Published annual- 
ly. Forms close Dec. 1. Circulation, 3,760. 
— = page, $60; % page, $35; %& page, 
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Department Stores, Women’s Garments 


(See also Clothing: Furniture; Shoes; Textiles) 





The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 
sales of department, dry goods and 
general merchandise stores at $5,665,- 
007,000, a gain of 22.6 per cent over 
1935. The report included, besides the 
type enumerated in the accompanying 
table, 10,882 general merchandise 
stores with sales of $371,814,000 and 
2,737 general merchandise stores with 
food, $112,108,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported that each of the 4,074 depart- 
ment stores in the United States did 
more than $100,000 of business in that 
year. In the dry goods and general 
merchandise field, 906 stores, or 3.1 
per cent of the total, had sales of 
$100,000 or more each. The aggregate 
was $191,588,000, or 26.9 per cent of 
the total. 

Chain store influence dominates the 
variety store field. There were 2,647 
chain establishments with sales of 
$100,000 or over in 1939, the aggre- 
gate being $665,562,000, or 68.1 per 
cent of the total. Only 32 independent 
stores were in this classification. 


Buying Practice 


It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 
saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 
through wholesalers. 

The Bureau of the Census did not 
differentiate between department stores 
and other types of retailers in its 1939 
analysis of distribution of manufac- 
turers’ sales. The following figures. 
while applying to retailers generally, 


are highly suggestive, however. 
Sales to 
Retailers % of 
$(000) Output 
4 


Cotton manufactures ..... 96,633 9 

Silk manufactures ....... 1,522 1.7 
Rayon manufactures ..... 4,209 1.4 
Floor coverings .......++.-. 42,926 18.0 
Knit fOOdS .....cecseeees 2,305 0.3 
Woolen and worsted 

manufactures ........... 32,445 5.1 
Children's and infants’ 

GUREPWORP cccccceccccecs 68,304 78.7 
Cn: sc cnanneen dienes 82,118 49.8 
Women's and misses’ 

outer clothing ......... 754,821 85.8 
Women’s and children’s 

mccessorlies ...csscsccces 183,301 70.5 


According to the 1939 Census of 
Business, there were 4,097 wholesale 
merchants in the dry goods and allied 
fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
goods and general merchandise mer- 
chants handling a full line of dry 
goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
other specialty lines. 

Net sales for the 222 full line whole 
salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
saling specialty 


sales for those whok 
lines totaled $981.468.000 
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(Sales in thousands of dollars) 








Dept. Stores Dry Goods Stores Variety Stores 

No. Sales No. Sales No. Sales 

a 47 $24,186 246 $ 3,703 229 $13,631 
DL. sadupeeéeunnnonneet 29 13,950 36 309 68 3.962 
DE éccusassenhecenia 39 14,657 164 2,228 211 6,588 
SL. siceccsebeeeenet 286 301,010 765 12,658 1,306 62,010 
RD “seesseeeebdneneee 57 61,467 90 950 138 7,913 
SNE scecscscencuss 68 50,419 343 6,541 196 14,365 
re 7 4,375 40 402 38 2,442 
District of Columbia ..... 11 68,017 41 995 71 9,782 
DE nddeudbesnetecosdeen 48 33,305 283 6,531 311 18,285 
DD sa6 wiedscevecseeéan 61 58.629 314 4,034 380 19,514 
| Fea 43 13,060 14 214 67 3,248 
DEE sbudeusssassddueeuas 244 499.659 937 14,412 902 58,214 
DL 2p chveteubideundals 145 99,730 262 4,383 453 28,604 
DL: wandegenesiondcesesseds 117 66.646 142 4,209 393 17,859 
Dt. deshndhenonsbatceis 76 24,855 168 4,193 332 12,212 
Dn siscucddaeréoancd 63 28,078 285 4,314 267 12,565 
DD <bse0+n5e04400es 54 40,053 198 2,038 166 10,906 
Dn sec teunedseunsaceune 28 12.416 125 2,220 157 8,531 
DE. minceeeneunne een 46 83,133 150 1,975 249 14,314 
Massachusetts ...........:. 153 172,300 717 10,969 489 37,234 
DE égsccueseeeeceddes 149 173,138 456 7,644 739 49,260 
 / err 102 116,524 140 3,551 401 16,457 
0 een 35 10,401 158 3,188 217 7,421 
DT o6c06é65eennedeeess 84 129,211 448 6,315 481 25,109 
RTT r 45 14,494 23 290 65 3,283 
TN RCT et 53 28 146 55 861 198 9,051 
DI) ntsc seneascnnedns ee 9 3,102 13 72 20 1,086 
New Hampshire .......... 19 5,602 82 2,249 80 5,169 
OS Pa 74 101,545 1,079 13,355 508 35,657 
tt DE esoceecnnesvue 24 6,29 41 72 67 2,414 
Dy De  wanetccoectanans 251 462,019 3,686 42,576 1,656 114,852 
North Carolina ......e+.. 119 37,488 212 3,020 3 22,190 
BOOT U TAMIOOE,. occcocecccces 35 9,706 9 78 2,791 
GD. aseccseccesesecescoves 229 256.830 656 10,115 918 60,039 
DD  cocesésedicaduses 7 34,602 193 3,436 336 13,190 
ST. sisepeneesenesececé 57 56,861 98 1,318 241 7,151 
Pennsylvania ....cecsesees 262 374,934 1,269 14,905 1,082 88,530 
Rhode Island ....ccscccees 16 23,753 1,609 92 6.376 
South Carolina ............ 57 16,500 124 2,271 200 10,993 
South Dakota ........+.-. 29 8,170 16 49 96 3,244 
DED. 65)00600ee0eee00 66 63,685 231 3,978 319 14,309 
TEED cccssececcccecccccese 237 146,900 620 10,243 1,072 41,332 
DE hvcned008006¢ 000066000 36 18,636 15 223 45 3,713 
WHEEL ccecesccesecccccse 17 4,447 38 776 62 3,517 
WREEMER, §ccccccceccecccesce 80 43,873 107 2,553 302 16,807 
Washington  .....ccesecsees 89 74,631 142 2,494 284 13,849 
West Virginia .........+.. 56 24,620 7 998 172 13,633 
Pre 128 85,360 187 3,355 384 21,924 
WOE ccccccccccccccece 15 3,576 1 410 39 1,375 
Ws Ge weesccececcussesei 4,074 $3,974,998 15,628 $229,286 16,946 $976,801 


—Bureau of the Census 


During the first quarter of 1946, department store sales ran 141 per cent above the 
1939 level, while dry goods and general merchandise stores gained 123 per cent, accord 
ing to 620 such stores reporting to the Bureau of the Census. 








Millinery, 
Women’s Garments, 
The 1939 Census of Business gave 


this picture of the millinery and 


women’s garment field: 
No. of Sales 


Stores $(000) 
Family clothing stores.... 10,053 429,454 
Women’s ready - to - wear 2 


DOE ccuccbadsvectseseso ae 


Furriers, fur shops........ 2,214 94,135 


Millinery stores ........e-- 10,799 118,586 
Corset and lingerie shops. 2,338 27,938 
FIOSIOTY GMODS cccccesccsece 2,293 35,307 

Other women’s accessories 
SON ccicdenceennnceence Baee 37,318 
Infants’ wear shops 625 13,436 
Other apparel stores 3,292 36,448 
58,757 1,802,116 


Census figures on production are also 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 Census 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 manu- 
facturers of millinery, with products 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 producers 
of furs, $22,395,000; 272 manufacturers 
of corsets and allied garments, $84,- 


418,000; 313 manufacturers of women’s, 
children’s and misses’ underwear and 
nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 manufac- 
turers of fur coats and other fur gar- 
ments, $168,032,000; 7,171 manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
$1,163,376,000. 


The last figure was broken down as 
follows: Women’s and _ children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000; children’ 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000 
house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dress« 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 12 
$18,983,000; raincoats and other wate 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; rob: 
lounging garments and dressing gow? 
264, $39,836,000; women’s and miss« 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 3 
$40,070,000. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S GARMENTS 





About 500 women’s ready-to-wear 
stores reporting to the Current Statis- 
tical Service, Bureau of the Census, 
had a gain of 173,per cent over 1939 
during the first half of 1946. 

Retail sales of fur apparel amounted 
to about $550 million in 1943, on the 
basis of federal taxes of $55 million. 


Company Stores 


Of 4,100 industrial retail stores op- 
erated in the United States in 1945, 
68 per cent were conducted by coal 
‘ompanies, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. Lumber companies op- 
erate about 600, and several other in- 
lustries, including cotton mills, the 
remainder. 

The soft coal industry has about 
2,500, chiefly in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virgina and 
West Virginia, Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland. 

Volume of the coal company stores 
lone was estimated at $500 million 
in 1945. Higher wages have caused 
a general trading-up among employes. 
Many stores now carry fur coats to 
meet the demand of their clientele. 
Some industrial companies which re- 
gard stores as impracticable operate 
clothing trucks (“Fashions to Your 
Door’). 


Associations 


Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. 

National Industrial Stores Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
101 W. 31st St., New York. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 


WOMEN’S GARMENTS 

American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 393 7th Ave., New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Blouse Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 

National Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 
168 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Jational Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
0 Broadway, New York. 
National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 

ry Board, 450—7th Ave., New 


ational Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
on, 1450 Broadway, New York. 
ational Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 W. 
St., New York. 

pular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
ip, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 
‘hnical Association of the Fur In- 
ry, 199 Pacific S+., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 





DEPARTMENT, VARIETY AND 
GENERAL STORES 





Beauty Fashion, 101 W. 3ist St., Nev 
York 1. Published by Pope Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
91%4x12%. Type page, 8x11%. Published 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn) 8,795. Rates— 


Times l Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $250.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 

6 190.00 110.00 70.00 
12 160.00 95.00 60.00 


Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 





Bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Ass’n, 100 W. 3ist St., New York 1. 
Est. 1918. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discount, 15-0. 





Circulation, 6,400. tates 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $180.00 $132.00 $ 78.00 
6 162.00 119.00 70.00 
12 153.00 115.00 67.00 


Bleed, 10%. 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size,9x12. Type 
page, 7-5/6x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $100; 2/3 page, $80; % page, $55. 


@ @ 


Chain Store Age, (Gen'l Mdse.-Variety 
Store-Exec. and Mers. edition), 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Lebhar-Friedman Pub. Inc. Est. 1925. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 13,804; (gross), 15,351. Chain 
store headquarters and their executives, 
2,203; chain store managers and ass’t 
managers, 7,596; others, 4,557. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $390.00 $225.00 $125.00 
6 340.00 185.00 105.00 
12 300.00 160.00 90.00 


Standard red, $90. 





Chain Store Age Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers. A separately bound sec- 
tion of the General Merchandise-Variety 
Store Executives Edition, August issue. 





Chain Store Equipment and Construction 
Directory, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 
Pubs., Inc. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Dec. 15. Forms close Nov. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,000. Rates 
—l page, $425; % page, $240; % page, 
$125. Standard red, $85. 





Chain Store Age Notions Manual. Pub- 
lished as a separate section of the Oc- 
tober Variety Store Managers Edition 
and General Merchandise Executives Edi- 
tion Combination, whose _ specifications 
apply. 





Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul 4, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
1878. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 
Type page, 10x14. Published 27th. Forms 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Sworn) 5,528. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 40.00 
12 105.00 55.00 35.00 
me 
CCA 
Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 
Ss New York 17. Published by The Chil- 
ton Co Est 1938. Trim size, 11x15%4 
TyvI pa , 10x14. Published t of pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 13th. Agency 
a “counts 15-2. Cireculatior Dec 1945, 
22,7783 (eg 25,0000, Retai 
exe mer indise mer ind buyer 
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22,661; others, 353. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/5 Page 1/5 Page 
$434.00 $182.00 $ 98.00 
12 364.00 156.80 84.00 
336.00 145.60 78.40 


24 
Color, $150. 


@ 


Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 5, Ia. Published by The Boreman 
Company. Est. 1903. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,120; (gross), 
12,707. Department, dry goods and gen- 
eral stores, 10,024; specialty stores, 906; 
wholesalers and mfrs., 667; others, 463. 
Rates—1l page, $450; 6 pages, $332.50; 
12 pages, $300. 

Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 





Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers, 1333 Broad- 
way, New York 18. Published by Earn- 
shaw Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
25c per copy. Trim size, 4%x6. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Published Jan. and July 1. 


Forms close Dec. and June 1. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 11,000. 
Rates— 
1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 





cw 


Earnshaw’s Infants’ and Children’s and 
Girls’ Wear, 1333 Broadway, New York 
18. Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Ine. 
Est. 1917. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, May, 1946, 5,572; (gross), 7,050. 
Dept. stores, 2,151; specialty shops, 3,270; 
others, 195. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 62.00 
6 150.00 85.00 46.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.60 





Fairchild’s Midwest & Southwest Wo- 
men’s Wear Directory, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 10c. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. & Aug. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 





@ @ 


Pashion Accessories, including Gloves 
Magazine, 1170 Broadway, New York City 
1. Published by Haire Publishing Co. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
preceding. Forms close lst. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,565; (gross), 
5,341. Retailers, 2,838; mfrs., 751; whole- 
salers, 321; others, 722. Rates, specified 
insertions— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 1/6 Page 
1 225.00 126.00 $ 58.50 
6 172.50 96.50 45.00 

12 150.00 84.00 39.00 


Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed, 


0%. 





Fashion Accessories Directory, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Controlled 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published April. 


Forms close Mar. ist. Agency discount, 
none. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—1l page, 
$125; % page, $75; 4 page, $40. 


Standard color, $50. 


Garrison’s Magazine, 119 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Garrison's 





Magazine, In Est 138 Trim size, 
5-9/16x7%. Type page, 4'2x6%. Published 
lst Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 31,616; (gross), 32,109. 
Independent dry ( stores, 25,686 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $195.00 $105.00 
6 300.00 165.00 90.00 
12 270.00 150.00 82.50 





Infante’ and Children’s Review, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%4x11l1% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 22nd preceding. Forms close 


Standard color, $150. 


Sra Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
8,124; (gross), 9,412. Dept. and dry goods 
sieres, in ants’ and children’s specialty 
shops, 6,562; manufacturers, 1,311; others, 
603. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 144.00 80.00 46.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, blue, green, $60; bleed, 
15%. 





Infants’ and Children’s Wear Directory, 
1170 Brondway, New York 1. Published 
bv Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, a at Published July 
and Jan. Forms close May 1 and Nov. 
15. No discounts. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

$125.00 $ 75.00 
Standard color, $50. 


Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1927. Subscriptions, $3. Trim 
size, See 5 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 65th. Forms close 2ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,349; (gross), 
4,046. Retail dealers in linens and do- 
mestics, 2,153; manufacturers, 552; whole- 
salers, 253: others, 554. Rates, consecu- 
tive insertions— 


% Page 
$ 40.00 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $265.00 $147.00 $ 84.00 
6 201.25 112.7 64.50 
12 175.00 98.00 56.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $60; 
bleed, 15%. 





Linens & Domestics Directory, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1, N. Y. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished July. Forms close May 15. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l1 page, $265; % 
page, $147; % page, $84. 

Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. 





Michigan Tradesman, 217 Grandville Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published 
by Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Subscrip- 
tion $4. Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 
9x12. Published Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates per inch, 1 time, $4.00; 12 
times, $3.50; 24 times, $3.30. Per page, 
1 time, $200; 12 times, $150. 





National Merchant & Manufacturer, Pres- 





byterian Blidg., Nashville, Tenn. Est. 
1895 Subscription, $1.50 Type page, 
7x10 Published 30th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.50 
6 95.00 62.25 27.00 
12 90.00 49.50 25.50 
Nisa Yearbook, 416 Southern Blidg., 


Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hull 
Bronson. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page 4%x7%. 
Published Jan. Forms close Dec. 1. Ag- 
ency discounts, none. Circulation 5,000. 
Rates—-1 page, $97.50; % page, $56.25; \% 
page, $32.50. Standard red, $40.25. 





Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broad- 


way, New York City 1 Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 84x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,500. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

l $225.00 $126.00 $ 72.00 

6 172.50 96.50 55.00 
12 150.00 84.00 48.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed, 
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Retail Management, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Vincent Ed- 
wards, Inc. Est. 1918. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 10,603; (gross), 11,250. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 223.25 114.00 57.00 
42 211.50 108.00 54.00 


Standard red, $65; bleed, 15%. 





CCA 


Retailers Market News, 2018 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Published by 
Levy Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Trim _ size, 
12x18. Type page, 10%x16%. Published 
bi-weekly, Sat. Forms close Wed. week 
of publication. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Feb. 1946, 17,510; (gross), 
18,577. Rates—less than 1,000 lines, 35 
cents; 1,000 lines, 30 cents; 5,000 lines, 
27% cents; 10,000 lines, 25 cents. 


Smart, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Style Pubs., Inc. Est. 1945. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x12%. 
Type page, 9x11%. Published Ist. Forms 





close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 
6 275.00 175.00 
12 250.00 150.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, $25. 





Southwestern Retailer, 401 S. Poydras, 
Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Progressive 
Merchant Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8xl1l. Type page, 


6-13/16x10. Published 6th. Ferms close 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

8,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 110.00 60.00 50.00 
12 100.00 50.00 40.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $10. 


TEA Gay 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Est. 1931. Trim 
size, 5-11/16x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1946 
18,524; (gross), 21,713. Five cents to $1 
variety store executive buyers, etc., 3,056; 





managers, 10,658; assistant managers, 
floor men, etc., 5,658; misc. 216. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $310.00 $185.00 $110.00 
6 255.00 150.00 90.00 
12 225.00 125.00 75.00 


Standard red, $65; bleed, 15%. 





Syndicate Store Merchandiser “5 & 10” 
Merchandising Calendar, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1931. Con- 
trolled. Published as part of Dec. and 
July issues of “The Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser.” Agency discount, 16-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $310.00 $185.00 $110.00 


@ 


Women’s Reporter, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Reporter Pub- 
lications. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 9x11%. Published 15th pre- 
ceding, Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 10,157; (gross), 
11,550. Retailers, 7,010; manufacturers, 
1,564; others, 1,127. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $250.00 
6 375.00 225.00 


12 350.00 200.00 
Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 
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Women’s Wear Daily, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York City 3. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $7. Type 
page, 105%x16%. Published daily except 
Saturday and Sunday. Forms close 2 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 43,641; (gross), 44,270. Re- 
tailers, 22,001; mfrs., 14,439; wholesalers, 





4.520; others, 5,439. Line rates—1 line, 
68c; 1,000 lines, 57c; 5,000 lines, 47c; 
10,000 lines, 42c; 25,000 lines 38c. Rates 
for Zone 2 edition on request. 





CANADA 


General Merchant of Canada, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 3,671. 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38,50 $ 22.50 
00 36.50 19.75 


6 65. 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Maritime Merchant, 612 Barrington St., 
Halifax, N. S., Can. Publeshed by Mari- 
time Merchant, Ltd. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
6%x10. Published every other Thursday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1945, 
1,108; (gross), 2,027. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 23.00 
16 45.00 27.00 17.00 
24.00 15.00 


21 40.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 


Le Prix Courant, 1010 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal 2, Que., Can. Published in 
French by Retail Merchants Pub. Ce., 
Ltd. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1946, 
3,573. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 65.00 37.60 24.00 
12 60.00 33.00 21.50 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Semaine Commerciale, La, 4 St. James St., 
Quebec, Canada. Published by La Se- 
maine Commercial Reg’d. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Thursday. 
Gomer discount, 15-2. Circulation, 2,200. 
ates— 





Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 
5 21.00 14.50 8.50 
10 20.00 14.00 7.00 
52 16.80 11.20 6.00 





Stylewear, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 84x12. 
Published quarterly Jan. Forms close 
26th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1945, 2,374 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
185.00 110.00 60.00 


4 
Bleed, 15%. 


Western Retailer, 812 Canada Bldg., Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Ass'n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, $x12. Type page, 





6-5/6x10. Published 20th. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 20-2. Circulation, 

3,050. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.0: 
6 42.00 24.00 14.0 

35.00 21.00 12.0 


12 
Color, $10. 
WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


American Fur Designer, 276 Fifth Av 
New York City 1. Published by Ameri 
Fur Designer. Est. 1920. Subscripti 
$30. Type page, 8%x13. Published 

preceding. Forms close Ist. of 2nd p: 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 10 
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Rates— 
Times ~ 1 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 90.00 55.00 
12 85.00 50.00 
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DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S GARMENTS 











American Purrier, combined with Sol Vo- 
gel, 101 W. 3l1st St., New York City 1. 
American-Mitchell Fashion Pubs. _ Est. 
1892. Subscription, $30. Trim size, 10%x 
15. Type page, 8%x13. Published Ist, ex- 
cept Dec. and Jan. Forms close 12th of 
2nd prec. month. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
5 115.00 70.00 37.50 
10 100.00 65.00 35.00 





American National Fur & Market Jour- 
nal, ist American State Bank Bldg., Wau- 
sau, Wis. Published by American Na- 
tional Fur Breeders Ass’n. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 1,872. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 108.00 67.50 49.50 

90.00 56.25 41.25 


12 
Color, 25%. 





Black Fox Magazine, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Harris, Fox, 
Hoffman Corp. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type page 7x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 2,860. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 
6 105.00 70.00 50.00 
2 95.00 60.00 45.00 


12 . 
Standard color, $20. 





California Apparel News, 210 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by 
J. R. Osherenko. Est. 1945. Subscription 
$5. Type page, 10 5/16x16 3/16. Published 
Friday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,500. Rates 
—Open per inch, $5.50; 50 inches, $5; 100 


inches, $4.50. 


California Stylist, 210 W. Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by J. R. 
Osherenko. Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist. Forms 
close ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation statement not released 
up to press time. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $175.00 $ 87.50 
6 200.00 150.00 75.00 

00 137.50 68.75 


12 175. 
Color, $40; bleed, $20. 





Central FPurrier, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Central Furrier 
Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published 26th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 pages within year, 5% discount; 
12 pages, 10%. 


Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 27th preceding. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,652; (gross), 4,592. Retailers, 
2.343; manufacturers, 867; others, 527. 
Rates (consecutive insertions)— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $280.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 235.00 139.00 76.00 


12 185.00 110.00 60.00 
St: ndard red, blue or green, $60; bleed 





Corset and Underwear Review Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1918. 
Subseription, $1. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
pace, 4%x6. Published Dec. 21. Forms 
el Dec. 1. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
1 ge, $125; % page, $75; % page, $40. 
Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New 
Y City. Published by Bowman Pub. 
Ce Est. 1896. Subscription, $1. Trim 
Size 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
«5th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 
6 95.00 55.00 32.50 

50.00 30.00 


12 90.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 25%. 


Fashion Buyers Guide, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by_ Apparel 
Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, 50c. Trim size, 4%x6. Type page, 
4%x5%. Published Jan. 15 and July 15. 
Forms close Nov. 20 and May 20. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—1l page, $80; % page, $45; % page, $25. 


Pur Trade Review, 276 5th Ave., New 
York 1. Published by Mrs. J. C. Austrian 
Corp. Est. 1873. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 12x15%. Type page, 10%x14. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates—1-9 inches, 
$3 per inch; 10-14 inches, $2.50; 15-28 
inches, $2.40; 43-56 inches, $2.20 per inch; 
1 page, $110. 











Girls’ & Teens’ Merchandiser, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. Published by David 
J. Mendelsohn. Est. 1946. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 8th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% ayy 
1 $290.00 $230.00 $175.00 
6 235.00 185.00 140.00 
160.00 120.00 


12 195.00 
Color, $45; bleed, $20. 





Hosiery & Underwear Review, 1 West 
34th St., New York 1. Published by 
Knit Goods Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms close 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 7,287; (gross), 8,067. Retailers, 
3,468; wholesalers 1,001; mfrs., 1,573; 
others, 1,388. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Pa 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 215.00 115.00 70.00 


12 175.00 100.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 25%. 


20th. Agee Seeunte, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 7,644. tes— 

Times 1 Page age Page 
1 $300.00 $250.00 $150.00 
6 275.00 225.00 125.00 
12 250.00 200.00 100.00 





Where to Buy in Los Angeles, 857 South 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Est. 
1924. Type page, 2%x5. Published July 1. 
Forms close May 1. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, 9,000. Rates—l1 page, 
$50; % page, $27.50; % page, $17.50. 


Women’s Wear Daily Accessories Di- 
rectory, 8 E. 13th St., New York 3. Pub- 
lished by Fairchild Publishing Co. Est. 
1910. Supscription 10c for handling and 





postage. Type page, 3%x5%. Published 

Feb. and Aug. Agency discounts, none. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page * Page Page 
1 $200.00 110.00 70.0 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 





Women’s Wear Daily Fur Directory, 8 E. 
13th St.. New York 3. Published by 
Fairchild Publications. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, 10c. Type page, 3%x5%. Pub- 
lished Feb. and Aug. Agency discounts, 


none. Rates— 

Times 1 Ay % Page ry yo 
.00 $1 70.0 

100.00 


1 $200 10.00 
300 
Women’s Wear Daily Etewestey Negligees 





2 .00 170.00 
& Corset Directory, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Pub. Co. 
Est. 1910. Subscription, 10 cents for 
handling. Type page, 3%x5%. Published 
Feb. and Aug. Agency discounts, none. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 





Women’s Wear Daily Ready to Wear Di- 
rectory, 8 E. 13th St., New York 3. Pub- 
lished by Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. 
Subscription, 10c for handling and post- 
age. Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. 


and Aug. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 





Lingerie and Corset Fashions, 267 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Fashion 
House. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published 
Feb., May, Aug., Nov. Forms close 2 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
4 55.00 30.00 20.00 





Lingerie Merchandising, 1 West 34th St., 
New York 1. Published by Carwil Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,518; 


(gross), 6,183. Retail, 3,752; mfrs., 1,107; 
others, 561. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $290.00 $155.00 $100.00 

6 240.00 136.00 80.00 
00 70.00 


12 200. 115.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 25%. 





Midwest Fashion Merchandiser, formerly 
The Apparel Merchandiser, 176 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 3. Published by The 
Apparel Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x13. 
Type page, 9x11%. Published lst. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
culation, 10,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $175.00 $125.00 

8 220.00 130.00 90.00 
00 80.00 


12 200. 120.00 

Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 
National Fur News, The, 444 17th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. Published by Galen E. 
Broyles Co., Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, 


$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. 
Published list. Forms close 15th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn) 
4,200. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 





Sportswear, Eagle Blidg., 303 Washing- 
ton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Published by 
Fashion Publications. Est. 1945. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
8%x11%. Published 10th. Forms close 
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Women’s Wear Daily Teen-Girls, Chil- 
dren’s & Infants’ Directory, 8 E. 13th St., 
New York 3. Published by Fairchild 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 10 
cents for handling and postage. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and Aug. 





Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % wage 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.0 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 
CANADA 





Fraser’s Canadian Women’s Wear and 
Men’s Wear Directory, 507 University 
Tower, Montreal, Quebec. Published by 
Fraser’s Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. 
1913. Controlled. Type page, 2%x5%. Pub- 
lished March. Forms close 30 days prec. 
Circulation, 4,250. Rates—l1 page, $42.50; 
% page, $25; '% page, $15. 





Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 588 Mt. 
Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1923. 
Published by Robert G. Hodgson. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15%. Circula- 
tion, 5,500. Rates—1l1 page, $90; % page, 
$50; % page, $28. Contract discounts, 
aaa 5%; 6 months, 10%; 12 months, 
‘a- 





MILLINERY - 





— 


Hats, with which is incorporated “Milli- 
nery Trade Review” “and Contemporary 
Modes,” 15 E. 40th St., New York City 16. 
Published by Millinery Associates, Inc. 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 8xll. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates, consecutive insertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
2 90.00 55.00 30.00 
3 85.00 50.00 25.00 





Women’s Wear Daily Millinery Directory, 
8 E. 18th St., New York 3. Published by 
Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion free, 10c for handling and postage. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and 
Aug. Rates— 

1 page, $130; % page, $72; % page, $45. 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 





The editors of _INDUSTRIAL 


A Cc k rh O Ww le dg in e? rl E MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 


relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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Design Engineering 


(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing & Working Industries) 





Design is essential to progress. De- 
sign, says Sweet’s Catalog File for 
Product Designers, is what makes one 
airplane fly faster than another. It is 
what makes one method of manufac- 
ture better than another. Design 
makes one method of marketing better 
than another. Design is response to 
needs, conditions and aspirations. 

Design is a continuous procedure. 
Every product is sooner or later re- 
placed by a new or improved product. 

Product designers are of the great- 
est importance as buying factors in in- 
dustry. Their selection of the kinds 
and makes of materials, finishes, parts 
and techniques, result in a continuous 
flow of orders to manufacturers who 
meet their requirements. 

In 1940 the National Research Coun- 
cil reported the existence of 2,300 pri- 
vately maintained industrial research 
and development laboratories in the 
United States. 


Designer in Action 


Indications of activity in the devel- 
opment and manufacture of new prod- 
ucts are myriad, according to Product 

nginecring. Several large companies have 
announced plans for huge new research 
and engineering buildings. The first 
commercial instrument using radar for 
marine navigation has been put on sale 
and is in use. One automobile manu- 
facturer is putting into production an 
entirely new design of car. Whereas 
before the war only one manufacturer 
produced automatic home washing ma- 
chines, at least three are making them 
now, 

In answer to the demands for equip- 
ment that will reduce man hours to 
offset higher wage rates, production 
machines of all kinds, having far 
greater output, are now being offered. 
One type of packaging machine that 
formerly wrapped 200 pieces per min- 
ute now delivers 900 wrapped pack- 
per minute. Electronics helped 
make it possible. The application of 
electronics to certain machine tools 
has enabled those manufacturers to 
offer machines of greater output and 
efficiency. 


aves 


For freight transportation, equip- 
ment is already being produced in 
Various degrees of advancement. New 
designs of lighter freight cars are 
being delivered to the railroads. Ball 


roller freight cars are on test 
runs. Several improved auto trucks 
trailers were introduced during 
closing months of 1945. 

(hese are only a few of the new 
products that are now in more or less 
full production. Into them went many 
ot the new materials, new design tech- 
niques, and new electrical and mechan- 
ical devices developed during the war. 

few new designs introduced thus 
far represent only the beginning of a 


and 














No. of 
Est. 
Agricultural, except tractors ...... 317 
Blowers; exhaust and ventilating 
MD Udb babe kesesdesednndeebeanes 77 
Cars and trucks, industrial......... 55 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery ......... 82 
Construction, except mining and oil 
OS SURGE oan ncnacehacenbens 199 
Food products machinery .......... 379 
Electrical machinery ......ccccccess 2,014 
Electrical machinery for industrial 
WR  cosddunanesseesshakanenuene 727 
Electrical appliances ............. 138 
Automotive electrical ............ 84 
Communication equipment ....... 451 


Elevators, escalators and conveyors 183 
Industrial machinery, not elsewhere 





CREO... 630455000 00cgnnneeesanes 579 
Internal combustion engines ....... 74 
Laundry equipment, domestic ..... 42 
Deen OONEE wccccccsceununauses 200 
Machine-tool accessories and ma- 

chinists’ precision tools ..... soe . Oe 
Machine-shop repairs ...........e.0. 1,459 
Machine-shop products, not else- 

— .f | ene er 2,125 
Mining machinery and equipment.. 65 
Mechanical power - transmission 

CE. nc cnc tccaseeuveuaanaea 218 
Measuring and dispensing pumps... 38 
Measuring instruments, mechanical. 68 
Metalworking machinery, not else- 

WROTD. GORBUNEOS occ cccsugeneseeane 17 
Office and store machines, not else- 

ik. OI em ees 123 
Oil-field machinery and tools ...... 223 
Paper and pulp mill machinery.... 99 
ya. Or rans 231 
Pumping equipment and air com- 

re meee 337 
Refrigerators, domestic, refrigera- 

tion machinery and equipment 

and complete air conditioning 

re ee rs 309 
Santen: en: WAMIRGES  ...00ceesctscncs 56 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 

(eee ee — 39 
Special industry machinery, not 

elsewhere classified ..........- - wae 
Stokers, mechanical, domestic an 

DUNNER 6 cccecsuccessccekenevasa® 61 
Steam engines, turbines and water 

WOE iccecscccctasessescbsasatusss 18 
Textile machinery ......cccccsccees 300 
rr rae re 30 
Vending, amusement and other coin- 

operated machineS ......++seeeees 51 
Wood-working machinery ........-- 13 

ec ccguieeusveteneconeesbeenee 11,520 


Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 











No. of Cost of Value 
Wage Materials, Value of Added by 
Earners Etc. Output Mfr 
(000) $(000) $(000) $(00U» 
27.8 79,270 167,895 88,620 
3.9 11,768 28,606 16,834 
2.7 7,801 17,320 9,619 
2.7 8,821 21,839 18,014 
17.3 63,376 140,138 76,76% 
14.0 31,950 90,841 58,891 
256.5 727,436 1,727,390 999,954 
95.1 250,618 624,941 374,323 
19.9 58,081 145,696 87,615 
17.5 42,041 109,762 67,721 
75.6 194,202 467,197 272,995 
8.9 25,057 64,128 39,071 
21.9 52,964 140,628 87,664 
14.8 53,456 110,358 56,902 
7.5 36.365 61,601 25,236 
36.6 63,866 218,045 154,179 
25.2 31,410 125,630 94,220 
9.2 10,998 38,166 27,169 
60.7 141,493 360,334 218,841 
4.9 15,374 33,559 18,185 
30.3 50,367 170,291 119,925 
5.1 19,020 44,286 25,267 
6.7 13,177 39,684 26,507 
15.9 34,750 98,975 64,226 
36.2 29,143 150,170 121,027 
12.5 31,305 88,977 57,673 
5.4 12,727 32,420 19,692 
9.4 15,053 55,582 40,529 
19.2 54,204 134,941 R0,727 
35.2 150,463 278,646 128,183 
2.8 4,988 14,350 9,363 
7.8 8,610 29,707 21,096 
10.4 19,836 55,785 35,949 
3.5 9,857 24,545 14,688 
3.9 9,551 24,751 15,200 
21.9 33,598 93,27 59,678 
31.3 135,626 253,951 118,325 
3.8 10.675 23,143 12,468 
3.6 8,292 21,604 13,312 
779.5 2,012,647 4,981,564 2,968,917 


—Rureau of the Census 


In June. 1946, the index of the Federal Reserve System for machinery manufacture 


stood at 231, or 131 per cent above the 1935-39 average. 


equipment was 238. 


The index for transportation 





long program of startlingly new prod- 
ucts made possible by wartime devel- 
opments. 

It will be several years before prod- 
uct engineers will be able to make com- 
prehensive use of the many plastics 
such as the silicones, the cellulose pro- 
pionates, the nylon molding powders, 
polyethylenes and the allymers. Each 
promises a wide field of use for the 
improvement of existing machines and 
products. 


Magnesium alloys, vastly improved, 
are just beginning to be applied com- 
prehensively by product designers. The 
new high-strength aluminum alloys 
are, outside the aircraft industry, vir- 
tually newcomers that are rapidly find- 
ing their place in the design picture. 
The whole family of alloy steels has 
been modified considerably as a result 
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of war developments and now is being 
reappraised in engineering design de- 
partments. 

New machinery parts are likewise 
contributing to the improvement of 
designs. Silver bearings, which per- 
formed so amazingly in the aircraft 
engines of warplanes, are now being 
used in automotive engines. New 
aluminum ssteel-backed bearings are 
also being adopted for auto engines. 
Hydraulic units developed for aircraft 
are now doing duty on machine tools 
and other machinery. Hydraulic drives 
in army tanks are contributing to the 
improvement of passenger automobiles. 

Designers are also busy restudying 
production methods in order that 
their designs shall be best suited to the 
most economical manufacturing meth- 
ods that might be used. Electronically 
controlled resistance welding equip- 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PRODUCT DESIGN market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
= elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 


Sweet é File 


SWEET'S FILE for PRODUCT DESIGNERS 


Sweet's File for Product Designers, one of seven 

Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially designed 

to meet the catalog needs of product development and 
: : , ; a 

design men in the mechanical industries. The current 

issue of this file contains 313 manufacturers’ catalogs, 

totaling 2,352 pages, filed in 6 sections and 31 sub- 


sections as follows: 


Materials hydraulic and pneumatic 
metals oquipment 
plostics pumps and compressors 
wiblion measuring and controlling 
weed equipment 
gles lubricating systems 
felt flexible tubing and hose 


ten caatiatele fittings and valves 
gaskets, packing and oil seals 


Finishes fastening devices 


vibration and shock absorbers 


lacquers, enamels and coatings ’ a" 
9 9 springs and formed wire 


decalcomania other mechanical parts 


Electrical Parts Techniques 








motors 
controls 
other electrical equipment 


Mechanical Parts 


tronsmissions 
bearings 


welding, brazing and cutting 
heat treating 

marking 

tooling 


Work Equipment and Services 
copying and drafting equipment 


testing equipment and services 


Distribution 

Sweet's File for Product Designers is distributed an- 
nually to research specialists, to design engineers, to 
executives in charge of design and to independent 
product design organizations — all important factors 
in the selection of materials, finishes and component 
parts bought from outside sources for incorporation in 
their companies’ products. Total distribution — 16,000 
files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 


each service contract. 


Issuance 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers is scheduled for 
issuance in the summer. The time required for its com- 
pilation and production necessitates the settlement of 
catalog plans and the receipt of service orders well in 
advance of the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 

From Sweet's Catalog Service 

Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate question- 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. || 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrat: 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design o! 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available to 
clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etec.). 
Trim page size — 83% x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

‘Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer's catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


(1) atalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 

(2) . italog printing — PYO service excepted; 

(3) catalog filing and distribution; 

(4) use of confidential distribution lists—excepting 
“Sweet's File for Builders. 


Sweet's charges do not include 


pho: graphs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desived, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 


/ . ~ . ~ . 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
\ or office. 
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. ENGINEERING SETUP DURING ROUGHING-OUT STAGE 


ARROWS SHOW FLOW OF INFORMATION AND DIRECTION OF EFFORT 
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LINES SHOW FLOW OF ENGINEERING INFORMATION 
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ment, induction heaters, dielectric Designs of 1947 automobiles, home and the absence of decorations is ap- 
heating, new developments in brazing, equipment, machinery and other metal parently being recognized as meeting 
powder pressing, new extrusion tech’ products are now well along on the the tests of the buying public. 
niques, infra-red paint drying ovens, drawing boards and in the testing lab- Mechanically, there are relatively 
electrostatic deposition and new sheet oratories of engineering departments. few strikingly new design features in 
forming methods are only a few of the One new line of passenger cars, the the 1947 models. Brakes are now au- 
many new manufacturing processes Studebaker, was announced and dis- tomatically self-adjusting, the chassis 
that will make possible new product played in May, and it can be presumed frames (box type with flange bottoms) 
designs at lower costs. to be indicative of the trends not only are stiffer and stronger and plac 
Although 1946 is witnessing the in- in automotive design, but also con- near the ground. Thus, without 
troduction of many new products and sumer durable goods. rificing head room, the 1947 models 
improved models, it will be only a cur- Obviously, the pendulum is swinging are lower. Fenders are virtually 
tain raiser for the continuing parade sharply away from the chromium appearing in that the bodies have I 
of new things that the future holds. plated jazz period. Lamp _ bezels, widened to cover the tops of the 
It takes time, often years, to develop, radiator gear and a simple design of fenders. 
é ind redevelop a new product, even hood cap still retain their chromium One noteworthy feature in aut 
though the changes may appear simple plating, but the strips along the sides bile finishing is the introducti 
he layman. That is why the present of the body and around the windows aluminum paints, possessing g1 
fast pace of engineering design activity have disappeared almost entirely. This durability and improved color 
vill cor ie far into the future. trend toward small contours, simplicity manencs Another innovatior 
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Manufacturers who want materials and 
parts incorporated into the products of 
the future can now tell their story to 
MORE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS, MORE QUICKLY THAN EVER 
BEFORE—and at a LOW COST. 





Product Design & Development offers 
PENETRATION + VISIBILITY thus insuring a 
GREATER RETURN ON A SMALLER INVESTMENT 





PENETRATION: °°” Design and Development Engineers, the 
*men who write the specifications for tomorrow's 
products, receive INDIVIDUAL copies of PD&D every month. Each 
of these 35,000 men can hold on to his own copy long enough before 
he passes it on, to use it in his work. He won’t hesitate to tear out an 
item or an ad about which he wants to make further inquiry. You can’t 
have too much saturation in this field. . . from chief engineer to the men 
“on the board,” they’re all important. The Design Engineer is responsible 
for today’s “seed orders,” from which will come volume orders next year 
and the year after, 


VISIBILITY: PD&D (following successful IEN format) is designed 
® to give EQUAL visibility to every advertisement. Space 
units are the standard 3%” x 4%”, and 3%” x 9%”, with each ad next 
to editorial. Design and Development Engineers want advertising and 
editorial boiled down because of their need to learn as quickly as possible 
the high-spot facts about all new materials, component parts, fabricating 
techniques, finishes and services and new applications which might im- 
prove their products. And because news and advertising are coded for 
easy reference, it is a simple matter for the design engineer, as he thumbs 
through PD&D, to select those items about which he wants specific infor- 
mation to help him with specific design problems. 


GREATER RETURN ON SMALLER: INVESTMENT: 


Because, fortunately for advertisers, Design and Development Engineers 
do want adverticing as well as editorial boiled down, PD&D is able to 
give SATURATION plus VISIBILITY at a price any manufacturer can 
afford to pay . . . $120 per single unit. 


PD&D will stand or fall on tangible evidence of readership. But even 
if PD&D were 50 years old, you’d never know whether it can get results 
for your product until you try it. So why not test it now with a trial 
order for three months . . . three insertions, reaching 35,000 Design and 
Development Engineers each month for three months . . . for only $360? 


Base future commitments on the results of your trial order. 


JOHNSON ASKS FOR AN ORDER 


PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
NEWS 
for the Original Equipment Market 
Published by Johnson Business Papers — 138 E. 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Franklin H. ‘Spats’ Johnson, Publisher 
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BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT PDED 











PUBLISHER 


Product Design & Development is published by 
Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, founder and for five 
years publisher of Machine Design and later Vice- 
President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


FIELD SERVED 


The engineers and executives responsible for the 
design and development of durable goods manu- 
factured in quantity for sale to consumers, business 
and industry. 


CIRCULATION 


35,000 controlled (free), The basic list of the in- 
dividuals in the field-was compiled by the W. P. 
Woodall Co. Product Design & Development is 
now being put on a request basis. 


EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


The gathering of news and developments in the 
mechanical, electrical, metallurgical and chemical 
engineering fields, interpreting them with a view 
to their effect on design. Complete coverage of 
new materials, component parts, fabricating tech- 
niques, finishes and services—plus new applications. 


FORMAT 

Standard tabloid size, 3 column make up as orig- 
inated by IEN. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Flat rate $120 per 1/9 page unit of 314” x 434” 
No short rate bills. 

AGENCY COMMISSION 
15 %—Cash discount 2%. 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Final forms close 10th of preceding month, mailed 
25th of preceding month. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Al J. Kaizer, 138 E, 47th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., Eldorado 5-7011; 12 Hillsdale Rd., 
Wapping, Conn., Manchester 2-1694. 

Lee B. Weyburn, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 
Ill., Franklin 2198. 


James J. Shalvoy, 5510 Audubon Rd., Detroit 24, 


Mich., Tuxedo 2-9469. 
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Eu, “electrically operated” 
product may be either motor 
driven, electrically beated, 
electrically illuminated, elec- 
tronic tube controlled, sole- 
noid actuated, or otherwise 


electrically energized. 


oo, 


o the interests 


of Engineers and 
Designers of all 


electrically operated * 





products 


O of today’s biggest volume markets 
—one which offers both stability and 
growth potential—is among the makers of 
electrically operated products. 

Key medium of this market is ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING which embraces in its 
readership every known manufacturer of 
every machine, appliance, apparatus and 
equipment that is electrical in its operation 
or use. Such products range from adding ma- 
chines to x-ray spectrometers, from midget 
switches to giant power presses, from per- 
colators to pasteurizers and packaging ma- 
chinery 

A broad and diversified market indeed! 
Yet the manufacturers that make up this 


composite field have one thing in common 
They engineer into their products—all of 
them—provision for the operation of those 
products by electrical energy. They are con 
cerned with problems of power application 
and its control, resistance, insulation, wiring, 
the integration of electronic elements, etc 

It is from this common denominator of 
interest that stems the unique publishing 
service rendered by ELECTRICAL MANUFAC 
TURING. 

By focusing on the special engineering 
design problems of the makers of all! elec 
trically operated products, ELECTRICA! 
MANUFACTURING welds these divergent 
manufacturing groups into a single market 
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init. A well defined sales target is thus set 
ip for the: producers of materials, metals, 
lectrical and mechanical parts, equipment 
and finishes—things that go into the fabrica- 
tion of electrically operated products. 


EVERY READER IS “QUALIFIED” 
ON 2 COUNTS... 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING provides com- 
plete and penetrating coverage of all prod- 
uct-making plants and their key engineering 
and design personnel that come within the 
bit of its broad market coverage. This is 
accomplished through a rigidly controlled 
qualifying procedure which requires that: 

1. The company must be actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of products that 
are electrically operated or which require 
electrical energy tor their use. The number 
of separate individual plants thus qualified 
is now at an all-time high . . . totaling 8,371. 

2. The individuals selected as readers in 
each plant must be those whose functions 
parallel the purpose of the publication... 
product making. They must be the men who 
control design, engineering and product de- 
velopment; who specify or design-in the 
materials, metals, parts, equipment or fin- 
ishes which become inherent parts of the 
completed product. 

Men with these broad responsibilities ob- 
viously answer to many different titles. Thus 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers in- 
clude (1) company officials directly in charge 
of engineering and design; (2) Chief En- 
gineers; (3) Electrical, Mechanical, Design, 
Research and Development Engineers; also 
all others whose engineering and design 
functions and responsibilities qualify them 
as logical readers of the publication. 

In 98.8% of the cases, ELECTRICAL MANU- 

FACTURING is personally addressed to these 
verified buyers by name, title and company 
affiliation. This high degree of reader per- 
sonalization assures the delivery of a selling 
impact directly aimed at the men charged 
with decision responsibility. 
Multiple readership is provided in those 
nts where the scope of operations or 
liversity of products manufactured indicates 
he need for several or many copies to evenly 
distribute the monthly reader load. 

To determine continued eligibility, all 
readers are subject to frequent re-qualifica- 

minimum once annually. 
‘tal circulation for each monthly edition 
izes 11,420 copies. 
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EDITED IN THE 
SPECIFIC INTERESTS OF 
THE PRODUCT DESIGNER 


The editorial program of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING Closely parallels the cir- 
culation structure of the publication. Since 
all those qualified for readership are, per se, 
engineers and designers of electrically oper- 
ated products, the entire editorial content 
can be, and is, slanted to the needs and inter- 
ests of this important segment of the prod- 
uct-making market. 

Problems of product electrification natur- 
ally come in for major attention since the 
readers are concerned with power and its 
application... control and its specification 
... heat... light .. . resistance, etc. And 
since electrical characteristics must be re- 
lated to the mechanical aspects of the prod- 
uct design, both of these elements are always 
kept in balance within the well-rounded edi- 
torial service. 

Thus in addition to the technical discus- 
sions that deal with motors and controls, 
with insulation, wiring methods, electronic 
applications, etc., articles are regularly pub- 
lished on such pertinent subjects as materials 
and metals, bearings, die castings, drives, 
fastenings, finishes, gears, plastics, springs, 
stamping, etc., etc. 

These timely and practical articles are 
written by qualified authorities in their spe- 
cialized fields. Case studies, relating the 
development of well-known products, are 
presented by the men who did the actual 
engineering and design planning. Featured 
also are helpful suggestions on production 
and assembly methods, an understanding of 
which is necessary to the designing engineer. 

Monthly departmentals include a coneon 
detailing all the mechanical and electrical 
characteristics of motors for application to 
products; an insert pictorial presentation of 
outstanding new product designs; previews 
of new component parts and materials that 
may be integrated within the finished elec- 
trically operated product; technical litera- 
ture offerings of manufacturers; news about 
men and companies, trade and professional 
associations; also a statistical barometer re- 
flecting current production trends. 

Month in and month out, ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is a veritable pageant of 
product-making ideas... bringing inspira- 
tion, guidance and help to the engineer 
whose interests embrace both design for ap- 
pearance and design for functional operation. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY - 1250 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
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READERSHIP IS CONSTANTLY 
STIMULATED... 


Through a program of feature article pre- 
views, carefully timed to the arrival of the 
publication, the attention of all readers is 
called to the practical product-making aids 
appearing in current issues. Thus, ELECTRI- 
CAL MANUFACTURING constantly reminds its 
readers of the need and desirability of keep- 
ing informed and up to date on the latest 
engineering advances and application tech- 
niques. This monthly merchandising pro- 
gram—which takes the form of 2-color mail- 
ing cards—serves to alert the readers in ad- 
vance of their receipt of each issue of the 
publication, acts as a magnet to draw the 
busy product planner toward and into this 
business publication. 


A BROAD VOLUME MARKET FOR 
MATERIALS, METALS, PARTS, 
EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES 


The market as reached by ELECTRICAL MAN- 
UFACTURING takes in more than 1400 differ- 
ent types of products that are electrical in 
their operation or function. It is a market of 
huge potential for all of the things that go 
into product making . . . materials and metals, 
motors, control equipment, electronic devices, 
drives, bearings, springs, fastenings, instru- 
ments, heating elements, wire, finishes, etc. 

The actual selection of these materials and 
components is essentially the responsibility 
of the product development engineers. It is 
their job to specify and approve everything 
that must be integrated into the completed 
product to achieve the desired engineering 
performance, the right appearance values 
and the most efficient design from a manu- 
facturing and cost standpoint. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING gives you 
direct contact with the engineers and de- 
signers who have the first and final “say” 
on the product specifications—the men you 
must reach and cultivate for volume orders. 

For advertising rates and mechanical spec- 
ifications—see the current issue of Standard 
Rate & Data Service. 
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introduction of fluorescent paints on 
the instrument panels. Hidden bulbs 
illuminate the dials, making the instru- 
ments more readable. 

The rapidly increasing use of plas- 
tics is also reflected in the new auto- 
mobile models, being most noticeable 
on the instrument panels, which are 
now made up of plastics with numer- 
ous color combinations. 

In line with increasing wage rates 
and labor unrest, an increasing amount 
of attention is being paid to the devel- 
opment of production machines with 
increased efficiency of operation. This 
is reflected in the numerous designs of 
controllable speed drives recently an- 
nounced in the course of development. 
Many of them are basically of the old 
Ward-Leonard type, but with consider 
able refinement. Some of them use 
electronic tubes in connection with mo- 
tor generator sets that furnish direct 
current to the driving motor. For the 
smaller horsepower, below about 3 
horsepower, speed control is achieved 
entirely through the use of electronic 
tubes. The underlying purpose of all 
these developments is to make available 
a controllable speed driving motor that 
will make it possible to operate the 
machine at all times at the maximum 
productive speed. 

In the field of materials, the recent 
plastics exhibit in New York clearly 
demonstrated the phenomenally rapid 
growth of this industry and the rapidly 
increasing use of plastics for an ever- 
increasing variety of purposes. One of 
the striking displays was that of Tele- 
fon developed by Du Pont. The striking 
characteristic of this material is its re- 
sistance to the action of all kinds of 
acids and corrosive media, including 
hydrofluoric acid. Its immediate appli- 
cations are where high temperatures 
are encountered. Telefon is unaffected 
by temperatures as high as 450 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Another family of plastics that is be 
coming increasingly important is the 
silicones. This material is produced not 
only as a molding compound but also 
as liquid resins and lubricants. Today 
its chief application has been limited 
on account of its high cost, but it has 
been used extensively for insulating 
wires in electric motors on account of 
its ability to withstand high tempera- 
tures without deterioration. 


Function vs. Title 


The design engineer may have one or 
more of many titles, says Product En- 
gineering. He may be Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering, Chief Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, or Consultant. 

His function, on the other hand, as- 
sumes much the same pattern through- 
out industry. It is to create new ma- 
chinery and metal products, to produce 
finished engineering designs, and to 
specify the materials, fabrication meth- 
ods, parts and finishes that make his 
products or machines functionally effi- 
cient and salable. 

The development of every industrial 
machine or piece of equipment starts 
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ALLOYS CAMSHAFTS 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
AXLES CHAINS 
BALLS, STEEL Conveying 
BARS e Drivin 
Ale eS 
Iron Fric 
BASES Magnetic 
M. Overrunning 
achine 
Motor + 
BEARING MATERIALS Sa eee 
Babbutt Electrical 
Bronze Flembie 
Pee Sowrmous > "°° 
BEARINGS Electric 
Ball Hydraulic 
— i Pneumatic 
ourna 
Needle ps 
Roller COTTER PINS 
Selt-Onling COUNTERS 
Thrust COUPLINGS 
BELLOWS CRANKSHAFTS 
BELTING DIAPHRA 
Composition ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
Leather ENGINES 
Rubber FASTENINGS 
V.Type FELT 
Woven FERROALLOYS 
BERYLLIUM FIBER 
BIMETAL FILTERS 
BOLTS FINISHES 
BONDED METALS Electrodeposited 
BRAKE BANDS Enamels 
BRAKE DRUMS — 
— FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
i FLYWHEELS 
— FORGINGS 
Magnetic GASKETS 
Mechanica! GEARS 
BRASS Cast 
BRONZE Composition 
BUSHINGS Cut 
CABLE Forged 
CAM FOLLOWERS Machine Molded 
CAMS Rawhide 


Some Parts and Materials Whose Use Is Influenced by Design Engineer 


SCREWS 
GLASS PARTS Cap and Set 
GOVERNORS Drive 
HARD FACINGS Hollow Head 
HEATING UNITS Self-Ta 
= im 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT G 
INSTRUMENTS SHAPES 
N SHEAVES 
Alloy SHEETS 
Cast Ferrous 
Gray Nonferrous 
Malleable nr 


pa MACHINE 


SHIM: 
KNURLS SMALL BLOWERS, FANS 
LIGHTS AND FIXTURES 


SPEED REDUCERS 


LUBRICANTS SPRINGS 

LOCKS Coil 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS Flat 

MAGNESIUM Leaf 

METALS SPROCKETS 
MOLDED PRODUCTS STAMPINGS 
MOLYBDENUM ~~ 

MOTOR REDUCERS Ahn Cled 
MOTORS, ELECTRIC ye - 
NAMEPLATES Cold Drawn 
NICKEL ALLOYS Sup 

NUTS ELECTRI 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS ps —— - 
OIL SEALS AND RETAINERS TAPER PINS 
PACKINGS TIMERS 
PERFORATED METALS TRANSMISSIONS 


PILLOW BLOCKS TUBES AND TUBING 


PIPE AND COUPLINGS Allo 
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with an idea. The design engineer is 
the man who takes the idea and gives 
it form. He creates the design; selects 
the materials; determines the types of 
processes to be employed in produc- 
tion; he chooses purchased parts and 
finished units for incorporation in the 
design; he gives the design finish and 
color to make it appealing to the eye. 


Specifying 

Four types of executives buy metal 
for the metal-working industry, accord- 
ing to Product Engineering. Besides 
the design engineer, the list includes 
production executives, administration 
officials and purchasing agents. Each 
is an important factor in making the 
ultimate decision. 

The design engineer plays an im- 
portant role also in selection of other 
materials. A survey by Product Engi- 
neering indicated that 76 per cent of 
the design engineers take part in de- 
ciding where the company will buy 
parts such as springs and other wire 
forms; 84 per cent specify “makes” in 
the purchase of drafting room equip- 
ment and supplies; 74.8 per cent par- 
ticipate in specifying the finish to be 
used for the product; and 68.7 per cent 
believed that molded plastic parts were 
practicable in their products. 


Electrical 


Design is a two-edged tool in the 
manufacture of electrically operated 
machines, appliances and equipment. 


Preduct design, as it relates to the 
development of electrically operated 
products particularly, embraces both 
design for appearance and design for 
functional operation. Since electricity 
is energy and energy is usually trans- 
lated into motion, the functional or en- 


gineering side of electrical product de- 
velopment has always been of primary 
importance. 

Until the late twenties, the emphasis 
was heavily on the engineering or func- 
tional side. Engineers did a good job ir 
producing better textile machines, im- 
proved clothes washers, more efficient 
machine tools and ranges, etc. There 
was continuing progress in the func- 
tional operation of products which re- 
sulted in widespread acceptance of the 
electrical way of doing things in the 
home, office, factory and field. 

However, this product improvement 
was marked by engineering advances 
disproportional to appearance, which 
remained static. Increasing competition, 
always the stimulator of improvements 
in products sold or services performed, 
forced manufacturers into action. 
Product makers began to dress their 
products so that they possessed eye ap- 


peal. They became appearance design 
conscious. 
Alert manufacturers properly ap- 


praised the value of appearance design. 
They related it closely to engineering 
developraent, so that an appropriatt 
balance would be maintained, and 
every machine would give the per- 
formance promised by its improved ap- 
pearance. 

This recognition of the relati’ 
merits of the two phases of production 
constitutes the outstanding accomplis! 
ment of the last score of years. 


The realization that laundry ma- 
chines, adding machines, refrigerators, 
etc., to gain acceptance, must be st) led 
as well as engineered, also precipitated 
changes in the product development 
personnel. within manufacturing org4n- 
izations. 

Electrical and mechanical engineers 
were joined by design engineers, pro¢ 
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McGRAW-HILL 


+ Market Scope 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING is the 


magazine of design executives...product 
engineers . . . development engineers asso- 
ciated with companies engaged in the 
nanufacture of machinery, equipment, or 
other engineered products from such di- 
versified materials as ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals; non-metals such as plas- 
tics, glass, felt, rubber; and many others, 
r with consulting or product design 
engineering organizations. PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING is read by technically 
trained men—design engineers—who are 
responsible for the creation and develop- 
ment of their organizations’ or clients 
products 


What Is A Product Engineer? 


His title may be President, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Engineering, Executive 
Engineer, Chief Design Engineer, Chief 
Engineer, Design Engineer, Product En- 
gineer, Development Engineer, Mechan- 
cal Engineer, Chief Draftsman, Consult- 
ant, etc 

His function, regardless of the ttle, is 
to design or redesign machinery, equip- 
ment and other “engineered” products; 
to be responsible for finished engineering 
lesigns; and to specify the materials, 
fabrication methods, component parts 
and finishes that make products or ma- 
chines functionally efficient and salable. 


* The Shape Of Things To Come 


With World War II armament pro- 
duction a thing of the past, American 
industry is busy improving present civ- 
ian products and creating new ones. In 
the rush to satisfy pressing postwar de- 
mands, most manufacturers continue to 
produce their last available model, with 
tew if any changes. But these same com- 
panies are also striving to integrate war- 
born technological improvements so that 
new models will include the many inno- 
vations and refinements discovered in the 
past five years. These improvements will 
bear not only on functional efficiency 
always of top importance in any engi- 
neered product—but also on a general 
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raising of standards of all-around qual- 
ity, appearance, and economy to ultimate 
purchasers. 

Materials and component parts are not 
the only elements which will show change 
in the coming year. New and better pro- 
duction techniques have been developed, 
and these are being exploited to increase 
production and lower costs. 

For all these reasons, design engineers 
are busier now than ever before. The re- 
sults of their efforts are not always im- 
mediately apparent. On many projects 
design engineers work on a long-term 
basis. Frequently a new design idea moves 
through the sales and research depart- 
ments, then into an experimental design, 
from there into a hand-tooled model, then 
to a pilot run, and finally it is handed 
over to production in finished blue print 
form. In other cases new designs are de- 
veloped more rapidly, depending upon 
the policy of the company, the comp!exity 
of the product, and the size of the staff. 
Design changes and substitutions of ma- 
terials and parts are almost continuous 
throughout the many fields of engineered 
product manufacturing. 

The time involved in such development 
has a definite meaning to advertisers who 
seek to reach the product engineer. By the 
very nature of their activity, product en- 
gineers are constantly accumulating 
information about new or improved ma- 
terials, techniques, parts, in great 
measure from their preferred technical 
journal—PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 
Consequently, the product which has 
most often come to the attention of the 
product design executive or engineer is 
the product most likely to be named at 
the point of specification 


* Who Buys? 


The majority of PRODUCT ENGI- 
NEERING'’s subscribers are employed 
by companies engaged in medium- or 
high-volume production. They are /arge- 
quantity buyers of parts, finishes, and 
materials for their products. To many 
material and parts manufacturers these 
buyers are known as the “Original Equip- 
ment’ Market, or the “Resale’’ Market 
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The 


of 


Design 


It is the product engineer who has the 
primary responsibility for the selection 
and specification of type and make of 
everything purchased for inclusion in the 
products which he designs. His decisions 
result in a steady flow of quantity orders 
for such items as: 


Metals and Alloys—Iron, Steel, 
Copper, Brass, Aluminum, Mag- 
nesium, Tin, Lead, Zinc, etc... . 
Synthetics—Plastic Molding Ma- 
terials, Laminates, Glass Fiber, 
Resin Adhesives, Abrasives, Ce- 
ments, Coatings, Dyes, etc... . 
Non- Metallics — Rubber, Glass, 
Wood and Wood Products, Ce- 
ramics, Felt, Leather, Cork, Paper 
and Paper Products, etc. . Me- 
chanical Parts—Gears, Bearings, 
Tubing, Belts, Clutches, Springs, 
Seals, Fasteners, etc.... Electrical 
Parts—Motors, Controls, Su itches, 
Relays, Solenoids, Conductors, etc. 

. Finishes—Paint, Varnish, Lac- 
quer, Enamel, Electroplating, 
Chemical Coatings, Galvanizing, 
etc... . Drafting Room Equip- 
ment and Supplies — Tracing 
Cloth, Blueprinting, Machines, 
Drafting Machines and Instru- 
ments, Pencils, etc. 


In addition, the product engineers’ de- 
sign will often determine manufacturing 
processes — welding, machining, heat- 
treating, finishing, forming, and many 
more. So his decisions directly affect the 
kind of equipment required for manu- 
facturing. 


* Editorial Influence 


The editorial content of PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING is planned to cover 
horizonially the broad function of Prod- 
uct-Design selection of materials, 
choice of fabricating processes, factors 
affecting selection and application of me- 
chanical and electrical parts, selection of 
finishes, engineering calculations, patent 
law, management. All articles are concise 
yet complete, and are deliberately edited 
to give maximum information in mini- 
mum space. 
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An important phase of PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 's service is to report 
promptly on new materials, processes, 
parts and finishes. Thus, as new develop- 
ments come along, PRODUCT ENGI- 
NEERING 's editors go out into the field 
to get significant design data so that 
readers are constantly kept up-to-the- 
minute 


‘ 
* Editorial Staff 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING has a 
staff of 8 full-time editors, each a grad- 
uate engineer with industry experience in 
his chosen field. In addition to the head- 
quarters staff, resident editors in impor- 
tant industrial centers report on local 
design developments. Their extensive 
educational background and diversified 
industrial experience gives PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING editors unusual quali- 
fications for the field they serve gives 
them a competence to really ferret out the 
facts, research them properly, and then 
write them in the down-to-earth engineer- 
ing terms that design executives. under- 
stand and use. And because PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING editors are recognized 
authorities in their fields, they have no 
trouble making contacts with the men of 
industry who make the news 


* Circulation 


QUANTITY — PRODUCT ENGI. 
NEERING's net paid circulation, as of 
June 30, 1946, was 16,944 ABC. It is now 
more than 17,000. PRODUCT ENGI 
NEERING has the largest PAID ABC 


circulation in its field. 





NET PAID CIRCULATION 
Now at All-Time High 


(As of Sept. 1) 17,012 


1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 


1939 











QUALITY —Circulation quality assured 
through efforts of 120 circulation sales- 
men, interviewing many thousands of 
pre-selected engineers each year, and by 
carefully directed mail-subscription work 
Engineering and management executives 
and department heads account for 58% 
of the subscriptions, with company sub- 
scriptions another 24%. A survey among 
2,000 personal subscribers showed that 
61% preferred to receive and study their 
copies at home 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING circula 
tion is concentrated among design execu 
tives of the larger plants (50 wage 
earners or more). Surveys show approxi 
mately 48% of subscriptions go into those 


capitalized at more than $1,000,000. 
Thus, PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
reaches the men whose decisions mean 
big orders. 


COVERAGE — 


Classifications taken from 
June 30, 1946 ABC statement 





er- 
Copies centages 
A. Subscriptions in Company 
Name 2,746 16.08 
B. Corporate Officials & 
General Managers 1,994 11.68 
Plant & Production 
C. Dept, Mars. & Supts. 1,524 8.93 
D. Other Personnel 355 2.08 
Engineering & Design 
E. ae Heads & Engrs. 5,652 33.10 
F. Other Personnel 700 4.10 
Metallurgical & Chemical 
G. Depr. Heads & Engrs 23 0.13 
H. Other Personnel 45 0.26 
1. Purchasing 62 0.36 
F Sales 267 1.56 
. All Other Employees 195 1.14 
L. Not Classified by 
Occupation 3.514 20.58 
17,077 100.00% 
+ Advertising 
QUANTITY PRODUCT ENGI- 


NEERING advertising is at an all-time 
high. This chart shows the growing value 
of PRODUCT ENGINEERING to man- 
ufacturers and is indicative of the present 
great activity in the Product-Design 
Field. Ask for details on how advertisers 
are getting high-quality returns from men 
who mean business . the engineering 
executives who design and specify your 
products 





ADVERTISING PAGES 
Reach New Peak 
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CLASSIFICATION—During 1945, the 
number of companies advertising various 
products in PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING was 


Steel and Alloy Steel... 53 
Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Alloys sila . 
Plastic and Plastic Molded 

Parts 74 


Rubber, Plywood, Fibre, Felt, 
Cork, Glass and other Non- 
Metallic Materials and Parts 57 

Fabrication Equipment and 


Methods , 114 
Plates, Castings, Forgings, 

Stampings, etc on 
Bearings snsieieeaniati 40 
Seals, Gaskets, Packings, 

Shims, etc. 44 


Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Parts, Lubrication Devices, 
etc RS 


Valves, Pipe, Fittings, etc....... 55 
Screws, Bolts and Nuts, Lock- 
WO FES a dasctslivckieessanseaese 56 
Chain, Chain Drives, Sprock- 
Sic, SEG | idaitctckicniniilihenenlendudinaiinin 14 
Belt and Belt Drives.............. S 


Clutches, Flexible Couplings, 
Flexible Shafting, Pillow 
EE SE 52 

Variable-Speed Transmissions 7 

Gears, Speed Reducers, Worm 
oo eee 38 

Gasoline and Internal Com- 
bustion Engines .................. 

Electric Motors and Equipment 154 

Electronic Equipment ............ 28 

Accessory Parts, Flexible Met- 


-~ 


al Hose, Built-in Instru- 

ff ; 5 
Springs and Wire Products.... 32 
RO ae 27 
Drafting Room Supplies and 

Miscellaneous Products ...... 88 


PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 


PERSONNEL 


ALBERT HAUPTLI Publisher 
W. E. KENNEDY Assistant Publisher 
J. H. KOCH Manager 
G. F. NORDENHOLT Editor 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 18_J. A. McGraw, H. Britton, 
330 W. 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 
CLEVELAND 15— 
A. F. Tischer, R. H. Anderson, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Main 3981 


‘ 
\ 


F. S. Weatherby, P. G. Weatherby, 
1427 Statler Bldg., Hubbard 4911 
ADELPHIA 2_R, Y. Fuller, 

16 S. Broad St., Rittenhouse 0670 
AGI —Ray Deen, Anson Meanor, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall! 7900 

—L. P. Canty, 
2980 Penobscot Bidg., Randolph 1793 


OS ANGELES t 


R. N, Phelan, Don Hanson, 
Pacific Finance Bldg., 
621 S. Hope St., Michigan 3873 
SAN FRAN( 
J. W. Orterson, T. H. Carmody, 
68 Post St., Douglas 4600 
ATLANTA &_R, Maultsby, 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778 
ST. LOUIS &G, G. Sears, 
Continental Bldg., Mail 1060 
PITTSBURGH 22_A, F. Tischer, 
738-9 Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 4707 
CINCINNATI &_R. H.Anderson, 
1110 Delta Ave., East 6110 


oe A, 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y 
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Summary of a 1945 survey by Machine Design 
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uct research engineers and new product 
development engineers. The services of 
unattached industrial design consult- 
ants were engaged by many manufac- 
turers to bring a new and fresh point 
of view and to work with existing en- 
gineering organizations headed up by 
a chief engineer or vice-president in 
charge of engineering who coordinated 
the activities of all those engaged in 
product design as it involved engineer- 
ing development and appearance. 
Those who are responsible for the 
postwar development of electrically and 


electronically operated machinery, ap- 
Pliances and equipment—from adding 
machines to x-ray equipment—will 
be (1) company officials who may 


function as heads of engineering; (2) 
chief engineers in charge of product 
development; (3) electrical, mechani- 
cal, design, electronic and development 


engineers; (4) industrial design con- 
sultants. This product-making person- 
nel is constantly studying and re- 
searching materials, metals, electrical 
and mechanical parts, equipment and 
finishes that may have possible applica- 
tions to their products. 

There are 8,000 manufacturing 
plants in the United States engaged in 
making products which are electrically 
operated. They are largely concen- 
trated in fourteen states, following 
closely the allocation of industry gen- 
erally. 


Acceptance 


If you want to date yourself once 
and for all, according to one of the 
country’s most noted designers, call 
industrial design an “infant” pro- 
fession. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1946 


Yet within the memory of most of 
us, the phrase was not only admissible 
but pertinent. Twenty years, approxi- 
mately, have given the “infant” his 
majority, and with it a position of re- 
sponsibility in the industrial world. 
Very few people will be found teday 
who are unaware of the activities of 
the industrial designer, but few real- 
ize the ramifications or dimensions of 
his work. 

Industry discovered some time ago 
that the designer was versatile, that 
he was dependable, and that, once the 
various conceptions of him as artist 
or engineer exclusively were altered, 
he was a good sales and merchandis- 
ing expert. These abilities having been 
recognized, companies retaining design- 
ers began to use that designer in new 


capacities, 
189 
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It is not generally understood, even 
among the companies using industrial 
designers, just how his services have 
evolved from “styling” into the com- 
prehensive package which is delivered 
today. One fact should be empha- 
sized: “Designer” is a collective work 
in actual practice. It implies “design 
organization.” 

Within comparatively few years it 
became apparent that in order to pro- 
duce the best possible design for 
manufacture, no matter what the sub- 
ject, the designer must have a clear 
picture of production facilities and 
methods, and that he must be ac- 
quainted with distribution and con- 
sumer problems. The man in a posi- 
tion to “do something” about design 
must know what is wanted by the 
man who will ultimately buy that 
design. 

It doesn’t take too keen a memory 
to recall the original, timid ventures 
of industry in applying so revolution- 
ary a service as industrial design. At 
that time, the designer’s attention was 
focused on the external appearance of 
the product or structure only. All the 
preliminary phases of economics and 
production were determined before the 
designer made his entrance; like the 
proverbial but indispensable extra man 
at the dinner party, he was sent 
‘round for to dress up or give “style” 
to the gathering. In this role, it didn’t 
matter to the company whether his 
invitation was mailed a week or so 
later than all the others. 


Even so handicapped, the design 
consultant’s work showed results, 
probably because there was so much 
room for improvement in machine- 
made articles of the late twenties. But 
with each succeeding design project, 
the designer met increasing sophistica- 
tion, both the public’s and manufac- 
turer’s. There were more and more 
questions requiring precise answers. 
Many of these queries touched on the 
previously unexplored realms of eco- 
nomics, production and distribution— 
hitherto, management’s inviolate right. 

Realizing the inadequacy of basing 
his work on the findings and inter- 
pretations of others, the independent 
design consultant took upon himself 
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more responsibility for obtaining his 
information independently. Now it is 
considered normal that he participate 
in all phases of the development of a 
project from the time of the original 
conception. 

At least one company, the supplier 
of goods sold to an industrial market 
which have never before been mer- 
chandised under a consistent plan, has 
commissioned a designer to unify all 
elements of its product sales and serv- 
ice. 

Up to now, the products alone had 
been the subject of the design study; 
no previous attempt had been made to 
“sell” these effectively. It was found 
that some of the advantages of the 
products were lost when they were 
placed next to other products of the 
company which had not been mod- 
ernized or when they were displayed 
with competing products by other 
manufacturers. Consequently, this 
large-scale design problem will include 
the design of dealer and branch show- 
rooms, service stations, signs, trade 
marks, and other identifyine elements, 
and the packaging of accessories and 
replacement paris. 

There is no point in belaboring the 
designer’s case, for the proof of his 
increasing value to industry and com- 
merce is contained in his present roster 
of clients, in their importance in given 
fields, and in the size of the design- 
er’s organization. Certainly an evalua- 
tion of these obtainable statistics will 





show that an industrial designer is 
selling a service that industry con- 
siders important. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
published 


tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Copy Ideas from Executives in the 
Mechanical Design Field. 


This booklet, published by Product 
Engineering, is intended to help those 
who write copy for the product de- 
sign field to get the maximum benefit 
from the space they use. 


What the Market Buys. 


This booklet contains charts provid- 
ing a visual guide to materials, metals, 
parts, equipment and finishes specified 
for typical products. Published by 
Electrical Manufacturing. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


CCA 


Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Avenue 


of the Americas, New York 20. Published 
by Gage Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
culation, 10,221; (gross), 11,420. U. &., 
283; mfrs. of electrically operated mehy., 
9,940; company officials, 4,103; chief, elec- 
trical, mechanical, design and research 
engineers, 4,826; supts., production mgrs. 
and purchasing directors, 913; com- 
panies, 98. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $176.00 $96.00 
6 288.00 152.00 80.00 
12 275.00 144.00 76.00 

Standard red, Persian orange, blueprint 

blue, yellow, "$50: bleed, 5. 


For additional data see pages 186-7. 
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shown are for the six-month period 


CCA 


Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land, 13, Ohio. Published by Penton P 
Co. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
March, 1946, 11,242; (gross), 13,057. Chief 
engineers of machinery mfrs., 7,684; ex- 
ecutives of machinery mfrs., 1,359; encgi- 
neering depts., 1,694; engineering exec- 
tives, 1,223; others, 1,184. Rates—1 pare, 
$330; 6 pages, $310; 12 pages, $300. 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 





Materials & Methods (formerly Met's 
and Alloys), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

1946 
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lished 10th. Forms close 10th preceding. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 16,319; (gross), 18,386. Mfrs, 
of assembled metal products, equipment 
and machinery, 17,312; processing and 
parts, 1,549; transportation services, 924; 
metal producers, 1,783: govt., 1,273: en- 
gineers, 578; trade assns., colleges, li- 
braries, 709; others, 2,228. 

Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $260; 12 
pages, $250; 24 pages, $230; % page, 12 
times, $195; % page, 12 times, $135; % 
page, 12 times, $100; 4% page, 12 times, 


Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $60. 
For additional data see page 403. 





Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Methods.) 


Product Design & Development, 138 E. 
47th St. New York 17. Published by 
Johnson Business Papers. Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled. Adv. units, 1/9 page, 3%x4%. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
35,000. Rates—1/9 page unit, $120 flat. 
Space sold in 1/9 and 2/9 units. 
For additional data see page 185. 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, 18, N. Y. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 








tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
for color, 12th for monotone. N.ILA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 16,044; (gross), 18,796. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, equip- 
ment and machinery, 9,497; commercial 
processing plants and parts mfrs., 1,877; 
railroads and other transportation serv- 
ices, 1,584; consulting and contracting 
engineers, 1,510; government, 899; others, 
1,710. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Times 1 Page 
1 $340.00 12 $300.00 
3 330.00 18 287.00 
6 320.00 24 275.00 
9 310.00 48 265.00 


Standard color (yellow, orange, red, blue, 
reen), $40 per i 5 special colors, 
60 per page; bleed, $35 for first page in 

any one issue; additional pages, $30. 


For additional data see insert between 
pages 188-9. 





Sweet's File for Product Designers, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Est. 1942. A bound file of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by product develop- 
ment and design men in important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the me- 
chanical industries, and in independent 
product design organizations. Revised 
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annually and lent to qualified offices for 
one year. Distribution (Sworn), 16,000 
to engineers, executives and research 
specialists. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x11 inches. 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing, 
filing, distribution and use of confiden- 
tial distribution lists. No agency com- 
mission. No cash discount. For catalogs 
in Sweet’s File for Product Designers, 
including one extra color on first and 
last pages, complete service charges are 
as follows: 4-page catalog, $1,248; 8-page 
catalog, $1,950; 12-page catalog, $2,652; 
16-page catalog, $3,354; 20-page catalog, 
$4,056; 24-page catalog, $4,758; 28-page 
catalog, $5,460; 32-page catalog, $6,162. 
Charges for other specifications on re- 
quest. Note: combination charges for 
catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. (See Building, nmun- 
gineering Construction, Power Plants, 
Design Engineering, Manufacturing In- 
dustries and Chemical Process Industries 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


For additional data see pages 182-1883. 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding: Boating) 





Diesel engines, the work horse of the 
engine field, had a spectacular growth 
during the war years, though figures 
on all phases of their expansion are 
unavailable. Diesels are in use in vir- 
tually every application where sturdi- 
ness, dependability and low cost are 
factors. The only exceptions are the 
airplane and automobile fields. 


American-made Diesel engines are 
available with speeds varying from 87 
to 3,000 revolutions per minute and 
from 33% to 8,500 hp. Because it is 
practical to combine a number of Die- 
sel engines into line production, a sin- 
gle plant’s capacity is limited only by 
the number of engines employed. 


There are 3,371 municipally owned 
power plants in the U. S. In small and 
medium-sized towns most of the plants 
are driven by heavy duty, stationary 
Diesel engines. In large cities, the 
steam turbine is regarded as the most 
economical type of power producer. A 
large market exists in these municipal 
power plants, since replacements were 
unavailable during the war. Further, 
the experience of 900 cities indicates 
that the electric load doubles every 
seven years. 

Of the total kilowatt capacity in- 
stalled in Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration co-operatives, 71.8 per cent is 
produced by Diesel engines. 


Use of Diesel engines gained great 
momentum among department stores, 
hotels, office buildings and others dur- 
ing the coal strike of 1946. 


In the industrial field, Diesel engines 
are used both as prime movers for ma- 


chinery and to generate light and 
power. 
The cement and quarry field has 


4,895 Diesel engines, exclusive of those 


used in power shovels, trucks and in- 
dustrial locomotives. The immediate 
market is for another 2,144. 


The country’s sawmills are turning 
to Diesel power in large numbers. The 
clay products industry is another which 
is investing heavily in Diesel engines. 


The oil industry calls on Diesel en- 
gines for many and varied tasks. Be- 
fore drilling starts, Diesel-powered 
tractors haul the drill rigs and other 
equipment to the scene of action. They 
also transport drill pipe and casing to 
the derrick floor. Diesel engines are 
used not only for the actual drilling, 
but for pumping oil when it is found. 
Ditches for pipelines are dug with Die- 
sel-powered ditch diggers. Through 
more than 100,000 miles of pipeline, 
Diesel engines are used almost exclu- 
sively for pumping crude oil to re- 
fineries, against pressures up to 1,000 
Ibs. per sq. inch, 24 hours a day. 

In large-scale irrigation and drain- 
age projects, Diesel engines are usually 
used. 

The first Diesel engine made its ap- 
pearance in railroading 21 years ago 
for switching. Nine years later came 
the first Diesel passenger locomotive. 
The first Diesel freight locomotive to 
win a regular run did not arrive until 
1941. 

In 1945, the railroads put 534 Diesel 
locomotives into service, compared with 
only 109 steam. Diesel switch engines 
are so superior to steam that the lat- 
ter, according to one authority, just 
aren’t being bought any more. 

Diesel engines are ready for duty at 
a moment’s notice, they permit faster 
and more dependable schedules, require 
less repairing, and give smoother rides. 
They also contribute to smoke abate- 
ment. 


Diesel locomotive builders have mil 
lions of dollars of orders on their books 
and the total railroad demand is esti 
mated at $5 billion. 


Diesel-powered motor trucks have 
come into popularity in the far West, 
where grades are stiff and hauls are 
long. Diesel power in city buses also 
has increased steadily. Bus lines are 
placing large orders for new Diesel 
equipment. 


Marine Diesels 

The armed forces used 35 million 
Diesel hp. in winning the war. Diesel 
engines were used in cargo vessels, 
tankers, victory ships, tugboats, land- 
ing barges, bulldozers and tractors. 
Five chief advantages of Diesel en- 
gines for ships and boats are: They 
are economical in operation; fuel re- 
quires little space; cruising range is 
increased; Diesel engines are depend- 
able, and fire hazard is held to a mini- 
mum. 


Despite this wide use of Diesel en- 
gines in marine transportation, the 
United States lags behind foreign coun- 
tries in their adoption for cargo ves- 
sels. About 48 per cent of all British 
cargo ships on order are being 
equipped with Diesels; 67 per cent of 
Sweden’s mercantile fleet is Diesel- 
propelled; the figure for Norway is 72 
per cent. 


In all but the smallest types of com- 
mercial fishing vessels, Diesel engines 
have practically no competition. They 
provide not only propulsion, but auxil- 
iary power for lights, compressing air, 
charging batteries, providing refrig- 
eration, operating winches and power- 
ing pumps. 














TABLE L—-DIESEL POWERED COMMERCIAL VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Number Registered in Each District 


Type of Service Atlantic 


Coast 
Dredge 12 
Ferry 41 
Fishing 1201 
Freight 361 
Oystering 68 
Passenger 138 
Pilots 14 
Tanker 193 
Towing 958 
Misc. 78 
Total Vessels 2845 


Gulf Pacific Inland Great Total 

Coast Coast Rivers Lakes Vessels 
2 5 2 2 23 
25 55 13 6 140 
622 1341 67 195 3426 
103 247 14 23 748 
6 2 2 7” 78 
24 122 14 20 319 
16 10 - l 41 
26 10 3 2 234 
468 622 235 87 2370 
33 48 3 ' 14 176 
1274 2469 353 350 7279 


—Motorshi 
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DIESEL INDUSTRY 


One Magazine 


COVERS THIS EXTREMELY 
ACTIVE MARKET... 











DIESEL PROGRESS is directed to the executive, engineer- 
ing, sales and purchasing personnel of the 22 major markets 
which combine to make their Diesel activities into a billion 
dollar industry. DIESEL PROGRESS reaches this market 
completely—with nearly 15,000 circulation each month— 
87.5 more than the circulation of any other publication 


which caters to it in any degree. 


DIESEL PROGRESS covers engines, equipment, and acces- 
sories—their application, production and maintenance—and 


makes it highly attractive to readers—highly resultful for 
advertisers. For an impressive sales job, advertisers like the 
large 814" x 11” standard type size pages and the larger 
101%” x 131%” bleed pages. 


the new technical developments in every field of operation. 
ditorially it covers the Diesel field with unmatched thor- 
oughness. During the past year more than 30 outstanding 
uthorities, in addition to the regular staff, contributed from 


1 to 19 complete articles. ° 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS BIG BOOK. Note 


DIESEL PROGRESS is the Big Book of the Diesel industry. its advertising volume, the bigness and broad range of its 
lr is big in format—you would call it “Life” size—with ample editorial content. Then you'll know why one magazine— 
Opportunity for large impressive illustrations, charts, dia- DIESEL PROGRESS—covers this extremely active market 
grams. Its eye-appealing, colorful editorial section each issue ... Why Buy Two? 


22 Markets that Make a Billion Dollar Industry... 


@ Consulting Engineers @ Railroads @ Oil Drilling Contractors @ Quarries 

w@ Naval Architects @ Industrial Power Users @ Air Conditioning Plants @ Shipyards 

@ Utility Companies @ Contractors— @ Engine Manufacturers @ Dairies 

@ Government Officials Road and General @ Truck Fleet Operators @ Ice Plants 

@ Bus Companies @ Municipalities @ Irrigation Projects @ Tractor Users 

@ Logging Companies @ Ship Operators @ Mines Edited and Published by 


DIN SED, 2x057 


REX W. WADMAN 


Affiliated publications, under the 
management of Rex W. Wadman: 
Diesel Engine Catalog te World 
Petroleum % Petroleum World 
% Petroleo Del Mundo * El 
Mundo Azucarero we Sugar * 
Sugar Reference Book % El Cata- 
logo Azucarero 
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__ Classification of Newly Documented Vessels, Dec. 1, 1945-June 1, 1946 
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tons, 62.5 per cent were close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


Votorship reported that of vessels 5,000 gross ; . 
culation, 13,768; (gross), 14,541. Consult 


under 1,200 gross tons under construc- Diesel-powered. In all, 253 Diesel jing and govt. engineers, 910: munici 

tion on June 1, 1946, 100 per cent were boats with a total of 133,553 hp. were palities, 1,209; industrial power users 

> > . 2.092; engine and equip. mfrs., 3,944 

Diesel-powered., Of ships of 1,200 to under construction on that date. ship operators, owners, shipyards, 2,660 
others, 2,985 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page l, Page 

Publications 1 $360.00 $240.00 $145.00 

*7 325.00 210.00 135.00 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, *15 290.00 175.00 115.00 

light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period *The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 

ending June 30, 1946.] and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract 

provide for space in the Diesel Engine 


Catalog 
Standard red, 20%; bleed, 10 


\ Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel ¢ 
@ Publications, Inc. Trim size, 6x9. Type For additional data see page 193 
page, 4x7. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- —_ —_e 
Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, ij fion. 5.090 Rates—1 page, $175; ad- 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. Pub- ditional pages, per page, $150 Marine Diesel Handbook 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc Est Standard red, yellow, bluse $60; bleed (See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING.) 
19 Subscription, $3 Trim size S\4x 10 
11% Type page 7x10 Published list 
Forms close 15th N I \ \ stateme nt 
n request Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir Diesel Engine Catalog. Published Aug Motorship. — ~~ 
culation, 8,613; (gross), 9,852. Engineers 1. Forms close June 1. See Diesel Prog- (See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING. ) 
156 freight transportation, 455, engine ress. 
ind equipment distributors, 1,282; engine . — _— " 
ind equipment manufacturers, 653, util- Diesel Engineering Handbook, 192 Lex CANADA 
ities and employes, 421 municipalities ington Ave., New York 16. Published by 
ind employes, 307; schools and students Diesel Fabiiaathonn, Inc. Subscription, $7 
500; government officials, 497; petroleun Trim size. 6x9 Type page, 4x7 Agency, (CAR 
industry 40 railroads 179; miscella discount 15-0. Circulation. 5.000. Rates d ) 
neous industries 7. diesel service & l page S175 dd tional pages pet : 
repair shops, 238: service stations & em wu e170 : Canadian Diesel Power & Lon a 125 
ployes {8 other 2,198 Rates a . > _ McGill College Ave., Montrea 2, Que 
rime | Page Page % Page —- red, yellow, blu $60; bleed Published by Canadian Eng. Pubs., Ltd 
l $240.00 iad 00 $ 72.00 Est. 1936. Subscription, $3 Trim sizé 
‘ 220.00 2 00 66.00 —_ a = ay 8%x11\% Type page, 7x10 Published 
12 00.00 120.00 60.00 — bi-monthly. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
-4 l 00 105.06 63.00 CCA Gay culation Sept., 1945, 3,42 26. Rates— 
Standard red ellow. or blue, $65: bleed — Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
' Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St.. New York, 1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
For additional data see page 195 a a Published by Diesel Engines, 3 90.00 55.00 35.00 
Inc Est 1935 Trim size, 10%x13%. 6 80.00 $5.00 27 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive, 192 Lexington Type page, 8%x1l. Published Ist. Forms Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
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Distribution Services 


(See also Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing) 





Distribution Age believes that inte- 
gration of all phases of distribution 
is a prerequisite to intelligent study 
and improvement of business condi- 
tions. 

This premise is self-evident when 
it is considered that every business is 
engaged in and affected by distribu- 
tion. All firms, industrial and mer- 
cantile, are shippers as well as receiv- 
ers; all use transportation; all are 
confronted with handling and packing 
problems; all are concerned with 
proper storage of raw materials or 
finished products; all have to deal 
with financial and marketing ques- 
tions: all need insurance; all have to 
consider service and maintenance of 
one kind or another. These are all 
phases of distribution, which begins 
before production with the movement 
of raw materials, and continues after 
production until a finished product 
reaches the final user or consumer. 

Distribution Age believes that costs 
can be cut by better integration of all 
phases of distribution; that a part of 
the resultant savings should be passed 
on to consumers to increase buying 
power; that by intelligent simplifica- 
tion and standardization of methods 
and practices distribution can be made 
more efficient and profitable in all 
branches of commerce and industry. 


Air Cargo 

Most of the larger airlines now op- 
erate all-cargo service both on plane 
load and less plane load basis and also 
in some instances, on a special con- 
ract basis, Distribution Age says. A 
notable development has been in- 
creased shipments of perishable food 
from the West Coast to middle west- 
ern and eastern markets, Experience 
indicates that bulky, low value, per- 
ishable commodities can be marketed 
successfully at slightly higher than 
regular prices. 

\t this writing, and probably for 
some time to come, contract carrier 
operations are likely to agitate all 
commercial operators, Under a ruling 


of the Civil Aeronautics Board the 
only field open to an uncertificated op- 
erator is hauling of cargo on contract. 
Many GI veterans and others have un- 
dertaken uncertificated operations. 
T Civil Aeronautics Administration 
found 2,730 such operators with 5,529 
raft. In addition, one of the large 


( mon carrier operators has set up 
' subsidjary organization to operate 
1 contract basis in plane load lots 
and cargo will be handled at a 

of lle a ton mile. Theoretically, 
should make about 175,000 tons 

rgo available for shipment by air. 

e rapid development of air cargo 
irther emphasized by the organ- 

on of several new associations of 


operators, the most recent being the 
Independent Air Freight Association, 
Inc, 

It is becoming clear that large ship- 
pers and potential shippers by air are 
going to require six specific things: 

1. Cargo service suitable for par- 
ticular needs at low rates. 

2. Flight flexibilities with cargo 
trips both on a scheduled and non- 
scheduled basis. 

3. Direct routing in 
down costs and possible 
ticularly of perishables. 

4. Accommodations to change when 
shippers’ points of origin and destina- 
tion change to meet shipping and 
market conditions. 

5. Use of improved instruments to 
overcome weather handicaps. 

6. Reduction of the number of 
handlings through interchange of 
equipment and more efficient ground 
operations. 


Motor Trucking 


Three controversial subjects still 
bulk large in shipper-carrier relations: 

1. Simplification of motor carrier 
class rates; 2. Pressure for reform in 
motor carriers’ handling of claims; 3. 
A growing demand for national codi- 
fication of state laws and regulations 
of highway carriers. 

Keener competition, improved high- 
ways, better equipment and a wider 
use of mechanical handling devices for 
loading and unloading may be expect- 
ed during the next few years. Use of 
wireless telephone systems for con- 
trol of fleets on highways by central 
and branch offices is an innovation 


order to cut 
losses, par- 


which is expected to become widely 
used. 
Water Carriers 


Merchant Marine operators are han- 
dicapped by the lack of a clearly de- 
fined national policy on what is need- 
ed in the way of cargo ships for na- 
tional security, according to Distribu- 
tion Age. 

Ocean tonnage is primarily a prob- 
lem of logistics to be determined by 
the joint chiefs of staff. Because of 
the unsettled state of international 
affairs today, our merchant marine 
requirements transcend purely com- 
mercial considerations and have to be 
appraised with relation to world-wide 
political and military contingencies. 
Increased labor and operating costs 
seem likely to retard American mer- 
chant marine expansion. 

Inland waterway prospects are 
clouded by competitive pressures, 
rates arbitrarily fixed at 60 percent 
to 80 percent of railroad rates, by 
heavy transfer costs at inadequate 
terminals, and by the attitude of many 
industrial and mercantile traffic man- 
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agers, who seem to be inflexibly rail- 
road minded. 

A recent survey of potential river 
traffic indicates a probable expansion 
of our inland waterway system to en- 
able river carriers to handle a substan- 
tially larger tonnage of freight. The 
two billion dollar Flood Control Act of 
1944 to improve the channels of in- 
land waterways is now being executed 
by army engineers. 


Warehousing 
Expanded public warehouse opera- 
tions in the immediate future seem 


likely, according to a special survey 
conducted recently for Distribution Age. 
Warehouses in all three classifications 
of the industry (merchandise, cold 
storage and household goods) con- 
tinue to operate at between 80 and 95 
percent of capacity 

About 2,780 organizations in the 
United States currently offer public 
warehouse services. There are 910 
combined general merchandise and 
household goods warehouses; 630 gen- 
eral merchandise warehouses; 600 
household goods warehouses; 530 cold 


storage warehouses; and 110 com- 
bined general merchandise and cold 
storage warehouses. 

Tight merchandise warehouse con- 


ditions are expected to continue for 
some time, both because of the gov- 
ernment’s surplus equipment and sup- 
plies and expanded industrial and com- 
mercial operations. 

The same is true with some qualifi- 
cation of cold storage warehouses. 
Refrigerated warehouses in the United 
States have about 651,266,000 cubic 
feet of gross refrigerated space and 
466,569,000 cubic feet of net piling 
space. While occupancy of public 
refrigerated storage space, because of 
a decline in government holdings, has 
fallen off substantially, increasing 
production of perishable commodities 
for commercial use is expected to 
maintain capacity ratings in the vicin- 
ity of 80 to 85 percent. 

A significant development has been 
the increasing use of field warehous- 
ing, or inventory financing, by indus- 
trial firms. Loans secured by field 
warehouse receipts are being gener- 
ally extended by financial institutions. 
Field, or as it is sometimes called, 
custodian warehousing actually igs an 
instrument of credit rather than stor- 
age but its increased use by public 
warehouse operators, in the opinion 
of some authorities, is indicative of a 
definite trend. 


Materials Handling 


Increased used of mechanical han- 
dling equipment by industrial and 
mercantile firms, largely as a result 
of wartime developments, has become 
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a major factor in every type of busi- 
ness 

Demand for all types of materials- 
handling equipment has been so heavy 
that manufacturers of conveyors, in- 
dustrial trucks, fork trucks, monorail 
systems, electric cranes, lift 
trucks, etc., are quoting deliveries in 
from 60 days to six months 

The government is offering for sale 
as surplus materials-handling equip- 
ment valued at $60,000,000 This 
equipment, much of it in good condi- 
tion, can be absordved by industry 
without seriously affecting demand. 
Most manufacturers produce standard 
units only and will not engineer 
clal designs at present 


hoists, 


spe- 


Changes in design to meet the de- 
mands of the armed have 
brought about a rapid obsolesence of 
equipment in industry. Moreover, since 
this equipment was used 24 hours a 


forces 


day, with little maintenance, a large 
amount of it must be replaced, The 
use of new materials and alloys in the 
construction of may 
make it advisable to install new units 
rather than rebuild old systems 

The 
caused by 
building materials has placed a higher 
premium on space, and one way to 
gain space quickly, many industrial- 
ists have learned, is to use the cubic 
capacity of warehouses and produc- 
tion plants by installing overhead con- 


conveyors, etc., 


building industry 
freezes on 


lag in the 
government 


veyors, monorails, electric hoists, etc., 
which permit the use of ceilings for 
transportation and which 
floor areas for production operations 


conserve 


It is becoming generally known that 
handling of materials in a plant adds 
40 percent to produc- 
tion costs. Because the present cost 
accounting systems of most firms do 
not give an accurate cost breakdown 
of handling operations, there is a great 
need for educational work. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 


between 25 and 





charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Field Warehousing 

Two-page reprint of article publish- 
ed in D and It’ Directory outlining the 
functions of field warehousing as an 
instrument of credit 


Steps m Warehouse Selection 
Four-page reprint of article publish- 
ed in Distribution Age by Milton Gold- 
stein, traffic manager, Serutan Co. It 
explains how and why a proposed mer- 
chandise warehouse operation requires 
a systematic approach to many rami- 
fied problems that affect overall 
distribution and, in addition, calls for 
co-ordination and integration of depart- 
mental viewpoints and interests 


Sharing 1 Possible 
Solution to Labor Problems 
Consolidated reprint of two articles 
published in Jistribution Age showing 
how profit sharing “affords an incen- 
tive to the individuals who increase 
the efficiency of production while af- 
fording increased purchasing power 
to keep the balance in an expanding 
economy.”’ 


Profit 


{ Survey of Potential River Traffi 
Reprint of an article published in 
Distribution Age by Dr. John H. Fred- 


erick, Professor of Transportation, and 
Madison Limmer, research assistant 


in transportation, College of Business 
Administration, University of Texas. 
It presents the findings of a survey 
conducted by the authors and gives a 
statistical summary of interviews on 
water transportation. 

Modern Merchandise Freight Terminals 


reprint of article pub- 
Age by Ralph W 


Four-page 
lished in Distribution 


Payne, divisional railroad manager 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. The thesis 
is that efficient and economical ma- 


terials-handling equipment exists for 


every l.c.l. freight operator. 


Evaluating the Practical Benefits 
of Industrial Design 

Four-page reprint of article pub 
lished in Distribution Age by Raymond 
Loewy on the growing importance otf 
industrial design and how it condi 
tions packing and shipping costs, style 
of packaging, methods of handling, 
etc. 


l'ntt Loads 

Reprint of article published in /)); 
tribution Age by Matthew W. Potts, ma- 
terials-handling consultant, It dem- 
onstrates that while many industries 
can use the fundamental principles 
and methods of unit load shipment, 
it will be necessary to establish closer 
manufacturers 
and dealers 


can be 


coordination among 
warehousemen, carriers 
before unit load shipments 


commercially economical 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, liahtface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Distribution Age, 100 Kk. 42nd St New 


York 17 Published by Chilton Co., Inc 
Est 1901 Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
Si x11 Type page 7x10 Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-0 Circulation (Swern), 14,293; 
(gross), 15,262. Paid, 2,966; controlled, 
11,327 Industrial, 11,634; carriers, 1,290; 
warehouses, 978; I S., 74: libraries, 28; 
universities, 24: traffic clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce 91 stevedores, 4: 
banks ’ insurance companies, 14 
others, 147 Rates (general) 
Times 1 Page * Page ls Page 
] $250.00 $208.00 $122.00 
in 29°95 OO 190.00 115.00 
12 1a0.00 167.00 100.00 
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(Warehouse) 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 57.1 
§ 156.00 29 00 52 


12 133.00 77.00 43." 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 
For additional data see page 196 


Distribution and Warehousing Directory. 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING) 


Traffic World 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
HOUSING) 


SHIPPING, WARE- 
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Drugs: Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles; Chemical Process Industries) 









The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture 
of alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 


Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 

In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 
producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1987. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 


Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 
1939. To analyze distribution trends, 
the Bureau of the Census consolidated 
the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per cent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
users increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
‘o retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 
sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 
cent. 

Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 
metics and other toilet preparations 
numbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
Production increased from $132,336,000 
to $147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
Ce sus reported that sales through 
wholesale organizations owned and op- 
erated by manufacturers increased 
from 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 
cent in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
reiail increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
‘e'' Trom 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
“irect to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
c Sales through manufacturers’ 
ed and operated retail outlets de- 
‘sed from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 

nployment in the drug manufac- 

g industry in March, 1946, was 
per cent above 1939, according to 
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DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 








Sales Sales 

State No. (000) State No. (000) 
SE -Aeccendoudinadade e- 2 eee, SN  ecnndnesenecsacee 53. $ 2,483 
DE. cttduseneoncesesees 194 7,424 New Hampshire ......... 228 5,907 
IEE RECS 704 ee ee err 1,811 60,584 
SE: ceceansescnanaen 3,285 114,006 New Mexico ............. 172 5,216 
Colorado ...........-0 658 i” De ME 5 cacgcecnesaese 6,620 159,637 
eee 896 26,243 North Carolina .......... 915 24,071 
Ee ees 121 3,198 North Dakota ............ 266 5,243 
Dist. of Columbia ........ 328 i ee eee ac wha ehinh 2,825 83,003 
PUUNO  ccccccsccicsocsecs 1,002 oe ee errr 1,135 25,700 
DE: ccvcnesnnhtenen ee 1,109 i Se ee See eee 568 14,085 
TahO 2.0.22 eee ecceccccces 211 5,671 Pennsylvania ............ 4,450 104,392 
DE  vshtissaccdbakabwns 3,693 109,294 Rhode Island ............ 377 10,911 
 - is Sear 1,521 43,824 South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
Serer ne 1,327 28,873 South Dakota ............ 330 6,026 
ck deGubaskackucaen 1,076 Se. , POD cacaceceececees 924 23,964 
EE Ee 871 | WY oe iad nbneesdeenken 3,319 85,900 
oan ibieeedeewaben — et . = ae ee er 194 6,421 
MA@iN© .... ee eeeeeeeeenes 3 Pe WOE cana usadeconcees 149 3,362 
Maryland ........-++e+0+. 730 eT * WED cd cccscceadencee 789 26,146 
Massachusetts ........... 2,142 63,351 Washington 860 22.696 
PE. Civkccnbenesecee 2,410 77,765 w ae Sos mr 

GUE VIERIRER. ccccccceces 477 12,889 

OS errr 1,134 32,994 A. 
Mississippi sie ae ee 626 11,463 W isconsin eoecccsceececee 1,340 34,476 
DT 6icieteadinnimedes 2,171 55,246 Wyoming .........-.-+++. 133 4,214 
DE sccreseecesestiowe 285 7,050 
er 818 16,183 i ccaccuasededhccowns 57,903 $1,562,502 

The Department of Commerce estimated 1945 sales of drug stores at $2,960 million, 
1 gain of 89.4 per cent over 1939. During the first quarter of 1946 a further gain of 15 
per cent was reported. There were 50,300 drug stores on Dec. 31, 1945 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion said in June, 1946, that limited 
commercial distribution of streptomy- 
cin at an early date is possible. While 
the new drug has proved valuable in 
treatment of many diseases, further 
research is indicated. 

Production of penicillin in June, 
1946, was 2,543 billion units, of which 
1,267 billion were allotted to domestic 
civilian use. 


Distribution 


Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a guin of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with 
1,268 in 1935. Sales increased from 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of 
$1,562,500,000, compared with 56,697 
in 1935, with sales of $1,232,593,000. 
Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per 
cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 
per cent in 1929. 


Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
with fountains, chains numbered 3,240 
or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 per cent 
of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
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stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 


The Bureau of the Census received 
commodity reports from stores account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
with annual sales of $20,000 or more 
reported this division: 

Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 
medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 
1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 


Associations 


American Drug Mfrs. Assn., 1426 
G St., Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. 


Assn., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, 245 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Boards of Phar- 
macy, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 
4 Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 18th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Toilet Goods Assn., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


CCA, 


American Druggist, 5 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22 Published by Hearst 
Magazines, Inc Est. 1871. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published list. 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 56,368; (gross), 59,628 Re- 

tailers 53,530: wholesalers, 761; others, 
76 Rates 

Tim es 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

l $532.00 310.00 160.00 

6 481.0( 295.00 155.00 

2 470.00 285.00 150.00 


Standard red, $100; bleed, 10% 





Ameoste an Drugsiat Bue Book, 572 Mad 
or »9 


ison Ave Published by 
Hearst Mas izine hy Est. 1928. Pricé 
$3. Trin ze m1l1l% Type page, 74x 
0 lf Pub ished nually. Forms close 
Aug. 1 Agency di unts, 15-2. Circula- 
tior 60,001 Rates (Single insertion) 

Full page, $400; % page, $225; %& page 
yiss l inch, 34 Standard red in Cata- 
log Section onl) 1 page, $100 extra 


Qmnentoen Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and 
Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia, 4. Pa. 
Est. 1825. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page 4%x7%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates 

rimes | Page % Page % Page 
] $ 22.50 $ 15.00 10.50 
‘ 18.00 12.75 7.50 
1: 15.0 8.25 4.50 


American Professional Pharmacist, 67 
Wall St.. New York 65. Published by 
Romaine Pierson eee Inc. Est. 
1935 Trim size x9. Type page, 
5 3/16x7%. Pub lished 20th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
13,532: (gross), 14,754. Prescription phar, 


macies, 10,140; hospit harmacies, 2,624 
others 774 Rate 
Times Pag Page % Page 
$22% ( $132.00 $ 72.00 
¢ 1 0 v.00 66 
] 175 oo 60.00 
Standard color SSO Of bleed, $ 
Apothecary, 376 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


Mass. Published by Apothecary Publish- 
ing Co BDst. 1888 Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulatio: i] Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.0 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 81.00 50.00 30.00 
12 72.00 27.00 


45.00 
Standard red, $2 eed, 10% 


Carolina Journal of Pharmacy, Drawer 
151, Chapel Hill, N. C., Published by 
N. C. Pharmaceutical Assn Est. 1922 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4\%x7% Published list Forms 


close 22nd Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation 50 Rave 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.0 $ 15.00 9.00 
6 18.01 10.94 6.55 
12 16.2¢ 9.85 5.91 


Central Pharmaceutical Journal, 221 N. 


La Salle St., Chicago 1 Est. 1946. Con 
trolled Type page 7x10 Published 
5th Forms close L5th Agency dis- 
counts, 15 Circulation, 12,601. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
| $190. $110.00 $ 60.00 
" | of 98.00 55.00 
12 160.01 90.00 50.00 
Standard red, vellow r blue, $60: bleed, 





@ @ 


Chain Store Age (Drue Executives was 
t nad 1 j alk ‘ Managers Editi 

s Mad n Ave Ne WwW 

\ ‘ Pol ed by Lebhar-Friedmar 

I Est 1925 Subscription, $3 

m size, 84,x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub 

hed 7tl Forms close 20th Agency 

lis unts 15-2 Circulation, 6,649; 

gr ), S071. Executives in chain store 


iquarter 1,282 chain drug store 


managers, 4,411: others, 1,046. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$235.00 $155.00 $100.00 

6 220.00 1 35 ,.00 90.00 
12 200.00 120.00 75.00 


Standard red, $50 

c. R. D. A. NWews, 32 W. Randolph S&t., 
Chicago. Published by Chicago Retail 
Drugeists’ Assr Est 1914 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published list and 15th. Forms 
close 3 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.25 
12 57.50 34.50 20.00 
24 0.00 30.00 17.50 


Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Connecticut Pharmacist, 20 Lake Place, 
New Haven 11, Conn, Published by Conn 


Pharmaceutical Assn Est. 1943 Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 


1.800 Rates 


Times l Page > Page 4% Page 
1 ¢ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
6 $5.00 25.00 14.00 
10.00 2° 00 12.00 
Bleed 10 





Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 3ist 
St.,. New York 1. Published by Drug Mar- 
kets, Inc., Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,298; (gross). 
5.866. Mfrs. of cosmetics, 1,450: mfrs. of 
cosmetics, pharmaceuticals and proprie- 
tary medicines, 801 mfrs. of pharma- 
ceutical and proprietary medicines, 1,042; 
dealers in raw materials and supplies, 
460; others, 1,718 Rates— 


Times 1 Page * Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 

12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Bleed, 10%. 








Drug Progress, 77 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill Published by Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Ass'n. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 15-2. 


Circulation 5,040. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 71.25 38.00 23.75 
12 67.50 36.00 22.50 


.00; bleed, 10%. 


Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1854 Trim size, 11%x15%. Type page, 
10x14. Published e. o. Monday. Forms 
close two weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 53.837; (gross), 
56.712. Retail drug stores, chain and in- 
dependents, 51,226: wholesale druggists 
ind salesmen, 1 287: others, 1,736. Rates 


Standard color, $15 





Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col 
1 $665.00 551.25 $246.40 
1% Ske 00 456.75 195.30 
°F 560.00 441.00 189.70 
5° 504.00 1°0.00 179.20 
Standard red S160 bleed not accepted 








Drug Topics Red Book, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18 Published by Topics Pub. 
Co Est. 1896. Controlled. Type page, 
84x11 Published Sept. 1. Forms close 
June 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cuir- 
culation, 61,000 Rates—Production in- 
formation section, 100 to 199 Iins., $11; 
20 to 49 ins., $13; 5 to 9 ins., $18; 1 in.. 
$230: pharmacists’ reference section, $500 
per page; manufacturers’ catalog and ani- 
mal and poultry health sections, $400 per 
page: % page, $225; % page, $125. Color, 


$90 per page. 


Drug Trade News, 2230 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Topics Pub. Co. 
Est. 1925 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
11%x15% Type page, 10x14. Published 
every other Monday Forms close two 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,593; (gross), 6,771. Phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, 2,047; toilet 





goods manufacturers, 697; drug trade 

manufacturers, 274; others, 2,444. 

Times 1 Pag e % Page 1 Col. 
1 $236. 35 $148.75 $ 70.00 
6 204.75 120.76 62.50 

13 189.00 113.75 48.30 

26 170.10 105.00 46.90 


Standard red, $60; bleed not accepted. 





Drug, Vitamin and Allied Industries, 
1070 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Published by O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1915 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion 5,296; (gross), 5,600. Rates- 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Pag 
1 $175.00 ; 92.50 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 43.7 
135.00 ».00 40.00 


12 
Color, $40; bleed, $5. 





Journal, The, 79 Frances Palms Bide 
Detroit 1, Mich. Published by Detroit 
Retail Druggist Assn. Est. 1913. Cor 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x1 
Published 10th. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,500. Rates- 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 20.00 

6 $45.00 36.10 19.04 
12 45.00 34.20 18.00 


Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (Scientific edition), 2215 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
19-2. Circulation, 3,773. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $67.50 $37.00 $24.00 

6 54.00 30.00 17.2 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Standard red or blue, $30. 





Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (Practical Pharmacy edition), 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
7, D. Cc. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type size, 5%x8%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 34,943. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $270.00 $150.00 $ 82.50 
6 240.00 135.00 75.00 
12 180.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard red or blue, $75. 





K.P.A. News, 824 Kansas Ave., Topel ka 
Kansas. Published by Kansas P har 
ceutical Assn. Est. 1929. Subscrip 
$1. Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4% x 
Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Ag 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 1,550. Rs 
—t! page, $25; % page, $15. 





Maryland Pharmacist 10 W. Chase St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. Published by Maryland 


Pharmaceutical Assn. Bst.1925. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
25th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation 1,500. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 10 
6 17.00 10.00 7.5 


Midwestern Druggist, 608 New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 
Midwestern Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1925. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1l. 
Type page, 6%x9. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 





culation, 6,037. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 4 PR 
1 $ 90.00 55.00 $ 35 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.50 


Standard color, $465. 





Mountain States Druggist, 1447 Stout ~‘. 
Denver 2, Colorado. Published by Moun- 


tain States Druggist Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1943. Controlled. Trim size, 8%4*x!! 


Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. ir 
culation, Jan., 1946, 4,884; (gross), 5,000. 
Rates ° 


Times 1 Page \% Page % | 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 4 
.. 95.00 60.00 f 

85.00 55.00 


> - red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Journal, 205 West Wacker 
Official organ National 


N. A. BR. D. 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


Association Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, 8xll. Published ist and 3rd Mon- 


days. Forms close two weeks preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
30,790. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
12 200.00 130.00 70.00 
24 170.00 100.00 60.00 

Standard red, yellow, blue, $100; bleed, 


10% extra. 





New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, 28 W. 
State St., Trenton 8, N. J. Published by 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Assn. _ Est. 
1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5x8. Published 20th. Forms 
close Ist. Circulation, 2,300. Rates— 
1 page, $25; % page, $15; % page, $10. 
10% discount for 12 consecutive inser- 


is 


New York State Pharmacist, 1261 Broad- 


way, New York 1. Published by New 
York State Pharmacteutical Ass'n. JEst. 


1927. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8%x11. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
ose Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
lation, 6,427. Rates 

1 Page Page 4 Page 

$135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.0 

110.00 65.00 40.00 

9 100.00 60.00 5.00 
Standard color, $45 





Northern Ohio Druggist, 1935 Euclid Ave., 


eveland 15 Published by Northern 
Ohio Druggists Ass’n Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published list. Forms close 
th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

d( Rates— 
l Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 30.00 $ 16.00 ~ 8.50 
°6.00 14.00 7.25 
23.00 12.00 6.25 





North Western Druggist, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 





ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,143. Rates— 
es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00, 
100.00 60.00 25.00 
90.00 55.00 31.00 
ndard color, $30; bleed, 10% 
Pacifie Drug Review, 504 Woodlark 
Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pa- 
‘ific Drug Review, Inc. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Part Controlled. Trim size, 
$4 x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
t. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 5,200; paid, 3,033. 
} 
s 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
97.50 58.00 33.00 
80.00 49.00 29.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10% 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 

culation 1,820. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 27.50 $ 15.50 $ 8.25 
6 25.50 13.50 7.25 
12 22.50 12.00 6.25 


Rocky Mountain Druggist, 1441 Welton 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Western 








Drug Publications. Est. 1888. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 85.00 51.00 31.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard red, $30. 
Southeastern Drug Journal, 308 Bona 
Allen Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 8th. 
discounts, 15-2. 


Forms close 25th. Agency 
Circulation, 4,475. Rates— 











Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
" 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, South- 
and Life Annex, Dallas 1, Tex Pub- 
lished by Walter Cousin, Jr. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8 5/16x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation, 5,070. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 81.00 45.00 27.00 
12 75.00 40.00 24.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 10 
Texas Drugegeist, 503 Littlefield Bldg., 


Austin 15, Texas. Published by Texas 


Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1879. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Form 
closes 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,000. Rates—1l1 page, $60; % 
page, $35; %4 page, $20. 15% discount for 


six insertions per year. 





Toiletries Trends, 1606 N. Highland Ave.., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Published by But- 
terworth Publications. Est. 1945. Con- 


trolled. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
8x11%. Published 10th. Forms close 1st. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $150.00 $105.00 $ 82.50 
6 135.00 95.00 75.00 
12 125.00 87.50 70.00 
The Virginia Pharmacist, 400 Travelers 
Bldg., Richmond. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
47,x7%. Published 25th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 
6 292.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 





P. A. RB. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub. by Philadel- 
phia Ass’n. of Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
I 5x7%. Published ist Friday. Forms 


West Coast Drugzist, 1606 W. Highland, 
Hollywood 28, Cal. Published by Butter- 


worth Publications. Est. 1918. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,500. 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 95.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
Wisconsin Druggist, 625 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Wis- 











consin Pharmaceutical Ass’n. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,423. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
6 45.00 27.00 15.30 
12 40.00 24.00 13.60 
Color, $15. 
CANADA 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 100 
Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Can- 
ada. Official organ of Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Ass'n. Published by Pharma- 
ceutical Pub. Co. of Toronto, Ltd. Est. 
1868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim _ size, 
94%4x12%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,035; (gross), 4,856. Drue stores, 3,693; 
mfrs., jobbers, salesmen, 220; others, 
179. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 28.00 
6 75.00 10.00 91.25 
12 70.00 37.50 20.00 


} 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15 





CCAB 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by 








Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%4%x11\4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist and 15th. 
Forms close 7 days preceding publication. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
3.843; (gross), 4,418, Retail, 3,248; others, 
655. Rates 
Tires 1 Pave » Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 28.75 
12 80.00 $5.00 25.00 
24 75.00 2.50 23.75 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 15%. 
Pharmacien, Le, 204 Notre Dame West, 
Montreal, Que. Est. 1930. Subscription, 


$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discount, 15-2. 





Circulation 2,007. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 45.00 28.00 16.00 
12 10.00 24.00 14.00 
Color, $15; bleed, 10%. 

Western Druggist, 618 Homer St., Van- 


couver, British Columbia, Canada. Pub- 
lished by British Columbia Journal of 


Commerce. Est. 1932. Controlled. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, March, 1946, 2,270; (gross), 2,417. 
Retailers, 2,037; others, 236. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 65.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 

55.00 32.50 20.00 

12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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EDITORIAL SCOPE 


The editorial treatment of Electrical World 
is directed at the common interests of the 
electric light and power companies, electrical 
engineers in large industrial plants, electrical 
manufacturers, electrical consulting and con- 
struction engineering firms, governmental de- 
partments, etc. It is concerned with the gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution and laree- 
scale utilization of electric power, and with 
the design of apparatus for these purposes. 

Thus, rlectrical World serves (1) The elec- 
tric light and power industry with a vertical 
readership from the top down and through its 
many operating divisions and activities: (2) 
Electrical engineers throughout industry who 
have a common inter-related and inter- 
dependent interest in the broad field of elec- 
trical design and application. 


MARKET SCOPE 


Electrical World's market scope is divided 
into the following major classifications 


1. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPA- 
NIES (including private utility operating 
companies, munic _ power companies, 
federal projects and rural electric co-oper- 
atives) 
This group, covering over 98% of the indus- 
try, is interested in: (a) Generation equip- 
ment, (b) Transmission, substation and 
distribution equipment, (c) Load-building 
appliances, lighting, etc., (d) Office equip- 
ment and services, (e) Transportation 
equipment and (f) Maintenance and mis- 
cellaneous equipment 
LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—These in- 
clude such large-scale power users as iron 
and steel mills, electrified railways, mines, 
refineries, large manufacturing plants and 
other industrial plants whose electrical in- 
terests interlock with those of power com- 
panies. Electrical World covers plants which 
purchase industrial electrical equipment 
and supplies and which are large enough 
to require the services of an electrical 
engineer 
. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS-—To the 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, 
Electrical World plays a dual role. It is a 
paper of applied electrical engineering, 
supplying data on new materials and parts 
used in the manufacture of electrically- 
engineered apparatus, methods that suggest 
product improvement, new devices, etc. It 
is also a marketing paper, with news, statis- 
tics and general information on manufac- 
turers’ customers 
. ELECTRICAL CONSULTING AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERING FIRMS-— These 
firms possess the highly specialized know!l- 
edge and experience required to design and 
nstall electrical projects. They participate 
n large industrial-commercial-institution- 
il-electrical work; they handle private and 
municipal util projects. In their hands 
frequently rests the decision on type of 
installation and brand of equipment used 
These firn are longetime readers of 
Electrical World 


ss 


— 


REGULAR AND NEWS EDITIONS 
THE BI-WEEKLY MAGAZINE covers the 


new technology of power systems and applica- 
tions, planned n arketi ng of power, new engi- 
neering practices, new methods in electrical 
design, layout and production, all phases of 
generation transmission, distribution and 
utilization of electrical energy, as well as the 
news of the industry 
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ON ALTERNATE WEEKS, the readers re- 
ceive the News Issues which are devoted 
solely to the weekly news of the industry. 

In addition to regular illustrated feature 
articles, special departments appear regularly 
in Electrical World. These include “How”, 
“Load Building”, “New Equipment”, “News 
About People”, “Manufacturers and Markets”, 
“Sales Ceaeees. ’. “Field Reports on Bus- 
iness”’ atalogs and Bulletins”, “Foreign 
Power Notes”, “Rate Changes”, “News of the 
Week”, “SEC Rulings”, etc. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising in Electrical World may be 
roughly classified into the following groups 
Generating Plant Equipment, Transmission 
and Distribution Equipment, Industrial Elec- 
trical Equipment, Electrical Materials and 
Parts. The gain in advertising in all the groups 
has been substantial in recent years, as evi- 
denced by the following chart 


ELECTRICAL WORLD — ADV. PAGES 
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INFORMATION FOR THE ASKING 


The following material has been prepared 
to help in various phases of media selection, 
market analysis and preparation of effective 
copy. Tell us what you want and we'll respond 
promptly 
GUEST REVIEWS OF ADVERTISING—For 6 years, 
we have been gathering reactions from read- 
ers of Electrical World to the advertising 
pages These reports are known as “Guest 

eviews" and are issued monthly. We'll be 
glad to send a selection. 

TIPS FROM THE GUEST REVIEWERS — A booklet 
summarizing the results of 4 years of Guest 
Reviewing advertising 

4 YEARS OF GUEST REVIEWING — '% hour sound- 
slide film in color. Write for information. 

HE'S OUR MAN —A series of six booklets giving 
factual data on World's service to the follow- 
ing groups of readers: Electric Utilities, Power 
Salesmen, Electrical Engineers in Industry, 
Electrical Manufacturers, Consulting and Con- 
struction Engineers, Government Engineers 
SCOPE CHART—A 3-color flow chart of Electrical 
World's function and coverage. Shows pattern 
of editorial and circulation scope 

THE PULSE BEAT OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY — 
An analysis of the electrical industry for 1946, 
showing utility construction budgets, produc- 
tion of electrical energy (1902-46), construc- 
tion planned for 1946 (steam plants, transmis- 
sion lines and substations) 

**THROWING ITS WEIGHT AROUND"'—How Electri- 
cal World, editorially, helps power companies 
build load, and helps manufacturers sell more 
load-building devices 
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PRODUCT REPORTS — Individual product studies 
contain considerable information on copy 
angles and approaches 

Engineered Lighting 

Fire-Protection Equipment 

Wire and Cable 

Electronic Tubes & Devices 

Rural Line Apparatus 

Turbine Oil 

Line Trucks 

Relays 

Plastics 

Meters and Instruments 

Precious Metal Contacts 


CIRCULATION NET PAID 


Electrical World reaches the electric power 
industry, both private and public, covering 
companies and plants where generating ca- 
pacity represents over 98° of the industry 
total. These companies are covered vertically, 
from the top executive in holding, manage- 
ment and operating units down to substation 
superintendents and line construction fore- 
men. 51.49% of the total circulation goes to 
this group. 

In addition, almost 40% of ELECTRICAL 
WORLD’s circulation is among large indus- 
trial companies, consulting and construction 
companies, electrical manufacturers, etc. (See 
ABC breakdown.) 


4 . 
ANALYSIS OF SUBSCKIPTIONS 
{A.B.C. 6/30/46) 





CLASSIFICATION 


1. Electric Power and Light Com- 
panies and their Holding and 
Management Companies, Engi- 
neering Construction, Operation, 
Maintenance, Management, Load 
Building and Purchasing...... 


COPIES 


10,422 


Nn 


. Engineers and their staffs en- 
gaged in Consulting Work and 
Electrical Applications —Consult- 
ing and Construction, Electri- 
cal Engineering Firms, Electrical 
Contractors and Illuminating En- 
gineering Consultants, Engineers 
with Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies, Government and 
Testing Laboratories 3,707 


. Industrial and Electrical Man- 
vfacturing Companies, Railroads, 
Mills and Factories — Executives, 
Engineers, Designers, Sales 
Stoffs, Purchasing Agents and 
other employees.............. 4,122 


. Electrical Wholesalers and 
Dealers Lebpauuiienene 477 


Ww 


a 


Investment Houses and Banks, 
Public Service Commissions, Pub- 
lic Libraries, Attorneys, etc. 784 


wn 


6. Engineering Colleges, Profes- 
sors, Instructors and Students... 248 


RINE 0 ole ain cnc pica 219 


“ 


. Connections unknown (sub- 
scriberg who have not yet re- 
ported their business or position) 264 


TOTAL 20,243 
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(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 








Electrical World presented this sum- Source of Electrical Energy in U. S. 
mary of developments in the electrical 
utility field in 1945: 

Output: 222 billion kw.-hr. Drop of 
3.6 per cent from 1944 is first decrease 
in output since 1938. Good water year 
causes 8 per cent increase in hydro 
generation. Government plants gen- 
erate 18.8 per cent of total. 

Capacity: 50 million kw. Net addi- 
tion to capacity in 1945 smallest since 
1941. Present ratios of fuel and hydro 
capacities are 30 and 70 percent. Gov- 












































ernment plants, federal and local, make 
up 19.5 percent of capacity employed in 
public supply. 
New capacity: 1.5 million kw. Ad- : : 
; ditions to capacity in 1946 are pre- ean an 
- . ‘ 2 a 
. ponderantly in fuel power, less than 3 en ~-y >t 7 4+“ 
percent in hydro. Additions in prospect 
for 1946 and later total over 5.6 mil- 
lion kw. Of this total about 25 percent 
is in government plants. 
Customers: 34 million. Rate of 
. growth in number of customers four 
g times as fast in 1945 as in 1944. Large 
: increase in small light and power class 
4 indicates many new commercial and 
. small industrial businesses being start- 
. ed. Fastest increase in customers is in : be , 
- s the South. es ¢ A 3 f ‘ oe Sap 
L 1 Energy sales: 194 billion kw.-hr. 5. ae - 
- Down from 1944, but by less than 2 
: 
e percent. Decrease of 5 percent in sales 
to large industrial customers, largely 
recovered by increases to residential 
. and other customers. Residential aver- 
‘ age rises to 1,225 kw.-hr. per year. me pri 
‘ ae piven ; : on “W910 a 19 
Revenue: $3.3 billion. Up about 2 ye 905 10 mel ide 
per cent over 1944, despite slight de- 
crease in total sales. Residential cus- Mlectrical World 
tomers pay average annual bill of 
$41.90 at average rate of 3.42 cents. . . . : : 
a ns as = / ns goods is delayed. Starting of appliance Capacity (1,000 kw.): 
: ncrement rate of 2 cents for addition- . Se Generator ratings .............+- 49,901 
} al kw.-hr. used by residential cu production is indicated, but hardly Steam 33,941 
é KW.-hr. s r residentiz cus- CAM see eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 33,9 
oad aie » € more than that. PEGO ccceseinecs se eeeeeeeesesees 14,884 
tomers in 1945. Internal combustion ............ 1,076 
Baxrp pe @9F hilli — _— KA - rey 9 hilli oer hp 3 _ Fuel consumption: 
x penses : $2.5 billion. After operat- REA: Over 2 billion kw. hr. in sales. Goal (1.660 ahest tens)...... 'D 74.000 
ing expenditures, taxes and deprecia- Average customer used 1,525 kw.-hr. gt yt eeserwerers i 19,000 
tion are taken out of revenue, about in 1945, paid $52.60 at 3.45 cents per A.A, .,.. rt? Fe a 
$800,000,000 left for fixed charges and kw.-hr. Systems with generating plants Ultimate consumers .............. 194,000 
— ‘ : : we : 7 - 4 i PPP ee eer ere erere eee 3,650 
dividends and surplus. Operating ratio rise from 69. to v4 and total capacity eeiiemtiel enn 34°100 
ct nues to rise, now 41.3 percent be- from 76,500 to 94,600 kw. Small light and power........... 30,250 
ere tomes ‘a ae. a : : 2 : Large power and light.......... 108,450 
taxes and 64.2 after. Electrical World gave these addi- CAGE: o:i-et eae ee ween ake 17,550 
dget: $895 million. Construction tional highlights of 1945 operations of yr a 29 900 
3 4 : mane . OCRE MUNROE 62s 60460600% eviteess 33,$ 
€ nditures estimated for 1946 more ytilities: BMPR «o> kebenreccaeuetenns és 1,220 
t double 1945 and are exceeded SONOS Sanctern sce, nae eK ot 
as , ~ : Securities issued ($1,000).... 1,361,923 Small light and power.... . 41,580 
once in history of the industry. New capital .........-. a 39.669 Large power and light.......... 182 
I bution takes 40 percent of total, tefunding «...-+s++. cooseveees 2,SSS008 9 ORROE, «2 -nsses ants ved (1.00 = nial te 
, ia Revenue ($1,000) People in homes served (1,000).... 110,000 
} ction plant next with 35 percent, From ult. consumers...... 7 3.334.000 Per cent of total civil population 80.0 
f ved by 20 percent for transmis- Rural ......seeeeeeseees seeeee 90,000 Employees, total ......-+++++s+++0 525,000 
¢ Rarer re ..+. 1,167,000 
Small light and power...... P 835,000 Ex s 
ancing: $1.4 billion. Refunding in Large power and light..... 1 014,000 penditures 
~ < : Other consumers ......... . <25, 000 < 
heaviest known in the industry. Expenditures ($1,000) Electrical World estimated capital 
- a Seed mtoien +: Capital i bvivh ae sedcemiens 408,929 , . a . » e noe 
noney increasing, but still only Peiunte companies ($1,000) : expenditures in 1946 at $895,033,000 
small part of total financing. Operating revenue ........ ..... 3,000,000 divided as follows: Fuel stations 
‘ 2 _ . ." > . Operating expenses ............. 1,242,000 2|0n FE . ’ 
and preferred stock yields de- = Taxes ...........e2+scccseseees - Gga'000  $287,730,000; hydro stations, $25,491,- 
e. Eight common stock issues in Salaries and wages h hiri dias ‘ 100,000 000; transmission plant, $173,543,000; 
= er ; a Output (1,000,000 w.-hr.) . ~ “ . ° P , 
‘s against one in 1944. _ Generated ....... ree ae _ 999 347 Sub-stations, $117,951,000;  distribu- 
’ ufacturing: Production indexes From steam ......... seeeeeeses 140,417 tion plant, $358,136,000; general plant 
e in 1945 ae converei ivilis From water power ....... SO,190 ern ya. , ? 
945 as conversion to civilian From internal combustion is00 ©. 50,133,000. 
346 D 
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Generator Rating — Central Stations, Municipal, Railway 


and Other Utility Power Plants 





Preliminary as of November 1, 1945 























































































































Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Operated by * 
vision and State _— Num- Total Inte ic 
a. om of | Capacity | Water Power Steam Power eotines ihaiens 
panies ants Kilowatts . = ) : : 
| Number, Capacity |Number| Capacity |Number| Capacity 
UNITED STATES > 1,688 | * 3,923 | 49,901,280 | 1,508 | 14,884,098 | 1,078 | 33,941,306 | 1,337 | 1,075,876 
NEW ENGLAND ill 313 | 3,196,561 222 894,071 68 | 2,280,385 23 22,105 
~ at 21 81 332,024 63 246 ,517 7 82,240 | ll 3,267 
peg ON 13 55 302,775 47 233 , 265 5 67 ,930 3 1,580 
Vestn 20 7 175 ,639 63 161 ,397 6 13,550 2 692 
a a ee 38 68 | 1,330,392 30 © 162,922 33 | 1,156,225 5 11,245 
adn telhnaidl 6 10| 282,921 4 3,250 5 279 450 1 22) 
ts 13 28 | 772,810 15 86,720 12 680 ,990 1 5,100 
120 372 | 10,431,825 203 | 1,590,750 138 | 8,801,732 31 39 343 
59 222 | 5,360,539 164 | 1,159,910 4,174,650 14 25,979 
14 25 | 1,571,447 3 7,27 7} 1,560,240 5 3,937 
7 125 | 3,499,839 36 423 ,570 77 | 3,066,842 12 9 ,427 
1 NORTH CENTRAL 316 678 | 11,464,440 297 738,704 248 | 10,596,898 133 128 , 838 
68 106 | 3,250,870 6 11,525 7 3,221,979 21 17,366 
53 83 | 1,569,042 21 35,444 47 | 1,517,935 15 15 ,663 
61 95 | 3,057,360 12 49,414 60 | 2,985,589 23 22,357 
67 198 | 2,381,751 131 364,751 29 | 1,968,375 38 48 ,625 
67 196 | 1,205,417 27 277,570 33 903 , 020 36 24,827 
489 893 | 3,484,629 138 561 , 962 224 | 2,537,203 531 385 , 464 
82 158 745,351 45 126 , 254 48 567 , 064 65 52,033 
96 181 761 , 236 32 132,52 48 530 ,625 101 98 ,085 i 
75 119 846 ,475 7 150,550 32 633 ,318 80 62,607 
th’ Dobote 7 42 100,170 cea’ 7 89 338 25 10 ,832 
uth Dekote 45 76 93,198 3 3,270 ll 55,112 60 34,816 
renee 7 180 $17,671 42 142,625 34 220 , 266 104 | 54,780 
itn 7 137 520,528 7 6,737 34 441,480 9 | 72,311 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 147 392 | 6,502,496 | 160 | 2,221,315 122 | 4,189,065 110 | 92,116 
Delaware 6 8 38,912 4 33,200 4 5,712 
Maryland 13 29 899 , 899 3 271,325 13 619 ,525 13 9,049 
Dicteled Gf Catembie 2 3 | 458,000 1 3,000 2 455 ,000 we 
. 23 68 | 796 271 37 182,041 15 599 505 16 14,725 
t Vieginie 11 36} 960,805 il 100,940 15 855,110 10 4,755 
a 30 80 1,349 624 49 657 , 780 20 679 ,221 11 12 ,623 
Canale 16 14 | 792,469 28 650,644 10 137,330 6 4,495 
15 18 | 656,376 27 342,392 5 311,150 6 2,334 
31 | 76 | 550,140 4 12,693 28 499 024 44 38,423 
65 | 156 3,413 ,689 | 39 | 2,189,440 66 | 1,201,329 51 22 ,920 
17 37 554,241 t 206 , 860 25 344,701 8 2,680 
7 0 | 1,452,402 23 | 1,023,017 12 427 ,520 5 1 ,866 
7 32 | 1,330,373 | 12 959 563 12 366,740 8 1,070 
24 47 76,672 17 62,368 30 14,304 
T SOUTH CENTRAL 180 106 | 2,668,524 | 36 | 370 ,847 96 | 2,075,443 274 | 222,234 
Arkonses 25 42 | 222 040 | 6 | 102,008 13 102,845 | 23 | 17,187 
Levisiane 37 63 542,469 | ...... | 10 494,520 53 47,949 
Oklahoma 53 105 457 ,068 4 | 59 ,224 23 343 ,618 7 54,226 
Texas 65 196 | 1,446,947 26 209 615 50 | 1,134,460 120 102,872 § 
MOUNTAIN 187 119 | 2,634,448 198 | 2,002,535 68 524,281 153 107 ,632 
Montana 21 10 373 ,432 22| 358,274 4 11,968 14 3,190 
Idaho 16 55 267 ,578 | 4 | 263 , 856 l 400 10 3,322 
+ et 31 50 82,711 | 14 49 440 11 27 ,537 25 5,734 
Cologado 42 86 326,825 | 30 86,585 25 223 344 31 16 ,896 
New Mexico 24 7 154,064 | 5 25,010 14 107 ,607 28 21,447 
Arizona 18 50 668.274 | 15 540,790 9 84,675 26 42 ,809 
Tri o7 76 171.407 58 92,445 4 68,750 14 10,212 
Nevado 8 15 oes | 10| 586,135] .... ee 5 4,022 
7 294 | 6,104,668 | 215 | 4,314,474 48 | 1,734,970 | 31} 55,224 
23 61 | 1,823,625 | 44 | 1,619,280 10 202,320 | 7 | 2.,025 
23 71 | 902,426 | 51 713,029 12 184,550 8 4,847 
27 162 | 3,378,617 | 12 1,982,165 26 | 1,348,100 16 48,352 
| 











Notes: * For the approximately 180 combination plants each type of prime mover is counted as a sep 
rate plant... .> Total includes 82 duplications because of utilities having generating plants 
in more than one state,.,..° Includes 1,000 kilowatts wind power. 
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@ MARKET SCOPE 


The electrical construction and mainte- 
nance market embraces the construction 
and maintenance of electrical systems 
from the point where the public utility 
draws its power, or at the generator in the 
case of a private power plant, through all 
the details of the distribution system to the 
point where electrical power is ultimately 
consumed—the motors, lighting fixtures, 
heating devices or electric or electronic 
control equipment. 
This market covers the following broad 
classes of work: 

Electrical wiring of all types of buildings 

industrial, residential, commercial, ru- 

ral, and institutional. 


Maintenance of electrical systems in all 
types of buildings. 

Repairing and rewinding of electrical 
motors, transformers and smaller equip- 
ment. 

Engineering and designing of all types 
of electrical light and power systems in 
buildings. 

Specialized outdoor construction includ- 

ing wiring of stadiums, bridges, tunnels, 

parkway lighting, etc. 
The construction phase is concerned with 
the original engineering and installation 
f electrical systems. This work is done 
mostly by electrical contractors, although 
large industrial plants may do this work 
with their own crews 
The maintenance phase involves routine 
peration of the complete electrical sys- 
tems. Large industrial plants employ a 
egular electrical maintenance crew un- 
ler the direction of a chief electrician 
for this work. In smaller plants, commer- 
ial buildings, etc., the routine inspection 
if electrical equipment and minor changes 
ire normally taken care of by electrical 
contractors. 


@ EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


The strong editorial position of this maga- 
ine is perhaps best measured by the fact 
hat there is no outstanding competitor in 
ts field. During its 45 years of existence, 
everal publishers have launched maga- 
ines in competition, but they have all 

failed. 

Another measure of editorial influence is 

the number of important men in allied 
isinesses—electrical wholesaling, electric 

‘tilities, ete.-who subscribe to Electrical 
ontracting. because it is the authoritative 
nagazine devoted to the engineering, 
\stallation, maintenance and repair of elec- 

trical distribution systems and equipment. 


®@ ADVERTISING 


Since the amount of advertising a paper 
-arries can be told in a few moments, »ub- 
shers can not conceal failure or claim 
ndue success. 


Electrical Contracting has shown an up- 
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ward trend almost since it was founded in 
1901. There have been peaks and valleys 
as economic conditions vary, but the over- 
all progress has been steady—as the ac- 
companying chart shows. 
Advertising in Electrical Contracting is 
almost entirely of electrical and allied 
equipment, covering such products as: bus 
systems .. . conduit, raceway and fittings 
. electronic equipment and parts . 
fuses ... instruments .. . insulating mate- 
rials . . . motors and motor control , 
safety and meter switches . signalling 
equipment . . . solderless lugs and connec- 
tors .. . switchgear, switchboards, panel- 
boards . . . hand and portable tools . 
transformers ... ventilating and air con- 
ditioning equipment . . . wire, cable and 
accessories .. . wiring devices. 


@ CIRCULATION 


Electrical Contracting serves five distinct 
groups of men—electrical contractors, in- 
dustrial chief electricians, motor service 
shop owners, consulting electrical engi- 
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neers and electrical inspectors—all welded 
together by their common interest in spe- 
cifying, installation, maintenance and re- 
pair of electrical equipment. 

The increasing acceptance of Electrical 
Contracting as the only magazine serving 
this same group of readers is best shown 
by the growth of its circulation over the 
past sixteen years. (see chart) 


Circulation G Growth 
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The current renewal rate of 69.38% is 
a definite indication that Electrical Con- 
tracting continues to fill the needs of its 
readers in the field it serves. 





a ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS ) 
June 1946 A.B.C. Statement 
1. Electrical Contractors, Contractor 
Dealers, Motor Service Shops, 
Electricians—Commercial, Indus- 
trial & Residential—& their em- 
ployes 9,129 
2. Industrial Plants—Chief Electri- 
cians, Electrical Engineers, Plant 
Engineers & other employes; 
Building Electricians, Managers, 
Superintendents, Chief Engineers 
& other employes 6,812 
Public Utilities & their employes 640 
. Electrical Inspectors, Government 
Engineering or Electric Depart- 
ments & their staffs, Architects, 
Consulting Engineers & Building 
Contractors (including 37 Com- 
missioned Officers in Armed 
Forces) .. 1,615 
. Electrical Manufacturers’ Sales- 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
other employes; Wholesalers & 
Salesmen 1,001 
6. Public & Private Libraries: Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Schools & 


2w 


w 


Associations .. 431 
7. Members of Armed Forces (not 

classified above) : 121 
8. Miscellaneous ... ne 96 
9. To be classified 300 
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These figures are exclusive of almost 
$100 million to be spent by the federal 
government for power facilities. 

Maintenance expenditures in 1946 
are estimated at $232,039,000. If 1944 
ratios hold, 1946 expenditures will be 
divided as follows: 


es, 000) % of 

Total 

Steam power ‘ gt t 9.9 

Hydraulic power 13,45 5.8 
Internal combustion 

engine power 1,392 0.6 

Transmission 20.420 & 8 

Distribution 97,456 42.0 

General properties 6,729 29 

232,039 100.0 


Capital expenditures on the Pacific 
Coast alone in 1945 were $10,695,000, 
or 22.9 per cent of the total. The 1946 
figure will be $23,275,000. 


Trends 

The new “slim line” and circular 
fluorescent lamps open up possibilities 
for integrating illumination into build- 
ing design, to create a billion dollar 
market in the first five postwar years, 
according to Electrical World. 

Electric heating of homes and busi- 
ness places is again being considered 
carefully. Methods discussed and in ex- 
perimental development range from 
straight resistance heating and radiant 
panels through various ways of accum- 
ulation and storage to the intriguing 
idea of the heat pump. 

Great interest has been displayed in 
the gas turbine, as a result of disclos- 
ures of its role in the war. Solutions 
to many of the metallurgical and spe- 
cific design problems of the gas turbine 


have already been found or are in 
sight. 
Steam railroads are definitely plan- 


ning higher operating speeds of both 
freight and passenger trains. This calls 
for more powerful motive power. For 
electrified zones, electrical locomotives 
are being designed for 7,500 hp. and 
10,000 hp. in one cab. For non-electri- 
fied zones, a new steam turbine mechan- 
ical drive locomotive of 6,500 hp. is un- 
dergoing test runs. 


Electrical Products 


The 19389 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,014 manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery, with an output valued 


at $1,727.390,.000. 


Some detailed production figures 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures: 

Value 

(000) 
Residence lighting fixtures. . $ 42,467 
Motor vehicle lamps 26,557 
Domestic washing machines 48,512 
Electric lighting equipment. 113,364 
Electric refrigerators ‘ 142,771 


Conduits and fittings... _ 38,497 


Control apparatus 46.040 
Fans 8,27 
Fuses and fuse bloc ks. 5,860 
Generators and motor-generator sets 46.850 


Household apparatus and appliances 116,088 


Industrial and commercial appara- 
tus and appliances............. 34,901 
Measuring instruments, transfor- 
££ gf SPs 32,689 
Motors (including automotive 
starter-motors but not including 
motor-control ap paratus) and mo- 
tor parts and supplies . 123,060 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, and 
switches 76,983 
Transformers, induction v olt a ge 
regulators and current-limiting 
reactors 65,064 


Wiring devices 34,788 
Wiring supplies 25,099 
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Electrical Machinery Plants 


By Value of Products 


% 
of Tota! 





No. of 
Plants Value 
$5,000 to $19,999 386 0.3 
$20,000 to $49,999. sale ace, Sa 0.6 
$50,000 to $99, 999 re 27 1. 
$100,000 to $249,999. 336 3.2 
$250,000 to $499,999. 191 3.9 
$500.000 to $999,999 - 166 6.8 
$1,000.000 to $2,499,999 cease’ Se 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999 80 30.8 
$5,000,000 and over.... 63 36.9 
De Ge cacetows 2,014 100.0 
1939 Census of Manufactures 
The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated employment in the electrical 
machinery field in April 1946, at 448,- 
000, divided as follows: Electrical 
equipment, 238,800; radios and pho- 


communications 
The total 100.,- 
, 1946 figure. 


nographs, 71,800; 
equipment, 85,400. 
000 above the Feb 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
that 58.9 per cent of the electrical ap- 
pliances produced in the United States 
in 1939 were sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers, and 17.7 per cent direct from 
manufacturers to retailers. Sales 
through selling organizations owned 
and operated by manufacturers 
amounted to 15.2 per cent (11.5 per 
cent through their own retail outlets 
and 3.7 per cent through their whole- 
sale branches). direct to indus- 
trial, commercial and other users were 
6.2 per cent. 

In the field of generating, 


was 


Sales 


distribu- 


tion and industrial apparatus, and ap- 
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paratus for incorporation in manufac- 
tured products, 56.7 per cent was sold 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
selling organizations, and 22.6 per cent 
direct to industrial, commercial and 
other users. Sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 


The 1940 Census of Housing indicated 
the following degrees of saturation for 
electric lights, mechanical refrigerators 
and telephones. 


% Homes 


with % with % with 

Electric Mech Tele 

Lights Refrig phones 
BEBBOTAR 2cccccce 43 24 13 
Arizona ... : 7 40 24 
Arkansas 33 17 2 
California : 96 58 50 
Colorado . 78 35 44 
Connecticut .. 97 62 5 
Delaware §2 50 41 
Dis. of Col 96 78 78 
Florida .. : 67 34 21 
Georgia . P 47 25 18 
Idaho . 79 42 31 
Illinois diterdé 90 54 52 
Indiana &4 41 41 
Iowa .. 77 35 60 
Kansas . 72 40 52 
Kentucky ; 52 29 22 
Louisiana 49 24 20 
Maine ‘ 80 29 13 
Maryland . &6 48 40 
Massachusetts 98 51 a2 
Michigan 92 51 41 
Minnesota .. — 46 54 
Mississippi 28 16 9 
Missouri 71 41 42 
Montana . ‘ 71 37 28 
Nebraska 71 37 49 
Nevada 81 48 35 
New Hampshire 87 39 47 
New Jersey .. - 97 60 43 
New Mexico 49 27 15 
New York .... 96 62 42 
North Carolina 54 23 16 
North Dakota 54 21 33 
Ohio ap oe; 52 45 
Oklahoma ... 55 31 31 
Oregon .......? 86 43 38 
Pennsylvania . 92 50 40 
Rhode Island .... 98 42 42 
South Carolina . 46 26 12 
South Dakota 57 25 40 
Tennessee - 51 28 20 
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DOUBLE POWERED! 


The first-line farm market for manufacturers of electrical products consists of those double- 





powered farms which have both high-line power and high purchasing power. There are six mil- 
lion farms in the United States. Three million of them — 50% — are not serviced with electric- 
ity. Another large percentage do have power but not sufficient income to make full use of it. The 


balance of the farms compose what is today one of the biggest markets for electrical goods. 


The cream of this market consists of 425,000 electrified farms with high purchasing poten- 
tials. They were selected on the basis of power usage and equipment buying ability by represent- 
atives of Electric Power Companies and R. E. A. Co-ops. Every one of these farms — and this is 
of primary importance to merchandisers of electrical equipment — receives ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM Magazine. The electric companies pay for its circulation because they know that it 
is the most potent medium — and an exclusive one — for acquainting and assisting farmers in 
the use of electricity on farms and in farm homes. 


Electrical dealers and their salesmen find that advertising in ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM Magazine helps them, too. It pre-acquaints their best pros- 
pects with the merchandise they sell. ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Magazine is exclusively edited to assist farmers in the selection and use of 
electrical equipment, and they know that they can rely upon the merchan- 
dise recommended and advertised in its pages. We will be glad to send 


you copy of a recent issue. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM sacazme 


24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


605 Market Street 6 No. Michigan Ave 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Chicago 2, Illinois 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE GCF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
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Probable Production of Electrical Equipment 











VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURES g, 
AT_THE 1939 PRICE LEVEL ryoprase 
(Millions of Dollars) EST. 1947 
ESTIMATED OVER 
1939 1947 1939 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Wiring devices and supplies $ 94.3 * 137.5 45.8% 
Carbon products for the electrical industry, and 
manufactures of carbon or urtificial graphite 18.4 27.8 51.1 
Electrical measuring instruments 41.8 56.3 34.7 
Cenerating, distribution, and industrial apparatus, 
and apparatus for incorporation in manufactured 
products, mot elsewhere classified 479.5 787.3 67.3 
Tlectrical appliances 145.7 244.4 67.7 
Insulated wire and cable 120.4 168.0 39.5 
Automotive electrical equinment 199.8 145.3 32.3 
Electric lamps 84.8 123.2 45.3 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonogravhs 275.9 499.9 81.2 
Communication equipment 191.3 275.7 44.1 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet) 117.6 151.5 28.8 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes 17.9 26.7 49.2 
Electrical products not elsewhere classified 39.90 54.7 40.3 
TOTAL ELECTRICAL MACHINERY $1,727.4 $2,698.3 56.2% 


—Committee for Economic Development 








POD sccccecneee 59 36 28 
EEE euchoceneceas 94 51 37 
VOPMROME cccccccs 80 37 47 
WHE. cc ceneces 61 38 30 
Washington ... 91 42 41 
West Virginia ... 69 40 26 
Wisconsin See 84 7 47 
Wyoming oouce 39 34 

l He seccescer 77 44 39 


Construction and 
Maintenance 


Modern high intensity lighting and 
increased use of electricity for both 
power and heating have helped in- 
crease demand for all types of electri- 
cal equipment and supplies. Studies by 
Electrical Contracting indicate the fol- 
lowing minimum sales potentials: 


Industrial: $227,000,000 a year for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
maintenance and modernization, plus 
$72,500,000 a year for apparatus, sup- 
plies and fixtures for conversion of 
war plants during the first two post- 
war years. 


Commercial: $165,350,000 a year for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction, modernization and 
maintenance. 


Residential: $91,000,000 a year for 
wiring supplies and fixtures for new 
construction and modernization. 

Institutional (Schools, colleges hos- 
pitals, churches): $84,000,000 a year 
for apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
vew construction, modernization and 
maintenance. 


Engineered Construction (Bridges, 
tunnels, airports, etc.) : $63,000,000 for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction only. 


Government Construction (Post of- 
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fices, courthouses, office buildings, etc. 
—Federal, State and Municipal): $58,- 
000,000 for apparatus, supplies and 
fixtures for new construction, modern- 
ization and maintenance. 


In the maintenance end of this mar- 
ket, some 10,000 industrial plants are 
sufficiently large and have such ex- 
tensive electrical systems that they em- 
ploy a staff of electricians to operate 
and maintain their installations. 

Products commonly purchased in this 
market include conduit, conduit fittings, 
boxes, accessories, control equipment, 
electronic controls and apparatus, in- 
fra-red devices, electrical appliances, 
electric heating equipment, fuses, gen- 
erators, instruments, insulating mate- 
rials, lighting equipment, motors, mo- 
tor repair parts and equipment, pole 
line hardware, power transmission 
equipment, safety switches, signalling 


equipment, switchboards and panel- 
boards, tools (manual and electric), 
transformers, ventilating fans and 


blowers, wire and cable, wiring devices 
and other apparatus and materials 
used in the installation, maintenance, 
modernization and repair of electrical 
equipment. 


Wholesaling 


The final summary of the 1939 
Census of Business indicated 3,072 es- 
tablishments engaged in wholesaling 
electrical goods. Their volume was 
$788,024,000, a gain of 36.6 per cent 
over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent below 
the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,555; employes, 
87,821; payroll, $71,599,000. About 
270 of these wholesalers are members 
of the General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Graybar group. 


The census broke down its report as 
follows: 


No. of Sales 

Products Est. (000) 
Electrical merchandise (gen- 

i Se ee aa ee 455 $300,377 
Apparatus and equipment.... 207 24,214 
Wiring supplies and construc- 

Chowk MAMCOTEMIS 2. ccccccccces 955 126,738 
Radios and equipment........ 668 112,435 
Refrigerators and equipment 

PEE. cctcctunahaneeeu 159 118,018 
Fee BED oo. sancccccnkaevesont 628 106,242 


About 240 electrical wholesalers re- 
porting to the Bureau of the Census 
had 1945 volume 51 per cent above the 
1939 level. During the first four months 
of 1946 a further gain of 16 per cent 
was registered. . 


Retailing 

The Department of Commerce esti 
mated the number of household ap 
pliance and radio dealers on Jan. | 
1946, at 16,400, slightly below the 1939 
census figure. So many other types of 
dealers handle electrical appliance: 
however, that such figures fail to re 
flect the retail situation in this field. 
The Department of Commerce set th: 
number of dealers in home furnishings 
and equipment at 34,200. Many suc! 
stores are important merchandisers of 
household electrical devices. 

An almost unlimited demand existe: 
in 1946 for electrical household ap 
pliances. Production fluctuated violent 
ly, but according to the Bureau of th« 
Census, was higher than 1939 in man; 
lines. The Bureau gave the followin: 
figures for March, 1946: 

No. of Ratiot 


Units 1939 
(000) 
Automatic irons ...........319 63 
Automatic toagters ......... 68 85 
Nonautomatic toasters ..... 125 102 
Convector air heaters........ 49 303 
Radiant air heaters......... 117 426 
Heating pads and a 
BEEN ceneucescecicceee 210 279 
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Here’s How to Reach B HYERS in the 


Electric Utility Market 





THE MAGAZINE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one “vertical” business 
paper designed to cover all phases of electric utility operations. 
This progressive business paper offers electrical manufacturers an 
economical and effective medium for reaching the biggest single 
segment of the electrical market. Editorial content is geared to the 
readership needs of the key men in all departments of the operating 
companies. Edited from the field, its contents are authored largely 
by top-flight power company engineers and executives. Colorful 
attractive format provides maximum display for its advertisers. 
Reader acceptance, as demonstrated by pulling power in both ad- 
vertising and editorial inquiries, assures attention for sales mes- 
sages. Published continuously since 1922, the magazine has enjoyed 


a steady growth and is regularly on the advertising schedules of the 


— leading electrical manufacturers in the United States. 


THE MARKET 


These six factors will make the postwar years BIG market years 
for electrical equipment and supply manufacturers: 
There is a large backlog of arrested power system growth 
particularly in transmission and distribution plant. 


Chere is a large backlog of deferred maintenance due to 
wartime demands on equipment use and to lack of man- 


pow er. 


obsolete equipment which will be replaced with modern 
and more efficient apparatus. 


There is a pressing need to modernize for economy to 
meet the squeeze between higher operating costs and 
lower rates. 


There is a great pent-up demand for civilian electrical 

» appliances which will be intensified by aggressive promo- 
tion of new services—and will be reflected in increased 
demands on, and subsequent enlargement of, electrical 
distribution systems. 


1. 
2. 
3 There is a large amount of deferred replacement of 


6 Chere is a definite political pressure for additional ex- 

» tensions to rural electric systems—and for Federal power 
developments, possibly as make-work projects in the 
immediate postwar years. 


The eleetric utility market is composed of clearly defined buy- 
ing units—nearly 4,000 operating divisions of power companies. 
REA’s, municipal systems and Federal power projects. These 
units buy millions of dollars’ worth of equipment, apparatus 
and supplies every month. 


The latest authoritative estimate of the volume of power system 
construction in the postwar years, by the Office of War Utilities, 
totalled $1.245.000,000 annually. Postwar expansion and growth 
will be spread over the fields of power generation, transmission 
and distribution, with emphasis on the latter which will take 
more than half of the total expenditures. 

Power companies will be large outlets for appliances, too—a 
recent Electrical Publications Survey made through the leading 
power companies indicated that nearly 60 per cent will be active 
merchandisers of appliances and the others will have strong 
dealer cooperative merchandising programs aimed at helping 
dealers in their respective territories sell more load-building 
devices. 


THE AUDIENCE 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER’S readers are carefully se- 
lected from the top bracket of each electric utility organization 
of the country. Over 90 per cent of the copies are individually 
addressed to key utility executives who have purchasing respon- 
sibilities or authority. On its circulation list are included all 
the Rural Electrification Cooperatives having more than 500 
meters. The selected readership of ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER assures the advertiser of: 


] Complete coverage of all buying units in the industry. 
. 
? Positive contact with the men with buying authority in 
« those units. 
3 No waste circulation. 
. 
4 Stability of readership which enhances the value of sus- 
. tained advertising programs. 
And ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one magazine 
which provides an audited vocational breakdown of its reader- 
ship through CCA. 


Unquestioned Reader Acceptance among the BUYERS in the utility market will bring maximum return on 
your advertising investment in ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER. Ask our nearest representative to show 
you the results of a recent reader check in which 73 % of the busy executive readers took time to comment 


on this magazine's service to its industry. 


IN CLEVELAND 
E. C. Bennett 
1836 Euclid Ave. 


IN NEW YORK 
T. S. Hudson 


101 Park Ave. 


“SLECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Editorial and general offices: 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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360 N. Michigan Ave. 


ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 
R. J. Birch & Co. 


San Francisco-Los Angeles 


IN CHICAGO 
W. J. Stevens 
K. S. Jacobs 
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DOMESTIC AND FARM ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS, JAN. 1, 1946 






















































































































—Electrical Merchandising 
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T ! 
Residential & Urban Rural Non-Farm Farm 
STATE Rural Electric Electric Electric Customers 
Customers Customers Customers Jan. 1, 1946 
Jan. 1, 1946 Jan. 1, 1946 Jan. 1, 1946 
Maine 215 026 93,629 96 , 172 25,225 
New Hampshire 140,818 77,479 48 544 14,795 
Vermont 85,894 32,795 36 , 204 16,895 
Massachusetts 1,174,755 1,024,002 121,158 29 595 
Rhode Island 191,654 171,468 17,041 3,145 
Connecticut 479,719 317,605 141,494 20 620 
NEW ENGLAND 2, 287 , 866 1,716,978 460 613 110,275 
New York.. 3,569, 550 2,988 , 350 451,675 129 525 
New Jersey 1,186,441 948 , 909 211,552 25,980 
Pennsylvania 2,298,091 1,649,792 524,134 124,165 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 7,054,082 5,587,051 1,187,361 279 ,670 
Ohio 1,837,363 1,319, 947 320, 146 197 ,270 
Indiana 867 , 408 532,573 190 ,050 144,785 
Illinois 1,981,395 1,577,278 272, 902 131,215 
Michigan 1,439,740 976 , 882 294,768 168 ,090 
Wisconsin 763,109 460 , 743 169 , 376 132,990 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 6,889, 015 4,867,423 1,247 , 242 774,350 
Minnesota 588 , 400 366 , 865 122, 680 98 855 
lowa 552,757 279 ,522 135,815 137 ,420 
Missouri 761 , 356 532.652 150 , 849 77 ,855 
North Dakota 77.713 32.609 38.434 6.670 H 
South Dakota 82,096 37,177 36,034 8,885 
Nebraska 247 , 748 134,081 74,087 39, 580 
Kansas 381,262 220 , 843 113,819 46 ,600 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 2,691,332 1,603,749 671,718 415,865 
Delaware 66 , 903 39, 068 22,215 5,620 
Maryland 5 \ \ 
District of Columbia 587,516 666, 968 f 112, 162 J 28,690 ] 
Virginia 458 , 391 258 ,517 135,504 64, 370 
West Virginia 308 , 516 129,132 143,529 ’ 35,855 
North Carolina x 113,650 | 
South Carolina 699, 127 294,535 229, 922 Ji\ 61,020 | 
Georgia 417,490 227 , 910 106 , 220 83, 360 
Florida 409 , 893 289,174 97 ,009 23,710 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 2,948 , 136 1,685,301 846 , 560 . 416,275 
Kentucky 393,533 215,221 108 , 322 69,990 
Tennessee 434,435 264, 350 102,395 67 ,690 
Alabama 358 , 182 192,158 95 074 70 , 950 
Mississippi 189, 316 85,403 45,663 58.250 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL.. 1,375,466 757 ,132 351,454 266 880 
Arkansas 204, 801 105 , 834 54, 667 “44,300 i. 
Louisiana 330,719 224,291 73,138 33,290 
Oklahoma 348 , 833 229, 269 80,679 38 885 
Texas 1,113,111 716,407 241, 869 154,835 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL... 1,997 , 464 1,275,801 450 , 353 271,310 
Montana 101,670 53,500 36,055 12,115 
Idaho 121,829 49 466 35,923 36 ,440 
Wyoming 45, 284 23,394 15, 950 5,940 
Colorado 241, 904 153,098 61,776 27 030 
New Mexico 67,780 38 , 086 21,769 7.925 
Arizona 105,760 50,978 45 , 957 8,825 
Utah 143, 156 84,829 36 , 947 21,380 
Nevada 28 , 047 12,874 13,193 1,980 
MOUNTAIN 855,430 466 , 225 267 , 570 121,635 
Washington 539,610 319, 308 147 , 312 72,990 
Oregon 306 , 763 171,549 82,409 52,805 
California 2,270, 336 1,708 , 385 431,376 130,575 
PACIFIC 3,116,709 2,199, 242 661 ,097 256 , 370 
UNITED STATES 29,215, 500 20, 158 , 902 6.143, 968 2,912,630 
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ELECTRICAL WEST 


Spokesman for the Most Highly Electrified Section of the U.S. 


Established 1887 
@ 68 POST STREET @ 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





MARKET 


Far Western electrical problems differ fundamentally from those else- 
where in the U.S. For instance: (1) A high percentage of electricity 
is generated in hydro plants. (2) Transmission distances are great, 
voltages high and interconnections frequent; nowhere has pool op- 
eration been developed to a greater degree. (3) Customer usage 
is twice the national average; coupled with low rates, this assures a 
high degree of customer acceptance for all things electrical. (4) 
Rural electrification tops the nation; for instance, California farm 
power consumption exceeds that of all other states combined. (5) 
There is a diversity of sales, merchandising, engineering, operating 
and construction techniques because of these factors, which tends 
to make electrical progress a matter of local initiative and to insure 
intense local interest in a journal such as ELECTRICAL WEST. Other 
fundamental factors which assure a continuing demand for electrical 
equipment, appliances, apparatus and supplies include the super- 
abundance of undeveloped natural resources, the fact that rates 
here are the lowest in the world and that electric supply is the 
greatest per capita, and that year after year electrical growth ex- 
ceeds twice the national average. 


Average annual expenditures for providing increased electrical fa- 
cilities for this fast growing region have been $150,000,000. There 
is a huge backlog of deferred expansion caused by material short- 
ages. Even though the end of the war saw the release of |,500,000 
kw. capacity, more than 750,000 kw. of new generating capacity is 
urgently needed now. Current expansion of the region, superimposed 
on deferred work, creates an urgent need for greatly expanded 
utility distribution systems. Some Western companies are planning 
for residential consumptions of 5,000 kwh. annually. Continued pool 
operating of power systems will require extensive additions to trans- 
mission and substation facilities. These factors assure large markets 
for a wide range of electrical apparatus. 


SCHEDULES 


Editorial matter deals with every phase of the industry and with 
problems peculiar to the highly-electrified Far West. News, tech- 
nical and engineering progress, contracting practices, sales and 
merchandising methods, and the state of the industry are surveyed, 
reported and interpreted for Western readers, who have demanded 
this exclusive service for 60 years. 


In thoroughly covering electrical progress, Electrical West aims 
at breadth and balance in every issue. Purpose is to insure edi- 
torial material of value to each segment of readership, and at the 
same time avoid bulky “features.” However, there are occasions 
when advertisers can profitably key advertising copy to editorial 
developments. The following schedule of theme issues may be 
helpful: 


@ FEBRUARY—Review and Forecast 


This truly year-‘round reference comprises an exclusive undupli- 
cated digest which is now in its 27th year. It presents a graphic 
review of electrical progress and trends in the Western states. 

@ APRIL—Manufacturers’ Directory 

To answer a sustained demand for ready information on where to 
bu ectrical products in the Far West, the editors have annually 
furnished this special service. Fifty-two pages list (without charge) 
the Western offices and/or Western representatives of electrical 
m facturers. 

@ | UNE—Convention-in-Print 

A service to Western associations, which are more cooperative 
anc more closely coordinated than in other regions, this issue has 
C published annually as a focal point for the year's work. Im- 
c nt and significant papers and discussions are printed here for 


st time. 
@ »=PTEMBER—Lighting 
sue will contain an expanded lighting section which inter- 
for those concerned with Western application, latest develop- 
n residential, commercial and industrial lighting. 


@ »CTOBER—Industrial Electrification 
U cedented industrial development in the Far West began as 
"« of the accompaniments of war. New plants mean new methods 
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in industrial electrification. These will be classified, studied and 
reviewed, with special emphasis on coordinated Western industrial 
programs. 


BASIC DATA 


Founded in San Francisco in 1887, the magazine was purchased by 
McGraw-Hill 27 years ago, renamed Electrical West in 1927. It is 
an A.B.C., A.B.P. McGraw-Hill publication, dedicated to serving the 
electrical industry in the eleven Western States. It has grown with 
its region, so that today, Electrical West offers the manufacturer and 
supplier the lowest-cost means of advertising in what literally is the 
fastest growing electrical market in the World. Every month, Elec- 
trical West goes to the men who specify and buy for the West. 


Total net paid, A.B.C. (June, 1946, 6 mos. average). ... 6,900 
Total distribution (1946, 6 mos. sear 7,284 
Renewal rate 78.92%, 
Subscription price $2 per year 


Electrical West, a member of ABC. and A.B.P., was established 
in 1887. It is published monthly. Of all subscribers (A.B.C.) 97% 
are in the eleven Western states; 95°% comprise electric utility 
executive, sales and engineering personnel; contractors, dealers 
and jobbers; electrical engineers; manufacturers and sales agents, 
and plant engineers, electricians, and maintenance men. 


Publication date, 5th of publication month. Proofs furnished when 
copy and cuts are received before |0th of preceding month. Final 
closing date |5th of preceding month (no proofs). Plates should 
be shipped to Wolfer Printing Co., Attn. Electrical West, 416 Wall 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Insertion orders, copy and layouts should 
be sent to Advertising Dept., Electrical West, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


EDITORS 


In addition to being thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
fields served by ELECTRICAL WEST, the staff has a background of 
many years’ experience in technical, merchandising and publishing 
fields. Two editors are engineers, three have worked on metropoli- 
tan newspapers, and all have had sales training and experience. 
They are well known and active in all of the Western electrical or- 
ganizations. Their work is supplanted by 10 field correspondents 
and they have the advice of a unique board of 15 consulting editors, 
each a prominent electrical leader. The paper also has access to 
the facilities of the McGraw-Hill Pacific Coast News Bureau. This 
setup keeps ELECTRICAL WEST in closest contact with all develop- 
ments in the electrical field. Intimate contact and personal service 
are the backbone of Electrical West's editorial policy, its effective- 
ness proved through 60 successful years. Almost continuous trav- 
eling is essential to covering the West. The editors travel 40,000 
miles a year. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO, I! 
W. B. Heaps, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 


DETROIT, 26 


McGraw-Hill C Randolph 1793 


»., 2980 Penobscot Bidg., 


NEW YORK, 18 
Ralph H. Flynn, 330 West 42nd St., Merallion 3-0700 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
T. H. Carmody, 68 Post St., Douglas 4600 


LOS ANGELES, |4 
Roy N. Phelan, 621 S. Hope St., Michigan 3873 
McGRAW-HILL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
68 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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The Bureau reported that produc- 
tion of small electric appliances during 
the first quarter of 1946 was $25.1 
million, divided as follows: 


No Value 
(000) $(000) 
Electric fan 82 2.660 
Electric irons ; 1,108 1,715 
Domestic cooking a 
appliances 5,564 
Commercial cooking 
appliances Hi 
Air heaters 585 +150 
Heating pads and blankets 691 1,867 
Dry shavers .. 3,740 
Food mixers and juice 
extractors . 244 2,544 


May, 1946 production of domestic 
mechanical refrigerators was 196,000, 
compared with a prewar average of 
309,000. Production of washing ma- 
chines was 184,000, compared with a 
prewar average of 158,000. Production 
of sewing machines was 31,000, com- 
pared with a prewar average of 67,000. 

Electrical Merchandising gave the 
following figures on appliances in use 
and percent of saturation as of Jan. 1, 
1946: 


No % 

(000) Saturation 
Washer 18,236 62.4 
lroners 1,924 6.6 
Electric range «. 3,041 12.1 
Electric refrigerators 19,720 67.5 
Radios 50,500 83.5 


Production of electric lamps in 1945 
valued at $145,- 


ror 


was 1.250.735.0000, 
266,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
11,095 household appliance dealers with 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,907 radio 
household appliance stores with volume 
of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 
stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
502 radio-musical instrument stores, 
$25,774,000. 


The 1939 volume of household appli- 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 
per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 per 
cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 


The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 1935. 

A small number of independent 
household appliance dealers reporting 
to the Bureau of the Census sustained 
a loss of 22.6 per cent in 1945, as com- 
pared with 1939. During the first five 
months of 1946, however, their sales 
doubled, indicating a level about 55 per 
cent above 1939 


Rural Electrification 


The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that 2,032,316 farms are lighted 
by electricity, in comparison with only 
841,310 in 1930. The percentage in 
1940 was 33.3. The number of farms 
reporting an electric distribution line 
within one-quarter mile of the farm 
dwelling was 2,780,207, or 45.6 per cent 
of the total. 

Of the total number of farms having 
electric light, 1,853,249 were served by 
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power lines and the remaining 179,067 
by home lighting plants. The propor- 
tion of farms served by electricity was 
highest in the northeastern and extreme 
western states. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and California, five out of six farms 
were lighted by electricity. The south- 
ern and Great Plains states reported 
the lowest percentages. Mississippi had 
less than one farm in ten with such ser- 
vice. 

The Edison Electric Institute esti- 
mated that 2,912,630 farms had electri- 
cal service on Jan. 1, 1946. Figures 
from the 1945 Census of Agriculture 
are not yet available. 


Associations 


Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Electrical Apparatus Export Assn., 
70 Pine St., New York. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Electrical Manufacturing List of Sales 

Agents 

A listing of some 400 sales agents 
who contact the manufacturers of elec- 
trically-operated products together with 
data on the territories they cover and 
lines handled.—Compiled by Electrical 
Manufacturing. 

What’s in a Name? 

A visual presentation — cartoons, 
graphs, photostats, ete—of the behind- 
the-scenes development of readership 
as practiced by Electrical Manufactur- 
ing. 

From Adding Machine to X-R 

Every Inch a Market 

Lists 1,394 electrically operated ma- 
chines, appliances and devices made 
by readers of Electrical Manufacturing. 
Compiled to aid sales and advertis'ng 
managers in determining the extent of 
the field’s production and the marxet 
potentialities. 
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National Coverage of the Utility Market 





e THE MAGAZINE 
PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, as indicated by its listing in Standard Rate 


and Data, is the only nationally circulated publication devoted to the entire 





public utility industry. Thus, it offers to manufacturers the special advantage of 
general coverage of the electric, gas, telephone, transit and water utilities. Designed 
to keep utility men apprized of current happenings in their business, the FORT- 
NIGHTLY contains articles by leading observers of public utility problems, utility 
news of local and nationwide import, and the latest governmental rulings affecting 
the operation of this essential industry. It is a “must” on the reading list of de- 
partment heads and other key personnel of many utility companies. 


—| «CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION The FORTNIGHTLY reaches the men 





e THE MARKET — a “Aaa: oo pot in the utilities who make the buying de- 
erating Personne susescess Oe 27% | sions 1s. c Vv q 
Although material shortages and certain || Maneging Executives .. soesece LS | SBD | es B patience: poche Rage 
postwar building restrictions have retard- Sa AE SEE. onus a; ee t or i dvertisi S t 
s s s eta: ie uct or service advertising. Space rates are 
ed the expansion program of the utilities, Ee Re ae 5,016 100% the lowest of any national publication in 
there are now in progress and proposed ' its field. 


The above groupings include engineers, purchasing 
agents and other key individuals. Extra readership 
also results from the regular practice of utilities’ 
routing copies to additional operating personnel— 
average 6 readers per copy 


vast expenditures, estimated at $2,000,000,- 
000, for new construction and maintenance 
during the reconversion period. Hence, a 
huge market exists for the manufacturer. 
\ large number of products and services 1/4 page .... 50.00 45.00 40.00 35.00 
find a major outlet in all the utility in- Card (5%"x1"), P 
dustries. These include vehicles and ac- | eit ae, oo teres ceees 50.00 
> ; : (2%”"x1"), 

cessories; office equipment; meters; instru- e The FORTNIGHTLY IS ESSENTIAL per year... ..... ecoce = seven «= SOROD 
ments; tools and other maintenance equip- PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


Manufacturers Service Agreement 
ment; accounting, financing, engineering, is both a magazine and an information 


e ADVERTISING RATES 


General Advertising 1 ti. 6 ti. 18 ti. 26 ti. 
| 1 page .... 100.00 90.00 80.00 70.00 
1/2 page .... 70.00 65.00 60.00 55.00 


Annual (26 consecutive insertions) non-cancellable 















. ; . . contract only. Space limited. Annual charge: 
insurance and other professional services. service. After first reading, it is systemati- 1), Bate ‘a 780.00 
- : . , 2 page .. ids KedRECORNEROORSES f 
Certain other products have large markets cally routed through various departments SPL EET Scanbucuasoumieussubarstdcudiae 390.00 
in several utility fields. For example, pipe, of the utility companies and then kept ume 
valves, wire, cable, poles, pole line hard- available for reference purposes. An index Ist COVER .......0seeesseescersseoeseees Not sold 
ware, conduit, coal and ash handling equip- . ' . ~ 2 --~pppppeonbenneerennsoeay 75.00 
. ‘ is furnished every six months. The annual STA COVEE, OZUEB..0+..--00esesceereeeees 59.08 
ment; and appliances and devices of vari- oe ~2.4 ire Oe WINE, MER bdailin ds sin ssanecekdace 100.00 
et ee, . poe subscription price is $15—high for a maga- é 
ous kinds which operate by electricity or . ei ndis ble inf Special Positions 
2.8 . ° ° > y spens 1) - < 9 | 
gas. Still other products find their major zine , Du ow “ an a ; pen 3 e in pons Opposite reading matter, extra.......... 25.00 
: . . tion service. Annual subscription renewals Colors 
market in one or another of the public pe 98.00 | 


utility industries. In this category are are in excess of 90 per cent. Total paid 


transmission and distribution equipment; 
street lighting materials; transit vehicles, 
buses, trolley coaches and streetcars. Also 


circulation (for the six months’ period 
ended June 30, 1946), 5,016. 


| 
| 
Inserts 
Inserts furnished printed and ready for binding, | 
regular rates apply | 
Stock not to exceed 100 Ib. basis. 


Bleed Pages 








gas manufacturing machinery, compressors, No extra charge 
) boosters, gas holders, refractories; water e GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION a i my a Mt tim | 
; ; Ss, . Ss 5; ‘ 4 ; ¥ me size 6-1/2 inches by 9-1/2 inches. (7 by 10 inch 
os purification materials, pumps, storage tanks The FORTNIGHTLY follows the utility plates may be run as full page bleeds or hort- | 
and sewage disposal equipment. There is business in its growth and expansion. The on ines ie diene 
an unprecedented demand for materials following breakdown is based on paid cir- Conteest and Gesy Reauivenest 
~ and supplies to meet the current require- culation for the six months’ period ended Publisher reserves right to reject any adver- | 
i —~ nts of this great industry. The FORT- June 30, 1946: Agency commission 15%; cash discount none. |} 
ers NIGHTLY will help you sell this market. Mechanical Requirements 
ob- Width Depth Width Depth || 
N New Ensiend 422 1 Page ....+. 5 1/2 8 ates tates | 
es e THE READERS a eee - Vibes sia 2 | fee 8 | 
€e 4 _ S gap == « |) Sf PRBS «eeeee “ije ~ ~ | 
Utility heads are demanding more op- Middle Atlantic ine es 1,68 me F Woe) 5-1/8 a a eS we 
siti iting economies to offset the higher costs South Atlantic ....... 486 Page is 2 columns, each column 2-5/8 inches || 
wr doing business. It is important that East North Central.... 1.07 | = Se 
ith . tell these men how you can help them. East South Central.... 159 || Issuance and Closing Dates 
it ‘/perating men, whose recommendations W ‘ North Ce tral 329 | ae oz —— | ~ arsed issued one week 
I wall . . é : . est I 1 n pees | receding publication date. 
ind d specifications must dovetail with man- . “ 1] Peet feome chess 18 Gage peeseding Gate of ie- 
cal ement’s program, constitute an essential West South Central.... 295 sue. All copy, except complete plates, should be 
4 * ° received 21 days preceding date of issue. 
up you must reach. You need their OEE 6c ct dasasse< 119 genial 
proval of your products. Purchasing a AE ee 344 Gennnel Representative—George J. O'Connor, || 
- sonnel check carefully all sources of Forei 97 $008 Dieeney Bids... Weckingten €, EC. Be i 
-) ° on d j 
1 pply. They should be informed about sc vag Mailers gage, 9 Midwestern—E. J. Powers & Co., 75 E. Wacker || 
vail , . ‘ rvices a Sing ‘opy Sales..... Drive, Chicago 1. Central 4461. | 
ip uur products and sé rvices. The FORT ingle Copy Sales 1 a, 2 Y, ) eer | 
GHTLY will help you reach these im- — Pasadena, Cal. 
‘re tant groups. BOOM é6 secesquevesi 5,016 Published by Public Utilities Reports, Inc. | 
For Additional Market Data or Other Information Write to the Advertising Department 
a- 
de 
é. PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
ng 
‘ 
of “13: ° 
b Munsey Building @ Washington 4, D. C. 
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space used within one year—Less than 3 
Publications pages, $600: 3 pages, $585; 6 pages, $575; 


9 pages, $555; 12 pages, $530 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported siate- Sandara yellow, orange. red, blue, green 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six- $100; bleed, $75. _— ‘ , 
month period ending June 30, 1946.] -— —__- ——— — ———__—_—_ 


Chicago Blectrical News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Published by Chicago 
Flectricial News, Inc. Est. 1937. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 10th. Forms close 25th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

4,525 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
1 $120.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 RO.00 $5.00 
1? 80.00 70.00 10.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 


Co-op Power, Agricultural Research Bldg., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Published by Roy H. Park 
Est. 1945 Subscription, $2 per copy 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- 
ing. Forms close list Agency discounts 


15-2 Circulation 1,000 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 165.00 90.00 45.00 
12 140.00 85.00 40.00 


Standard color, $75: bleed, 10% 

Electric Appliance Journal, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20. Published by Kolbe 
Pubs., Inc Est. 1932 Subscription, $3 


Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 

Published 15th Forms close 7th Agen- 

cy discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 18,000 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160 00 $ 85.00 
6 270.00 144.00 76.50 
12 243.00 130.00 69.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 10% 


Blectric Light and Power, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Elec- 
trical Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 








lished 10th. Fort e 25th. Discounts 
15-2 N.LA.A statement on request. Cir- 
culation Feb 1946 11,700; (gross), 
General executives fee engi- 
and engineering executive 5.766 
rela 1697; others 065 Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $276.00 $184.00 $ 92.00 
in so.00 168.00 RROD 
l 216.00 152.00 84.00 
Standard color $40 bleed, 15% 
For additiona feat see page 209 


E-B-R (BElectrical Buyers’ 1 a m4 
30 OW 42nd St., New York, 18, N 

Published every December by etnaw 
Hill Pub. Co. Forms close Sept. 15. Trin 
size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Agency dis 
count 0-2 Total distribution (Sworn), 
29,310. Electrical utilities (central sta 


ons railroads and mines), 6,155; ele 


trical contractors, 5,860; electrical whol 
tler 1,465 mf. industries (key mer 
regardle f title), 12,000 electrical 
nfrs. (designing engineers), 2,050: others 
TRO Space ivalilable only in Manufac 
irers’ Briefaloge Section at front of book 
Following rates subject to 10 discount 
}-year ontracts 1 page, $375 
pages, $300 per page t pages, $260 per 
pree 6 page $25 12 pages, $240; If 
$23 ‘4 pages $225 2 page 
; { Color rate or request 
Briefalos f 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 or more 
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f tTor (available on request) ac 
epted t published rate less 20%, plus 
dded é f nserting, if any Brief 
S ft > or more pages, if printed 


] it published rates 
t f production. Brief 


ert f : i pages, if supplied 

line ¢ . me fications, accepted 

! hed rates le l plus added 
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i page printed by 1 iccepted at 
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Blectrical Contracting, 0 W i2nd St 
ew York 1 I blish« d by McGraw-Hill 


‘ ‘ DAL x10 
hed t} Forms close 15th Agency 
' ‘ it ! 20, 108; 


(gross), 21.871. Electrical contractors, @® @ 
dealers and employes, 9,129: industrial, 
6,812; utilities, 640; inspectors, architects Blectrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
building contractors, 1,615; mfrs. and lanta 3, Ga Published by W. R. C. Smith 
their salesmen, and employes, 1.001; pup. Co, Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trim 
tng yg oe $340, oe eS size, 8%xl11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ge a $310 ". aaeee $300: 12 pages, lished 13th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
yo + pak ages, gouu, t= PAaBCS, discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on 


$280. Fractional rates : Yin : « 
be pongeey at ; request. Circulation, 9,529; (gross), 10,506, 
Times 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page flectric light and power companies, 
l $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 1,455; contractors and dealers, 5,230; 
6 216.67 113.34 60.00 jobbers and their salesmen, $28; engi- 
12 200.00 108.34 56.67 neers and architects, 2,012; others, 298 
Standard yellow, orange, orange-red, Rates 
green, blue, $55; bleed, $40. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
For additional data see page 205 1 $190 00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 100.00 55.00 
= 12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


—_— Standard red, orange, yellow, blue, $40; 
CCA bleed, $30. 
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Blectrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., For additional data see page 4. 
Chicago 1 Published by Electrical Pub- 
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9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th @ 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
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“or oe ory Blectrical West, 68 Post St., San Fran- 
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Electronics and Radionics Industries 


(See also Communications Services; Electrical; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





Though the war has been over for 
more than a year, the electronics situa- 
tion is still confused. Electronics along 
with every other industry has had its 
reconversion troubles—strikes, short- 
ages, and price problems. But, in addi- 
tion to the troubles electronics shared 
with all industry, it has had and still 
has problems which are peculiarly its 
own. 

Not the least important of these 
problems is to decide where to go from 


here. F-m: In the upstairs or down- 
stairs frequencies? Facsimile: Black- 
and-white or color television? Coaxial 


cable networks or microwave relay 
systems? Or perhaps stratovision is 
the solution for f-m and television net- 
work problems. 


The war made electronics one of the 
great industries of the nation. Govern- 
ment commitments in 1944 for four bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of electronic equip- 
ment brought the industry to a dollar 
volume comparable with that of the 
automobile business in 1941 and the 
textile industry in 1939. The at-fac- 
tory dollar volume of electronic busi- 
ness increased more than 1,330 per cent 
from 1941 to 1945. 


On the surface it might appear that 
an 80 per cent dollar recession from 
the war peak to the estimated peace- 
time annual billion dollar volume would 


put the business of electronics in a 
serious situation. Such need not be 
the case. Although dollar increase 
from 1941 to war peak was some 15 


times, increase in physical equipment 
was only about 4 times. This abnor- 
mal ratio was due to the military de- 
mand for quality items speedily with- 
out regard to cost. With prospects for 
normal business three times greater 
than 1941, and physical equipment only 
four times greater, not too much equip- 
ment need be idle, and this not long, 
because of the ‘prospects for a long 
period of expansion. The net earnings 
need not sink deeply enough to worry 
the industry. 


As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industria] ap- 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of some billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, television, and 
a horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 
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Estimated Costs of Major Broadcast 
Property Items for 250-Watt and 
10,000-Watt F-M Stations 


250-watt 10,000-watt 





Equipment station station 
Transmitters (including 

patent royalty) ........ $5,940 $25,056 
Antennae® (excluding 

support structure) ..... ,250 4,200 
Control Consoles......... 3,000 3,000 
Remote Pick-up (Wire 

BAGS cccéccocesdeseece 800 800 
TURNED ccccsceccesses 650 650 
Py vaudecdetveccnaces 860 860 

MAES  cctbudédssn caesi $14,500 $34,566 


*Estimate is for 2 bay antennae for 250- 
watt station, and 4 bay antannae for 10,- 
000-watt station. 





Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronic industry include, 
among many others, the following 
items: 

Acoustic materials Glass 

Alloys Inductors 

Amplifiers Inspectors 

Antenna towers Insulation 

Attenuators Magnetic material 

Batteries Metals, 

Books, technical Meters 

electronic and allied Microphones 

Chokes Molecular vibra- 

Cabinet materials tors 

Cells, photo-electric Motors and gen- 

Chemicals erators 

Compounds Motors, recording 

Controls, Motors, selector- 
carrier current actuating 
combustion Needles, cutting and 
door playback 

electric load Oscillographs 

electrostatic pre- Plastics 


Pickups. record 


cipitation 
Power converters 


filament carburi- 


zation and rectifiers 
flow of materials Public address 
illumination equipment 
induction heating Regulators, 
liquid level general voltage 
moisture process 
motion initiat- skew 

ing. limiting slack 
motor speed speed 
register Relays 
switching Resistors 


Sheet metal parts 


synchronization 
Shields, tube 


temperature 


timing Sockets 
tone Speakers 
train Strips, mounting 
welding Stroboscopes 
volume Suppressors 
Condensers Switches 
Dials Test apparatus 


Discs, recording Transformers, radio 


Drives, condenser Tubes 
Escutcheons Varnishes 
Fastenings Vibrators 
Filters Waxes 
Finders, direction Wire, copper 
Fuses Wire, insulated 


Generators, signal! 


Radio 


At present it seems that microwave 
networks and television are going to 
be expensive propositions: coaxial, 
microwave relays, or _ stratovision. 
Perhaps some cheaper transmission 
method can be developed. Facsimile, 
for instance, which has reached a high 
stage of development, lends itself read- 


ily to network transmission over tele- 
phone lines. 
The line-of-sight characteristics of 


f-m which permit numerous stations to 
be granted the same frequency have 


opened new fields for radio. For police 
and fire departments, which have long 
been sold on the value of two-way 
communication, f-m is the dream sys- 
tem. Truck, taxi, bus, railroad and, of 
course, aviation companies, tugs, 
yachts, fishing boats, coast guard and 
forest ranger stations, doctors’ cars, 
ambulances, and innumerable others 
are markets for f-m transmitters, re- 
ceivers and transceivers. In spite of 
network and other problems, f-m is 
progressing nicely. There are half as 
many f-m grants now as there are ex- 
isting a-m stations. Part of the reason 
for this is that f-m broadcasting is a 
relatively simple and inexpensive prop- 
osition for both broadcasters and lis- 
teners. Equipment for an f-m station 
ean be purchased from $6,420 to 
$85,110 depending on the power of the 
station. Average costs for equipment 
are given in the accompanying table. 

Amplitude modulation broadcasting, 
as presently set up, is not able to sup- 
ply the country with the kind of radio 
service the people want. Frequency 
modulation broadcasting, which is well 
within the reach of small business, 
farm, labor, co-op and other groups, is, 
apparently, a ready-made solution for 
broadcasting’s problems. Under the 
f-m system frequency allocations will 
to be a broadcasting problem 


cease 
except in rich metropolitan markets. 
The f-m band permits of approxi- 


mately 5,000 f-m stations in the United 
States. 

F-m can, and probably will, change 
the whole complexion of American 
broadcasting. Churches, schools, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, co-ops 
and farm groups, government and pub- 
lie service organizations, and munici- 
palities will join the ranks of Ameri- 
can broadcasters in large numbers and 
may even become the majority. F-m 
may bring about changes in the stand- 
ard band itself. Low-power a-m sta- 
tions may be transferred to f-m fre- 
quencies. Stations permitted to remain 
in the standard band may be forced 
to boost power and resultant coverage 
until they are able to serve districts 
so remote that even the farflung net- 
works of f-m stations do not reach 
them. 

Within the next few years, the FCC 
predicts, there will be greatly in- 
creased traffic in the radio spectrum, 
which has exploded from its prewar 
300,000 kilocycles to today’s 30,000,0( 
kilocycles. The Commission estimates 
that hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional channels will be licensed in tele- 
vision, f-m, radar, aviation and rai’- 
road radar, automotive communic 
tions, marine applications, amatevr 
operations, municipal services, citizen 
walkie-talkies, diathermy, ete. T! 
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FCC forecasts that walkie-talkie sets, 
for instance, will number 200,000 and 
that fire department radio, now rare, 
will be introduced in 5,000 cities. 

It took twenty years to build up the 
present broadcasting system and, 
therefore, it is only logical to suppose 
that television is not going to spring 
up as a fully developed system over- 
night. First of all, it calls for de- 
cisions: by the FCC; by manufactur- 
ers of transmitters and receivers; by 
broadcasters; and by the people. 

The color vs. black-and-white dispute 
is hampering the development of tele- 
vision. Both broadcasters and listen- 
ers are adopting a “we’ll wait and see” 
attitude. The public is reluctant to 
put out the large sums necessary for 
black-and-white television receivers 
while they are led to believe that color 
is Just around the corner. Then it is 
difficult to sell television receivers be- 
fore there are television transmitters 
on the air that can supply the kind of 
programs people want. And it will 
be difficult to provide such programs 
until advertisers are convinced that 
television has an audience which they 
want to reach. From any approach, 
there are difficulties that cannot be 
solved overnight. 

However, according to recent survey 
made by Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., there is a potential market for 
ten million home television receivers 
during the next five or six years. If 
this were translated into actual sales, 
it would mean a dollar volume of 
$2,416,446,000. Incidentally, responses 
to the survey in those sections of the 
country without television reception at 
present showed no variation in desire 
to purchase from areas where tele- 
vision reception is now possible. 

Electronics also has a great future 
in the air and at sea. Special adapta- 
tions are being made of loran and 
radar for airships and airports, and 
shoran for geodetic surveys from the 
air. At sea, loran and radar will, as 
nautical gear, have as wide acceptance 
as the fathometer. 

But back of all these developments 
is the electron art itself—the electron 
tubes that heat, control, regulate, 
count, sort, weigh, inspect, measure, 
and analyze—and the industrial appli- 
cations of these tubes. The contribu- 
tion of electronic circuits to industrial 
speed-up is amazing. Automatic oper- 
ation of machinery and processing 
operations, automatic inspection, aids 
to human safety and to an uncountable 
number of other operations establishes 
the much publicized fact that this is 
the electronic age. The use of elec- 
tronic aids in medicine and in all the 
sciences are taken for granted now- 
adays and new applications are being 
developed constantly. Similarly in the 
food field and in every manufacturing 
and processing field electronics has a 
spectacular future. 

Although the electron tube is a ver- 
satile creation which can do things 
which cannot be accomplished by any 
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other means, it is not the panacea for 
all things which some _ enthusiastic 
writers have described. A compilation 
of the functional operations in indus« 
try which have been successfully ac- 
complished with electronic devices has 
been made by Electronics and is print- 
ed here. 


Proven Applications of 
Electronics in Industry 


I—ELECTRONIC HEATING 
induction 


Ferrous metals: Hardening, annealing 
and heat treating, flowing of tin on tin- 
plate, baking of finishes. Pre-heating for 
welding, forging, spinning, extruding or up- 
setting; stress relief of welds or brazed 
joints, melting. 

Non-ferrous metals: Brazing and solder- 
ing, annealing, melting, and alloying, heat 
treating, degassing of tube electrodes, glass 
to metal seals, melting, welding. 

Processing : Detonating of 
rivets. 


explosive 


Dielectric 


Abrasive materials: Baking after press- 
ing; baking under pressure, as applied to 
resin bonded materials. 

Foods: Sterilization, pasteurization, de- 
hydration, deactivation of enzymes, cook- 
ing and heating, baking, curing, destroying 
infestations. 

Glass: Laminating, welding glass pipe. 

Impregnated sheet materials: Laminat- 
ing of flat sheets, preheating of stacks of 
sheets, curing of molded shapes. 

Plastic molding materials: Preheating of 
forms for compression and transfer mold- 
ing; heating in molds. 

Rubber: Curing of rubber, curing of 
foam rubber, drying, preheating molding 
compounds containing rubber. 

Sheet plastics: Cooking during manu- 
facture, annealing and heat treating, heat- 
ing for shaping, laminating of sheets, seam 
and edge joining. 

Textiles and papers: Drying of rayon 
cakes, heating of nylon thread, drying of 
cloth and paper, heating rayon to balance 
the cord. 

Thin materials: Sealing of containers. 
“sewing’ of thermoplastic sheets and fab- 
rics impregnated or coated with thermo- 
plastic materials. 

Wood: Gluing, bonding, drying, season- 
ing. 


1I—CON TROL 


Devices for controlling some quantity or 
condition in mechanical, electrical, or 
processing industries. 

Carrier current control: Greater utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities in power systems: 
increased reliability through automatic re- 
mote switching. 

Combustion: Temperature control by 
monitoring color of flame or heated object. 

Flame failure alarm actuated by light of 
flame or conduction through flame. 

Smoke density control by effect of smoke 
particles on light reaching tube. 

Electrostatic precipitation: Removal of 
dust, smoke particles, fumes, pollen, mois- 
ture droplets and other particles from air 
or gases. 
Filament carburization: Vacuum tubes. 
Illumination: Turning lights on and off 
automatically as needed in rooms, for 
photoprinting processes, etc. 

Induction heating control. 

Liquid level control. 

Load control. 

Motion initiation: Door opening, drink- 
ing fountain control. 

Motion limiting. 

Motor speed control: d-c motors operated 
from a-c lines and vice versa. 

Paint spray control. 

Register control: Performing some opera- 
tion (as cutting, perforating, color print- 
ing, folding) at correct positions on pre- 
viously printed continuous webs or strips 
of cloth, paper, or other material. 

Remote control. 

Switching: carrier current. 

Smoke precipitation. 

Synchronization: Power lines and gen- 
erators. 

Temperature control: Heating and tem- 
pering. 

Timing. 

Titration: Controlling the strength or 
concentration of a substance in solution. 


~ 


Train control. 

Welding control: (1) Are welding—us. 
of high-frequency starting spark; motm 
control of electrode feed. (2) Resistance 
welding—electronic control of current and 
timing for spot, seam, butt, flash and pro- 
jection welding. 


IlI—REGULATION 


The regulation of a quantity or process 
to a pre-determined standard of quality, 
quantity, size, etc. 

Generator voltage regulation and ezcita- 
tion. 

Skew: Monitoring fabric threads. 


Speed. 

Slack regulation: as in wire drawing, 
paper and textile machines. 

Temperature. 

Tin flow: in tin plating. 


IV—POWER CONVERSION AND 
PRIMARY USES 


Electrolytic processing. 

Frequency conversion. 

Inversion: Changing d-c power to a-c. 

Plating. 

Rectification: Changing a-c power to d-c 
power. 


V—COUNTING, SORTING, WEIGHING, 
INSPECTING 


Batching and packaging: by bulk. 
Casting inspection: by sound and x-ray. 
Classification: of cards. 

Conveyor: Counting, sorting, routing. 

Counting. 

Flaw detection: by phototube, sound, x- 
ray. 
Grading: by color and size. 

Location of cable faults, pipe faults, 
hidden metals, broken insulation, etc. 

Metal detection: Underground, in logs or 
boards, in packaged goods, concealed on 
person, etc. 

Microscope inspection, electronic. 

Perforation detection: Pinholes in tin 
plate, rubber sheeting, etc. 


VI—MOLECULAR VIBRATION USES 
(Sonic and supersonic) 


The phenomenon of induced molecular 
vibration by use of frequencies above the 
audibility of the ear. 

Changing of natural consistencies, such 
as homogenizing. % 

Chemical combinations and disintegra- 
tions. 

Lmulsification. 

Germ killing. 

Insect destruction. 

Making of colloidal solutions. 

Mizing of powdered metals. 

Underwater signaling. 

Vibration fatigue. 


VII—MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS 
(By electronic means) 


Balancing machines: Measuring unba!- 
ance of rotating objects. 

Capacitance. 

Case hardening. 

Cable faults. 

Color. 

Conductivity of solutions. 

Current, electric. 

Curve tracing: Spectral and vacuum-tubs 
characteristics. 

Density: By measuring amount of lig 
transmitted. 

Dielectric properties. 

Distance and location. 

Frequency. 

Flux: Measurement of _ the 
(number of magnetic lines). 

Gas analysis. 

Geodetic and geophysical 

Humidity. 

Impedance. 

Ionization (by Geiger-Muller tubes). 

Light intensity: Duration. 

Meteorology (Radio sonde). 

Movement, displacement recording. 

Noise analysis. 

Number, recording. 

Pharmaceutical applications: Bactet 
vitamin counts. pH determinations. 

Power, r-f. ~ 

Pressure: Gases and liquids. 

Reactance. 

Reflection: Characteristics of 
flecting surfaces. 

Refraction: of glass, solutions, etc. 


strene'! 


measure ne 


light- 
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ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS INDUSTRIES 





Resistance, electrical. 
Reciprocation. 
Rotation: Speed. 
Rougnaness, surtace. 
Smoke density. 

Sound levei. 

Strain: Measurements 
gages.” 

Tetemetering, of voltage, current, Watt- 
ge, reactive volt amperes, pressure tem- 
perature, water level, frequency. 

Thickness. 

Time: Recording. 

Titration, 

Transconductance: Vacuum tube. 

irunsparency. 

Turbidity. 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum tube faults: Shorus, opems, 
noise 
Veloctty. 

Voltage. 

Wave jorm, 

Weight of physical, 
imensions., 

X-ray diffration. 


using electronic 


hum, 


chemical, electrical 


Vili—SAFETY 


Devices which give warning of improper 
operation in fabrication and processing, or 
which indicate when a measured quantity 
exceeds set limits. Devices for protection 
of goods property, life. 

Combustion: Automatic warning of flame 
extinction, turning off of fuel, maintenance 
of predetermined heat, etc. 

Door opening 

Fire. 

Flood, 


General: Devices listed In above groups 
may be fitted with alarms (lamp, bell, 
horn, etc.). 

Intrusion, by man, animal or object. 

Lighting, automatic control as_ safety 
measure. 

Machinery, automatic stopping of. 

Mercury vapor, detection of. 

Over-voltage alarms. 

Poison: Detection of poisonous or noxivus 
fumes. 

Rejiection principle for collision elimina- 


tion, etc 
Smoke detection. 
Trafic: Automatic stop signals. speed 


warning, light controllers, altimeters, direc- 
tion finders, avtomatic piloting. 
Voltage failure protection. 


Although industrial electronics now 
represents only about 10 per cent o 
the total business it is believed that 
within five to ten years devices for in- 
dustry will create as big a business as 
radio presents today. 


Associations 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 


Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Electronic Distributors 


Assn., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Communications. 
See COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


@ @ 


Blectrical Contracting, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,198; (gross), 


21,371. Electrical contractors, dealers 

and employes, 9,129; industrial, 6,812; 

utilities, 640; inspectors, architects, 

building contractors, 1,615; wholesalers 
and salesmen, 1,001; others, 1,106. Gross 
rates—Less than 2 pages, $360; 2 pages, 

$340; 4 pages, $325; 6 pages, $310; 8 

pages, $300; 12 pages, $280. Fractional 

rate “ 

Times 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 
l $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 216.67 113.34 60.00 
12 200.00 108.34 56.67 


Standard yellow, orange, orange-red, 
green, blue, $55; bleed, $40. 

f additional data see page 205 
Electrical Manufacturing. 

See DESIGN ENGINEERING 





Electronie Industries (Tele-Tech Edi- 


j 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Pu hed by Caldwell-Clements, Inc 
Fj ssue, Jan., 1947. Subscription, $3 
to years. Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type 
pas ‘x10 Published Ist Forms close 
\gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

7 Rates 
r 1 Page % Page % Page 
$975.00 $137.50 $68.75 


6 265.00 135.00 68.75 
12 250.00 132.50 67.50 


2 32 
Standard red, blue, green or yellow, 








Electronic Industries & Instrumentation, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Caldwell-Clements, Inc. First 
issue, Jan., 1947. Subscription, $3 for 2 
years. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 3%x4%; 2/9 
page unit, 34x9%. Published 15th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 25,000. Rates 

Times 1/9 Page 2/9 ‘Page 
1 $115.00 $230.00 
6 110.00 200.00 
12 100.00 200.00 
No color: no bleed. 





Blectronics, 330 W 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page 7x10. Published 
20th preceding. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 29,120; 
(gross), 31,188. Electronic and allied 
equipment mfrs., 6,577; management, 
operation and maintenance, 3,078; distri- 


bution, 1,249: industrial, 5,822; educa- 
tion, 1,484; U. S., 4,086; military, 1,800; 
service, 1,441; engineers, 1,283; others, 


2.735. Rates based on total space used in 
one year—Less than 4 pages, $385; 4 
pages, $370; 6 pages, $365; 8 pages, $360; 
12 pages, $350. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, green, blue, 
$85: bleed, $65. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 216-17. 
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Electronics Buyers’ Guide. Published 
as additional issue of Electronics in 
June. Rates and format same as Elec- 
tronics. 


PM and Television, 511 Fifth Ave. New 





York 17. Published by F. M. Co. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 84x 
115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 


Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Dec., 1945, 4,337; (gross), 
5.719. Mfrs., 839; management, opera- 
tion and maintenance, 1,061; service, 
878: others, 1,646. Rates—1 page, $195; 


6 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150 
Standard (red), $50; bleed, $20. 








I. R. E. Yearbook, 303 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Published by Institute of 


Radio Engineers, Inc. Est. 1913. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
annually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 *225.00 160.00 90.00 
12 *200.00 140.00 80.00 


*6 and 12 Time Rate for advertisers 
using “Proceedings of IR.E.” 


@ 


Proceedings of LR.E. and Waves and 
Electrons, 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close lst preceding. 








Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
15,584; (gross), 19,160. Mfrs. of radio 
and allied equipment, 4,657; manage- 


ment, operation and maintenance, 2,456; 
industrial, 756; U. S., 2,935; education, 
1,177; others,, 3,889. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2% Page 1% Page 
$200.00 $145.00 $ 80.00 

6 180.00 130.00 70.00 
12 160.00 115.00 60.00 


Standard red, orange or blue, $50. 
For additional data see pages 219-20. 


West Hartford, 





QST, 38 La Salle Rd., 


Conn. Published by American Radio Re- 
lay League, Inc. Bst. 1915. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 


page 5%x8-1/3. Published 20th preceding. 
Forms close 25th 2nd preceding. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 64,928. Rates—1 page, $350; 
6 pages, $270; 12 pages, $250. 


Radio Craft, 25 W. Broadway, New York 
7. Published by Radcraft Pubs., Inc. Est. 





1929. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 

65,647; (gross), 69,163. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $432.00 $216.00 $108.00 
6 410.40 205.20 102.60 
12 388.80 194.40 97.20 


Standard color, $60. 





Radio-Electronic Engineering (a section 


bound in Radio News), 185 N. Wabasn 
Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 20th of 2nd preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 8,000. Rates, consecutive inser- 
tions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $116.00 $ 59.00 
6 184.00 107.00 54.00 
12 170.00 98.00 50.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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The PERSONAL Monthly 
Magazine of 18,900 Civil 
/ngineers of the A.S.C.E. 





CONTRACTORS AND DESIGNERS AND 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS PROJECT PLANNERS 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS CONSULTANTS, RESEARCHERS 
AND OPERATORS AND EDUCATORS 











hese are the men RESPONSIBLE for the projects you sell: 


[RPORT Construction HIGHWAY Construction RAILWAY Construction 
BRIDGE Building HOUSING Developments RIVER and HARBOR WORKS 
CANAL Excavati HYDRAULIC Projects SANITATION PLANTS 


DAMS and FLOOD CONTRO! INDUSTRIAL Building STRUCTURAL STEEL Erection 
EARTH MOVING and EXCAVATION PENSTOCKS and PIPE LINES TUNNEL Projects 
WATER SUPPLY Systems 
Within which are the BILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN ESSENTIAL CONSTRUCTION BUSINESS 


upon which sales of materials and equipment depend 











vertising agency in Boston, CIVIL ENGINEERING 


EDITORIAL: Civil Engineering is a forum of tech- 
was preferred above all other periodicals, by the men of 


nical discussion for the advanced reading interests of 
its professional audience—an authoritative, stimulat- this profession. 
ing, erudite news of the Society and the activities of 


~ 


4,100 coupons mailed in by readers, in response to 


ts mem be Catalog Digest notes published in certain issues is part 
READERSHIP: That Civil Engineering is read with of a direct-response record of conclusive interest to 
exceptional thoroughness is attested by surveys and by potential advertisers. Data on this subject will gladly 
special coupon returns be made available. 

In three independently conducted readership surveys, CIVIL ENGINEERING covers the men of 

one by Chicago advertising agency, the second by portance in the construction and engineering industries 
fortune Magazine, and the most recent by an ad directly—thoroughly effectively. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Published by American Society of Civil Engineers 
39 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 
Glenn H. Eddy, One N. Canal Street Roy M. McDonald & Company 
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Engineering 


(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 


Engineering construction contract 
awards during the first four months of 


1946 were $1,516,473,000, compared 
with $520,586,000 for the same 1945 
period. 

Engineering construction closed 


1945 with a 32 percent gain in volume 
over 1944 and contracts were being 
awarded in the third quarter at a rate 
200 percent higher than in the pre- 
vious January. A 61 percent increase 
was established in the second half over 
the first half. This was set de- 
spite handicaps due to materials and 
labor shortages and an abnormally 
high ratio of bid rejections due to high 
prices variously ascribed to low labor 


pace 


efficiencies and uncertainties of mate- 
rials supply. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, the engineering construction vol- 


ume recorded in 1945 by Engineering 
Vews-Record was $2,289,408,000 for 
the year 

Total volume of construction esti- 
mated by Engineering News-Record in 
1945 is, $3,798,000,000, 31 percent 
greater than the $2,900,000,000 re 


1944. Private engineering 
construction accounted for this in- 
amounting to $1,910,000,000, 
or 50 percent of the total estimate, the 
first time since 1930 that private has 
accounted for 50 percent or more. 
Federal work dropped sharply in 1945 
to $880,000,000, but 23 percent of 
the total whereas in 1944 it accounted 
for 49 percent and in 1943, 70 percent. 


ported for 


crease, 


State and municipal construction ac- 
counted for $610,000,000 or 16 per- 
cent of the 1945 estimated total and 


recorded a 50 percent increase over the 


$405,000,000 of 1944. One and two- 
family residential construction, esti- 
mated at $398,00vV,000 in 1945, 


formed 11 percent of the nation’s total 
and is a 53 percent gain over 1944. 
The rise of total estimated private con- 
struction (mostly during the latter 
part of 1945) is shown by its $2,308,- 
Y00.000 total, or 61 percent of the es- 


timated total construction for 1945. 
This is the highest ratio of private con- 
Struction to the nation’s total since 


19: when it was 69 percent. Esti- 
mated public construction in 1945, 
$1 ',000,000 dropped to 39 percent 
I estimated total 


Ul 


Overseas War Construction 


( rseas war construction by U. S. 


for totalled $2,400,000,000 from 
194° through June, 1945, $1,327,000,- 
ut the British Commonwealth, of 
wi $23,000,000 was in United 
K ym, $238,000,000 in Australia 
ani ‘ew Zealand, $370,000,000 in 
Ca 1, $126,000,000 in India, $77,- 
ut 0 in Bermuda, $186,000,000 in 
Brit'-h Caribbean possessions, $146,- 
00 0 in British Pacific Islands, 
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— Speen of Lobor Sratiotigs (Vol. of qm put in ploce) Rethtrs xa Count, Inc. (al. of cone in place) 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$123,000,000 in Newfoundland and of Labor Statistics estimates 1947 at 
Labrador, $38,000,000 in other British $10.8 billion year, 1948, $11.8 bil- 
possessions; in American Republics, lions; 1949, $11.9 billions and 1950, 


$52,000,000 in Brazil, 
$91,000,000 in Cuba, $34,000,000 in 
Panama and $75,000,000 in other 
South American and Central American 
countries; in France and possessions, 
$122,000,000: $53,000,000 in France 
proper, $33,000,000 in North Africa, 
$37,000,000 in New Caledonia. In 
China $73,000,000 went into U. S. con- 
struction, $54,000,000 in Greenland, 
$67,000,000 in Iran, $64,000,000 in 
Italy, $192,000,000 in Japanese Is- 
lands in the Pacific, $173,000,000 in 
the Philippines and $89,000,000 in 
other overseas construction. 


$252,000,000: 


Future Outlook 


Estimated total construction fore- 
cast by Engineering News-Record would 
put the 1946 total of recorded heavy 
engineering construction at $3.3 bil- 
lions and total estimated construction 
at $5.8 billions, both 50 percent in- 
creases over 1945 volume. Other esti- 
mates for 1946 include: Bureau of 
Labor Stastics, $8.3 billions, a 76 
percent gain over last year; Civilian 
Production Administration, $6.5 bil- 
lions, a 38 percent gain over the 
WPB estimate for 1945; Department 
of Commerce, $7.5 billions, a 60 per- 
cent increase over 1945. 


Projecting ahead for 4 years, ENR 
estimates that heavy engineering con- 
struction can reach a rate of $10,000,- 
000,000 and total construction a rate 
of $15.0 billions per year by 1949. 
This estimate is based on a rate of 
gain equal to the highest annual in- 
crease on record for engineering con- 
struction, or 50 percent per year. On 
this basis 1947 would have a $8.7 
billions year, 1948 a $13 billions and 
1949 over $15.0 billions. The Bureau 
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$12.1 billions. The Producers Council 
forecasts a $10 billion dollar year in 
1947, $14.4 billions in 1948 and $15 
billions in 1949-50. 


1945 Construction 

Civil Engineering construction in 
continental United States was $2,289,- 
408,000 in 1945, as reported to Engi- 
neering News-Record. This is 32 per- 
cent greater than the $1,729,753,000 
reported in 1944, but was 24 percent 
below the volume of the last pre-war 
year of 1939 and 75 percent below the 
record high year of 1942. 


The strong impetus given private 
construction with the end of the war 
resulted in its photo-finish with pub- 
lic construction as each makes up 50 
percent of the nation’s total. Private 
construction recorded in 1945 totals 
$1,144,384,000, 215 percent greater 
than the total for 1944, with public 
construction, $1,145,024,000, a 16 per- 
cent decrease from the 1944 total. 
This drop in public work is due en- 
tirely to the decrease in federal work 
to $750,000,000, 33 percent below the 
1944 total. State and municipal con- 
struction totals $395,024,000 in 1945, 
an increase of 60 percent over 1944. 


The most spectacular increase in 
1945 occurred as private industrial 
building volume soared to $635,170,- 
000, an all time high. This volume is 
7 percent greater than the previous 
high year of 1940, when $594,000,000 
was recorded as the private industrial 
building volume, and 265 percent 
greater than the last full war year of 
1944, 

The effect of the progress of the 
war during 1945 is reflected sharply 
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il—BACKLOG OF PROPOSED ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
As Reported to Engineering News-Record through December, 1945 
(thousands of dollars) 
PUBLIC WORK PRIVATE WORK 
—— —_——_— ———_——_—— Federal Sie 
Streets vern- Indus- Commer- CONSTRUCTION 
Water- Earthwork and Un- ment trial cial ~~ — — — 
States works Sewerage Bridges Irr.-Drain. Roads Buildings classified Work Bridges Bidgs. Bidgs. classified Private Public Total States 
Me 381 3,181 733 1,887 33,986 25,391 20,474 9,613 855 2,830 358 4,043 86 033 90 076 ...Me. 
N.H 1,311 910 5,810 1,397 12,148 16,136 15,720 10,305 . 9,223 5,530 8,457 23,210 53, 432 76,642 N. H. 
Ve 1,062 1,507 57,376 1,048 7,639 13,816 61,265 ; 280 1,600 420 2,300 82, 448 84,748 Vt. 
Mass 31,982 53,976 26,251 24,699 50,470 203,42 71,956 146,228 12,150 57,225 2,811 72,186 462,758 534,944 Mass. 
R. 1 1,159 3,437 14,925 526 20,860 27,211 12,483 17,755 5,563 15,583 920 22,066 80,601 102,667 R. I 
Conn 2,123 20,860 3,890 80,703 76,028 99,421 45,592 113,344 25 11,134 104,338 4,383 119,880 328,617 448,497 Conn 
Ne wjEng 38,018 83, 871 51,609 166.588 194,540 379,222 180.041 358,510 25 39.205 187,106 17,349 243,685 1,093,889 1,337,574 ...New Eng. 
N.Y 123,643 267,710 178,382 114,284 414,847 1,130,627 1,370,867 246,093 . 99,170 353,081 4,844 457,095 3,600,360 4,057,455 N.Y 
N.J 59 627 55,009 34,319 22.796 109,787 139,630 62,895 24, 805 50,921 54,621 10,946 116 484 063 600 551 N.J 
Pa 56.880 146,764 56,664 208,250 239,947 266,888 267,460 293,731 138 61,036 142,809 15,869 219,852 1,242,853 1,462,705 " 
Md 40,552 24,134 22,111 14,034 134,039 163,982 25,785 64,688 8,200 48,270 3,255 725 424,637 484, 362 Md 
D.C 8,897 12,138 13,700 2,500 40,271 217,594 83,643 213,062 40 =: 14,970 408 15,418 378,743 394,161 ( 
Del 178 25,000 250 2,970 2,604 3,010 2,700 3,600 438 6,738 31,002 37,740 . ’ Del 
Mid. Atl. 289.777 SOS.75S 330,176 362,114 938,891 1,921,691 1,813,254 845,389 138 222,067 617,351 35,760 875,316 6,161,658 7,036,974 Mid. Ati 
Va 2.866 19,733 31,902 118,968 39,867 68,534 27,838 140,410 . 44,852 5,840 13,709 64,401 309,708 374,109 ..Va 
W.Va 402 13 , 406 1,033 19,500 4,999 21,056 37,133 30,076 4,143 2,000 294 6,437 97,529 103,966 W.Va 
N.C 4,448 4,152 4,483 201,402 15,229 52,491 26,386 233,731 95 14,292 28,335 9,402 $2,124 308,591 360,715 N. ¢ 
8. ¢ 3,049 2,302 2,834 99,310 8,925 37,924 20.317. 117,578 ‘ 21,068 5,600 4,689 31,357 174,661 206 018 8. € 
Ga 2,281 2,587 27! 31,931 4,219 46,021 26,638 55,415 42,745 24,215 12,316 79,276 113,952 193,228 Ga 
Fla 19.205 45,242 20,223 76,081 17,461 62,316 48,246 106,375 8,020 7,525 14,287 29,832 288,774 318,606. Fla 
Ala 3,850 3, 62 1,332 64,037 2,248 43,333 14,009 83,215 2,990 6,918 12,018 21,926 132,431 154,357 Ala 
Miss 1,428 5,422 673. «11, 567 3,568 18,095 11,118 25,917 1,965 1,300 13,560 16,825 51,871 68, 696 Miss 
La 5,088 16,663 21,777 118,547 7,398 60.302 54.854 154,497 600 13,153 20,583 8,932 43,268 284,629 327,897 La 
Ky 560 6,148 8, 664 41,919 12,922 7,072 11,045 7,151 350 5,350 12,851 77,285 90, 136 Ky 
Tenn 1,040 28,416 3,159 69,573 25,068 105,328 18,314 100,825 7,104 10,991 4,771 22,866 251,798 274,664 Tent 
South 45,117 147,693 96,355 810,916 170,901 528,322 291,925 1,059,084 695 167,483 113,657 99,328 381,163 2,091,229 2,472,392 South 
Ohio 40,901 111,331 130,237 40,961 295,670 352,220 119,344 67,051 1,000 113,766 104,173 64,881 283,820 1,090,664 1,374,484 Ohio 
Ind 3,327 49,645 51,890 30,411 41,942 115,640 37,596 63,457 73,863 31,879 18,755 124,497. 330,451 454,948 Ind 
I 72,211 163,788 82,155 191,731 345,465 382,451 228,967 197,501 71,478 59,802 17,934 149,214 1,466,768 1,615,982 I 
W 3,050 24,525 12,459 648 71,174 70, 706 28,765 22,010 30,023 14,903 7,817 52,743 212,227 264.970 W 
Mich 52,994 126,825 66,513 10,824 136,939 544,962 300,302 57,389 34, 306 12,005 54.815 101,126 1,239,359 1,340,485 : Mict 
Mid. West.. 173,383 476,114 343,254 274,575 891,190 1,465,979 714,974 407,408 1,000 323,436 222,762 164,202 711,400 4,339,469 5,050,869 . Mid. West 
Mino 7,776 14,986 8,392 23,369 25,537 88,061 42,007 19,453 25 30.857 23,374 9,084 63,340 210,218 273,558 Minn 
lowa 2,65 9,849 7,025 23,113 7,861 34,864 2,519 35,852 6,922 6,083 9,591 22,596 97,882 120,478 lowa 
Mo 20,053 30,732 26,167 160,811 296,918 105,713 90,220 206,983 76,305 47,269 23,348 146,922 730,614 877,536 Mo 
Ark 3,440 4,624 21,539 14,960 17,618 22,773 33,889 21,891 7,805 4,775 9,353 21,933 118,843 140,776 Ark 
N.D 1,262 1,097 173 229,376 60 7,888 4,011 233,257 190 530 4,807 5.527 243,867 249,394 N.D 
8. D 2,369 1,513 80 275,103 1,125 6, 608 5,310 278,528 , 750 3.444 4.194 292,108 296,302 8. D 
Neb 3, 038 2,264 800 184,873 21,937 30,164 20,818 209,353 2,578 4,550 3,549 10,677 263,894 274,571 Net 
Kan 4,296 3, 647 2,121 162,989 4,251 25,398 6,187 177,621 12,640 3,300 29,902 45,842 208,889 254,731 Kar 
Okla 19, 663 10,601 8,736 58,128. 58,064 84,510 71,629 63,121 35 4,685 30,286 62,610 97,616 311,323 408,939 Okla | 
Tex 64,228 62,406 44,195 533,815° 265,273 316,939 205,566 516,961 625 228,197 341,853 99,105 669,780 1,492,422 2,162,202 Tex 
Mont 2, 659 5,282 63,748 307,830 26,651 25.969 11,486 306,348 1,343 1,925 3,750 7,038 443 625 450 663 Mont 
Wyo 45 650 785 221,531 2,020 3,335 3,169 223,231 1,115 150 2,615 3,880 231,535 235,415 Wyo. 
Colo 15,024 1,642 290 334,221 12,788 28,877 13,427 352,473 1,630 9,220 2,151 13,001 406,269 419,270 ..... Colo 
N.M 1,043 235 48,451 837 11,853 33,612 55,236 ... 10, 445 2,050 30,717 43,212 96,031 139,243 N. M. 
W. of Miss 147,547 149.528 184,051 2,578,562 740,940 792,952 553,940 2,700,308 685 384,732 476,115 294,026 1,155,558 5,147,520 6,303,078 .W. of Miss. 
Idaho 1,080 1,731 3,946 171,744 5,937 17,353 9,396 175,562 6,377 1,950 5,356 13,683 211,187 224,870 Idaho aa 
Utah 5,262 11,898 1,959 144,870 42,582 17,545 13,661 153,651 ..... 1,105 2,600 75 3,780 237,777 241,557 .......Utab 
Aris 389 618 595,820 6,910 9,784 18,805 609,985 . , 859 4,251 5,333 10,423 632 326 642,749 . Ariz 
Nev 415 793 4,500 38 953 41,126 14,284 5,199 21,333 ‘ 840 6,875 62 7,777 1052 113,047 . Nev 
Wash 50,522 20,735 46,359 579,662 170,744 171,340 59,232 631,389 ... 27,802 28,625 9,760 66,187 1,107,594 1,173,761 Wast - 
Ore 6,738 18,617 22,654 252,274 88,585 65,534 18,297 276,172 7,698 20,275 11,738 59,711 472,699 532,41 Ore 
Calif 115,473 122.702 56.141 916.366 435,331 420.796 289.515 987.513 631 129,674 219,742 166,250 516.297 2,356,324 2.872.621 Calif eq 
Fer West 179,879 186,094 135,559 2,699,689 791,215 716,636 414,105 2,855,605 631 194,355 284,298 198,574 677,858 5,123,177 5,801,035 Far West vE 
Us 313,721 1,549,055 1,141,004 6,892,444 3,727,677 5,804,802 3,968,239 8,226,304 3.174 1,331,278 1,901,289 809,239 4,044,980 23,956,942 28.€01,922 U. S. of 
Canada 87.740 178,895 211,048 421,143 1,171,868 392,452 902,686 91,976 108,320 492,098 692,394 3.365.832 4.058.226 Canada ra 
By June, 1946, the backlog of proposed construction had reached $32,035,007,000. Ps 
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in industrial building volume on a tary housing, and $43,526,000 in war cent greater than in 1944, but public by 
weekly average basis. Between Jan- defense housing making the overall construction of $253,400,000 decreased r! 
uary 1, 1945, and May 8, 1945, the 1945 total, $460,690,00, 79 percent 31 percent below the $368,452,000 in pr 
end of the war with Germany, the above 1944. 1944. ba 
industrial building weekly average Public building for the year, $462,- The drop in public unclassified con rs 
was $6,000,000; between May 8, and 909,000 dropped 30 percent below the struction below 1944 is largely due Se 
the surrender of Japan on August 15, $657,539,000 volume of 1944. Pub- to the 33 percent decrease in federal | Fe 
the weekly average had jumped to licly financed housing and industrial airbases, hangars and facilities, and N 
$12,000,000; and from the end of the type buildings are classified ‘‘com- a 58 percent decrease in other military © p 
war to the end of the year the weekly mercial’’ and “industrial” buildings. construction, i.e., docks, magazines Ir 


and storage. State and municipal un- 





average went up to $21,000,000. 

To the private industrial volume of 
$635,170,000 in 1945, can be added 
$73,399,000 in federally-owned, pri- 
vately operated industrial buildings 
and $110,332,000 in federally-owned, 
federally-operated plants to swell the 
private and federal plant construction 
to $818,901,000, or 113 percent great- 
er than the corresponding total indus 
trial building volume of $385,050,000 
in 1944, 

Commercial building and large scale 
private housing volume in 1945, $387,- 
273,000, recorded an increase of 176 
percent over the $140,418,000 report- 
ed in 1944, Mass housing reported by 
ENR includes $387,273,000 in private 
projects, $29,891,000 in federal mili- 
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The total for all other types of pub- 
lic buildings in 1945, $389,592,000, 
is 21 percent greater than the 1944 
volume but igs 43 percent below the 
1943 volume of new public building. 

Engineering building construction 
industrial, commercial and public— 
totaled $1,485,352,000 for 1945, 65 
percent of the total engineering con- 
struction volume: this is 53 percent 
below the similar 1944 figure of $972,- 
271,000, which was 56 percent of 
the ENR reported total for that year. 

The unclassified construction total 
of $371,360,000 is 16 percent of the 
total reported construction, a drop of 
11 percent below the $415,859,000 re- 
corded in 1944. Private unclassified 
construction, $117,960,000 is 149 per- 


classified construction, including $28,- 
267,000 in CAA and municipally 
financed airports, is 13 percent of the 
publie total. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 

The factors that distinguish the h gh- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on privat “ 


vestment); its large purchases ° 
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NUMBER OF CONTRACTORS BY SIZE GROUPS—1940 THROUGH 1945 











Engineered Total Con- Number of Projects 
SIZE GROUPS Projects Other- Engineered tractors and Built by Engineers With- Tete! 
then-buildings Buildings Projects out General Contractors Projects 
‘ —-. — a ~ With and 
Other Without 
Me. of No. of No. of No. of Ne. of % No. of Gentractens 
Velve of Work Handled Con- Proj- Con- Proj- Con- of Prej- than Build- 
by Each Contractor trectors ects tractors ects tractors Total ects Buildings ings Tetal 

a. Over $1,000,000 1945 108 486 207 859 315 8 1,345 12 69 81 1,426 
1944 124 545 148 479 272 x 1,024 oeee 24 24 1,048 

1943 213 1,365 302 1,162 515 il 2,527 6 39 45 2,572 

1942 418 1,688 617 1,843 1,035 17 3,531 56 48 104 3,635 
1941 299 1,120 429 1,470 719 13 2,590 665 133 798 3,388 
1940 165 859 310 1,023 475 10 1,882 708 84 792 2,674 

b. $600,000-$1,000,000 1945 145 429 163 440 308 7 869 18 17 95 964 
1944 128 431 98 187 226 7 618 a 40 44 662 

1943 219 857 241 508 460 10 1,365 — 54 54 1,419 
1942 417 1,213 404 898 821 14 2,111 76 72 148 2,259 
1941 257 1,034 239 558 496 9 1,592 302 112 414 2,006 
1940 213 967 178 443 391 8 1,410 442 97 539 1,949 

c. $100,000-$500,000 1945 843 1,829 747 1,224 1,590 37 3,053 100 262 362 3,415 
1944 734 1,639 482 718 1,216 35 2,357 33 142 175 2,532 

1943 928 2,263 621 904 1,549 32 3,167 16 301 317 3,484 

1942 1,074 2,101 693 1,023 1,767 30 3,214 309 323 632 3,846 

1941 1,257 2,723 868 1,365 2,125 39 4,088 1,119 689 1,808 5,896 

1940 1,160 2,810 7il 1,101 1,871 38 3,911 1,504 696 2,200 6,111 

d. $25,000-$100,000 1945 1,285 1,497 696 753 1,981 46 2,250 140 299 439 2,689 
1944 1,226 1,435 448 488 1,674 48 1,923 116 93 209 2,132 

1943 1,444 1,727 492 583 1,936 41 2,310 55 50 105 2,415 

1942 1,267 1,611 414 540 1,68 28 2,151 285 96 381 2,532 

1941 1,254 1,461 677 749 1,931 36 2,210 702 203 905 3,115 

1940 1,420 1,761 605 661 2,025 4l 2,422 1,344 174 1,518 3,940 

Amount not reported 1945 5 16 7l &Y = 86 2 105 2 17 19 124 
1944 26 27 64 R2 90 2 109 2 8 10 119 

1943 99 109 205 267 304 6 376 4 46 50 426 

1942 27 299 404 475 678 11 774 13 42 55 829 

1941 14 14 111 126 125 2 140 5 24 29 169 

1940 $8 39 107 112 145 3 151 5 45 50 201 

Total 1945 2,396 4,257 1,884 3.365 4,280 100 7,622 272 724 996 8,618 
1944 2.23% 4,077 1,240 1,954 3,478 100 6,031 155 307 462 6,493 

1943 2,903 6,321 1,861 4,424 4,764 100 9,745 81 490 571 10,316 

1942 3,450 7,002 2,532 4,779 5,982 100 11,781 739 581 1,320 13,101 

1941 $072 6,352 2,324 4,268 5,396 100 10,620 2,793 1,161 3,954 14,574 

1940 2,996 6,436 1,911 3,340 4,907 100 9,776 4,003 1,096 5,099 14,875 
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equipment and materials; its large in- 
vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 
of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance ex- 
penditures to construction outlay. 

Funds for a $1,673,250,000 postwar 
construction program were provided 

the Federal-Aid Highway of 1944. 
This appropriation is for a three-year 
program, broken down on an annual 
basis as follows: 


(Add 000) 

PeGeral ASG Byetew.o...csccccccccc $225,000 

Secondary or feeder roads.......... 150,000 
Federal Aid highways in urban 

WE sv cn eniiauvaiiedassstnhacwaeas 125,000 

N ial forest highways........... 37,500 

N Mel PAPE FORGES. 2.6. ccs 4,250 

POTD. ch vakweieewGub dawned «aes 10,000 


reservation roads........... 6,000 


he first three items must be matched 
states on a 50-50 basis. 

he 1944 Federal Aid Highway Act 
marks a new period in highway devel- 
opment in the United States, in that 
it requires the designation of two new 
highway systems in addition to the 
existing Federal Aid system. 


by he 


e system is to be the National 
System of Interstate Highways con- 
necting the principal metropolitan 
areas, cities, and industrial areas and 
to serve the national defense and is not 
to exceed 40,000 miles in extent. The 
other system is to consist of the princi- 
Pal secondary and feeder roads, includ- 


ing farm-to-market roads, rural free 
del ery mail‘and feeder bus routes, 
either outside or inside municipalities 


of less than 5,000 population. Since the 
new National interstate system is to be 
included in the Federal Aid systems, 
both the $225,000,000 and the $125,000,- 
000 appropriations noted above, will be 
available for expenditure on this sys- 
tem. 


Under the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1944, noted above, two allotments of 
$500,000,000 each have already been 
made to the states. Progress on the 
1946 construction program, however, 
has not been up to expectations. Short- 
ages of labor, materials and engineers 
have retarded the program. Neverthe- 
less, during the first six months of the 
year, state highway departments 
awarded 1,574 contracts for Federal-aid 
highway projects having a total con- 
struction of $241,024,333. Con- 
tract awards for the first six months 
for all types of road work, including 
the Federal-aid projects, National Park 
and National Forest roads and state 
and local government financed projects 
called for a construction cost of $344,- 
044,700. In all 4,672 contracts were 
let calling for improvements on 22,306 
miles of highway. 


cost 


In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling equip- 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
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tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tar 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, etc. 
Among the materials used are Port- 
land cement road aggregates, asphalt, 
tar, timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this equip- 
ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- 
cipal purchases. 


Highway contractors, while they are 
the prime prospects for construction 
equipment, do not represent the only 
equipment-buying unit in the highway 
field. States, counties, cities, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
materials and equipment. There are 
approximately 10,000 individual high- 
way contracting firms, which include 
paving, grading, bridge, airport, and 
excavating contractors. More than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
lesser officials recommend as well as 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- 
ing power, such as townships and towns 
of importance, are also factors. 


Although there are some 3,066 coun- 
ties in the United States, less than 
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CATALOG SERVICE 
for sellers and buyers in the ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
co elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE, ENGINEERING 


Sweet's File, Engineering, one of seven Sweet's Files 


(see opposite page), is specially designed to meet the 


catalog needs of designers and constructors of heavy 


construction projects. The current issue of this file con- 


tains 360 manufacturers’ catalogs, totaling 2,664 pages, 


filed in 7 sections and 46 sub-sections as follows: 


Construction Equipment 
excavating, hauling and hoisting 
piling 
concrete mixing and pouring 
welding 


Mechanical Equipment 
material handling 
power transmission 
electrical 
pumps and compressors 
pipe and fittings 
valves ond traps 
measuring and controlling 
miscellaneous equipments and 
supplies 


Materials 
metals 
mosonry 
gloss 
thermal insulation 
refractories 
roofing and siding 
flooring 
paints finishes, adhesives, 
waterproofing 


Structural Equipment 


standord buildings 
structural systems 


doors, windows and hardware 
partitions, fences and guards 
skylights and ventilators 
chimneys 

plate construction and tanks 


Piant Utilities 


power generation 

water conditioning and heat 
transfer 

air conditioning and refrigeration 

lighting 

protection and communication 


Service Equipment 


sanitary equipment 
storage equipment 
tablets 

jail equipment 
safety equipment 


Contractors and Special Services 


general 

moving and hauling 
plumbing and air conditioning 
electrical 
insulation 
concrete 
roofing 

steel erecting 
engineers 


Distribution 

Sweet’s File, Engineering, is distributed annually to 
active offices of consulting engineers, heavy engineering 
contractors, engineering construction departments of 
corporations, and of federal, state, county and municipal 
governments — designers and builders of industrial 
plants, public works (including streets, highways, 
bridges, dams, reservoirs, waterfront developments, 
sewerage systems, etc.) and utilities (including central 
stations, gas plants and mains, water supply systems, 
airports, railroad construction, pipe lines, etc). ‘Total 
distribution — 8,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract. 


Issuance 

Sweet’s File, Engineering, is scheduled for issuance 
early in the year. The time required for its compilation 
and production necessitates the settlement of catalog 
plans and the receipt of service orders well in advance 
of the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 

From Sweet's Catalog Service 

Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. It 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available to 
clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etc.). 
Trim page size — 83% x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 


Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Prirt-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet's are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


kach manufacturer's catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 31% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 

(1) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 

(2) catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 

(3) catalog filing and distribution; 

(1) use of confidential distribution lists—excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


Sweet's charges do not include 


photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 


desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 


tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
York office. 
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ENR Business Nows }+— Estimeted ——>} 
2,50C of them are definite buying units, TONES . 22 eee ececcscccccsccesccsecess 13 exclusive data obtained from construc- 
according to Roads and Streets. In five — power units, also attach- 4g tion men who own and operate trucks 
states all rural roads are administered Oil Distributors on 4-wheel trucks.. i0 and is useful information in planning 
by the state highway departments, ate on two wheels....... ro future sales programs. 
while 25 states have state and county paving Units, loaders and mixers, ‘atal Desi Guid d 
organizations, six have states and town for asphalt se eececessssceceseees 1 Catalog Design Guide an 
systems, and 12 have three systems— },°))'"8 ees for asphalt. (4 Check Lists of Catalog Information 
state, county and township. In addi- Rollers, pull-type, multiple tires...._ 6 i 
, > ¥ Toons ya acelin dict As ary of basic principles of 
tion to these rural systems, all states seta —— ee eseccessceses = 3 el iain ~ sh aiiion 
: +. : . . Scz iers, 4- OEE cccvcesenccscscanees 3 ~ og des eé ’ € La- 
contain municipal organizations which te mony aoe 28 +i - ~ rte ~9 t 07 in nt See wari 
* « . ee ee ee ee ee eee Oo c ¢ Ali- 
have charge of urban streets, and half Shovels, gasoline, %-cu. yd. or less.. 19 =oame ch om Check lists on separate 
of the states have further independent, ———— meer ino) yd. va less.... ; aienlied ‘ebibdet Mehta oll enminaiaaied = 
es a . . Shovels, lesel, over “CU. YG.cccccces > > s fe 2 Ss O ( é - 
or quasi-independent, divisions within Snow Plows, power-driven, two and garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
the county, such as commissioners’ dis- CHTOC-MUBET ... cc ccccccccccsccccces 30 - : ; ; I d 
tricts, and special assessment districts Snow Plows, power-driven, Roto- (3) equipment, and (4) services. Issue 
; ' : es _ DED -eeaeisctoccccecceseneneneseseees 1 by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
both rural and urban. From 1931 to snow Plows, power, road wideners.... 2 s . 
1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local oe we V-type........ - What Users and Buyers Want to Know 
. t 8, COI-TYDS cccccveceseseces . ° . 
roads were shifted to state control. s,actors. crawler, gascline............ 37 about Care and Maintenance of High- 
Since then, additional mileage has been ‘Tractors, crawler, diesel.............. 90 way Construction Equipment. 
transferred. The 1943-44 biennial re- Jrailers, pneumatic tires, carg: - 8 ; : 
port of the California Division of ee enrensnes ae ‘ ] besa er a ‘ oo 
. . . - . g r r 7 é y r¢ 4 Ss 10 
Highways inventoried 8,060 units of Other states own almost as much. ‘#"8uage what highway construc 


equipment. 


Valued at $6,431,000 on June 30, 
1944, some of the principal types were: 


Passenger cars, station wagons, and 
expresses (trucks up to 2-ton ca- 
pacity) = Pee sales 1217 

Trucks, 2 to 10-ton capacity. 678 

Air Compressors, gasoline............ 20 

Air Compressors, diesel...........see-. 13 

Angledozers TREEEELIELELITL &3 

Circulating oll heaters coeeeuns 24 

Drills, for rock, also pavement break- 
ers, air—gasoline ; sakeonnens 81 

Graders, pull-type .... sececoces 133 

Graders, tractor-type, power control, 
gasoline power peweccees 89 

Graders, tractor-type« ywer control, 
diesel power Cee eee eee eee Oe eee 81 

Kettles edie , WYTTTT TT TT 337 

Loaders for trucks, traveling, power 6 

Loaders, bucket and belt, power.. 9 


Mowers also attach- 


228 


tractor-drawn, 


New York has 3,000 units valued at 
$1,500,000 and Pennsylvania has 8,452 


pieces worth $3,000,000. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


What Construction Men Want in Their 
Postwar Trucks. 


Put out by the editors of Construc- 
tion Meth and Fngineerting News- 
Record. this 32-page booklet is a mar- 


purchase and use 
industry It is 


ket truck 


in the 


survey on 
construction 


men really think about their tools and 
how they have met and overcome some 
war emergencies. Published by Roads 
and Streets. 


Associations 


American Road Builders Assn., 
1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 


Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Institute of Makers of Explosives, 
1083 Park Ave., New York. 
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* yapertse 1 Quereea ‘d 
(EC "cesar, 


4 ese IS: 


A Complete Package 
for your advertising and 
sales promotion approach 

to the 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


®@ Complete Regional Coverage 
@ Established Readership 

® Individually Operated 

® Audited Circulations 

® Detailed News Reports 

®@ Advertiser & Agency Accepted 


All of these publications have a long 
record of constructive and efficient serv- 
ice. Their inclusion in your sales promo- 
tion plans will assure complete and 
effective contact. 


ASSOCIATED 
CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
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Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed In boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.) 


Box 709, Montgom- 


Alabama Highway, 
Alabama High- 


ery 1, Ala. Published by 


ways. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th to 25th Forms close 5bth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
3,377 Rs - s 
Times Page \% Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 37.00 
6 80.00 50.00 33.00 
12 75.00 45.00 32.00 


Standard color, 30%. 

American Engineer, 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by National 
Society of Profesional Engineers. Est. 
1931. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x 
9%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 
13,606. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

. ‘fe 00 100.00 55.00 

170.00 90.00 50.00 


standaré color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, P. O. 
Box 2652, Phoenix. Ariz. Published by 
J. K. Akers. Est. 1938. Subscription, $2 


Trim size, 9%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,415. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 

99.00 54.00 31.00 

12 81.00 45.00 27.00 

Standard red, vellow, orange, 10%: bleed 
10% 





CCA 
Better BRoads, 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 


cago 2. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published ist. Forms close 25th. Cash 
discount, 2%. Circulation, March, 1946, 
21,144; (gross), 21,869. County highway 
commissioners, supervisors, 10,350; town- 


ship road officials, 4,489; state and fed- 


eral highway engineers and officials, 
2,912; county road engineers, 2,414; oth- 
ers, 1,038. Rates, effective Jan. 1, 1946 


1 page, $312: 6 pages, $288: 12 pages, 
$264; 18 pages, $252: 24 pages, $240. 
Standard color (red), $65: bleed, 15% 





Bulletin of The General Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
Forms close ist. Cash discount, 2%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 37.00 22.00 
60.00 35.00 20.00 


12 
Bleed, 10%. 





ecering, 33 W. 39th St., New 
Published by American Society 
of Civil Engineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8\4x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 28th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 


Civil B 
York 18 


quest Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 19,687; (gross), 22,149. Cor 
sulting and architectural engineers, 


1,952; construction, general contracting 
engineering companies, 2,229: industrial 
companies, 1,742: government engineers 
7 state, county and 

113 


and officials 5,377 
municipal officials and engineers, 2, 


instructors and libraries, 1,410: contrac- 

tors and builders, 1,689: others, 4,973 
Rates, per page Less than 3 pages 

$285 pages, $260; 6 pages, $240 12 

pages, $230; 24 pages, $220 

Standard color, $70; special color, $100; 


bleed "04 

For additional data see page 222 
Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. Est. 
1904. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 24th. N.ILA.A. statement on 


Chicago 6. 


request Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 10.279. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 270.00 $150.00 $ 88.00 
6 240.00 130.00 75.00 
12 215.00 120.00 65.00 
Standard orange-red $60 bleed 15* 


230 


Construction, 109 Market Place, Balti- 
more 3, Md. Published by Manufacturers 
Record Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
Monday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2 

Circulation, Jan., 1946, 5,721; (gross), 
7.390. Contractors, 2,258; engineers, 2,688; 
quarries and mines, 370; others, 333. 
Rates—1 page, $110; 3 pages, $105; 6 
pages, $100; 12 pages, $95; 24 pages, $90. 
Standard red, yellow, blue, orange, $25; 
bleed, 10% Publisher states circulation 
will be 10,000 minimum. effective Jan., 
1947. For additional data_ see page 2. 








LA 


i. 


Construction Digest, 215 E. New York 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
81%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published e. o. 
Thursday. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. N.I.A.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
July, 1946, 7,910; (gross), 8,087. Contrac- 
tor and gravel or stone producers, 1,773; 
county highway officials, 1,531; city offi- 
cials and engineers, 1,350; township 
highway officials, 1,854; others, 787. 
Rates 
Times 1 

1 $140.00 $ 

6 125.00 

13 110.00 

26 95.00 
Standard orange, red, 
10% 

Fo additional data see 


Construction Methods, 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field methods and 
equipment and materials of engineering 
construction. Subscription, $2. (3 years). 


Page 1 
78.00 $ 
70.00 


Page 1, 


y e sliow, $30; ble ed, 


page 229 


330 W. 42nd St., 


Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 25,391; 
(gross), 27,631. Architects and engi- 
neers, 1,685; contractors and builders, 
9.958: government, 5,814: industrial or- 
ganizations, 2,932; equipment mfrs., 2,134: 
distributors, 1,189: others, 1,918 lates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $375.00 
6 325.00 
12 285.00 
24 275.00 


Standard colors, $65: bleed, $50 
For additional data see pages 8-9 





ur 


Construction News Monthly. Urquhart 
Bidge., Little Rock. Ark. Published by Ray 
Metzger. Est. 1934. Trim size. 84%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd Wednes- 
day. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-6 

Circulation, July, 1946, 
283. Contractors. gravel 


5.006; (gross), 
and stone pro- 


ducers, 1.759; state and county officials, 

2,130; others, 1,150 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 62.00 $ 33.00 
0 96.00 53.00 28.00 
12 84.00 47.00 25.00 


Standard red, yellow, $22: bleed, $11. 
For cdditional data see page 229 


Constructioneer, ‘Ord and 








Reily Sts., 


Harrisburg, Pa. Published by Reports 
Corp Est. 1945 Trim size, 84x11% 
Type page, 7x19. Published Wednesday 
(bi-weekly) Forms close 12 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
€,.9605; (cross), 7.4398 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
13 105.00 60.00 32.50 
26 95.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, $30; bleed 
10% 





The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 

ington 4, D. C. Published by The Con- 

structor, Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, 

$3 Trim __ size, Oa Type page, 
or 


7x10. Published 10th ms close Ist. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
4,825; paid, 4,502. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
6 145.00 85.00 55.00 
2 130.00 75.00 45.00 


12 
Color, $40; bleed, 10% 





‘5. 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Buttenhelm-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 1920. 
Trim size, 11x15. Type page, 9%x14. 
Published 15th. Forms close 18th. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 
19,107; (gross), 21,000. Contractors and 
their field supts., 9,555: federal, state, 
county and town officials and engineers, 
8,419; others, 1,269. Rates—1 col. inch., 
$10; 90 inches, $9; 180 inches, $8.50; 500 
inches, $7. 

Standard red, $45; bleed, 15%. 

Daily Journal of Commerce, 83 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. Published by Daily 
Journal of Commerce, Inc. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $20. Type page, 14 3/7x20 
Published daily except Sunday. Forms 











close 5 p. m. day preceding. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,48 Rates— 

Open, $.09 line: 5,000 lines, $.07: 15,000 

lines, $.06. Color, ’ 
CCA 

Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Bidg., At- 


Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Inc. Est. 1926. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Wednesday 
day. Advertising accepted only ist and 
2rd issues each mo. Forms close Satur- 
day. N. IL. A. A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1946, 3,526; (gross), 3,824. City 
state, county and federal engineers and 
officials, 1,743; contractors, 893; mfrs. and 


lanta 3, Ga. 


representatives, 592; architects, 316 

others, 59. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.00 $ 37.00 
13 2 90.00 . 00 27.50 

68.00 7.00 22.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 


Reports, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Issued by the Con- 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing firms operating in the con- 
struction field. Issued from 15 centrally 
located offices. Jobs are reported on in- 
dividual slips, 6x3% inches. Gives the 
names and addresses of owners, archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors engaged 
in building and construction, including 
heavy engineering projects. The struc- 
tural details of each job are reported 
Subsequent reports follow the progress 
of each job from stage to stage. News 
is selected according to subscribers’ 
specifications of classes and stages, and 
based upon their operating territories 
Charges are made according to territory 
covered and scope of service selected. 
Reporting organization covers 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Used to 
direct subscribers to specific prospects 
and specifying factors, to time mailing 
of direct advertising and to control field 
selling from the home office. Offices 
in 35 cities. 


229. 





Dodge 





ee College » & group 
of 46 college papers represented by Lit 
tell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc., 101 Park Pmt 
New York 17. Number of issues per year 
range from 2 to 20. Type page, 7x!" 
Trim size, %x11%. One page in each 
paper, every edition, $7.609.04, less 2 
% page in each paper, each edition 


$4,297.96; % page, $3,172.41 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
1874. Devoted to the engineering, con- 
struction and operation of buildings, 
sewers, waterworks, bridges, roads, dams, 





foundations, earthwork, flood control, 
Public works, shipbuilding, irrigation, 
canals, and railroads. Subscription, $6 


Trim size, x11%. Type page, 7x!' 
Published waitie hursday. Advertis- 
ing issue every  , week. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 40,020; (gross), 42,659. 
Consulting and architectural engineers. 
4,458; contractors and construction co! 

panies, 12,056; gov't engineers, 4,978; ) 
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nicipal, state and county, 5,739; public Standard red, yellow, orange, blue, $25; Ist Wednesday after 10th. Forms close 
utilities and industrial, 5,030; profes- bleed, 10% 1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 
sors, students, schools of engineering For additional data see page 229. 15-2. N.ILA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
and libraries, 1,887; mfrs. of building — — -~——-—-- culation, Feb., 1946, 4,756; (gross), 5,000. 
products, equipment and construction ghe Low Bidder, DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Contractors, 1,153; county officials and 
equipment, 1,369; producers of building Albany 7, New York. Published by New engineers, 1,122; consulting engineers 
ind construction materials, 1,180; others, York State Highway Chapter, Inc. Est. and architects, 426; road officials, 1,179; 

















522. Rates— others, 456. Rates— 

ates— . 1927. Controlled. Type page, 7%x9%. “sesmaoty > : ™u™pP : Diam 
) iia I wage Published 22nd. Forms close 10th. Agen- —— i eke ¢ anf s*seane 
, “. + cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,200. 6 109.07 60.00 33.00 
8 360.00 Rates— 12 99.16 54.54 50.00 

13 235.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page standard yellow, $30; bleed, 10%. 

26 210.00 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 For additional data see page 229 

59 300:00 6 45.00 25.00 15.00 1 

Standard red, orange, green, blue, vel- 12 40.00 22.00 12.00 Nerba, 89 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
ow, $75; bleed, $60; spread, $85. Published by New England Road Build- 
ers Ass'n. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 
ews-Record Construction 2 size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 


) Dally, "330° Ww. 2 ag da i 

) ally, - 42nd St., New York 18. lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
Issued by Busines News Department, ee ay agg | Seen, oo preceding Ist Saturday of each calendar 

Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill jished by Contractor Publishing Co. Est. Month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily 1907. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, ‘ion: 515. Rates— 








: ivil engineering construction news Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
service by first class or air mail to sub- = a ct 1 mo. $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 20.00 
ms . close Wednesday. Agency discounts, , > ? 

scribing sales organizations, engineers 15-0. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 2,156; 3% mo. 162.00 87.00 52.00 

, ind contractors. Reports engineers, archi- (gross), 2,464. Public officials, engineers § Mo. 300.00 162.00 94.00 

S tects and owners on proposed work and and contractors, 1,533; mfrs. and dealers, 1! YT. 480.00 252.00 156.00 

- bids asked, owners and contractors on 602; others, 75. Rates— 
ow bids and contracts awarded for engi- Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

0 neering construction $40,000-and-over in 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 my 
value, industrial buildings $55,000-and- 13 50.00 30.00 16.00 CCA 

ver and commercial and public build- 26 $8.00 28.00 15.00 wry 

ngs and housing of $205,000-and-over 45.00 25.00 14.00 New England Construction, 755 Boylston 
in the United States and Canada. Reports pe $30; bleed, $5. St., Boston 16, Mass. Published by Con- 
lassified in 4 stages—proposed work, For additional data see page 229 struction Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Trim size, 

- bids asked, low bidders, contracts 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

iwarded. Nine classes of work reported 15th. Forms close Ist Agency dis- 

waterworks, sewerage, bridges, earth- ABC) counts, 15-2. Circulation, April, 1946, 

a — —< ee an s, highways, unclas- 3,069; (gross), 3,408 Contractors and 

fied, industrial, commercial and public ss engineers, 1,145: road commissioners, 

* uildings. Bids asked arranged a date Michigan Roads and Construction, 302 o44: boards of selectmen, 493: construc- 


bids, all other reports arranged in Hollister Bldg., Lansing 3. Mich. Pub- tion equipment distributors, 358; others, 
ographical order. Printed in 5 columns lished by State Review Pub. Co. Est. 345 Rates— 























' one side of green sheets. Rates—$15 1965. Subscription. $3. Trim size, 8%x ae : ta — wet 
d per month, $2 added for air mail delivers 11. Type page, 7 1/8x10. Published Thurs- : a H 94.00 % #4} $‘34.00° 
a Laan day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 6 86.00 , En an 20°00 
; counts, none. Circulation, 987; (gross), ‘ ’ aa 6 of 
The Engineers’ Digest, 1 Madison Ave., 1,780. Contractors, 301; county road RA 35: eines 10 aiid 36.00 
“ New York 10. Published by E. D. Pub- comm., 265; dealers and distributors, ae oe —~ coat %- 99 
| lications, Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, 289: state highway engineers and em- ry Gian we ae Pa = 
, $7.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, ployes, 41: others, 107. Rates— 
‘x10. Published 15th. Forms close ist. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
\gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 Ty 
(Swern), “— Rates 12 47.50 26.60 15.20 CCA 
imes age % Page Page 26 45.00 5.20 " 
, 1 $185.00 $ 90.00 js006 52 42.50 on ae 1-3 Northwest Contractor and Engineer, 89 
~ 6 167.00 81.00 45.00 Color, $12.50 S. 10th St., ery ag Minn. Eat. 1941. 
= 12 157.00 76.00 42.00 Trim size, 8%x11l ype page, x 
~ Standard red, blue, orange or green Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
~d ; bleed, $25 (CA March, 1946, 5,756; (gross). 6,016. Con- 
" - tractors, 1,392; engineers, 720; city an 
, Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St, county officials, 3,120; others, — 798. 
A TTA Kansas City 13. Mo. Published by Peters tates |, ae cian “ Page 
i- i Co. Est. —— ChE oe Se kG : ; wy ? es s“3006 
ype page, 7x10. Published ednesday. ; Hy yy 
4 Excavating Bngineer, 2018 1lith Ave. Forms close 15 days preceding. hesnee S 74.00 . tt ie 
~~ Th ith Milwaukee, Wis. Published by discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1946 12 65.00 a: bi 4. $6 
y Pg mae Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 4,897; (cross). 5.203. Contractors, 1,231; 5t4#ndard red, yellow, blue, $30; bleed, $6, 
d “ ++ Trim size, 8%x11\. Type page, county officials and engineers, 1,981; city —— ames sone 
3S XI Published 1st. Forms close 15th. officials and engineers, 838: others, 916. 
rs Agency discounts, none. Circulation, Rtates— &® 
4 hy pees, Seaee (gross), 26,249; Exca- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
} ng contractors, 10,822: quarries, sand 1 $100.00 $ 52.00 $ 29.00 
ry #0; government, state highway offi- 12 85.00 45.00 24.00 ‘fie B ‘ld 2 E i -_ I “3 Est. 1902 
< dents, fore neineers, 3.364; superinten- Color, $80; bleed, 10%. Subscription, $3. Trim’ size, 8%x11%. 
~ 16. Rates--1 page, $185: 6 eam tee For additional data see page 229 Type page, "7x10. Published ist. Forms 
ts 12 pages, $1 ; . ‘ ———$$____— _ _.._:—oeilose:«C«ilst: «preceding. Agency discount, 
5.9 J > > Ss ‘ir. 
— Standard vod mm saciani $35; bleed, $10. Military Engineer, The, Mills Bldgz., 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir 
4 Washington 6, D. C Published by So- culation, 5,102; (gross), 5,774. Contrac- 
: - efety of American Military E in - tors, builders and subcontractors, 1,984; 
es — merscan ary Engineers. -covernment, 613; architects and engi- 


The Highway and Airport Manual, 316 Fst. 1919 Subscription, $4. Trim size, neers, 155; others, 1,172. Rates—1 page, 








= Ee. 45th St.. New York 17. Published by 8&%x11% Type page, 6 13/16x9 10/16 $145 
: st... 7. : ’ > “e. } age, : x$ /16. 8 pages, $160: 6 pages, 5 2 
aD Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 1937. Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agen- — ee asian 
' ntrolled. Trim size, 8% x11. Type ey discounts. 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement Standard vali omnge vellow blue, $35 
Os page, 7x10. Published June 15th. Forms on request. Circulation, 18,580. Rates— bleed, $16 " . 
ar e June tst. Agency discounts, 0-2. mimes 1 Page % Page % Pag panei eee a te a 
0 nlation (Swern), 12,000. State high- 1 $160 00 e an 00 ¢ 4750" 
cn engineers, 1,037; city & county en- . - nig “ _—— 
ers, 5,452; contractors, 2,219: street J2 125.00 70.00 37.50 CCA Cy 
1,400: others. 1.892. Rates—] Standard red, $50; bleed, no charge. —s 6 
Ee, $230; 2 pages, $200; % page, $140; -— — —_—_— - . 
_ : page, $100. / \aississippi Highways, 820 Standard Life Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 
dard red, $85; bleed, 15%. Bldg., Jackson 27, Miss. Published by Review, 580 Market St., San Francisco 4, 


St tS AE Lid inde wll ; - _ Cal. Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 
7 - State Highway Department. Est. 1930. 1912. Trim size, 10%x 13%. Type page, 





4 ‘ Subscription, $2. Trim Size, 8%x11%. 43 > ae & ae s clos 

oy | @ Type Page, 1x10. "Published 20th, 4¥213, Published sth, Forme close Toth 

: : Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, ~ . aa aan tan “od 

_ 15-2. Circulati 2000. Rates 1946, 8,035; (gross), 8,425. Heavy con 

n- Construction Bulletin, formerly Improve- — reulation, <, tates struction groups, 5,771; county group, 

Es, ment Bulletin, Lumber Exchange Bldg.., Times 1 Page by Page % Page 1,600; state, federal, municipal, 559 

ns, ‘nneapolis 1. Published by Chapin 1 $ 50.00 30.00 $ 18.00 others, 869. Rates per insertion—30 

ol, , Co. Est. 1893. Subscription, $6. 6 45.00 27.00 16.00 inches, per inch, $6: 90 inches, $5.20; 

ni, 5 im size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 12 40.00 25.00 15.00 180 inches, $4.80: 7x10 (30 ins.) 12 times 

$6 ‘ublished Thursday. Forms close Mon- Color, $20; bleed, 10%. (per insertion), $126 

10 , Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- - ——_—— - ee — — Standard red, and yellow, $40; bleed, 

is- 2,402; (gross), 3,252. Contractors — 15%. 

se , builders, 1,159; mfrs., 339; distribu- (CA = 

S u , 248; others, 260 Rates— — : 

9. > nes 1 Page % Page 1%, Page Mississippi Valley Contractor (Monthly Pennsylvania Construction Digest, Cen- 

rs ? ; $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 Bids Wanted Number), Buder Bldg., St. tury_Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published 

; 65.00 35.00 22.50 Louis 1, Mo. Published by R. O by Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1929 .Subscrip- 
60.00 32.50 20.00 Schafer, Inc. Est. 1908. Trim size, tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
55.00 30.00 17.50 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published page, 7x10 Published ist Saturday. 
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Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 


15-2 Rates 

limes l Page *% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 
6 1 > 00 0.00 55.00 


12 115.00 80 00 $5.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 10° 

Pennsylvania Road Builder, 300 Ruskin 
Drive, Altoona, Pa. Published by Thomas 
S. Stephenson. Est. 1928. Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7% 
Published 15th Forms close 10th of the 


month Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion. 6.007 Rates 

Time | Page % Page % Page 
l $ 72.75 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
f 66.00 41.25 24.75 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 


Color, 25%; bleed, no extra charge if 
bleed plates are furnished 


Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 
Data Book, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1926. 
Trim size, 84%x1ll. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished April 1 Forms close March, 15 


N. I. A. A, statement on request. Agency 
discount none Circulation, 1945 ed 
tion, 10,530; (ar ), 10918. Road cor 
tractor 1,105 county tate and fed 
eral engineer 549: other 882. Rat 
Pages 1 Year 2 Years 
1 $ 250.00 §$ 240.00 
3 660.00 630.00 
6 1,140.00 1,080.00 
9 1,440.00 1,350.00 
10 1,500.00 1,400.00 


Proceedings of Louisiana Engineering 
Society, I’. O. Station 20, New Orleans 15, 
La Published by La. Eng. Society. Est. 
1915 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4x7. Published bi-monthly. 





Agen discount none. Circulation, 650 
Kates 
Time l Page % Page \% Page 

1 $ 12.00 $ 00 $ 5.00 

11.00 6.00 i 00 
6 10.00 »00 ; 
CCA 
— 

Reads and Streets, , Ww 
cag 0 ‘ul hed by Gi 
| t ] Hh I"riy Ze Si4x11! 
7x10. Put hed Ist. For 
Agency discounts, l 
Marcel 1u4e 20,207 
tract + 409 ’ ne< 
} i } ' { } Re 

tate Le than 4 pag r page, $37 
' page per pa $34 t pag per 
pas pa Y } : 5 
pare r pas s t pa per pas 
( r. $7 } 1 Sf 


Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1226 Cali- 


fornia St., Denver 4, Colo. Published by 
Peter Pub. Cc of Colorado. Est } 
Subscript n $ 8% x11 


Trin Ze l . 
Type page, 7x10 Published 12th. Forms 


1.2023 (5 1,201. 


| 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.20 
6 68.80 37.20 20.00 
64.00 34.40 18.60 
o 
Published 


The Scraper, Frankfort, Ky 
by ; \ 


Kentucky sn. of Highway Contrac- 


tor Est. 1921 Controlled Trim size 
Syxll& Type page, 6%x9% Published 
y , smth! } rv ele 10 days prec 
Agency discount none. Circulation 
(Swern), 2.000, i é 
Times 1 Page % PP ‘ \% Page 
| : i oo 3 LD = 1 { 
¢ 175-6 1 oo oo 
1 10.00 v1 1 00 


Southwest Builder and Contractor, 168 S. 


Hill St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Published 
by lles-Ayars Pub Co. Est. 1893. Sub- 
ription, $10. Type page, 7%x10\%. Engi 
ering and Public Works Edition pub- 
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lished Ist Friday. Architecture and 
Building Edition published 3rd Friday. 
Forms close 2 weeks preceding. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


none ( ilation, 4,147; (gross), 4,712. 
Contractors and constr. companies, 2,428; 
supplies, 692 dist., 321; others, 705 
Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Color, $45; bleed $10. 
Fo addit al data see page 229 


Sweet’s File, Engineering, 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y¥. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Est. 1914. A bound file of manufactur- 
ers’ catalogs, used as a source of buying 
information by those in charge of de- 
sign, construction and equipment of In- 
dustrial plants, utilities and other heavy 
engineering projects, government and pri- 
vate Revised annually and lent to 
qualified offices for one year. Distribu- 
tion (Sworn), 8,000, to consulting engi- 
neers, engineering contractors state 
municipal and corporation engineers; 
government procurement offices and buy 
ing agencies. Catalog n Sweet's Files 
consist of multiple of four pages 
Typography and color printing as de- 
sired. Trim page size, 8%xll in. Charges 
include catalog design, or such assist- 


ance as may be desired, printing, filing 
distribution and use of confidential dis 
tribution list No agency discount. No 
cash discount For catalogs in Sweet's 


File, Engineering, including one extra 
color on first and last pages, complete 
service harges are as follows: 4 pages, 
$944; 8 pages, $1,470; 12 pages, $1,996; 


16 pages $2.5 20 pages, $3,048; 24 
pages, $3,574; 28 pages, $4,100; 32 pages, 
$4,626. Charges for other specifications 
on request. Note: combination charges for 


italogs distributed also in other Sweet's 

Files and for two or more catalogs in 
iny number of files. (See Building, Engi- 
neering Construction, Power Plants, De- 
ign Engineering, Manufacturing Indus- 
tries and Chemical Process Industries 
ections of Market Data Book). Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
innati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


1dditional data s¢ pages 226-227 


Technology Review, Rm. 7-203, M. I. T. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. H. E. Lobdell, pub- 
lisher Est. 1899 Subscription, $3.50. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Nov.-July on 27th preceding. 


Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation (Swern), 11,689. Rates 

Time 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 ¢ 70.00 $$ 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 2 00 
’ 25 AO 50 00 PS, oo 


Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- 
l Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of 


® 


Tex Est. 1923 Subscription, $6.50 
Trir size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10 
Published Tuesday Forms close Fri- 
day Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tior 1.493; (gross) 2.3246. Contractors 
ind builders, 707: mfrs., 281: distributors 
174; others, 356. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 = 34 40 S$ 17.40 
12 51.00 27.00 14.40 
26 48.00 25.55 13.55 
5° 15.00 4.00 12.60 
/ additional data ses pace ’ 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
See MANUFACTURING INI 


Water Works Engineering. 


See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 


Water Works and Sewerage. 


See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 





West Ceast Contractor, 7424 Sunset 


Bivd H ywood 46, Cal Published by 

Ma n Put Est 1946 Subscription, 

$2.5 Type page 1x6! Published 

tl I r closs 25th Agency dis- 
Rate 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 


1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 115.00 65.00 $0.00 
12 100.00 60.00 85.00 


Color. $25. 


Western Construction News, 503 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Cal. Published by 
King Publications. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published 15th Forms close 10t} 
preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
10,898; (gross), 11,808. Contractors and 
builders, 4,890; government, 1,405; engi 
neers, 248; others, 2,344. Rates—l page, 
$250; 6 pages, $210; 12 pages, $195 
Standard red, orange or yellow, $50 
bleed, 20%. 


‘CANADA 


PCCAB 
Construction World, 675 W. Hastings St 
Vancouver, B. C Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications Est. 1945. Con 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag« 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 20t! 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 

March, 1946, 1,977; (gross), 2,130, 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 $0.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $15 


CCAB 


Engineering and Contract Record, 347 
Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd 
Est. 1888. Subscription, $3. Trim size 


8§%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 

10th Forms close 5th. Agency dis 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945 

3,386. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Pag 
l $ 96.00 $ 51.00 S$ 32.00 
6 74.00 $2.00 24.01 
12 65.00 7.00 °1.0 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $1 

Engineering Catalogue, 1253 McGill Col 
lege Ave., Montreal. Published by Can 
adian Engineering Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1932 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Put 
lished January. Forms close Nov. Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1944 
edition, 3,468. Rates—1l1 page, $125; 2 
pages, $225; 3 pages, $320; 4 pages, $41' 


Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St 
Montreal. Published by Engineering In 
stitute of Canada. Est. 1918. Subscriy 
tion, $3 Controlled. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10t! 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, Dee 1945, G45; (ere 
7.429. General mfg. and industrial, 1,68 


transportation, 258; federal and n 
cipal depts., 984; graduates & und 
graduates, 1,822; others, 1,771. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pas 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40 
6 80.00 50.00 32 
12 65.00 40.00 25 


bleed, 10%. 


DCCAB 
Roads and Bridges, 341 Church St., 7 
ronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by The 
Monetary Times Printing Co. Est. 1893 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6 5/»% 
95/6. Published 6th. Forms close 15t 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulati 
Sept., 1945, 4,027. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Pas 
$ 96.00 $ 54.00 $ 32 
6 76.00 40.00 92 
2 66.00 8.00 20 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $13 
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Exports and Imports 





Total exports of domestic merchan- 
dise in 1945 were valued at $9.6 bil- 
lion, more than three times the 1939 
rre-war level of $3.1 billion but 32 
nercent below the record high of $14.2 
billion in 1944. This decline was 
principally due to cutbacks in Lend- 
Lease exports of military equipment 
tems and other finished manufactures. 
Foodstuff exports in 194 represented 
18 percent of the value of total ex- 
orts in comparison with 10 percent in 
1939. Substantially expanded ship- 
ments, largely UNRRA and _ Lend- 
Lease, of wheat and wheat flour, rice, 
meat products and dairy products 
were responsible for this shift. Such 
foodstuffs as fresh, dried and canned 
egetables and some fruits also bet- 
tered corresponding 1939 levels. 

In 1945 the total value of crude 
material exports rose to $875 million 
from $554 miliion in 1944 and $529 
million in 1939 and reflected increased 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
and coal. Exports of unmanufactured 
cotton which in 1944 were valued at 
$115 million, less than one-half of 
the 1939 level, rose to $279 million 
in 1945. Finished manufactures in 
1945 at $6.3 billion represented 65 
percent of the value of total exports 
compared with $10.7 billion in 1944 
and $1.7 billion in 1939 when they 
respectively accounted for 76 _ per- 
ent and 53 percent of the value of 
total exports, 

Counterbalancing reduced exports of 
military equipment items in 1945 

re heightened exports during the 
last half of 1945 of such finished 

oducts as cotton manufactures, ny- 

and rayon manufactures, indus- 

electrical and agricultural ma- 

nery items, and medicinal and phar- 
maceutical preparations. 

Commercial exports in 1945 were 
$3,874,383,000. During the first four 

ths of 1946, commercial exports 
$2,172,869,000, a gain of 104 
percent over the $1,062,883,000 re- 
ted for the 1945 period. Shipping 
Weight was 49,761 million Ibs., also 
more than twice the 1945 figure. Com- 
mercial exports in March, 1946, were 
the highest since Jan., 1921. 


Imports in 1945 


iports in 1945 rose to $4.1 bil- 
80 percent above the 1939 pre- 
level of $2.3 billion, and the high- 
since 1929. The United States 
orted $107 million in diamonds 
145, compared with $35 million in 

) and $73 million in 1944. 
iports of coffee, tea and cocoa 
W at about the same level as in 
i944, but much higher than in 1939. 
imports rose to $202 million. 
Showing substantial import gains in 
1945 were wood pulp, lumber, indus- 
trial chemicals, fertilizers, newsprint, 








Leading Commodities in 1945 U. S. Export Trade 
(Including Lend-Lease) 


Crude materials 


Cotton, unmanufactured (lbs.)....... 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (lbs.) ..... 
ee ES Pe 
Crude petroleum (bbls.) ............ 
All other crude materials............ 


Crude foodstuffs 


, eS rere er ee 


Corn (bu.) 


Vegetables, fresh and dried.......... 
Bees, THee CHO.) .ccccccbhdieudowsis 


Oranges (boxes) 


I SUNN SI 6 6:6 uss ine eo nie ane 
All other crude foodstuffs...,........ 


Manufactured foodstuffs 


Be EE GED Acces cvncvodcuns 


Lard (lbs.) 


ae ee 
Fish, canned, prepared, etc........... 
pe Re Pee eee eee 
Cad Chix diccccasWanew cvs 
Vegetables, canned and prepared...... 
Dried and evaporated fruits (lbs.).... 
8 8 Pee 
Sugar and related products........... 
All other manufactured foodstuffs. ... 


Semi-manufactures 
Leather 


Naval stores, gums and resins........ 
Sawed timber (bd. ft.).............. 
a ae a . 3 ee 
Wood pul (amore Cems). .....-.sccaes 
Gas and fuel of] (DDIS.) ...ccccceccces 
Iron and steel semi-manufactures..... 

oo ef 6g eee 

Steel ingots, billets, ete............. 

Plates, steel and skelp............. 

Tinplate and tagger’s tin.......... 
Ferromanganese and other ferro-alloys................ 
Aluminum semi-manufactures ........ 
Copper (ingots, billets, plates and rods) 
Brass and bronze semi-manufactures. . 
IIE 14.5 '6:0 d.4:0- 000 000 on-wdie 
Industrial chemicals ................ 


Pigments 


{ 


ee a 5 a 136 








Quantity Value 
(Add 000) 

ee 1,282,051 $ 278,678 
Te eee 472,640 239,079 
Pe = ee 28,244 184,301 
erTee Terr. oO 35,353 58,265 
bis vs 0 be. cd chia | aeeaet 114,251 

facie o $ 874,574 
-nxeecee aes 128,764 $ 239,784 
err Te me A 15,529 22,008 
WIRE Mei 72,770 
Soe eee, oe 1,456 5,735 
eee Ferre 6,143 25,558 
Verret core 21,848 
rer rret Fy eee) 43,982 


- cadena’ $ 431,684 
289,462 
86,893 
236,142 
30,217 
34,074 
89,559 
81,414 
15,392 
14,341 
34,901 
303,662 


474,954 

24515 
263,090 
108.951 





— 


ee elaress $1,246,056 
19,566 
12,360 
2,976 
25,545 
9,736 
83,416 
230,751 
2,566 
66,715 
89,178 
50,610 
3,701 
3,064 
115,005 
14,136 
35,164 
90,873 
18,813 
218,255 


$ 782,103 


47,568 
346,887 


38,912 


Continued on page 238) 





machinery and vehicles. Declines were 
registered in imports of wines, cheese, 
wool, semi-manufactures and _ silk 
manufactures. Imports of raw silk in 
1945 were $1 million, compared wita 
$121 million in 1939. 

Imports for consumption in 1945 
were $4,074,829,000. During the first 
four months of 1946, such exports 
were $1,473,390,000, a gain of about 
5 percent over the 1945 period. 

Advances through 1945 represented 
for the most part larger imports from 
Western Hemisphere sources, al- 
though imports from other noncombat 
areas registered gains in the last two 
years and trade with former Axis- 
controlled regions of continental Eu- 
rope and the Far East showed some 
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increase in the final months of 1945. 
While the quarterly average of im- 
ports in 1945 showed an advance of 
only three-fourths from the wartime- 
low third quarter of 1942, the an- 
nual trade exceeded that of any year 
after 1929. The drop in the final 
quarter of 1945, resulting partly from 
termination of war trade with Canada, 
was followed by a marked gain in 
January 1946. 

During the final quarter of 1945 ex- 
ports—-cash, lend-lease, and UNRRA— 
declined about one-third from the av- 
erage of the war period January 1942- 
September 1945, but showed an in- 
crease of 65 percent as compared with 
the average level of prewar years. 

Non-lend-lease exports, mounting 
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INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA 


Circulates monthly in Spanish to Latin Ameri- 
can Industrial and Engineering, Governmental 


and Importing paid subscriber readers. Estab- 
lished in 1919, 


LATIN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL be ag 
BUYERS GUIDE 


Published annually in Spanish, circulates to 
key buyers throughout Latin American Indus- 
try. 1947 edition closes April Ist. Estab- 
lished 1935. 





INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
CONSTRUCCION 


Circulates monthly in Spanish to Latin Ameri- 
can Construction and Engineering, Govern- 
mental and Importing paid subscriber readers. 
Established 1919. 


LATIN AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 
BUYERS GUIDE 


Published annually in Spanish, circulates to 
key buyers throughout the Latin American 
Construction Field. 1947 edition closes April 
Ist. Established 1935. 





THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
(Overseas Edition) 


Circulates monthly in English to Automotive 
Trade and Transport Field in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceania on paid subscription basis. Estab- 
lished 1924. 


AUTOMOTIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Published annually in English, circulates to 
Accredited Automotive Wholesalers in over- 
seas automotive English-reading markets. 1947 
edition closes March Ist. Established 1934. 


OVERSEAS BUYERS GUIDE FOR pe 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. and Chilton Company. inc 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Monthly Magazines and Annual Buyers Guides 








EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 


Circulates. monthly in Spanish to Latin 
American Automotive Trade and Transport 
Field on paid subscription basis. Established 
1917. 












OVERSEAS BUYERS GUIDE FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Published annually in Spanish, circulates 
to Latin American Accredited Automotive 
Wholesalers. 1947 edition closes March 
Ist. Established 1934. 

















sey EL FARMACEUTICO 


Circulates monthly in Spanish to Latin 
American Drug Trade and Health Field on 
paid subscription basis. Established 1925. 
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LATIN AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL fe 
BUYERS GUIDE 


Published annually in Spanish, circulates to Latin 
American Importers and Key Buyers of Pharma- 
ceuticals, Cosmetics, Toiletries and Allied Products. 
1947 edition closes April 15th. Established 1946. 
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MARKET-MEDIA FOLDERS AVAILABLE... 


These files provide complete information on each of the B.P.I.C. Specialized 
Export Magazines, and also on the particular overseas market covered by 
each magazine . . . INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA and IN- 
GENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION cover the Latin American 
industrial and construction fields; EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO and THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) circulate to the automotive 
trade and transport fields abroad; and EL FARMACEUTICO covers the 
Latin American drug trade and health field. .. . Write for your market and 
media folders on any one or all. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





steadily after 1943, attained in the 
final quarter of 1945 a volume 31 per- 
cent larger than the average for 1936- 








Leading “Commodities (Cont'd) 


Finished manufactures 





















































38 and nearly as large as the high Rubber manufactures ..............- weed sn bikteleattn «adetie 151,672 
average quarterly total in 1941. Auto casings .......... ya ca ie ak EN 1,593 50,521 
Imports gained 2 percent over the Tobacco manufactures ...........eccccceccececcceeces  seneees 18,818 
epece@ing year and 7 percent GUOr  CGoste DRORIIOD.< oc discccmocscrescceceeccesecins § cecsers 222,607 
1936-38, but stood about 6 percent Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabrics = eee 672,789 145,401 
and 9 percent lower than in the high Rayon, nylon and other synthetic textile manufactures... ....... 54,891 
nan ae tie a Pee ere ere eer ee 32,911 
years of 1937 and 1941. - 
I. — poe ren eh edbebbeew es ke 0 lee were ai 
s s s s otor fuel an asoline Bal «.« <o0baeeita a on aqreeee 3. 35,405 
Shifts in Destination Lgbetiliiey UE UME) 0. cone... cc ctdececdetbeaece 6,432 81,864 
The United Kingdom was the main Glass and products......cccccccccccccscccscvecessees ssssece 36,130 
destination for United States exports Steel mill manufactures................2.-cceeeeeeeee ceeeees 227,181 
from the outbreak of the war to its /rom and steel advanced manufactures..............+--  sseeees 114,903 
Jie LS » , Electrical machinery and apparatus................22- seeeees 295,982 
CermnatIon = the European theater in EE ED vk acd wis ons oh adhiocénsces eel eaeee cake 67,740 
1945. After 1941 the Soviet Union fndustrial machinery ............cccecccccccccceccee seveeee 706,273 
ranked second. Africa and the Near Construction and conveying machinery.............. 0  ....ee. 84,545 
East advanced to third place in 1943, Mining, well and pumping machinery................ ..ssee: 89,4038 
but during the following year, as zones PE CI GNU ER Es chs cacnccdtiesevevces veeeses 152,534 
at Geeks che gud Seeteneen Clee MOOD 665 ccd cncenccdcasvchecccbensboss«se veseds 22,142 
changed, supplies for the North Afric- Agricultural machinery and implements..............  ....... 163,570 
Rinctvls vie 2 ; Motor trucks and buses (new)............0...eeceeee 144 352,582 
an area declined while those to the ~ oe : - 
en Mest vess The proportion of I I i i I oe 1 1,447 
. oa ‘ ey Oe SNS a bo noo os 6 2 kv occ MEMO NEWER CER eceks do 59,187 
United States exports going to each Auto parts for replacement..............c0ccccececeee  ceeeees 144,035 
of these four areas in 1944, the peak Airplanes, powered and without engines............... ~ 663,129 
year of the wartime trade, amounted Engines for aircraft................. ccc ccc cece ceees 9 126,210 
to ST percent, 34 paereemt, 7 peroemt, FECUOMOMS TERUG oc cc ccc cccccccccccsscccccescvessece sevcese 35,308 
and 9 percent. These ratios compare Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations............  ....... 115,844 
with 17 percent, 2 percent, 5 percent, Pe Oe... cine owetemiee oss sseses sesees ee cees 101,304 14,046 
, awe omy gh. ' All other finished manufactures, including military 
and 19 percent of prewar shipments SEE oa asddidue ees Coded ns Oren ak bese ena: Pre 2,059,489 
and 8, 6, 7, and 9 percent of exports een rem 
eae $6,254,097 
After the conflict ceased on the ——_ 4 - * 
western front the Continent of Europe DT EEE dnceweeseneueeeaneaed nencnceees idtse 9,588,514 
became the foremost destination for =< 
United States exports, and the 
United Kingdom and the U. S. S. R. in United States trade to 32 percent plies, it registered a decline to about 
dropped in importance. Trade with in the fourth quarter of 1945. 17 percent of total exports in both 
continental Europe other than the U. Canada and the American Republics, 1943 and 1944 and rose only to 2: 
S. S. R. comprised 23 percent of ex- which together took about one-third percent in 1945. 
ports in 1936-38, dropped out com- of total exports before the war, were 
pletely in 1941 through 1943 except also among leading destinations for s 
for a small amount of trade with United States merchandise during the Lend-Lease Supplies 
neutral countries, and rose in 1944 warand postwar periods. Although re- Under the lend-lease program 
and 1945 to 4 percent and 15 per- ceiving relatively small amounts of operation approximately 4% yea) 
cent A considerable expansion in lend-lease goods, Western Hemisphere the United States exported $33,000.- 
supplies for relief and rehabilitation countries constituted the main markets 000,000 worth of merchandise to th 
after VJ-day, going to western Euro- for cash trade. Since, however, the Allied Nations. Forty-two percent 
pean countries on a cash-payment American trade showed smaller ex- went to the United Kingdom, 29 per- 
basis and to eastern Europe through pansion than trade with areas receiv- cent to the U. S. S. R., 10 percent to 
UNRRA, raised the Continent’s share ing large lend-lease and UNRRA sup- Africa and the Near East, and 12 per- 
cent to the Far East. Together thess 
areas received 93 percent of total lend 
Trade Between U. S. and Its Possessions lease shipments. The remaining ¢ 
percent represented supplies destined 
for Western Hemisphere areas, includ- 
Value in millions of dollars ing those which Canada _ procured 
Shipments To 1942 19435 Tow (1945 through lend-lease facilities but paid 
Alaska 89 14 62 8 FE eyee 2 ‘ 
Hawaid 142 183 186 241 Slightly more than one-third of re 
Puerto Rico 90 87 121 161 supplies naratenes as lend-lease = ( 
The Virgin Islands 4 4 4 5 during the wat left the \ nited ments 
in 1944. During that year mercha 
Total 325 348 372 470 dise valued at $5,100,000,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, $3,443,000,000 
Shipments From to the U. S. S. R., $746,000,000 to the 
African area, and $1,204,000,000 to 
Aleska 58 73 72 75 the Far East. The year represented 
Rawaid 97 105 86 88 the high point of lend-lease shipments 
Puerto Rico 104 100 124 145 to each of the four areas except Africa 
The Virgin Islands z 4 7 ‘ and the Near East, which showed 4 
Total 261 280 288 310 decline from $1,588,000,000 in 1943. 
Total Trade 586 628 660 780 Latin America 
—Bureau of the Census The American Republics emerged 
. _______ as the No. 1 export customer in 
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INDUSTRIAL CATALOGS 


Known References for Industrial Equipment 
Materials and Supplies in World Markets 


To sell industrial Latin America the products of 
U. S. manufacturers must be brought to the atten- 
tion of those who either specify or purchase ma- 
terials and equipment. And when buying decisions 
are made, INDUSTRIAL EXPORT CATA- 
LOGS are consulted ...as every recognized 
manufacturer, distributor, public utility, railroad, 
government buying authority, trade and technical 
school in Latin America has a copy. Buying com- 
missions, embassies and commercial attaches in 
this country representing the 20 neighboring re- 
publics also have INDUSTRIAL EXPORT 
CATALOGS ... thus completely blanketing the 
market. 


Published biennially in three languages... 
English, Spanish, Portuguese. Trim size is 844x11 
to permit standard manufacturers’ catalogs to be 
inserted and given worldwide distribution. 


Write for rates and complete data. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ROAD BUILDING 


Known References for Building and Road Construc- 
tion, Sewerage and Waterworks Equipment, 
Materials and Supplies 


HITCHCOCK EXPORT SALES CATALOGS 
present an unprecedented sales opportunity to 





forward-looking sales executives whose products 
are sold to the construction field ... in a market 
which is easily reached through a medium famil- 
iar to every purchaser and buying authority in 
Latin America. Published in the buyer’s own 
language ...a Spanish edition for Spanish speak- 
ing countries and a Portuguese edition for Brazil. 
The Catalogs are sectionalized to help buyers 
locate specific equipment ...are indexed by both 
manufacturers and products. Trim size 814”x11”. 
Distributed in May. Write for complete infor- 
mation on the profitable market reached with 
these catalogs. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD PROCESSING 


Known References for Agricultural and Food 
Processing Equipment, Materials and Supplies 


Every known and worthwhile buying factor for 
agricultural and food processing equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies in the. other American re- 
publics will receive the Agricultural Volume of 
HITCHCOCK’S EXPORT SALES CATALOGS 
which are published biennially, in Spanish and in 
Portuguese editions. Agricultural associations 
and their able-to-buy members, large hacienda 
owners, government departments, purchasing 
commissions, distributors and others who can in- 
fluence the purchase of the products manufac- 
tured by those represented in the Agricultural 
editions will be reached. Thus, these important 
markets are covered in their own languages .. . 
the ones they best understand ... the ones you 

must use for your own 











sales story if your ef- 





























Years Published and Closing Dates of Hitchcock’s Export Catalogs forts are to be most suc- 
| 1946) 1947 | 1948 | 1949 Next Closing Dotes cessful. 
INDUSTRIAL | | |For copy—Dec. 31, 1947 
English +. | | x For inserts—Jan. 31, 1948 ? ee 
™ ish —= 7 ta ad For copy—Dec. 31, 1946 
ae | og | x For inserts—Jan. 31, 1947 : 
~ Portuguese ~—~S~S ee >=" | For copy—Dec. 31, 1946 Each Hitchcock Export Sales 
seen i a ___ |For inserts—Jon. 31, 1947 Catalog is used for reference 
BUILDING | | For copy—Dec. 31, 1946 for a minimum of two years. 
Speman 7 “ee ©: x ___|__&_ | Fer_tearto—Jon. 31, 1967 Thus, your advertising mes- 
| a @ ° 
ortuguese | . vite TT ” sage has long life. 
AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD. | as wes " 
PROCESSING 
__ Spanish — _| = 2 2 x = nih 
Portuguese | zw 8 - - 
treet 
———— 55 West 42nd S 
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United States Cash Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 
(In millions of dollars) 











































































































1045 1945 
1906-29 sene-43 ween 09 193041 ps tian 
anoua annua anou annual 
average | average | average | + First | Second | Third | Fourth | average* average | qo+4) First | Second | Third | Fourth 
otal quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter ‘ quarter | quarter | quartcr | quarter 
SS ; | 1 ! 1 ] 
General imports Cash, or non-lend-lease exports 
Total». : 2,488.9 | 2,702.8 3,349.0 4,136.0 | 1,024.1 | 1, 09 097.8 | 1,050.0 | 964.0 | 3,868.8 | 2,901.8 4.3 | 772.1 985.2 | 1,034.2 _ 1,452.8 
Canada. ort 244.8 | 439.0] 1,000.3 1,127.6/ 311.2] 3225; 269) 27.1] 722) 1,210.3 1,128.4 | 253.8 | 300.6} 287.8 281.2 
American Republics, total | 924 715.0) 1,208.6) 1,622.3) 420.1 415.9) 427.1 351.1) 2711.1 790.7 | 1,228.0 249.8) 314.3 299.6 364.3 
Mexico $2.7 76,8 173.5 Zw. 6 622) 63.6)| 51.7 53.2 113.1 194. 1 303.8 | 65.7) 725 73.6 92.1 
Cuba Z| 190.5 279.9 337.6/ 110.4 101.7; 784 47.2 97.4 143.8 195. 0 4.6 47.9 47.1 55.4 
Central American Republics, | | 
oe *32.0/| 30.4) 50.8 68.8 16.6) 21) 17.5 11.6) 241.7 67.5 me 17.1 27.3 22.3 25.1 
out American Repub lcs. | | 
total . , 321.9| 45.6 73 955. 8 | =.9 ot =e 232.8 426.1 366.6 609.1 115. : 160.0 140.8 184.4 
Argentina .. ; 81.8 103. 9 157. 170.0 77. 51. 56.0 95.7 “1 33.8 6. 6.8 11.1 15.9 
Firazil .... eee} 1069 132.1 228.8 311.3 79.3 62.5 95.9 73.5 112.8 113.6 198. 4 32.8 56.7 45.1 63.8 
Chile | 33.6 72.4 145.0 137.1 38.1 36.7 4.6 27.7 42.6 39.0 49.9 11.2 13.0 12.2 13.4 
Colombia 44.3 49.8 93.7 102.8 24.2 22.7 30.8 25.1 56.2 “1 87.8 16.8 24.5 22.0 24.5 
Peru 12.8 18.5 25.8 33.6 8.0 6.9 8&3 10.4 24.7 23.9 40. 5 | 9.0 9.9 10.5 11.1 
Venezuela... ..| 20 38.2 33.5 86.7 19.0 21.6 23.6 22.5 66.4 53.8 )* 136.5/ 268 35.8 33.8 40.0 
Other Western meeniaphere 39.1 62.9 06.4 115.6 26.9 31.8 27.0 30.0 119.7 127.9 132.4) 27.3 31.4 33.4 40.4 
Unhes Kingdom Tics 7.8 | 147 : 7 : * 4 =? =e m8 me ms 234.5 295.9 | 8.6 74.3 62.5 101. 4 
s aaa 25. 4 8 10.8 : 13.0 4. q 41.2 55.0 1 5.8 5.2 37.0 
Continental Europe, "excluding | 
wesas .. wteer ees 506.7 250.4, 100.2 253.0 22.1 51.4 6.3 111.2 446.0 86.8 wee 71,1 141.2 200. 3 378.9 
estern — iberated: 
Deistems and Lusembure - a 6 34.0 1 3 15.6 @) | 3 49 0s ieee, ied 47.4 | 1.6 10.1 5.4 30.3 
rance . li 4.7 , 13.2 11} 9 9 ' 45.6 .6 0 1 2.4 . 
Netherlands 42 “4.9 12.6 a 5.4 | (*) (*) 1,7 3.7 a8 Simanamadil AS | 26 ins 12.6 83 
Norway ) 0 11.9 14 8) oes @) | 1 1.1 15.6 4 17.6 | 2 1.6 8.9 6.9 
Italy ¢ | @e 21.2 13 6.2) 3 1.3} 1.2 24 36.7 3.8 57.6 7.3 12.5 11.6 26. 2 
<__e ‘ise ei” 14.3 14.9 “a 3] ; >) | 1 a 8.1 1.6 81.4 | ad 11.9 21.2 46.8 
astern uropean j rate 
Crechoslovakia........... 29.0 4) @) 5 | e | «e | & 5 Ee 52.1 o| 76] m4 29.1 
Poland aed Deosis.- .. 15.0 a9) © | ©, | ® | © | ®& ©, De aichesesss 84.6 18} m7] m4 47.8 
ugosiavia..... te 4.9 24 ‘ 5) ewees (*) ‘ ete icehintibind 90.3 7 4.7 37.7 47.1 
Neutrals | | | 
Sweden... ---| 50.6 21.4 5 46.0 | 3 | 1.3) 147 29.6 53.1 9.8 45.9 1.9 | 21 12.8 29.1 
Switzerland : n5 20.4 46.3 83.4 | 5.9; 105) 226 35.4 18.2 42.4 63. 5 25.4 13.9 7.9 16.3 
Spain... 13.8 13.1 25. 4 57.4 10.0; 21.1 12.3 13.9 22.7 19.0 40.8 13.0 10.9 8.2 8.7 
Portugal 6.6 12.2 2.0 20.9 | 4.3 5.0 | 5.2 | 6.4 14.8 9.6 2.3 5.0 5.5 5.0 7.9 
Germany ....... i paaaminn 78.9 20.4 < 3) ©) 1 a (*) 15.5 (*) S| as «) 2 9 
Other Europe ; nena 26 4.1 25 22 8 | 4) 4 9 8.4 8.1 12.6 2.0 3.3 2.6 4.7 
Near East and Africa. a 6.9), 168.3 277.8 447.9 89.3} 135.8] 111.3 111.5 250. 1 202.0 352.1 68.9 73.3 94.4 115. 5 
Westers Asia. — 30.9 45.4 68.0 152.1 18.8] S561) 35.8 41.3 30.3 38.7 91.8 17.8 19.3 23.0 26.7 
gypt eod Anglo- gypt ian | i 
a3 : . 9.5 8.9 49 13.5 | .6 2.2) 7.1 3.5 “3 60.0 29.8 5.8 8.5 7.5 8.0 
rench North A@ica *. 5.5 2.9 4 4.0 | 1.5 .6 | 8 1.1 a 4.7 40.5 | 1.5 9 13.8 24.4 
British West Africa... .. | m8 2.9 19.6 36.7 | 11.5 10.9 | 9.0 5.4 10.7 11.4 11.9 24 28 4.7 1.9 
Union of South Africa 12.1 47.4 91.2 103. 8 4.7) 261 21.0 32.1 119.9 52.5 120.4 29.5 27.7 27.7 35.6 
Far East, total : 757.5 050.9 432.2 424.2 113.4} 8&3 115.7 106. 9 652.5 141.2) 253.4 34.5 41.1 48.3 129.5 
India and dependencies *.__- 75.0 100. 0 125.3 173.2 48.6 34.1) 50.4 40.1 66.9 56.4 69. 1 17.0 17.5 16.6 18.0 
Renish Delage. . aaese --| 174.4 a8. 8 me a? ® | & ©) a = 8 SARA, SRRERGSS! Sees Hee .6 
Seylon...... PBR D | 437.0 at) 41. 7.0 21.8; 120 17. 4.4 7 4.7 10.7 3.0 25 2.7 25 
Chon PALL 75.0 80.8 13.0 60} 42) 5 7 6 68.7 10.5 40.1 3.5 3.9 5.8 27.0 
Japan.. iat idee 167.6 132.6 a 1 (*) (*) (*) (*) 173.1 8 1 Dat = Reon ts () 
Philippine Isiands.__. 107.3 04.7 2.0 8 | (*) (*) a . 100. 7 (*) 42.3 (*) 4 9.6 32.3 
Netherlands Indies | 86.6] 167.9 29.6 20 3 5] 6 Bs 71.0 8.8 a @) 20.3 
Australia’. ....... - sheet 25.1 59.9 167.5 1.0) 2.6) 22) 33.4 33.7 71.7 42.4 43.8 8 12.0 8.2 17.8 
New Zealand..... occas 11.4 23.7 33.7 6.6 | 7.1) 101 9.9 21.3 12.5 16.3 4.0 28 4.1 5.4 
| | | | | 
(*) Leas than $50,000. ‘ Includes Aegean Islands. 
' Includes lend-lease shipments beginning 1941. * Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco; also Tangier and Spanish Morocco prior to 1942. 
’ ay,’ one-third of lend-lease shipments in 1941. * Includes Burma in 1936-39. 
Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937. ’ Australia and New Guinea, 1938-41. 
1945 While lend-lease figured to tina, $38,800,000; Brazil, $198,400,- istration and the foreign trade func 


some extent in U. S. operations in 000; Chile, $49,900,000; Colombia, tions of the Bureau of Foreign and 
South America during the war, this $87,800,000; Peru, $40,500,000; Ven- Domestic Commerce. 
type of exporting never accounted for ezuela, $136,500,000 The OIT has four major branches 
as much as 1 percent of its purchases The industrial economy of Latin Office of World Trade Policy, Office of 
from the U. S America is geared to a large export War Areas Trade, Office of Foreign 
The American Republics and Can- trade in raw materials and semi-manu- Economic Development and Office of 
ada were the only ones whose cash facturing and to the needs of a popu- World Trade Promotion. 
exports from the United States exceed- lation exceeding 100 million inhabitants, The Policy Office will assemble and 
ed $1 billion in 1945 of whom 24,988,353 live in 256 cities of analyze all available information re- 
From 1936 to 1938 the American more than 25,000 inhabitants and re- garding world tariffs, preference sys- 
Republics’ monthly purchases from quire adequate facilities for water sup- tems, and subsidy arrangements 
the United States averaged $40,384,- ply, sewage disposal, and electric serv- trade restrictions based on quota sys 
000. The average for Jan., 1946, was ice as well as other essentials of every tems, bilateral trade agreements, and 


$146,471; for Feb., 1946, $132,23 day life. Buenos Aires and a dozen exchange controls; State trading, gov- 
000 and for March, 1946, $154.136 - other Latin American cities compare ernment monopolies, and cartels; op 
000. favorably in size and advancement with portunities for standardization of busi 

From 1936 to 1938, the American the larger metropolitan centers in the ness codes and practices; and the effect 
Republics’ monthly exports to the United States. on international trade of fiscal opera- 
United States averaged $45,199,000. tions through the International Fund 
In Jan., 1946, the figure was $144,- . and Bank, and United States Govern- 
054,000; Feb., 1946, $116,293,000; U. S. Services ment loans, such as through the Ex- 
March, 1946, $146,922,000. The U. S. Department of Commerce P°rt-Import Bank. 

Exports from the United States in created the Office of International The Office of World Trade Policy 


1945 were as follows by leading Latin Trade in 1946 to give assistance to will work with the State Department 
American countries: Mexico, $303,- exporters. The OIT represents a mer- in carrying out the congressional pol- 
800,000; Cuba, $195,000,000; Argen- ger of the Foreign Economic Admin- icy and mandate of the Bretton Woods 
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Percentage Distribution of Lend-Lease and Cash Exports 





Country and area 


Lenp-Lease Exports 
Canada... 
American Republics . 
United Kingdom . . 
U. 8.8. R 
Continental Europe -. . 
Africa and Near East 
Far East core 
Other countries 


Casn Exports 
Canada ' . —_ 
American Republics - 
United Kingdom... 
U.8.8. R.. 2 
Continental Europe --... 
Africa and Near East... 
Far East 
Other countries 






































Percent of total lend-lease of cash Percent of United States exports 
- cas ——— 
| [ams . ams 
193041 1942-44 |___ _| 193041 19244 |___ 
; annual | annual ; » annual annual 7 " 
| average average ‘ourt average average . ourt 
| Total quarter Total quarter 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 6.0 75.3 56.7 | 20.6 
| 1.5 21 | 1.0 r 1.6 6 (*) 
(*) 8 -6 1 (*) 6 4 (*) 
| 77.5 43.0 | 34.0 12.5 4.6 32.4 19.3 2¢ 
| 1 | 29.2 32.1 20.1 (*) 22.0 18.2 4.1 
6 | 1.8 | 1.8 52.5 (*) 1.3 6.7 10.8 
13.0 11.4 | 5.0 3.8 8 8.6 | 2.8 .8 
7.1 11.2} 15.2 10.7 4 8.4 8.6 22 
2 5] a “a (*) 4 | .2 (*) 
| 00.0} = 100.0} =. 100.0 94.0 24.7 g 43.3 | 79.4 
nee nite ge | 42.0 26.5 19.4 17.7 10.4 11.5 15.4 
‘ 18.4 27.2 23.9 25.1 17.3 6.7 12.5 19.9 
aol 22.2 | 9.8 7.0 7.0 20.9 24 3.0 15.5 
2.2] 1.4 1.3 2.5 20 e .6 2.0 
11.5 3.0 18.6 26.1 10.8 mo 8.1 20.7 
| 6.7 7.0 | 8.3 8.0 6.3 1.7 3.6 6.3 
16.9 | 4.9 | 6.0 8.9 15.9 1.2 26 7.1 
3.3 | 4.7 | 3.4 3.1 3.1 1.2 1.5 2.5 














* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


—U. 8. Department of Commerc: 





law. This law specifically states that 
‘it is the policy of the United States 
to seek to bring about further agree- 
ment and cooperation among nations 
ind international 
ways and 


bodies, as soon as 


possible, on means which 
reduce obstacles to and re- 
strictions international 
eliminate unfair trade practices, pro- 


mote mutually advantageous commer- 


will best 


upon trade, 


cial relations, and otherwise facilitate 
the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade and promote the 
tability of international economic 
relations 

The three major objectives of the 
Office of War Areas Trade are: 

1. To encourage and work toward 
the early restoration of private trade 
with former enemy countries 

2. To assist the American business 
community in carrying on interim 
trade with the affected areas to assure 
American firms an opportunity to ob- 
tain a fair share in the export-import 
trade with those countries, a fair share 
of the new markets created by the 
economic and industrial changes 
brought about by the defeat and dein- 
dustrialization of Germany and Japan, 
and a fair opportunity to acquire ene- 
my capital made available 
through reparation procedures. 

To represent United States trade 
interests in the formulation and im- 
plementation of Government policy 
with respect to the control and trans- 
formation of the economy of forme: 
enemy countries during the transition 
to peacetime patterns 

The Office of Foreign Economic 
Development will concern itself with 
the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of foreign nations, on the theory 
that higher living standards will per 
mit them to buy more American good:. 

The Office of World Trade Promo- 
tion is in large part the foreign trade 
service of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce under a new 
name 

To carry out its mandated responsi- 
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average; others exceeded it. 
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ARE WE SUPPLYING OUR EXPORT MARKETS ? 


First quarter exports of many types of machinery were below the prewor 
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bilities this Office gathers facts and 
statistics of interest and value to busi- 
ness. The process has been continu- 
ous and thorough and has covered 


every corner of the globe. To insure 
that all these data shall be of maxi- 
mum usefulmess, they are evaluated, 
interpreted, and analyzed for easy 45- 
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similation 


by businessmen. An even 


wider and more effective distribution 


of 
that 
gaged in international trade may be 


informed of, and 
potentialities of 


this material is being planned, so 
concerns which have never en- 


interested in, the 
markets abroad 


markets where they sell or buy. 


The Office of World Trade Promo- 
tion also keeps 
trends in world trade. 


a watchful eye on 
In this way it 


ean anticipate the changing needs of 


business, 
ways and 


report on them and devise 
means to help meet and 


overcome difficulties, 


it 


In addition to the direct aid which 


gives to business, the Office of 


World Trade Promotion aims to serve 
as one of business’ most vital points 
of contact with Government, Through 
day-to-day dealings with businessmen 


ind their 


organizations it gains a 


knowledge of their problems and their 
needs insofar as international trade is 


concerned. 


These are weighed and 


studied and are presented to the prop- 


r governmental agencies and officials 
with 


suggestions for their possible 


solution. In this way the Office seeks 


represent the interests of business 


to Government and, in reverse, to in- 


é 


rpret the activities and 


policies of 


Government to business 


Exporters’ Views 


tion also 
on by the United States of the Eco- 
ymiec and Social Council of the United 


Dp 


The National Foreign Trade Council 
iterated its approval of the Recipro- 
il Trade Agreements Acts at its 1945 
convention in New York 


The conven- 


recommended full utiliza- 


tions Organization as a medium for 


rther expediting and promoting the 


levelopment of international trade, 
and suggested that the Council ap- 
int a liaison representative at the 


objective can be 


eat of UNO as spokesman for Amer- 
can foreign trade. 

The Council emphasized greatly in- 
reased imports of goods and services 


the United States and said that this 
achieved without 


detriment to the interests of any ef- 


Ing 


ne 


T 


ient producer. 

The convention 
rontinuance of 
nercial 
hasing agents, with a view of return- 


recommended dis- 
United States Com- 
Corporation and other pur- 
chan- 


their activities to private 


S 


It also asked removal of all gov- 
nent controls 


over international 
de at the earliest possible moment. 
Council closed by asking that U. 
stocks abroad be sold with the least 
sible interference with American 
ort interests. 
‘he National Foreign Trade Council 
de the following statement on for- 
loans and investments: 
‘he Convention urges, as a part of 
ordinated and intelligent foreign 
program, that the foreign loans 
he American Government and the 
en loans and investments of the 
rican private investor be guided, 
by consistent application of the 
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principle of mutual benefit. The bc:e- 
fit we derive from these loans and in- 
vestments depends upon the ability of 
the recipient countries to service and 
repay them. The benefit the recipients 
obtain depends upon the productivity 
of the new capital. It is important, 
therefore, that the volume of our new 
loans and investments abroad be re- 
lated directly to the capacity of the 
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recipient countries to put the addi- 
tional capital to productive use. 

“To be fully productive, capital ex- 
ported must be correlated with the 
most advanced methods of putting it 
to use, and no restrictions should be 
placed upon the entrance and employ- 
ment of competent technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel, Furthermore, 
while the participation of local capital 
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in such enterprises may in some in- 
stances be desirable, such participa- 
tion should never be required by law. 

“The Convention recognizes the man- 
of the American people 
in aiding in the world’s economic re- 
habilitation. America’s resources, how- 
ever, are not inexhaustible, Additional 
induced by a heavy flow of 
and uncompensated by 
import volume, could 
apacity of our economy 
unusual demands to 


ifest interest 


exports, 
capital abroad, 
an adequate 

jeopardize the « 
to support the 


which it will be subjected in the per- 
iod of reconstruction ahead. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment make public at the earliest pos- 
sible moment a comprehensive state- 


ment of the policies and practices it 
intends to pursue in the use it makes 
abroad of the American taxpayer's 
money 

‘The Convention calls attention to 
the fact, that in the negotiation of 
treaties and extension of financial and 
material aid to foreign countries and in 
settlement of lend-lease accounts, an 
unprecedented opportunity exists to se- 


cure elimination of unfair and discrim- 
inatory treatment of American inter- 
ests abroad and to further the cause 


’ 


of freedom in international trade.’ 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data” information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
There's Still a Frontier for Postwar 

Export Market. 

This brochure presents the story of 
the effect war has had on commercial 
and industrial operations in Latin 
America and its influence on highway 
development and the resultant market 
for construction equipment. Published 
by Caminos y Calles. 

What Are Your Sales Opportunities 
South of the Border? 

In this booklet Revista Industrial ex- 
plains the opportunity for manufactur- 
ers to explore and obtain their share of 
the $10,000,000,000 industrial market in 
Latin America through advertising in 
the magazine’s pages. Market coverage, 
editorial and rate information are in- 
cluded. 


j dour , cased } hort 
Can Be Patd For 

A new 20-page booklet just issued 
by the American Exporter shows funds 
available abroad to pay’for U. S. ex- 
ports. It gives information and figures 


on the current financial holdings of 
countries abroad and their present 
income in terms of dollars. Foreign 
countries now hold approximately $23 
billion worth of gold or dollar ex- 
change and are currently receiving 
from the U. S. for imports and serv- 
ices approximately $4.5 billion a year 
The booklet shows how this total is 
divided by countries and world areas. 
Further it explains that exports for 
some years to come can reasonably 
be expected to average at least $7 to 
$8 billion per year, twice the pre-war 
average 
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Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed |Date effective 

Ee eee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 

Bp acoscascecscsasees Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
RS --«-.-.---| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Pt thauaduamenagnell May 25,1035 | Aug. 5, 1935 
s (RewerEe Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) Nov, 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


' 

Curacao)........ .| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland. __. _...| Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras.......... | Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2 1936 
Colombia. . | Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... } Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | 

dependencies, and 

Morocco. other th =| 

ae a Dalal ” | May 6, 1936 Do. 

Nicaragua !............. | Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland..................| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador... | Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica ......-.}| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia }......_- | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. .. | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and | 

the British Colonial | 

Empire... | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

i 
ae 


Canada (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935) , Do. 
Turkey. | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela... . .| Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement). | Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ?_. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)............ Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Ar wr iota Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cu (supplementary 

agreement). “_.| Dee. 23.1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
1 : | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1042 
Uruguay... ... July 21,1942; Jan. 1, 1943 
tt es ....| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
a : ..| Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1044 
Iceland....... Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 








' The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1039. 

+ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 





Who Foreign Governments? 
Here is a recently revised list of 
buying agencies of foreign governments 


Buys for 


business publications, the list takes into 
account changes made by the State De- 
partment on May 4. In these changes, 
certain governments are to substitute 
private agencies for government pur- 
chasing missions. 


Individual Market Surveys. 

Complete surveys of individual ex- 
port markets are available from F-x- 
porters’ Digest and International Trad« 
Review. Each gives complete informa- 
tion on the market, specifically what it 
produces, sells and buys, leading trade 
and distribution centers, communica- 
tions, shipping and traveling require- 
ments, banks and other data not usual 
ly contained in a single market survey 


Export Credits in the Postwar Period. 

This booklet, published by America 
Industrial, discusses the need fo 
credits in exports, and explains various 
types of letters of credit, draft and 
open account transactions. It als 
analyzes the credit worthiness of and 
the customary terms granted to various 
world markets. 


The Industrial Revolution 
America, 

This is an outline of the industria! 
progress of Latin American republics. 
Published by America Industrial. 


Latin 


Associations 
American Tariff League, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York. 


Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, | 
Park Ave., New York. 


National Council of American Im 
porters, 45 E. 17th St., New York. 


National Foreign Trade Council, 
Beaver St., New York. 


Pan-American Union, 17th and Cor 


in the United States. Published by stitution Ave., N. W., Washington, 
World's Business and Guia, export D. C. 
Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Amertea Clinica, 393 7th Ave., New York 
1. Published by Americas Medical Pub. 


(o., Ine Est 1941 Subscription $2 
Type page, 6'4x1'\. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Swern), 12,000, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275. 50 $160.00 $ 90.00 
3 2256.00 140.00 80.00 
200.00 120.00 70.00 


6 
Color rate, $75; bleed, 10%. 


America Industrial, 170 Broadway, New 
York 7. Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters Comp. 


Est 1937 Controlled. Trim size, 8% 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthliv Feb. 1. Forms close list preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 

(Sworn), 15,564. Rates— 

Times 1 Page lo Page % Page 
] £°30.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 125.00 75.00 
For additional data see page 243. 





The American Automobile — (Overseas 
Edition), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Published by Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corporation. Est. 1924. Subscri; 
tion, $3. Circulates to automotive a 
transport fleld in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceania. Trim size, 844x114. Ty 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close lst month preceding. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 10,000, Rates bas 
on amount of space used in one year—) 
page, $320; 3 pages, $280; 6 pages, $255: 
12 pages, $235; 24 pages, $200. 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page: 
additional pages, $20. 

For additional data see pages 236-7 





American Engineering and Industry, 
Madison Ave., New York 16 Publis 
in Russian by Amtorge Trading © 
Est. 1924. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
Type page, 7x10. Published mont! 
Forms close 30 days pre ceding. Age! 
discounts, none. Circulation, 5, 


Rates- . 

Times 1 Page 14 Page % Pi 
1 $175.00 $105.00 ¢ 75 
6 145.00 85.00 57 
12 125.00 75.00 56 


Bleed, 15%. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





ro reach INDUSTRY oz INSTITUTIONS 


THERE IS A PANAMERICAN PUBLICATION DESIGNED FOR THE JOB 





TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS is a mill man's journal. It is 


not distributed to the department store trade. It is the most widely 
read technical journal in  Latin-America’s largest manufacturing 


ndustry. 


THE MARKET: The largest segment of Latin-American industry 
comprises 1,918 textile mills distributed through Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and South America. These mills vary from family operated 
units with ten or twelve workers to gigantic organizations employing 
thousands, just as in the United States. Comparatively, Latin-America 
operates approximately 5,000,000 cotton spindles against 23,000,000 

the United States. Actually, the Latin-American industry is larger 
because all countries import yarns for looms installed beyond those 
which can be supplied from local spindles. United States’ textile 
engineers, considering lower local per capita purchasing power, have 
estimated the Latin-American textile industry to be at only 3 of its 
possible profitable development. Today, the amount of new building 
erected in anticipation of the receipt of post-war machines is con- 


spicuous. 


IT BUYS in addition to specialized textile machinery, power plants, 

dividual drive motors, industrial lighting, materials handling equip- 
ment, lubricants, dyestuffs and processing chemicals, both plant and 
equipment maintenance items and office machines. 


IT READS TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS becouse this one 
urnal for six years has consistently supplied a well rounded edi- 

torial service covering all phases of textile manufacturing, plant 

operation and maintenance, personnel relations, etc. With color in 
| editorial forms, and abundant illustrations, TEXTILES PANAMER- 
ANOS has achieved first place in Latin-American textile industrial 
idership. 


IN LATIN-AMERICA: Textile mills employ more people than 
y other manufacturing industry, 13 times as many people as the 
ond industry in Mexico, 3 times as many as the combined em- 

ployment of all other manufacturing in Brazil—Of United States’ 
‘ton machinery manufacturers, 100% advertise in TEXTILES PAN- 

AMERICANOS, 97.8% of all textile chemical and equipment manu- 
turers who export are contract advertisers. 
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“EL HOSPITAL is the journal of hospital management for all of 
Latin-America, the only journal in its field published in a Latin 
language. In those markets, the incidence of hospitals is greater 
than hotels, public schools or any other type of institution. 


THE MARKET: The Latin-American mass feeding and housing 
market is found in the 3,015 hospitals distributed through Mexico, 
Cuba, Central and South America. Older than the first United States’ 
hospital (circa AD1755) by some 200 years, the Latin-American hos- 
pital field was given its fullest appreciation of the hospitals’ respon- 
sibility to the community and an introduction to modern administra- 
tion procedures through the magnificent work done by the Pan- 
american Sanitary Bureau and the Health and Sanitation Division of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs during the war years. These 
activities constituted what was perhaps the greatest mass educational 
project in a professional field of all time. Today, in all countries 
excep! Argentina where activities have been temporarily curtailed, 
immense hospital building projects are under way, both under gov- 
ernmental and private auspices. Except for locally manufactured 
building materials and simple furniture items, they await equipment 
from the United States. 


HOW SERVED: EL HOSPITAL'S articles on hospital management 
and maintenance, the hospital pharmacy, dietary and nursing serv- 
ice, nursing education, etc., are the chief source of specialized in- 
formation for the vast majority of Latin-America's hospital personnel. 
They are the only source for the 95% non-English reading people in 
hospitals and public health departments. 


EDITORIAL POLICY: £1 HOSPITAL is edited by a completely 
Spanish staff of professional men, experienced in Latin-American 
hospital problems and supplemented by an editorial committee of 
active hospital administrators in the various countries. Much of the 
material is written originally in Spanish while English source material 
is not translated but is re-written in Spanish by a specialist in the sub- 
ject under discussion. Published in collaboration with AMERICA 
CLINICA, the most widely distributed Spanish language medical 
journal, EL HOSPITAL enjoys the highest prestige in its field and 
most effectively builds good will for the products advertised in it. 


Adequate lists of representatives, well established and specializing 
in their respective fields, are available to any firm contemplating an 
operation in any of the markets served by Pan American Publications. 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 16, N. Y. Published in English and 
Spanish, by Johnston Export Pub. Co. 
Est. 1877. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. English edition published 10th pre- 
ceding, Spanish edition (El Exportador 
Americano), 20th preceding. Forms close 


20th of 2nd preceding month. Agency 

discounts, 15- 2. Circulation (Swern), 

ontro I edition, 17,744; Span 
16.2855. t ntl circulatior 


$4,120. ‘ 
tract, both editior 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $540.00 $320 00 $180.00 
6 470.00 270.00 160.00 
12 420.00 35.00 135.00 


Standard red $10 a others, $125; 


bleed, 10% add'l 


American Exporter t[ndustrial, [56 Fourth 
\ ' ! t I t hed by John 
! I ( | ection 1 pu 
ed ¢ 0 i pars of the reg 
ilar kung ind Spar h dition of the 
Ame n Exporter (known as “Seecion 
I ! i n Spar h edition). It i also 
mailed ‘ irately t in additiona t 
f dustr equip nt users ibroad 
Circulation (Swern), 38,181. English edi 
19.753; Spanish edition, 18,428, Trin 
8 ] Type page x10 Agency dis 
t l Rate per month on annual 
’ ‘ h dit 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $580.00 $344.00 $192.00 
5 500.00 290.00 172.00 
l 450.00 250.00 145.00 
tandard red, $110; all others, $135; 
hleed 10c7 
Ko ade mal fat see page ? j 


American Import and Export Bulletin, 
10 Bridge St.. New York 4. Published 
by Import Publications, Inc. Est, 1934 


Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9 Type 
page, 5x74% Published list Forms closé 
th Ape y ad ts 10-0 Circula 
tion (Swern), 4200. Kates 
rimes l Page Page ly Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50 
a 100.0 a0 00 O00 
1° 75.00 15.00 0.00 
Bleed, 10% 
American VProduects (Lritish edition), 28 
VW ird St New York 10 Published by 
Export Put In Est. 1945 Subs¢ p 
tion >S. Trin iz Sxl Type page 
x10 Pu ! ! every ther month 
Forn < t ‘ ling Agency di 
int ] clr t n, &,000 Rat 
lime Page % Page 
1 ¢ ) e110 )  ¢ 00 
,00 60 


American-Scandinavian Review, 116 East 
64th St.. New York 1 Published by 
The American Scandinavian Foundation 
Est, 1913 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Published Mar., 
June, Sept., Dec. Ist Forms close 1 
month prec eding Agency discounts, 10 


Circulation 1.000 tate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
8 50.00 30.00 16.50 
4 45.00 27.50 15.00 


American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave 
New Y ork 20, N Published by The 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S&S A : t. 1907 Sub crip lon, $ 


Trim size, 9x12 Type pag 7x1 Pub- 
lished 25th preceding forms sheee 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
hate 
i rian Page 4 Pag ¢ 
¢1° ) ¢ 68.75 ¢ 4°? 
117.50 ‘ oo 's 


Color rates on application. 


El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 18. Published in Spanish by 
Business Publishers International Cory 
Circulates to automotive trade and trans- 
port field in Latin- Americ an countries 
Est. 1917 Subscription, ; Trim size 
S%4xll\% ly} page 7x10 x ished 
monthly Forms close ist of m onth pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request Circulation, 
(Swern), 15,000, Rates based on = 
used in one year 1 page, $320: 3 pas 
$280; 6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $23 O4 
pages, $2 00 St: indard red, $45: bl eed. "$35, 
ist pag additional pages, $20 
i dditiona lata see pages 236-7 

Aviacion, 354 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
13. Published in Spanish Est 1934 
Controlled Type page, 7%4%x10\% Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb Forms close Ist 
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preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 4,480. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 
185.00 100.00 70.00 


6 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $25 


Bebidas, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 

Mut hed Spanish by Canterbury 

Press. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3. Trim 

size, 5%x8 Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 

lished bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close Ist 

preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
(Sworn), 4056. Kate 


Tims 2 a Page 4 Page 

) 60.00 

; 5 { } 

t} 79 $5.00 
Standard « I $ bleed, 1 1 





t N ‘ ‘hicage 1b 
shed y Ca orbu Preas Est. 1942 
Cont i I pa 14x64 Pub 
shed lJanuary Forn ose Dec l 
Ager ya ( int l ‘ I ilation, 6,000 
Rate l i $1 $ pag S450 8 


Caminos y Calles (printed in Spanish), 
22 W Maple St Chicago 10. Published 
by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 
S%4x11l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th, Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulatior April 1946, 10,764; (gross), 
A2.760. Publi fficia 196; engineers 

a ontractor t 19: other, 1,534. Rates 

Less than 3 pages, per page, $280: 3 
pages, $260; 6 pages, $240; 12 pages, $210; 
18 pages, $200; 24 pages, $190. Standard 
colors: red, yellow, green and blue, $65; 
others, $80; bleed, $50 











Caminos y Calles Catalog and Reference 
Data Issue, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10 
Published by Gillett Pub. Co, First 
edition, 1947 Trim size, 8%4x11\4%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,700 
Rates—2 pages, $90; 4 pages, $85; 6 
pages $82.50 8 pages, $80 Standard 
red, $45; bleed, $25 

Catalozo Azucarero, El, 2 W. 45th St.., 
New York 19 Published by Mona 
Palmer Est. 1939. Controlled. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 
May 1 Forms close April 1 Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1945 edition, 
! R 1 ft $740 ) page $350: 

4 pages, $500; 8 pag res, $800: 16 De iges, 

$1,200. 

Standard color, red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Catalog of American Engineering and 
Industry, 185 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Published in Russian by Amtorg Trading 
Corp. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published biennially. Next 


ee 1948 Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, 5,000 Rates 1 page, $230; 


pag Ss, $215; additional pages, $200. 


Cine-Mundial, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 
18. Published in Spanish by Chalmers 
Pub. Co Est. 1916 Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th of sec- 
ond month preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 44,700. Rates— 

Time 1 Pawe Page % Page 
1 $500.00 $370.00 $185.00 
6 470.00 340.00 170.00 
1 440.00 310.00 155.00 

Bleed, 15% 





Commercial America, 34th St.. near 
Spruce Philadelphia 4 Published in 
Spanish and English by The Commercial 
Museum, Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th preceding Forms close 5th 
of month preceding. Agency discounts, 
5 Rates for combined English and 
Spanish editions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $180.00 $120.00 

6 165.00 110.00 74.25 
12 150.00 100.00 67.50 


Color rates on request. 


Construction Industry of the U. 8. A. 185 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Published 
in Russian by Amtorg Trading Corp 
Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published June. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 

1 page, $230; pages, $215; additional 
pages, $200 


Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus- 
tom House, New York 4. Published by 
Import Publications. Inc. Est. 1862. Sub- 
scription, $20—includes Monthly Ameri- 
can Import & Export Bulletin and Air 
Transportation. Trim size, 6x9 Type 
page, 5x7%. Published Dec. 30th. Forms 


close Dec 1. Agency discounts, 10-0 
Rates— 

l Page % Page 4% Page 
$125.00 $ 80.00 < 0.00 
Colored Steamship Section l page 
$150.00; 6 page, $100.00; 4% page, $75.0! 
Desarolleo del Papel - Eg Huron St 


Chicago 11. Published by Davidson Put 
Co kist 1945 Type page 7x10 Put 
lished bi-monthly. Forms close 10th prs 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 





Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 
} $150.00 $ 80.00 ¢ 50.00 
4 135.00 75.00 15.08 
Standard red, $30: bleed, 10% 
Effectos de Escritorio, 250 Fifth Ave 
New York 1 Printed in Spanish Put 
lished by Export Directories Co. Con 
trolled Type page, 7x10 Publishe 
quarterly, March. Forms close 30 day 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Swern), 4,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 65.0( 
} 140.00 O00 50.0¢ 


Standard red, $25: bleed, 15°* 


Elabeoraciones y Envases, 360 N. Mich 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published in Spanis 
by Canterbury Press. Est. 1940. Sub 


scription, $3. Trim size, 54 x8. Type 

page, $%x6%. Published bi-month 

Jan. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn) 

5.716. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $150 oo $ 90 00 $ 60.00 
3 135.00 81.00 54.00 
6 120.00 72.00 48 Of 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 


- E mbotellador, 80 Broad St., New Yor} 
N Published by Keller Publishing 
c o Est. 1946. Subscription, $1 Trin 
size, 8%xll%& Type page 7x10 Pul 
lished quarterly, Jan. Ist Forms clos 
Ist preceding Agency discounts, 15 


Circulation, 2,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page le Page % Pag 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
{ 160.00 100.00 55.0 


Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey St 
New York 7. Est. 1917. Published by Thos 
Ashwell & Co., Inc. Subscription, $5.0/ 
Type page, 7x10. Published Monday 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,062; (gross) 
4,470. Manufacturers, 1,872; export me! 
chants, 680; others, 1,470. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page Pas 
1 $110.00 $ 58.00 $ 40.0 
13 95.00 52.00 37.0 
26 85.00 48.00 34.0 
52 78.00 $4.00 29 0 
Exporters’ Digest and International 


Trade Review, 170 Broadway, New York 
7. Published by American Foreign Credit 
Underwriters Corp. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatio: 
4,600 tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.0 
6 75.00 40.00 27.0 
12 70.00 36.00 25.4 





Encyclopedia, 20 Vesey S 
New York, 7, N. Published by Thon 
Ashwell & Co., Inc. Est. 1903. Subscri 
tion, $20. Type page. 4x7. Agency di 
counts, 0-5. Published Jan. Forms clos¢ 
Oct. Rates—1 page, $150; 2 pages, $27 


? 


3 pages, $390; 4 pages, $500. 


Exporters’ 





Fairchild International, 8 E. 13th & 
New York 3. Published alternately 

English and Spanish by Fairchild Pu 
lications. Est. 1944 Controlled. Ty 
page, 7x10. Published quarterly, F* 
Forms close 6 weeks prec. Agency d 
counts, 15-0. Circulation: English ed 
tion, 11,000; Spanish, 8,000. Rates (bot 
editions )— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 700.00 $425.00 
2 1,350.00 800.00 


Color, $50; bleed, $20 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St., New MHitehcock’s Construction Equipment 
York 18. Published by Business Publish- Catalog for Latin-America, 542 S. Dear- 
ers’ International Corp. Printed in Span- born St., Chicago 5, Ill. Published in 


h Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Circu- Spanish and Portuguese by Hitchcock 
ates to drug trade and health field in Publishing Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. 
in-America. Trim size, 84%x11\4. Type Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. 
page 7x10. Published monthly. Forms Published March, 1947. Forms close Dec. 
close Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 31 Age ney discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
Circulation (Swern), 10,000. Rates 12,000 guaranteed. (Spanish edition, 7,- 

1 page, $271; 3 pages, $222; 6 pages, $185; 800; Portuguc se edition, 4,200) Rates 
12 pages, $160; 18 pages, $154; 24 pages, 2 pages (1 page in each language), 
$144; less than 1 page, $308 $440 for both: i pages, $400 per page: 


Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 12 pages, $320 per page. 
1.dditional pages, $20. 








For additional data see pages 236-7. 
Hitchcock’s Export Sales Catalogs, 542 
S Dearbor S ( oO 5 Con- 
La Farmacia Moderna, 360 N. Michigan trolled. Published Slenmialy in '3 edi- 
ve., Chi ago 1 Published by Canter tions. English edition, 1948. Forms close 
iry Press. Est. 1945. Controlled. Type Dec. 31, 1947. Latin American editions, 
ge, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 1947, Forms close Dec. 31, 1946. Trim 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- size. §1%4x11. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
lation, 15,935 Rates discounts, 15-2. Guaranteed circulation, 
mes 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page English edition, 17,000; Latin American 
I 9<90.00 $150.00 o 9U.00 editions, 12,000 (Spanish, 7,800—Portu- 
f 220.00 130.00 50.00 guese, 4,200). Rates per page—English 
- 190.00 _ 110.00 (V.00 edition: 1 page, $440; 4 pages, $400: 8 
ndard red, $60; bleed, 10 pages, eae 12 pages, $320. The Latin 
Americ: editi ons have the same rate, 
Foreign Trades Bureau’s Master Cata- ©XCePt tt at prices include one page in 
log. {1 Madison Ave New York 17 each of the Spanish and Portuguese vol- 
blished by Foreign Trades Bureau umes (2 books) 
194 Controlled. Trin ize 84x11 For additional data see pages 240-1 
ertiser supplies printed atalog for a 
) kinder » } eh ec ‘6 ‘ 1 ly 
cn cicada eee 4 : , "tis El Hospital, 393, 7th Ave., New York 1 
ints. 15-2. Circulation. 7.500. Rates Published by Panamerican Publishing 
cme oe eg oe pg age CO: Est. 1945 Subscription, $2. Trim 
umf uaweay OU CO Cee 6lsinn, SUZ11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
nun t pages) lished ist preceding. Forms close 20th 
— 2nd preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Globe, 545 Fifth Ave.. New York 17. Pub- ‘ irculation (Sworn), 3500. Rates— 
hed by Phillip Andrews Pub. Co. Est Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
‘¢ Controlled. Type page, 7x10 Pub 1 $190.00 $114.00 $ 60.50 
hed monthly Ferms close 3 months 6 150.00 90.00 48.75 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 12 135.00 81.00 43.75 
15.000. Rates Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
s l Page % Page For additional data see page 247. 
7 00 $11 Ho 
9 0 09 95 
Q 12 By Indicator Industrial, El, 220 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18. P ublished by Latamer 
Publishers Inc. Est. 1944. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 15th. Agency 








liscounts »-0. Circulation, 10,286. Rates, 
Guin de Importadores (printed in Span consecull ve nsertions 
t Englist > edition Guia and Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
d’s Business), 440 Fourth Ave., New $180.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
f Published by J. E. Sitterley & » 165.00 85.00 17.50 
I Est. 1904. Trim size, 814x11% : 160.00 82.50 $5.00 
ge, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms’ Pleed, 10 

of preceding montl Agency —— ew 

nts, 15-2. CCA statement not avail 


publisher states 
lition Rates 


y 





ONE EDITION El Indicador Mercantil, 220 W. 42nd St., 
1 Page Page % Page New York 18. Printed in Spanish. Est. 
$2 9.00 $1 1.00 $ 90.00 1912. Controlled Trim size, 9x12. Type 
235.00 137.00 80.00 page, 7142x100. Published bi-monthly, 
225.00 130.00 75.00 June. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Ss e may be used in any combination Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
English edition, World Business March, 1946, 6,006; (gross) 8,300. Re- 
nple One page Spanish edition 6 tailers 500; jobbers, 2,343: others 908 
and one page English edition 6 Rates consecutive insertions 
earn 12-time one edition rate of Times l Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 s200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
BOTH EDITIONS 3 175.00 95.00 50.00 
(Guia aed World’s Business) 6 165.00 90.00 $5.00 
: 1 P: ly Page % Page Color, $60; bleed, 10° 
$ 510. 00 $302.00 $180.00 tet S 
$50.00 260.00 150.00 is 7 
360.00 210.00 120.00 Industria La de Refrigeracion, 1240 On- 
rd R. O. P. color, $50 per page per tario St Cleveland 13, Ohio Published 
bleed, $30 by Refrigeration Pub., Ine. Est. 1945. 
litional data see page 239 Type page, 7x10 Published bimonthly, 
cle —s Feb. 20. Forms close 45 days preceding 
La Hacienda, 20 Vesey St.. New York eamcy Cine gg oe: mates , 
_ 7 Published by La Hacienda Co., sanee 5 ieee 4 Fy 4 ray 
- in Spanish and Portuguese. Est 6 200.00 170.00 125.00 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x » 
=) . 3. ri ‘ > 7 Stz 2 50: > om, 
[ype page, 7x10. Published Ist ona pie boca te aneen,. 29 14 1: 
or additional data see pages ) 





F s close tw Ag rency discounts, 15-0. 
‘ tion oe 1 Rates both edi- SS _ 
Industria y Soldadura, 1240 Ontario St 
1 Page % Page % Page Cleveland 13. Ohio. Published bv Indus 
$336.00 $184.80 $100.80 trial Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim size, 74x 
308.00 169.40 92.40 5%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published bi- 
-80.00 154.00 84.00 monthly, Jan. 20. Forms close 45 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Ee ee 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 
_ heock’s Agricultural Equipment 3 $195.00 $110.00 
,ttlog for Latin-America, 542 S. Dear- 6 175.00 100.00 


St.. Chicago 5, Ill. Published in Standard red, $35; bleed, $10. 


“Panish and Portuguese by Hitchock 

hing Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. ~ 7 ce 
Size, 8%xl1ll. Type page, 7x10 Ingenieria Internacional Construaccion, 
ed March, 1947. Forms. close Dec 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
Pte ¥ discounts, 1 2 ‘irculation, hy Business Publishers International 
~P edition, 12,500; Portuguese edi- Corp. Printed in Spanish. Est. 1919 
) Rates per page (including Circulates to engineering and construc- 
n each language— 2 volumes)- tion in Latin America. Subscription, $3 
a $475; 4 pages, $460; 12 pages, Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
$4 + pages, $385 lished monthly. Forms close ist preced- 
iditional data see pages 240-1 ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
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statement on request. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 12,000. Rates—-Less than 1 page 
$380; 1 page, $320; 3 pages, $280 per page; 
6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $235; 18 pages 
$220; 24 pages, $200. 

Standard red, $45; ‘bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20. 


Ingenieria Internacional Industria, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
I;usiness Publishers International Corp 
Printed in Spanish. Est. 1919. Circu- 
lates to engineering and industry in 
Latin America. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84 x11\4. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close ist preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 13,000, Rates—Less than 1 page, 
$380; 1 page, $320; 3 pages, $280 per 
page; 6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $235; 18 
pages, $220; 24 pages, $200. 

Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, lst page; 
additional pages, $20. 

For additional data see pages 236- 


The Inter-American, 201 East 57th St., 
New York 22. Published by The Inter- 
American. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 24th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, (Sworn) 17,744. Rates— 


Limes l tage % Page 4% Page 
, $250.00 $125.00 $ 73.00 
6 > LL l i” 60.00 
] ro epi l yOu 66.00 





Latin American Construction Buyers 
Guide, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corp. Printed in Spanish. Est. 
1935. Advertising available only to adver- 
tisers using 1% or more pages per year of 
display ine ither Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion or Ingenieria Internacional 
Industi Published April 1 Trim size, 
8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Discounts, 15-2, 
1946. Rates—l leaf (back and front of 
sheet), $150; additional leaves, $130 per 
leaf. These rates based on advertisers 
furnishing their own inserts or provid- 
ing the publishers with complete mate- 
rial ready for photo-litho reproduction 
If the Ae tg rs provide composition, an 
idditional ch: of $25 per side of the 
leaf is abe. * Standard red, $45 per 
side of leaf. 8-page (4-leaves) insert 
furnished by advertiser, $520; 16 pages, 
$980. If contract is cancelled before 1% 
pages of advertising have been run with- 
in a 12-month period in either Ingenieria 
Internacional Construccion or Ingenieria 
Internacional Industria, the rate for the 
Buyers Guide becomes $260 per leaf ex- 
clusive of composition charge, with pro- 
portionate reduction for multiple leaves. 
Charge for bleed on photo-litho leaves 
produced by publisher, $16 per side of 
leaf. 
I 


additional data see pages 236 


Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide. 
Rates and specifications same as Latin 
American Construction Buyers Guid: 
Printe d in Sp: inish. 


Latin American Pharmaceutical and Al- 
lied Products Buyers Guide, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. Published annually in 
Spanish by Business Publishers Interna- 
tional Corp. Trim size, 8%x11 Type 
page, 7x10. Discounts, 15-2. Advertising 
available only to advertisers using 1% 
or more pages per year in El Farm- 
aceutico Rates 1 leaf, back and front 
of sheet, $150: additional leaves, $130 
These rates are based on advertisers 
furnishing their own inserts or provid- 
ing the publishers with complete mate- 
rial ready for photolitho reproduction 
If publishers provide composition, an 
additional charge of $25 per side of the 

af is made. Standard red, $45 per sid 


( of leaf. 8 page (4 leaves) insert fur 
nished by advertiser, $520; 16 pages, 
$980 If contract is canceled before 1% 
pages of advertising have been run in 
El Farmaceutico within a 12-month pe 


riod, the rate for the Buyers Guide be 
comes $260 per leaf, exclusive of com 
position charges, with proportionate re 
duction for multiple leaves. Charge for 
bleed on photolitho leave produced by 
publisher, $16 per side of leaf. Closing 
date, April 15. 

For additional data see nages 236 


Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria, 22. W 
Maple St., Chicago 10. Published by Gil- 
lette Publishing Company. Est. 1944. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 2,000. 
Rates—1 page, $200; pages, $190; 3 


pages, $190; 4 pages, $175 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





La Maquina, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 1, Ill. Published by The Canterbury 
Press. Est. 1940. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type size, 4%x6%. Pub- 


lished in Spanish bi-monthly, Jan. Forms 
close list preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,771. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
3 135.00 81.00 54.00 
a 1? 00 72.00 48.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 


MeGraw-Hill 


Digest, (30 W tind St 





New York 18 N. ¥ Published by Me 

Graw-Hill Publishing Co First issue, 
Oct., 1946. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
5% x7%. Type page, 44%x6% Published 
15th month preceding cover date. Forms 
close 26th of second month preceding 
cover date Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 20,000 total distribution of each 
issue on rotating basis feing converted 
to paid circulation at $5 per year 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
] $400.00 s°30.00 
in 360.00 "07.00 
12 1270.00 184.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% full page 


15% half page 
For additional data see pages 8-9 


ch ue 
—_- = 
El Mundo Asucarero, 2 W. 45th St... New 
York 19, Published by Mona Palmer. 
Printed in Spanish and Portuguese. Est 


1913. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Forms close 30 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dee 1945 2.380; (gross) 
2.830, Rate 
Time 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 £740.00 1k On $120.00 
7 180.00 1°0.00 90.00 
1? 150.00 10.00 60.00 
Standard red, greet range, yvellow, or 
blue 10° bleed, 10 ith and 13th in- 
sertions are for mace in El Catalogo 


A\zucarero 


Norte Revista Continental, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. Published in Spanish 
by American International Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1940. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 


lished ist Forms close 15th of 3rd 

month preceding. Agency discounts 
0. Cireulation, 160,000 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,000.00 $600.00 $325.00 
6 950.00 550.00 300.00 
12 875.00 500.00 275.00 


Standard color, 10%; bleed, 10%. 








La Nueva Democrncia, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Printed in Spanish. Pub- 
lished by Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16x 





10. Published 20th preceding Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 22.50 13.50 
12 21.25 12.75 
La Oficina, 70 Madison Ave., New York 


16. Published by Office Publications Co 
Est. 1940. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
April. Forms close Feb. 15 Agency dis- 
count, none Cireulation, $7,500 Rates 

| page $200 Dawe $100 4 page, $50 
Color, $40 





Ee 


Oficina Mecanica Moderna 
Portuguese), 431 Main St., 





(printed in 
Cincinnati 2, 


Ohio Published by Gardner Pub., Ine. 
Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x 
7% Type page, 4%x6%. Published 


March, June, Sept. and Dec. Forms close 
1 mo. prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 13,063 Rates include insertion 
in Oficina Mecanica Moderna and EI 
Taller Mecanico Moderno— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 
1 998.38 vit 00 
9 70.00 95.00 


4 50. 00 85.00 
Color rate, red or blue, $50; bleed, $20 


Oral Hyziene. (atin-Amertenn edition, 
printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hy- 
giene, pee. a est 1930. Controlled. Trim 
size, 5% Type page, 4%x7 1/6. 
P ublished> i2 Mh, Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


13,300 Rates 

Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $140.00 75.00 3 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 65.00 30.00 

Standard red, blue. $25: bleed, $8 


250 


Overseas Buyers Guides for Automotive 
Distributors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published annually in separate Span- 
ish and English editions. Est. 1934. 
Controlled Published March 1 Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type », pase, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. vertising available 
only to advertisers using 1% or more 
pages per year in “El Automovil 
Americano,” and The American Automo- 
bile (Overseas Edition). One leaf (back 
and front of sheet), $125; additional 
leaves at rate of $110 per leaf. Above 
rates are based on advertisers furnishing 
their own inserts or providing the pub- 
lishers with complete material ready for 
photolitho reproduction. If the publishers 
provide composition an additional charge 
of $25 per side of the leaf is made. 8 
page (4 leaves) insert furnished by ad- 
vertiser, $440; 16 page (8 leaves) in- 
sert, furnished by advertiser, $840. If 
contract is cancelled before 1% pages 
of advertising have been run in “El 
Automovil Americano,” or The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition) the rate 
for the Overseas Buyers Guide becomes 
$250 per leaf, exclusive of composition 
charge, with proportionate reduction for 
multiple leaves. 

Standard red, $45 per side of leaf; bleed, 
$16 per side of leaf. 4 


For additional data see pages 236-237. 


Papel e Imprenta, 22 FE. Huron 8St.. Chi- 


cago 11. Published in Spanish by David- 

son Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim 

size, &%xll% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 

lished bi-monthly Agency discounts, 

15-0 Rates 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 $5.00 


bleed, 10% 


Standard red, $30; 





Petroleo, 117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 15. 
Printed in Spanish. Est. 1934. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 
ey Forms close 3 weeks preceding. 





ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
$d 0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 125.00 $ 70.00 
3 180.00 110.00 60.00 
6 160.00 95.00 50.00 
Standard red, $35. 
CCA 
Petroleo Del Mando, 2 W. 45th St., New 


York 19. Published in Spanish by World 
Petroleum. Est. 1943. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,444; (gross), 


4,904. Production, 2,656: marketing, 806; 

others, 981 Rates 

Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $235.00 145.00 $110.00 
6 205.00 125.00 90.00 
12 175.00 105 75.00 


.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Petroleo Interamericano, 211 S. Cheyenne 
Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. Published in Spanish 
and English by Petroleum Directory Pub. 
Co. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 844x114. Type page. 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close 30 days preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

(Sworn) 4,300, Kates 

Times 1 Page % Page % if cage 
1 $200.00 $125.00 0 
3 180.00 115.00 65.00 
6 160.00 105.00 60.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 





Radio 
Michigan Ave., 
The Canterbury Press. 


Y Articulos Electricos, 360 N. 
Chicago 1. Published by 
Est. 1944. Sub- 


scription, $3 Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published ist. Forms 
close 2 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 9,592. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
6 220.00 130.00 80.00 
12 190.00 110.00 70.00 


Standard color (red), $60; bleed, 10%. 





Reporter Latino-American, El (Spanish 
section of “Shoe and Leather Reporter”), 
210 Lineotn St., Boston 11. Est 1906. 
For the Latin-American shoe mfrs., tan- 
Published 


ners, importers and agents. 

Ist issue of month. Forms close 1 week 

preceding. Circulation, 1,688. Rates—1 

page, tn i) page, $55: % page, $30. 
or, blee« c 


rra 


Revista Aeren Latino Americana, 515 
Madison Ave., New_York 22. Published 


by Revista Aerea, Inc. Est. 1937. 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished first of month. Forms close Ist 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 
1945, 6,418; (gross), 7.283. Military and 
naval aviation, 1,402; civil aviation, 3,588; 


others, 1,439. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 135.00 76.50 40.50 
12 127.50 72.25 38.25 
Standard (red, yellow and blue), $50. 





Revista Diesel, 192 Lexington Ave., New 


York 16. Published by Editorial Golova 
affiliated with Diesel Pubs., Ine. Est 
1946. Controlled. Trim size, 8x11%. Typ. 
page, 64%x9%. Published 30th. Form: 
close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Ci: 
culation, 6,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $250.00 $145.00 $ 75.01 
6 205.00 120.00 65.00 
12 175.00 110.00 60.00 
3 


Standard red, $50; blee« 
For additional data see page 195. 


=P a 
LA 
Revista Industrial, Penton Bidg., Cleve 
land 13. Ohio. Published in Spanish and 
Portuguese by Revista Industrial Pub 
Co. Est. 1943. Trim size, 11% x16%. Type 
page, 10%;x15%. Published 20th preced 
ing. Forms close 5th of 2nd month pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A 
report on request. Circulation, April. 1944 
20,245; (gross), 24,063. Mining and petr*« 
leum, 1,621: construction, 951; met 
working plants, 3,307; sugar mills, 1,24 


textiles, 1,794; machinery importe! 
967: electrical importers, 1,552; eng 
neers, 1,113; other, 7,659. Rates, both ed 
tions- 
2/8 Page 1/9 Page 
Times 3%x9% 3%x4% 
6 $180.00 $ 95.00 
12 176.00 90.00 
24 172.00 88.00 
4s 168.00 86.00 





Revista Rotaria, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1. Published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Printed in Spanish. Circulates 
in Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
countries. Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50 
Trim size, 8%xllte. Type page, 7x10", 


Published 15th preceding Forms cl 
5th of 2nd month preceding. Age 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Dec., 1% 

24,186; (gross), 28,271. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $140.00 
220.00 see.ee 


12 0.00 120.0 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10% extra. 


Skyways (Edicion En Espanol), 444 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22. Published by 
Henry Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Subscription. 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 10th of 2nd preceding month 
Agency discounts, 16-2. Circulation, 
(Swern), 7,500.. Rates -Less than 'f 


pages, $250; 12 pages, $187.50; % p: 
$175; 14 page, $87.50 
Standard color, $62.50 





Taller Mecanico Moderno, El., (printed in 
Spanish), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Published by Gardner Publications, Inc 
Est. 1940. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type pace 
4%x6%. Published quarterly, March 
Forms close one month preceding. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 


ei Rates include insertion in E 
Taller Mecanico and Oficina Mecan! ca 
Moderna. 

Times 1 Page age 
1 $190.00 $105.00 
2 170.00 95.00 


4 160. 85.00 
Color, red or blue, $50; bleed rate, $2' 





Textiles Panamericanos, 393 7th Ave. 
New York 1. Published by Panamerican 
Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim eize, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. F ‘ 
close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2. ‘| 


culation (Sworn), 2,444. Rates 

Times 1 Page lo Page y% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.0 
H 100.00 53.00 $i 
12 85.00 46.00 } ? 


Color rate $30: bleed rate, 10% extra 
For additional data see page 247. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





Tienda La, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 6 215.00 130.00 85.00 
cago eee by The Consors 12 195.00 115.00 75.00 
Press. st. 1944. ubscription, $3. ‘Trim . 

sise, 6%x8. Type page, 4426%. Pub- - - erm color, $50; bleed pages, 10% 
lished monthly, 6 weeks in advance. 





Forms close 8 weeks preceding. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), World Petroleum. 


12,268. Rates ‘See O'rL, PETROLEUM.) 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page . - 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 ~- 
6 220.00 130.00 80.00 ag:| 
12 190.00 110.00 70.00 
Standard color (red), $60; bleed, 10%. World’s Business (Printed in English 


and Spanish—2 editions—World'’s Busi- 
ress and Guia), 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by J. E. Sitterley & 


Sons, Inc. Est. 1904. Trim size, 8%x 
Universal Commerce, R. EK. O. Bidg.., 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Pub- forms élose ist. of Al 
: s se s ) preceding month. 
lished by D’Aguila Pubs., Inc. Est. 1982. (4 statement not available: publisher 





Controlled. Export radio, electrical, states 15,000 guaranteed each edition. 

viation, automotive, refrigeration, air Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

conditioning, hardware and _ industrial ONE EDITION | 
trades. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th 1 $255.00 $151 00 $ 90.00 
\wency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6 235.00 137.00 80.00 
000. Rates— 12 225.00 130.00 75.00 
es i Page \ Page % Page Space may be used in any combination 
$235.00 $145.00 $ 95.00 with Spanish Edition. GUIA. Example: 
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One page English edition 6 times and 
one page Spanish edition 6 times earn 
12 time one edition rate of $226. 
BOTH EDITIONS 
(World's Business and Guia) 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $510.00 $302.00 $180.00 
6 450.00 260.00 150.00 
12 360.00 210.00 120.00 


Standard R.O.P. color, $50 per page, per 
edition; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 239. 


~ CANADA 


Industrial Progress, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1946. Type page. 
7x10. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms 
close 15th. Circulation, 9,507; (gross). 
10,311. Metal working & mfg. plants. 
1,189; mines, 1,371; textile, 879; others, 
6,134. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 87.50 5.04 


Standard red, $59. 
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Thumb prints tell the story of Farm Implement News. Ni EWS 
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Thumb prints of everybody, from dealers and mechanics to 
factory executives, mark it as the “bible” of the farm equip- 
ment industry. A few quick facts account for the wear and INDUSTRY 
tear on Farm Implement News’ pages. It has achieved: 


The largest circulation in the farm A subscription renewal record of 
] equipment industry, 20,262 net paid 3 83.3 per cent, certified by ABC, near- 

(ABC) reaching dealers, jobbers, phenomenal for any magazine. 

manufacturers, and manufacturers’ 


representatives. 4 Widest coverage of any farm equip- 
ment publication, reaching every 

A startling increase of 58 per cent in state in the Union and 22 foreign 

? circulation during the last three years. countries. F. I. N. advertisers are 
(With a rate increase of only 20 per often surprised at the volume of ex- 
cent.) port as well as domestic inquiries. 


If you investigate, you'll find that the trade reads Farm Implement News 
with genuine affection for its authoritative, human, and humorous editorial 
personality. Those thumb prints are a stamp of approval. 
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Farm Operating Equipment 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce: Hardware) 





U. S. farmers had 1945 cash income 
of $21,551,488,000, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. An all- 
time high, this sum was divided as 
follows: Livestock and products, $11,- 
725,355,000; crops, $9,055,528,000; 
government payments, $770,605,000. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion issued figures for March, April 
and May, 1946, indicating production 
of $155,653,000, a slight decline from 
the comparable 1945 period. The 
CPA said that its system of priorities 

steel for farm machinery should 
nerease production beginning with 
July 

Preliminary figures from the 1945 
Census of Agriculture showed 6,010,- 
522 farms, a loss of 86,277 from 1940. 
Acreage increased to 1,142,818,000, 
a gain of 81,965,000. Average acre- 
age per farm in 1945 was 190.1, com- 
pared with 174 in 1940 

Farm Implement News estimated 
the number of tractors on U. S. farms 
n July 1, 1946, at 2,201,197, divided 
follows 
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The Department of Commerce gave 
following estimates of other types 
nachines on farms on Jan. 1, 1945: 

Corn pickers, 168,000; cream separa- 
1,750,995; tractor drawn corn 
binders, 86,475; listers and middle bus- 
te tractor, 313,100; listers and mid- 
busters, horse drawn, 1,217,000; 
binders, 491,815; corn and cotton 
ters, horse drawn, 3,234,190; milk- 
machines (installations), 379,325; 
and cotton planters, tractor, 255,- 
plows, mold board, horse, walking, 
peanut pickers, 11,214; 
disc tractor, 176,030; plows, 

horse drawn, 73,740; threshing 

n ines, 151,797; plows, one way disc, 
t r, 168,390; cultivators, row-crop, 
r, 1,171,250; cultivators, row- 
horse drawn, riding or walking, 
hayrakes, sulky or dump, 
275; plows, mold board, tractor, 
100; harrows, disc, tractor, 1,- 
62,600; cultivators, row-crop, one- 
harrows, disc, horse 


t 1,665; 
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New Lines Being Added by Farm Equipment Dealers 


Implement and 
Truck Dealers 


Implement and 
Hardware Dealers 


Implement and 
Automobile Dealers 


Implement Dealer 
With Filling Station 





Implement Dealer 
and Plumbing 





Implement Dealer 9.1% 
and Grain Elevator 

Implement Dealer 5.8% 
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drawn, 1,244,360; mowers, tractor, 395,- 
180; mowers, horse drawn, 419,820; 
grain drills, horse drawn, 1,220,515; 
combines, 353,923; grain binders, trac- 
tor drawn, 337,140; grain binders, horse 
drawn, 909,030; corn binders, horse 
drawn, 491,815; hay balers, pick-up, 
41,862; hay balers, power stationary, 
65,340; manure spreaders, 1,133,130; 
rakes, side delivery, 739,130; plows, 
mold board, riding, 951,080. 

On April 1, 1940, the United States 
had 6,096,789 farms, comprised of 
1,060,507,355 acres of land, valued, 
with their buildings at $33,644,263,000. 
The decline in the number of farms 
since 1930 was 3.1 per cent and in 
value, 29.7 per cent. While the total 
acreage represented a gain of 7.5 per 
cent over 1930, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that the share devoted to 
crops decreased. The value of farm 
land and buildings, though comparing 
unfavorably with 1930, represented a 
gain over 19365. 

Buildings alone were valued at $10,- 
405,086,000, while another $3,059,266,- 
000 was invested in farm implements 
and machinery. The total agricultural 
investment, therefore, was $36,703,- 
530,000, or $6,020 per farm. Farms 
of from 100 to 499 acres accounted for 
53.5 per cent of the value of land and 
buildings. 

These values were divided as follows 
by states: 


Value 
of Land, Value of 
Buildings Machinery 
State (Per Farm) (Per Farm) 
a. are $ 3,183 $ 647 
New Hampshire ... 3,758 544 
WE ) cavécogecntés 4,712 786 
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Massachusetts ....... 6,647 724 
Rhode Island ....... - 8,737 913 
Connecticut ..cccccce - 9,675 793 
DEY GED c6occececeees 6,180 1,037 
New Jersey ...ccccees 8,818 1,228 
Pennsylvania ......... 6,113 907 
My. 6540646460805046660% 6,176 7 
DED deehacacsncdeue 6,781 681 
DEED ocetocesdacesas 11,887 991 
i: cacresbaneaee 4,865 760 
WOE. ccesévdveces 6,365 961 
Minnesota .......e.++. 7,312 1,069 
i mihaevhneheeo hee 12,614 1,238 
DE ba uwinccdbeoess 4,324 406 
North Dakota ........ 6,628 1,140 
South Dakota ........ 6,976 902 
INGDERGER ccccccccssece 9,399 867 
Kansas aca caabemeees 9,092 834 
Delaware, D. of C.... 6,104 816 
0” rae 506 631 
.. Aa 3,860 295 
West Virginia ........ 2,718 202 
North Carolina ....... 2,647 217 
South Carolina ....... 2,461 217 
GO ccntccnveceses 2,223 189 
PROSE. ccciscceciccercs 6,211 459 
EEE ecscccccesess 3,070 216 
SOOEEEE scéeccccecce 2,720 262 
pO SSS rrr 1,764 159 
EES «ae ctccocees 1,632 215 
ROMER cess cvecsesse 2,108 223 
LOUISIANA .oscccscccee 2,359 292 
CRE soscecncenes 4,625 514 
DE ncn bee verecwetées 6,196 510 
REGREORE. oc cocccccceces 8,373 1,133 
Dn  thk6saceseuecoes 7,768 1,111 
WP Siduwscssewes 10,585 1,149 
err 7,550 870 
New Mexico ........-- 5,498 539 
Pe errr ee 8,321 692 
0 Ee ree 6,074 575 
Washington ....ccccee 7,264 821 
CS can ctetseesieenn 7,712 867 
"ee 16,331 1,304 
POG. dncdcecesessoss 13,321 1,186 
Farm equipment included 1,047,084 
motor trucks and 4,144,136 automo- 
biles. During 1939, farmers. spent 


$732,117,000 for feed; $549,320,000 for 
implements; $323,239,000 for gasoline 
and oil; $305,650,000 for building ma- 
terials; $217,602,000 for fertilizers and 
liming materials. The total was $2,127,- 
927,000, or 34.9 per cent of 1939 cash 
income of $6,096,799,000. 
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Farm Machines and Equipment Produced in 1945 and 1944 









































Total CQMPLETE UNITS ATTACHMENTS AND PARTS 
PRODUCT GROUP ( scaiere} Value Percent of Value Percent of 
(dollars) total value (dollars) j|total value 
1945 
Set 1b. 4 citdssuadataecbiaciches op EBS Se eee vides idieieds e++| $750,546,952 | $533,839,175 Tl.1 | $216,707,777 28.9 
Plows and listers......ssccseses a inidimtinidacdiecteniod . age 22,116,982 55.1 18,045,596 bd 
Harrows, rollers, pulverizers, and stalk CUREFSc ccccccccceccccccccce 22,598,589 17,170,119 76.0 5,428,470 24.0 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery.....ccccsccescccececcsces 43,286,005 31,944,806 73.8 11,341,199 26.2 
Cultivators and weeders...sccccccccccccecsccccsecccscccesesseccesess 33,566,766 23,486,010 70.0 10,080,756 30.0 
Sprayers, dusters, and orchard heaters....seccscceececsseees eececcece 15,976,307 13,255,109 83.0 2,721,198 17.0 
Harvesting machinery....+.+++- eescces eeccces PETTITT TTT cece 96,738,943 65,009,442 65.8 33,729,501 34.2 
Haying machinery..cccessscceeces eovscccccs weeccoseces pvasceoocecccocs 50,077,992 34,284, 596 68.5 15,793,396 31.5 
Machines for preparing crops "tor market or fOr US@scccccccccccveseses 25,230,039 18,105,070 1.8 7,124,969 28,2 
Parm elevators and blowers,.... PPTTTTITITITITITITT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT 6,144,592 5,463,754 88.9 680 ,838 ll.l 
Tractors for farm use...... eccccecesccosecocoscecooses eccccecocceoese 262,998,905 177,578,200 67.5 85,420,705 32.5 
Farm wagons, trucks and other farm transportation equipaant...ccscces 15,863,730 12,485,216 78.7 3,378,514 21.3 
Farm dairy machines....csceses MPITTTTITITITITTT TTT 46,752,224 34,056,429 72.8 12,695,795 27.2 
Snslh ted dancatdnoontodenese nendennd saadbistuanenbasodses 7,086,848 6,005,136 84.7 1,081,712 15.3 
Barnyard equipmentse.ccsscccccccceccsccecssseesesesseeessessesesseess 8,087,038 7,861,272 97.2 225,766 2.8 
Farm poultry equipment...cecccccsccsccccs coccce ee ccccccecccccooccece 24,867,825 22,600,662 90.9 2,267,163 9.1 
Miscellaneous farm equipment...cccccccccsceccseces Coccccsceccscccccces 49,108,571 42,416,372 86.4 6,692,199 13.6 
1944 
Oi ciareneiee saadeusensaual aed Oe diashiabianies see} 659,013,645 | 468,387,313 71.1 | 190,626,332 28.9 
lead i nieces ainaidebieiiaeiaiinial i ea aia voll wee| 35,885,728 18,380,210 $1.2 17,505,518 48.8 
farrows, rollers, pulverizers and stalk cutters. ceccces eccccccccecs 22,514,123 16,899,791 75.1 5,614,332 2469 
Planting, seeding, and ne MOCHINGTY cccccscccccccccccccseses 35,110,215 26,003,969 Thel 9,106,246 25.9 
Cultivators and weeders...scccovccsecsesess coccccccce ecccccce eocccece ° 30, 712 ,808 22,149,353 72.1 8,563,455 27.9 
Sprayers, dusters, and orchard ‘heaters. Coeccccccccccceccccocoocececes 13,084,717 10,840,828 2.9 2,243,889 17.1 
Harvesting machinery....escseccccsecsese coccecceces eccccccecoce ecccces 79,785,748 51,600,575 64.7 28,185,173 35.3 
Haying machinery...cccccccccccccccccccccsccessescscoesece eccccccccccs 44,742,817 31,029,859 69.4 13,712,958 3.6 
Machines for preparing crops for market for for uS@...sccccceccsesees 21,311,561 16,221,950 76.1 5,089,611 23.9 
Farm elevators and blowers...... Sccccccccccccocce Sedncoceccoececes cece 4,584,738 3,675,954 80.2 908 , 784, 19.8 
Tractors for furm use..... eeccccce MPTTTTITTTTTITTT TTT TTT TTT TT ecoee| 247,112,224 170,152,542 68.8 76,959,682 31.2 
Farm wagons, truck and other farm transportation equipment . cocccccces 10,912,937 7,385,187 67.7 3,527,750 32.3 
Farm dairy machines....cegeceees eoverccecccccceseces cecccccccccecs ccc 36,127,192 25,543,623 70.7 10,583,569 29.3 
Barn e@-uipment...cccesscccees PPTTTTITITITTTIITTTTTT TTT TTT TT ete eecee 6,985 ,577 5,975,307 85.5 1,010,270 14.5 
Barnyard equipment..esccccssecccsecvececes TITITITITITILI TTT TTT ° 7,183,759 6,978,793 97.1 204 , 966 2.9 
Farm poultry equipment....ccccessccnces Soccececes eocccecccccevcccece ° 21,326,393 15,209,782 90.1 2,116,611 9.9 
Miscellaneous farm equipment..... Ce ererccceeescceseesess eccceccece eee 41,633,108 36,339, 590 87.3 5,293,518 12.7 
—_—l/nieau of the Census 
Farm population of the United commodity breakdown of 1939 sales of the industry’s total business during 


States in 1940 was 30,546,894, of which 
330,706 was classified as urban farm 
and the remainder rural farm. 


farm implement-tractor-hardware deal- 
ers representing 67 per cent of volume 
in that year: 


1945 involved service operations. Dur- 
ing the year the industry produced re- 
placements for tractors amounting to 


C f lassifvi il $85,420,705 (wholesale). This figure 
ensus figures, classifying retail es- % of i t includ ] t arts 
tablishments by major interests, are ne. Se we eee eee oo 
; ; d Farm implements, machinery, and which dealers acquired from other 
unsatisfactory in an attempt to ap- equipment ...../............e ee senes 17.2. . week ae elk mkete teemeins 
praise the retail farm implement field. ardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- mpeg A sige Regen grantor ‘ 
Th - DE, <n isvithnigredhanaannnd cheba chen 5.8 turers, who do not seek original equip- 
e Bureau reported 10,499 farm im- Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers...... 0.7 & hestness bat whe cell in aubetes- 
plement-tractor-hardware stores, with eatin plumbing equipment and a eee ee ee eee 
ae SEND cosccscnccccnccncceccscncoces 0.6 tial quantity to the industry’s dealers 
1939 sales of $344,433,000, consider- Lighting, electrical supplies (except th » auch oth h ] uto- 
ably less than the wholesale value of household appliances) ‘aap abeeibade 0.1 rough such other channels as auto 
Household appliances (electric and gas) 0.9 motive wholesalers, etc. Neither does it 


fa i i ‘ : ; 
farm implements and tractors sold in Hay, grain, fead, fertilizers, farm and | | include much accessory equiupment 
at year. © Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock....... 0.8 such as starting and lighting systems, 

Bureau also listed 29,147 hardware Building materials, roofing ........... 1.0 ngs : b : hich tor 
stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The Motor vehicles (new) (cars and trucks) 2.4 tractor seats, cabs, etc., which tracto 
farm implement sctieites elec o- tved ag one FUCKS «.-+.eee-eeeeeeee ry dealers acquire direct from the manu- 

7aso ° ° DP eccceceescocececes ° : 

mention .- the automotive yee ee esate onl giher aurvibon eR Sh 35 facturers of such equipment and not 
ne Grail’. occvssisdadmiecemenenas 3.8 from the manufacturers who are in- 


tion, where the census reported 1,170 
“motor vehicle—farm implement deal- 


cluded in the Bureau of the Census 
farm equipment industry surveys. Like- 


ors,” with sales of $88,007,000. Service wise it does not include the market for 
Perhaps the best estimate is that service shop equipment, now rapidly 
of Farm Implement News, which re- While the Bureau of the Census re- expanding. Nor does it include a sub- 
ported the existence of 22,000 rated ports total sales of farm equipment stantial volume of tires for replace- 
who carry amounting to $750,546,952 (wholesale ments on tractors and implements. 


farm equipment dealers, 
complete stocks and perform all of the 
myriad services demanded by the 
march of agriculture. Their sales are 
considerably in excess of one billion 
dollars annually, since farmers are con- 
sistent buyers of motor trucks, fencing 
and many other products which are 
not classified as farm equipment by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
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value) for 1945, this amount does not 
accurately reflect the industry’s opera- 
tions for the year. Of this amount, 
only $533,839,175 represented the sale 
of complete units, the remaining $216,- 
707,777 coming from the sale of parts 
and attachments necessary for the re- 
pair of machines already in service on 
farms. 


Thus approximately 30 per cent of 


Many other exceptions could be men- 
tioned. 

Light is shed upon the industry's 
service or maintenance operations by 
the first report of the Continuous Mar- 
ket Survey Program recently inaug- 
urated by Implement & Tractor, which 
shows that dealers are doing a gross 
annual volume of $292,000,000 in serv- 
icing and overhauling tractors and 
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IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR—The Key to 5 Great Markets 


TRACTORS & IMPLEMENTS: Tractors, 

= tillage and seeding implements, har- 
vesting and haying machines and other 
equipment and farm supplies sold at re- 
tail by 25,000 farm equipment dealers to 
6,000,000 farmers normally approximates 
$1,000,000,000 in annual retail sales. 
Tractors alone account for about $450,- 
000,000 of this volume. 


COMPONENT PARTS AND RAW MA- 
* TERIALS: Farm equipment manufac- 
turers normally use 2,000,000 tons of 
metal each year. These manufacturers 
also purchase tremendous quantities of 
component parts—radiators, tires, clutches, 
bearings, stampings, gears, axles, batter- 
ies, and many other parts used in produc- 
ing and assembling farm machines. 


3 REPLACEMENT PARTS: More than a 
* million tractors are overhauled or 
serviced each year in dealers’ service 
shops affording a gross income of about 
$350,000,000 which is in addition to deal- 
ers’ income from new equipment sales. 
This means sales of pistons and rings, 
gaskets, V-belts, spark plugs, oil filters, 
clutch facing, bearings, brake lining and 
other replacement parts needed to repair 
and service fatm machines and tractors. 


4 SHOP EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS: Ke- 
* tail farm equipment dealers, who 
service the nation’s farm machines, rep- 
resent a market for hoists, jacks, electric 
drills, lathes, compressors, valve tools, 
welding equipment, mechanic’s hand tools 
and other shop equipment and supplies. 
lotal value of equipment now in dealers’ 
shops is between $35,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000. Dealers normally spend between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000 for new shop 


tools and equipment each year. 


ALLIED LINES: Retail farm equip- 
*" ment dealers are broadening their 
lines. They are selling farm freezers, 
appliances, water systems, irrigation 
equipment, gasoline engines, electric 
lighting systems, electric welders, poultry 
and dairy equipment and many other 
items. Sdles of oils and greases alone 


amount to $380,000,000 annually. 


Implement & Tractor 
Is the Key— 


1&T is the key to these five great markets 
because it provides coverage of all divi- 
sions of the farm equipment industry— 
more than 15,800 paid circulation to 
dealers and jobbers; 1,900 to manufac- 
turers, engineers and sales represent- 
atives. It reaches the important buying 
influences in all branches of the industry. 


Editorial Scope 


1&T has a balanced editorial program 
that is geared to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the entire industry. Special 
articles for each group—manufacturer, 
jobber and dealer are regularly featured. 
These articles are prepared by an experi- 
enced, capable editorial staff which main- 
tains continuous contact with all divisions 
of the industry. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR is the only pub- 
lication serving the farm equipment in- 
dustry ever to receive an award for out- 
standing “editorial achievement.” Such 
recognition was given to 1&T in the Ninth 
Annual Editorial Achievement Compe- 
tition, conducted by /ndustrial Marketing. 


The first publication in the industry to 
recognize service for tractors and power 
equipment as an indispensable part of re- 
tailing, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR was first 
to publish a special Service Shop Section, 
in which it has continuously published 
more service editorial matter than any 
other publication. It carries the largest 
volume of exclusive advertising from 
manufacturers of servicing equipment 
and replacement parts. 


Special Services 


1 THE RED TRACTOR BOOK: The orig- 
= inal, standard annual specification 
and data reference manual for tractors 
and power farming equipment. Pub- 
lished every year since 1916. Contains 
complete illustrated and tabulated speci- 
fications on all makes of tractors and 
power machines; specifications on brake 
lining, clutch facing, engines, magnetos, 
lubrication, piston rings, spark plugs, 
tires and other tractor component parts; 
official reports of all Nebraska Tractor 
Tests. Furnished without extra charge to 
all IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR subscribers, 
with large additional bulk sales to manu- 
facturers. The 1946 Edition contained 
454 pages and carried advertising from 
164 manufacturers. 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL NUMBER: 

# An industry service originated by 
1&T, first issue of July each year. Pro- 
vides authentic statistics on tractor and 
implement production, distribution and 
sales, farm and crop data, all interpreted 
in terms of future trends and potentials. 
Contains regular annual estimate of trac- 
tor population of each county and state, 
together with data on farm buying power 
and number of farms per county. Tenth 
Annual Statistical Number, July 12, 1947. 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE NUMBER: 
* An annual issue originated by 1&T 
to provide retailers with extra tuneup 
and overhauling helps at start of annual 
season for reconditioning tractors and 
farm equipment. Only issue of its kind 
published for the industry. Fifth An- 
nual Number, Nov. 2, 1946; Sixth An- 
nual Number, Nov. 15, 1947. 


MILLARD’S FARM EQUIPMENT Di- 
® RECTORY: Oldest publication of its 
kind in the industry, established in 1885. 
Complete listing of manufacturers, mak- 
ing more than 7,500 products, sources of 
supply for parts for obsolete implements. 
Distributed free to IMPLEMENT & 
TRACTOR subscribers. 


CONTINUOUS MARKET SURVEY: 
® To provide manufacturers with use- 
ful and valuable market data, 1&T re- 
cently inaugurated a Continuous Market 
Survey Program. Copies of the first re- 
port of this survey, covering all phases of 
the retail operations of 9,700 of 1&T’s over 
15,000 dealer subscribers, are available 
to executives. This program enables 1&T 
to provide all the answers for manufac- 
turers interested in the farm equipment 
and supplies market. 


Market Coverage 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR has a total net 
paid A.B.C. circulation in excess of 
19,700. This circulation is tailored to fit 
the market. 


In the 20 states having 81.1 per cent of 
the retail outlets, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 
concentrates 81.9 per cent of its circu- 
lation. 


In the 20 states leading farm income, 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 82 
per cent of its circulation. 


In the 17 states leading in numbers of 
tractors in use (states having over 50,000 
tractors) and representing 80.5 per cent 
of the total U. S. tractor population, 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 79.5 
per cent of its circulation. 


In the 18 states accounting for more than 
78 per cent of the total investment in 
equipment on f arms, . IMPLEMENT & 
TRACTOR concentrates 83 per cent of its 
circulation, 


In the 27 states representing 87.6 per cent 
of the total electrified farms, IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR concentrates 82.4 per cent of 
its circulation. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


“The Business Paper of The Farm Equipment Industry” 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Established 1886 
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Member A. B. C. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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other equipment in use on the nation’s 
six million farms. This nation-wide 
survey which covered all phases of the 
retail operations of 9,500 merchants in- 
dicates that 87.8 per cent of the dealers 
are now operating service shops, that 
the average shop is annually overhaul- 
ing 83.4 tractors and that the average 
dealer is doing an annual service vol- 
ume of $21,679. On this basis virtually 
a million tractors are overhauled an- 
nually. 

The high potential of the maintenance 
and repair market is indicated by 
Implement & Tractor’s estimate of 2,- 
223,913 tractors on U. S. farms as of 
July 1, 1946. Other data point to an 
average overhaul for each tractor of 
approximately once every two years 

The maintenance operations of the 
retail industry increased greatly by 
necessity during the war years. Farm- 
ers unable to obtain new equipment 
were forced to prolong the use of old 
machines. Dealers, deprived of sales 
of new merchandise, were forced to 
depend upon service for existence. 
Many learned for the first time how to 
operate their service shops properly 
and profitably and how to provide effi- 
cient service most effectively. 

To provide this. service, 
were compelled to install new shop 
equipment and other servicing facili- 
ties. Such equipment was scarce, and 
much of that acquired will call for 
early replacement, while that unobtain- 
able during the war years will be in- 
stalled as rapidly as it becomes avail- 
Based on manufacturers’ sur- 
veys, the value of shop equipment now 
being used by dealers is between 35 and 
10 million dollars 

According to /&T’s survey, dealers 
normally spend between three and five 
dollars a year for new shop 
Because of the backlog 
years this annual ex- 
will be substantially in- 
creased during the next few years. 
Prominent among early indicated pur- 
chases are lathes, electric drills, hoists, 
other 


retailers 


able. 


million 
equipment 
from the war 
penditure 


jacks, grinders and numerous 
shop tools. 

revealed in this 
survey report, indicate service opera- 
tions and trends. In 1945 the average 
was employing 3.15 mechanics, 


Some other data, 


dealer 
but indicated that he would add an- 
other 2.6 when available. 


Dealers are also adding additional 


lines, some of which are not included 
in the Bureau of the Census farm 
equipment survey and which involve 
pecial service and installation quali 


fications. The survey indicated that 25.5 


per cent are equ pped to make elec- 


trical installations; 55.3 per cent to 
ervice and install water systems, 41.4 
per cent handle pumps and service and 


> — 


8.2 per cent make irrigation installa- 


merchandising ac 


— 


Livitie are being 


additional 
reflected in the sales 


of water systems, electric motors, elec- 
tric welde1 fence, home freezers, tires, 


ealcium chloride, oils 
irriga- 


storage batteries, 


and greases, fertilizers, seeds, 
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tion equipment, dairy equipment, air 
compressors, hand tools and many other 
items which are required in the opera- 
tion of modern mechanized farms. 

All of these added activities are 
reflected in the financial statements of 
farm equipment retailers. According to 
I&T’s study, one-third of the dealers 
have annual volume of $75,000 or more 
and 55 per cent are doing more than 
$50,000 in sales and service. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

First Report of Continuous Market 

Survey 

Imple ment & Tractor has issued this 
market study, the first report of the 
publication’s continuous survey, which 
was based on a poll of 9,500 of its 
15,000 retail subscribers. The study 
provides the answers to questions on 
merchandising activities involving “full 
lines,” “short lines,” rural electrifica- 
tion, dairy equipment, etc.; service ac- 
tivities, number of shops, contemplated 
equipment additions, extent of new 
building, modernization of present es- 
tablishments and many other details. 


Associations 

Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Assn 285 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Farm Equipment 
Dearborn St., Chicago 

National Farm Chemurgie Council, 
50 W. Broad Tower, Columbus, O. 


Institute, 608 S. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulca- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
riod ending June 30, 1946.] 


@ 


Agricultural Engineering, 30x 229, St. 
Joseph, Mich Published by Am. Society 
of Agricultural Engineers Est 1920 


Trim size, 8%x11\. 


Subscription $3 
7 Published 10th. Forms 


Type page, 7x10 


close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 

tla 2.797; (gross), 3,002, Agricul 
tural engineers of state and federal 
agencies serving agriculture, 857; agri- 


cultural engineers and executives of the 
equipment and materials industries serv 
7 student-members of 


ing agriculture, 675: 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 


eer 178; public and college libraries, 
96; engineers 7 others, 603 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 76.00 $ 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Standard color rate, $30; bleed, no charge. 


oy 


Digest, 139 N. 





Bl 


Agricultural Leaders’ 


( irk St., Chicago 2 Published by C. L. 
Mast, Jr Est. 1919 Subscription, $2 
Trim size 54 x8 14 Type page, 4%x7 
Published list, except June, Aug. and Dec. 

9 


Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15- 


Circulation, March, 1946, 27,521 (gross), 


29.371. Home econ cs teachers, 10,322: 
gricultural teachers 6,562 extension 

igwents, 9,842: other 735 Rates 
rimes l Page % Page % Page 
2° Re r £755 00 $ 93.00 
00 
140.00 86.00 

Bleed, 10% Standard red, $50 


CCA 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Bidg 
Mount Morris, lil. Published by Watt 
Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8% 
xll. Type page, 7x10%. Published Ist 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec. 1945, 12,059; (gross) 

: Rates—1l1 page, $225; % page 
$150; % page, $80. 





Buyer’s Guide and Implement Repair Di- 
rectory, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 65, 
lll. Published by Farm Implement News 
Co. Est. 1888. Distributed to subscrib- 
ers. Trim size. 5%x8%. Type page, 4% 


x7% Published March Forms close 
Feb Ist Agency discounts, 0-2 Cir 
culation, 22,000. Rates—l1 page, $140; 


page, $70; %4 page, $35. 





Bastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- 
hicles, Drexe] Bldg., Philadelphia, 6. Pub- 
lished by Grant Wright. Est. 1907. Sub 
scription, $1. Trim size, 10%x12%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 page % page 
1 $75.00 $50.00 
70.00 45.00 


12 . 40.00 
Color, $40 page; bleed, no charge. 





Electricity on the Farm. 
(See ELECTRICAL. ) 





Farm Equipment Retailing, 1014 Locust 


St., St. Louis 1. Published by Farm 
Equipment Retailing, Inc. Est. 1886 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%&xl1l! 


Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 17,041. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $190.00 $ 97.50 $ 50.0 
6 170.00 90.00 46.00 
12 160.00 85.00 45.00 


Standard red, orange, green, $65 extra 


for first page; bleed, 15% extra. 


@ 


Farm Implement News, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 5. Est. 1882. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 2 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 19,354: (gros 

19.764. Dealers and jobbers, 16,298; ma 





facturers, 1,383; mfrs. representative 
844; others, 1,394. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 | 

1 $190.00 $102.00 $ 52 
13 156.00 80.00 44 


26 150.00 76.00 4/ 
Color, $60 extra (red or Persian orange) 
special matched colors, $110. Bleed, 15% 
extra. 

Fo additional data see pave Lee 








Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1560 
Broadway, New York 23. Published by 
Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub. Co 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Page size, 
7%x10. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 5th of publication month. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 


Color rate, $25 per page; bleed, no extra 


charge. 


Implement & Tractor, Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 
Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 155 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l!% 
Type page, 7x10. Published fortnight'y, 
Saturday Forms close 2 weeks preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
18,829; (gross), 19,381. Dealers and 
bers, 15,800; manufacturers, 1,149; m 
facturers’ and jobbers’ representat 
767; others, 1,649. Rates— 





14 Page 


Times 1 Page 2 M% e 
1 $190.00 $100.00 : 
6 165.00 87.00 ; 
3 155.00 81.00 t 
26 145.00 76.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 15%. 
: additional data ¢ page 255 
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FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





Implement Recerd, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Published by Osgood 
Murdock. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Trim size 8%x11\. 
Published 5th. Forms close 28th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,057; 
(zross), 2,497. Dealers & jobbers, 1,162; 
mfrs., 150; mfrs. & jobbers representa- 
tives, 362; others, 413. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page ¥% Page 
} $ 75.v0 45.00 $ 27.u0 
8 71.25 42.75 25.65 

67.50 40.50 24.30 

st: andard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 


Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Published by Implement Trade Journal 
Est. 1885 Trim size, 64%x9% Type 
e, 5x8. Published March 1. Forms 
‘ Feb. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 20,000, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
Standard red, $26 for one page; $10 extra 
for each additional page. Other colors, 
$35 per page. Bleed, 15%. 


Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1011 
nber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
ished by J. C. Walker Est. 1887. 


~ 


I 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
7 page, 7x10 Published lst. Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
tion, 3,830. Rates 
s 1 Page % Page % Page 
$7 0 $ ; ) $ 21.60 
6 68.40 ees 20.52 
12 64.80 3 19.44 


Color rate, $25 page; Money 15%. 


Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published b 
Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1916. 
Individual copy, $1. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published March 1. 
Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 26,000. Flat 
page rate, $300; % page, $150; % page, 


Standard red, $85; bleed, 10%. 





The Spokesman and Harness World, 913 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Est. 1884. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
13-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 55.00 $ 40 3 
. 4 37.50 22.5 


12 33.34 18. +4 
Standard we (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Tractor Field Book, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago Est 1916 Per copy, $1.00. 
Published by Farm Implement News Co. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published Feb 5th. Forms close Jan. 





15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

25,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 

Color rates on request. Bleed, 15% 

extra, net 

Wisconsin Implement Dealer, 2039 Win- 

nebago St., Madison 4. Published by Wis- 

consin Implement Dealers Co. Est. 1935. 

Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
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page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 1,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50. 4 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
6 47.9 29.17 14.17 
12 43. 7 27.09 13.76 


Color rates on request. 





CANADA 





Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg. Est. 1904. Published 
by Home Publishing Co., Ltd. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
ieere, Published 7th. Forms close ist. 
Circulation 


gency discounts, 15-2. 
ne 1946, 6,919. Rates— 
1 Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 45.00 24, 00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 


Farm Equipment Dealer, 341 Church St., 
Toronto 2, Ont Est 1945. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Published 
Agency discounts, 





8xl1l1\%. Type page 
Ist. Forms close 10th 


15-2. Circulation, 6,010. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 “a 99 00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 + ee 24.75 
76.00 0 23.26 


12 
Standard color, $25; apend 10%. 
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Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 





While the sale of cut flowers and 
blooming plants in 1945 exceeded 
$300 million, the peak apparently has 
not been reached. A further gain of 
11 percent was registered during the 
first half of 1946 


The number of retail outlets has 
reached 20,000, according to trade 
estimates 

After the cessation in 1940 of im- 


ports of tulip bulbs from the Nether- 
lands and in 1941 of lily bulbs from 
Japan, the industry began develop- 
ment of home supplies. Oregon has 
become an important source of Easter 


lily bulbs, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Maryland being others. The tulip 
industry has been fostered in Mich- 


igan, on Long Island and in the North- 
Domestic supplies do 
however 


states. 
meet demand, 


western 
not yet 

Flowers by air is the latest develop- 
ment in the trade. If it is found that 
the public will meet the cost of air 
transportation of flowers, the kind 
and quality available in many markets 
radical changes. 


will undergo 


There are three major divisions in 
the horticulture industry — florists, 
nurserymen and seedsmen. All are in- 
timately related, but each division is 
generally considered a separate indus- 
try. The largest group includes the 
producers and retailers of cut flowers 
and plants, together with their jobbers 
and wholesale commission merchants. 

The retail and producing phases of 
all branches of the horticultural indus- 
try are closely aligned and are often 
interlocking. Following are the groups 
which compose this market: 


*Greenhouses that sell at retail exclu- 


sively : ; see 10,751 
*Greenhouses vholesale growers 4,371 
(Sell more than 50% of crops to 
retailers or through wholesale 
commission |} ises) 
Metropolitan Florists—buy all of 
their k from other growers and 
wholesale commission houses... 5.000 
Nurseries bee -». 8,056 
Wholesale Commission Merchants... 432 
Seed, Bulb and Supply Distributors 1.000 


9,610 


*These growers also have extensive out- 
door plantir 

Of the above, 27,308 have credit 
ratings in “The Florists’ Credit Guide,” 
published by The Florists’ Credit As- 
sociation. 

About 95% of all producers of 
flowers, large and small, operate re- 
tail departments. This means that there 
are about 20,000 retail outlets for cut 
flowers and plants and that more than 
70% of them have producing proper- 
ties. 

With the exception of retailers in 
areas, retailers and pro- 
ducers of cut flowers and plants are 
considered to be the same 
Florists generally 
part of their 


metropolitan 
generally 


firms or individuals. 
attempt to produce a 
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Retail Florists, 1939 


Florists 
Sales 
No. (600) 
DE: csesesbasenetesé 116 833 
DE. covasheepwesees se 28 312 
PEED co coceestseo wes 82 643 
GL. eeveacsctcumes 1,468 11,130 
CEE ccesenessedcteese 124 1,323 
Commecticout ..cccccccces 300 3,354 
DE 2400660000004 4 55 451 
District of Columbia ... 98 2,193 
RRND Reeceusocenhe de ci 239 1,329 
TE scseeasecane wa 172 1,582 
DD asedddseeasoetenmse 38 363 
DE scecscenneesenees 1,096 10,603 
DEE ccccccecenccsones 395 3,336 
MU Kébdeesoecdessoweaes 239 2,290 
PONE accsocévoecceeess< 159 1,328 
! ~“<eeedéevecenecds 161 1,644 
EAE, kc cccccecccece. 139 1,186 
DD sa dncseosscocedenes 146 1,105 
DUE cacdscsccocccecs 273 1,930 
Massachusetts .......... 900 8,539 
pS Tee 703 6,335 
DEEEEEEL ceseceescccs eh 2,757 
re ee 93 472 
DE ecabsdadéerosetice 379 3,870 
DEES con cceseeceeses 43 654 
PEN. cccecccceceusces 126 1,124 
DEGMEEE cucecesceebecenes 12 111 
New Hampshire ........ 74 806 
i Sn sneguseceueu 803 6,835 
BUG BEGEIGD ccccecccecec 27 225 
Be  concesseons a6 2,291 24,896 
North Carolina .......... 186 1,440 
BOGTGR DMOGR ccccccccrese 21 251 
GED caccecocevectcececcee 1,035 8,764 
CORPRMOTRE cccccccccccccce 157 1,602 
CREE ccasesesecoesomes 72 1,432 
Pennsylvania ...........- 1,363 12,473 
Pn? DT sceceves mes 139 1,188 
South Carolina .......... 128 755 
South Dakota ..........--. 35 244 
TNS. cccscoccnseaes 174 2,217 
BOD secccoececescssmece 718 4,989 
DY ééecneendeeseen 60 549 
WHOS $cupsccceess 33 343 
WHEE Geseseecesesss ee 182 2.064 
WERNER cocceseces. ox 222 2.184 
West Virginia ..... oa 101 1,249 
rrr 312 3,364 
Wyoming ........... men 33 174 
a Se ererrry erat 16,055 $148,741 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Bureau of the Census 
About 150 florists reporting to the Bu- 
reau of the Census had sales 138 per cent 
above the 1939 level during the first half 
of 1946. 





retail, buying the re- 
mainder from wholesale growers or 
from wholesale commission merchants 
in the nearest flower shipping center. 
A 1939 survey by the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists showed 432 wholesale com- 
merchants. 


stock sold at 


mission 

The survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison for the Society of 
American Florists gave this breakdown 


of the geographic distribution of 
growers: 

Growers 
with 
over 

30.000 

Growers Sq. Ft. 
Whole- Who of 

sale Also Bench 

State Growers Retail Area 
BEE sicescdunte 13 52 3 
BSTEGRR ccvsccccceces 1 7 ae 
ee 5 45 2 
COMGOTRER ccccccecess 281 403 41 
PEELED 41 136 6 
Connecticut ......... 39 357 28 
SED scseccecuce 4 26 2 
ce Gh, sececcecesecesas 11 2 1 

ROE cccoescovcceses 255 88 , 

SD, <c¢0ceenes 12 82 4 
Pare ree ee oes - 
DE «6ecsenbbe 006002 6 38 1 


Dt cdencatde nineee 169 575 21 
DE  éctunapmesnad 81 263 18 
Dh shndecssoesepeace 73 239 & 
PEED 606s chose bode 42 167 2 
DE osaedusstecs 17 77 3 
DE ocvpedceeses 23 52 3 
Dy - sebeengevaceus 103 131 1 
DEE céoteneddent 63 186 5 
Massachusetts ...... 255 715 22 
Be edb dh ce 210 497 7 
Ree, 55 272 4 
Mississipp! .......... 14 37 2 
SEE otecsactevsr 104 269 + 
DE. ecéceccsteus 5 32 3 
Pr Tore 27 115 3 
BONO socsccdcsccce ae 4 ae 
New Hampshire 14 102 3 
Mew SOTGGY cecceccse 319 884 22 
New Mexico ........ 6 17 - 
New York, outside ot 315 888 32 
Long Island ......... 109 616 17 
New York City ..... 7 17 ihe 
Staten Island ........ 10 16 2 
North Carolina ..... 37 82 § 
North Dakota ....... 4 11 | 
i icanthewtenakss . 326 680 27 
CD. cescesenasn 22 134 4 
Pee eae 143 7 
Pennsylvania ........ 355 666 30 
Rhode Island ........ 30 159 2 
South Carolina ...... 10 85 2 
South Dakota ... 5 17 2 
Tennessee iokeekse .. 119 7 
Ee seeseens eS 335 8 
 606666aGee0s 5 20 2 
ND. Licchetctn ce 22 55 ' 
We. exndeuesses 55 193 6 
Washington ......... 159 376 1] 
West Virginia ....... 13 65 3 
WORE ccscccccecs 125 176 10 
TT ccengnedeus 1 10 
i hebsdahen cane 4,371 10,761 40 


The 1939 Census of Horticulture re- 
ported 16,708 establishments growing 
flowers and vegetables under glass. 
They had 205,115,000 sq. ft. of area, 
and an output having a wholesale value 
of $78,531,000. 

Establishments growing flowers, bulbs, 
plants and flower and vegetable seeds 
in the open numbered 15,992. Acre- 
age was 68,807, and sales $19,662,000 
at wholesale prices. Many growers are 
in both categories, so that the figures 
represent some duplication. 

To maintain flowers in fresh condi- 
tion, retailers require modern re- 
frigerating machines, walk-in coolers 
and display cases. Depending on what 
flowers are being held, proper tem- 
perature varies from 40 to 50 degrees. 
For retailers, refrigerator operation 
costs range from $6 to $50 per month. 

Approximately 2,000 firms and indi- 
viduals, operating the larger green- 
houses, require refrigeration to condi- 
tion cut flowers before delivery to the 
wholesale markets. This requires from 
12 to 20 hours in temperatures of 48 
to 55 degrees. 

The 432 wholesale commission 
chants engaged in distributing cut 
flowers and plant supplies to the retail 
trade employ large storage coolers for 
preserving and conditioning cut flowers 


er- 


before delivery or shipping to the retail 
trade. 
Nurserymen 


The demand for food crops a1 
interest.in the victory garden program 
have increased home plantings of fruit 
trees, bush fruits and berry plan's 1" 
such great proportions that nursery 
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FLORISTS, NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN 





men were cleaned out of available 
stock in the past two selling seasons. 
Large demand for small ornamental 
stock, which the homeowners could 
plant themselves, accompanied that 
phenomenon. Sales by nurserymen in 
those seasons were limited only by the 
labor obtainable. Despite the shortage 
of help, many firms handled a record 
business by mail, express and freight. 
Landscape planting and the sale of 
large trees and large evergreens were 
imited because of the larger labor re- 
quirements. 

The investment of the average 
nurseryman is considerable, and he is 
a large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 
pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

There were 734 establishments whole- 
saling flowers and nursery stock with 
sales of $42,987,000 listed in the 1939 
Census of Business. The 1939 Census 
of Service Establishments listed 1,148 
landscape gardening and tree surgery 
service units reporting receipts of 
$13,574,000. 


Seedsmen 

There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) wholesal- 
ers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 


growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 
are of about an equal amount. 

Seed Trade Buyers Guide reported 
1944 production of vegetable seeds at 
293,731,000 lbs., declining to 244,- 
703,000 in 1945. The 1939-43 aver- 
age was 248,761,000. 


Associations 

American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental MHorticulturists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Assn., 356 
Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
for the six-month period 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, 








American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn 

St., Chicago 4. Est. 1904. Published by 

American Nurseryman Pub. Co. Sub- 

scription, $2. Trim size, 854x11%. 

Type page, 6%x10. Published ist and 
15th. Forms close 10 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 5,943. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 41.25 $ 20.63 
6 67.50 33.75 16.88 
12 60.00 30.00 15.00 
24 52.50 26.25 13.13 

Bulletin of American Dahlia Society, 150 

Front St., New York 5. Est. 1915. Sub- 

scription, $3. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 

lished quarterly from Feb. Forms close 

_— preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ate - 

Tim: 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 27.00 $ 15.00 
t 42.50 22.95 13.50 

Florists?’ Exchange and Horticultural 


Trade World, 448 W. 37th St., New York 
18, ublished by A. T. De La Mare Co., 





Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Type 
page 9%x11%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
0-3 rculation, 8,893. Rates per inch 

. tl $2.40; 13 times, $2.35; 26 times, 
- 2 times, $2.00. 

Florists Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


me Published by Florists’ Pub. Co. 
= ‘97. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
~ 8x ‘ Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Thu ay. Forms close Friday. Agency 
iS t none, Circulation, 14,499. 
er page 1 time, $105; 12 times, 
$82.50; 52 times, $75 


circulation 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


figures shown are 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 209 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published 
by Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. 


Est. 1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 


preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,555; 

(gross), 7,976. Retail florists, 6,934; 

seeere, ie | agen % P 

‘imes age age Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 ‘ar ~4 
6 120.00 65.00 40.00 
12 115.00 60.00 35.00 


_— red, yellow, blue, green, orchid, 





Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 
St. Louls Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. Pub- 
lished by Southern Florist Pub. Co. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
6%x10. Published Friday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 6 Page 4 Page 
$ 52.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 
13 45.00 23.00 13.00 
26 40.00 22.00 12.00 
52 37.50 20.00 10.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $10. 





Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 13. Published by Tele- 


Sraph Delivery Service. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published ist. Forms 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 72.00 37 22.50 


’ .50 
Color rates on request; bleed, $15. 
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CANADA 





Canadian Florist, 57 Simcoe S&St. &., 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. Published by 
Lakeside Publications. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $1.60. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th and 
20th. Forms close 1 week receding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1,540. Rates, per ‘page—l1 time, $60; 
times, $54; 24 times, $51. 

Fractions, pro rata, 





Canadian Horticulture and Home Maga- 
sine, Oshawa, Ont. Published by Lake- 
side Pubs. Est. 1877. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, $%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published list of first 6 mos.; 16th July, 





Sept. & Nov. Forms close 20th; ist for 

last 3 issues. Agency discounts, 16-2. 
Circulation, 11,319. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $105.00 66.70 3 28.35 

96.60 50.40 26.25 

9 96.60 50.40 26.25 

SEEDS 





County Agents Directory & Reference 
Book, 223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 
Published by Seed Trade Reporting Bu- 
reau. Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 





Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 7,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $145; % page, $85; % 


page, $55. Standard color, 25% additional; 
bleed, 15% additional. 





Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and Directory, 
211 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Published 
by National Seedsman Publications. Est. 
1915. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Dec. 1. Forms close Nov. 165. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,500. Rates—1 page, $130; 2 pages, $230; 
4 pages, $425; % page, $80; % page, $55. 





Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn &8t., 
Chicago 2. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x16 Type page, 9%xi5. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, 3,087. Rates per inch—Open, $4.25; 
12 times, $3.50; 26 times, $3; 52 times, 
$2.75. 


5% on ads 8 ins. or larger. 
10% on ads 15 ins. or larger. 
15% on ads 30 ins. or larger. 
20% on ads 60 ins. or larger. 





Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. Est. 1915. Published by National 
Seedsman Publications. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published first and third days. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,580; (gross), 
5,004. Retailers, wholesalers, seed grow- 
ers and employes, 3,445; others, 1,211. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $126.00 $ 69.00 42.00 
6 108.00 68.00 35.00 
12 96.00 54.00 32.00 
24 86.00 0 


\ 48.00 27.00 
Standard color, 25% additional; bleed, 


15% additional. 





Southern Seedsman, 439 Moore Bldg., San 
Antonio 6, Tex. Published by L. Kemper 
Wilson. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,266. Rates 


Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
$125.50 $ 70.50 $ 42.0¢ 

6 107.50 60.50 36.00 
12 96.00 64.00 32.00 
Standard blue, red, yellow, 25%; bleed, 


Cc 
Lv Yo. 
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.. THE Weekly MAGAZINE 


OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


THE LEADING ABC PAPER COVERING THIS FIELD 


COVERS FOUR BASIC PROCESSING DIVISIONS 


Packers in TIN... GLASS... FROZEN FOODS... DEHYDRATED FOODS 


EDITORIAL 


Today it costs everyone too much not to 
be well informed as to what is going on 
in this world. In the field of processed 
foods, news of changes of the Government’s 
policies creates a continual domestic food 
problem of utmost importance to canners. 
The latest research developments, crop 
news, in addition to day-to-day happenings 
are profit factors that often call for quick 
action on the part of canners and others in 
the industry. Obviously a food processor 
cannot afford to wait weeks when he is 
dealing with a perishable product. Readers 
of THE CANNER know that it’s also pos 
sible in a weekly to deliver a sizable quota 
of authoritative production and research 
articles while covering the news front 
quickly and accurately. 


PACKERS IN TIN 


Packers in tin form the base of this in- 
dustry. More tin containers are used than 
any other type with an annual consumption 
of over 10,000,000,000 tin cans. Out of the 
2,029 companies listed by the National 
Canners Association approximately 80% 
pack in tin or tin and glass. 


PACKERS IN GLASS 


The standardization of designs and sizes 
has been a great help to the entire industry. 


The new simplified jars have an absence of 
beads, rolls, or decorations. This means 
smoother and faster filling line operations 
making glass today a big volume business. 
This group composed of 616 packers in 
glass exclusively and 717 packers who 
pack in tin and glass use over 5,000,000,000 
glass containers annually. 


FROZEN FOODS 


The canning industry is made up of four 
different types of industries, based primar- 
ily on packing methods and slightly differ- 
ent processing methods. The four groups 
that comprise the canning industry are: 
packers in tin, packers in glass, frozen food 
packers, and dehydrated food packers. 
Each group has its own method of produc- 
ing and packing but all of them have the 
same basic type of operation. Many can- 
ners today are packing in tin and glass, 
and at the same time doing a sizable job 
in frozen foods. Some are packing frozen 
foods exclusively. The reason for this is 
that the canner is already at the source of 
supply, has his plant and equipment that 
can be used and only needs refrigeration 
equipment, packaging equipment and sup- 
plies to produce a sizable volume. He 
also needs the correct type of paper, foil, 
or carton to enclose the product plus a 
new label to sell it. 413 companies are 
now packing over 200,000,000 Ibs. of 


Frozen Foods annually. 


CIRCULATION 
THE CANNER is the leading national 


ABC publication covering this industry. 
Its total circulation of 3,377 copies offers 
blanket coverage of this field. A renewal 
percentage of 92.67% guarantees the high- 
est possible reader interest. All subscrip- 
tions are sold on the basis of the editorial 
content of the publication only. No prem- 
iums or special inducements are used. The 
total net paid circulation is 3,069 copies 
as of June 30, 1946, statement. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Another indication that THE CANNER is 
the No. 1 publication in this field is the 
amount of advertising carried. Last year 
(1945) it carried 1,201 pages of advertis- 
ing. Classified advertising (another indi- 
cator of high readership) ran 8,257 lines 
which was more than the other two publi- 
cations combined. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Pre-Convention Issue—published in Jan- 
uary. 

Annual Convention 
February. 

Glass Issue—published the third issue of 
the month. 

Frozen Food Issue—published the first is 
sue of the month. 

Additional information gladly given. Please 

write or call 


Issue—published in 


~he 
CANNER *® 


OVER 50 YEARS COVERING THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


140 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Food Canning and Preserving 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce; Food Manufacturing and Processing and 
succeeding sections devoted to Baking: Confectionery: Grain: Meat Packing) 





The canning industry is in reality a 
composite of four major industries. 
These are (1) canners who pack in 
tin, (2) preservers and picklers or 
canners who pack in glass (3) frozen 
food packers, and (4) dehydrators. 
These are the major classifications but 
it is also possible for a canner to pack 
in tin and glass or to pack in glass 
and also pack frozen foods. These 
multiple operations are a part of the 
larger canner’s operation. 


Processing of canned food is pri- 
marily a cooking operation. This 
means that quality of the product and 
temperature control are both important 
parts of this business. In order to 
insure quality, the canner buys the 
seed and supervises and controls the 
growing of the crop. His function 
continues from there through the pro- 
cessing end and finally the distribu- 
tion or sales end. 

According to the National Canners 
Association, there are 2,029 companies 
in the United States. Approximately 
1,600 do 90 -percent of the total vol- 
ume. According to The Canner, they 
spend over $600,000,000 annually for 
plant equipment and use over ten bil- 
lion tin cans, five billion glass con- 
tainers, and pack over 200,000,000 
pounds of frozen foods yearly. 

A recent study of the canning in- 
dustry indicated that high net profit 
depends on volume. Returns were re- 
ceived from 246 companies, accounting 
for 70 percent of production. 

The average net profit for 1940-41 
of companies packing under 100,000 
cases was 3 percent; that,of canners 
packing 100,000 to 500,000 cases, 7 per- 
cent; over 1 million cases, 7.7 percent. 
About 68 percent of the companies in 
the industry pack under 100,000 cases 
annually, while only 3.1 percent pack 
over 1 million. The*pack of the 68 
percent represents 11.2 percent of the 
total volume, while that of the 3.1 per- 
cent is 46.2 percent of the U. S. total. 

\ccording to this survey 84.2 percent 
f the canning companies operate one 
lant and 15.8 percent operate mul- 
ie plants. The one-plant units pro- 
e 49.3 percent of the total pack 
le the multiple plant units account 
r 50.7 percent of the total canned 

luction of fruits and vegetables. 
was found that 76.4 percent of the 

panies in the field concentrate sole- 

| fruit and vegetable canning, while 

«.." percent have additional operations. 

oduction of the most important 
canned vegetables in 1945: 


~ tr © 


< 
i 


[SO mr eH 


(cases) 
ye MD Chandddvecsunwade weeee 3,920,504 
G _ SA ae ae ee 14,529,764 
1. 0S bik abe eede be de ae 1,551,245 
hs SUE dkdvereavGandee san .. 1,285,538 
Fee Soe hee eSeeseceneeneeceneses 9,590,539 
* oe .whadienhennsce eenens ain -.-- 4,312,043 
> ipa PCC Tere 
. PE 60 6086640040500400000088eee 


PUL i eccteccucenevesshseuaaseue 1,324,675 
PERE Gsacendendebeusseaneenies 14,470,550 
TY PE. cccnéneceunned os reece ds 7,244,818 
CR PE aco. vane da bases a 28,389,140 
ee GSE wo6nece su ceceas geass 11,484,022 
Production of important canned 
fruits in 1945: 
(cases) 
CN ee ee 1,984,107 
DE. £2.46s4n0nctusekemwedeatndwe 4,238,464 
Cee SNOED piccivceubicunbenee 1,415,102 
SCE SEED . oc.ctuceneendeeee 19,260,529 
Se ¢ 00646 pogeneee ee enneee 18,424,581 
Fruit juices (all types)............ 1,316.000 
PUM owbs6ccenebane ewh¥uchautese 14,674,605 
ye nr es ae 8,671,000 


Results of long range planning and 
years of patient research in the field 
of glass making are now evident. 

Some new developments have been 
held back due to lack of new types of 
packing and processing equipment. 
However, the glass industry enters the 
post-war period with products and 
plants as modern as today’s air liner. 
The standardization of designs and 
sizes has been a great help to the 
entire industry. The simplified jars— 
which are nearly perfect “rounds,” 
with low centers of gravity—have an 
absence of beads, rolls, or pronounced 
decorations. These fundamental im- 
provements mean smoother and faster 
filling line operation. This factor, plus 
many improvements in machinery for 
filling, sealing, labeling, etc., has now 
made glass a volume business in the 
canning industry. 

Between 1933 and 1943 the average 
yearly consumption of glass-packed 
foods jumped from 41 packages per 
family to 147. From 1933 to 1945, the 
nation’s production of glass packed 
foods skyrocketed from 1'%4 billion to 
5 billion packages. In other words, 
glass packed foods have moved from 
the semi-luxury class into a competi- 
tive position in the mass markets. 

During the past several years there 
has been a great deal of confused talk 
and thinking as to future possibilities 
regarding frozen foods—where is the 
volume market; how will the products 
be sold, and what are the channels 
of distribution? Many problems in re- 
frigeration and shipping have been 
solved but there is still a great deal of 
research and testing to be done. In- 
ability to obtain new equipment today 
is a decided handicap to production as 
well as research. In spite of these 
obstacles the industry is showing tre- 
mendous gains in volume which will 
be increased still further as equipment 
becomes available. 

The term “Frozen Foods Industry” 
needs clarification because two sep- 
arate and distinct types of business are 
involved. One is the packer who pro- 
cesses the product. The other is the 
locker plant operator who sells frozen 
food and stores it for the consumer. 
Individually the packer represents a 
large volume operation while the locker 
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plant operator does small volume. Gen- 
erally speaking they do not buy the 
same equipment or supplies, due to the 
difference in operation. 

The future of the packer is assured 
while that of the locker plant opera- 
tor is questionable. This is because 
channels of distribution are changing. 
Today many retail stores are selling 
frozen foods and more will do so as 
soon as refrigeration equipment be- 
comes available. The packer has es- 
tablished contacts here—and here is 
where the big volume of food is sold. 
The housewife likes it better as she 
can buy daily, along with her other 
food needs, in her favorite retail 
store. Ease of buying, plus her own 
refrigerator, will eliminate a large 
storage problem. These facts and 
trends should be carefully studied by 
the manufacturer who is interested in 
selling the volume market according to 
The Canner. This market represents 
413 companies who today are packing 
over 200,000,000 pounds. 

The canning industry packed 154,- 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927,- 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 
$123,208,000. 


Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 


pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits and vegetables valued at $181,- 
890,000, and containers, boxes ahd car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
¥13,091,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946.] 


@ 


Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
2, Ill. Published by The Canner Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 12 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
3,069; (gross), 3,377. Packers, 1,722; dis- 
tributors, 564; food pkg. equipment, 391; 


others, 418. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
13 110.00 60.00 43.00 
°6 87.00 53.00 35.00 
72.00 $5.00 28.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 260 


@ 


Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. 





Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 2,255; (gross), 2,674. Packers, 1,300; 
distributor 189; others, 517 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
13 70.00 40.00 25.00 
26 60.00 36.00 20.00 
52 50.00 30.00 17.50 
ta $35 blue or green, $50; 


ndard red 


Canning Trade Almanac, The, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. Published by The 
Canning Trade. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published spring. Forms close Feb. 
15. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
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5,000. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; 
% page, $40. 


The Food Packer, formerly Canning Age, 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Published 
by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 30th prec. Forms close 18th. 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1946, 
4,349; (gross), 4,988. Packing and freez- 


ing plants and executives, 3,590; others, 

753. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $180.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
7 155.00 100.00 65.00 
13 130.00 80.00 55.00 


7th or 13th insertion is in Food Packer 

Forum, published in Jan. 

Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 
Fo addtional data see page 271 


Southern Canner and Packer, 75 Third 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. Estab- 
lished 1940. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discount, 0-2. Rates— 
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Times 1 page Page Page 
1 $ 95.00 58.00 48.00 
°7 80.00 48.00 32.00 


*13 65.00 42.00 26.0 
Standard color (red), $25; bleed, $10. 

*The seventh insertion on a 7-time 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 13- 
time contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review Number. 


@ 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Second 
St., San Francisco 5. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications of California. Est. 
1909. Subscription, $5, 3 yrs. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
3rd. Forms close 2\st. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,913; (gross), 
2.648. Packer-canning, 990; distrib.-brok- 
ers, 393; equip. and supply firms, 257; 
research and libraries, 263: others, 94. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 
*7 165.00 110.00 70.00 
*13 135.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $25. 

*The 7th and 13th insertions are for 
the Yearbook edition, published each 
spring. 
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Grocer estimated 
1945 retail food sales at $18,410 
million, an all-time peak. Even this 
high figure was below estimates of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Progressive Grocer placed 1945 
sales of independent grocery and com- 
bination stores at $10 billion, compar- 
ed with $4,690 million for chains. 
Specialty food stores handled another 
$3,720 million, 

This authority also reported an ac- 
celleration of the trend toward self- 
service stores. Such establishments 
accounted for 36 percent of independ- 
ents’ sales in 1945, compared with 30 
percent in 1944. 

The accompanying table indicates 
that while wartime dealer mortality 
is rapidly being overcome, the num- 
ver of stores at the close of 1945 
was 25,000 below 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 560,549 food stores, with sales of 
$10,164,967,000. This was a gain of 
5.36 per cent in number, and 21.6 per 
cent in sales over 1935. However, since 
it does not include sales of department 
and other types of stores where food is 
not the major busineas, it does not re- 
veal the full extent of the field. 

The census breaks down its figure as 
follows: 


The Progresstwe 


Sales 

Type No. (000) 
irocery stores without 

Crem WAORED acccccccccss 200,303 $2,225,435 
‘ombination stores (gro- 

ceriles and meats)...... 187,034 6,496,318 
Dairy products, milk deal- 

BD éncccuctueshesouacees 16,834 740,011 
Meat, fish markets ...... 42,360 760,797 
Candy, nut, confectionery 

CRUG occdumnetastsosccns 48,015 295,300 
rult stores, vegetable 

WORST a5 cccacknaeecess 27,666 222,239 
Other food stores ....... 38,337 434,867 


The census gave this analysis of gro- 
cery stores without fresh meats: Inde- 
pendents, 179,335 stores, $1,491,473,000, 
or 67.0 per cent; chains, 20,093 stores, 
$720,427,000, or 32.4 per cent; house- 
to-house, 263, $3,456,000; commissaries, 
307, $4,597,000; other types, 305, $6,- 
482,000. 

Among combination stores, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Independents, 166,- 
276 stores, $3,366,153,000, or 61.3 per 
cent; chains, 20,257 stores, $2,112,092,- 
000, or 38.4 per cent; commissaries or 
company stores, 166, $6,557,000; other 
types, 335, $11,516,000. 


Independent “grocery stores without 
resh meats got 61.3 per cent of the 
siness in 1935, while independents 


with combination stores did 60.7 per 
cent. 


Wholesale 


Che tremendous tonnage of food con- 
sumed in the United States daily moves 
retail channels through manufac- 
turers’ sales offices, brokers, and whole- 
. rs. The 1939 census listed the fol- 
‘owing manufacturers’ sales branches, 
carrying stocks: 


¢ 


I 








Number of Retail Food Stores 
Estimated January 1946 


GROCERY AND COMBINATION STORES 


Independents 
Delicatessen Stores ....... 


Grocery Stores (without meat)... 


Combination Stores ...... 
Country General Stores.... 
ge Ar ee ee 


Total Independents ... 


Chains 


Grocery Stores (without meat)........ 


Combination Stores ...... 
Other BOePGs ......00..... 


Total Chains ......... 
Unclassified 


(Commissaries, canvassers, co-operatives, etc.). 


Total Grocery and Comb. 


SPECIALTY FOOD STORES (Chain & Independent) 


Meat and Sea Foods...... 
Bakeries—Caterers ....... 
Fruit & Vegetable Markets 


Candy and Confectionery Stores..... 


Dairy—Milk Dealers . ; 
Total Specialty Stores 


TOTAL RETAIL FOOD STORES 


pkith0 enw 8,500 
160,000 
hh Oa eye 153,500 
5 oe SAC Se 34,750 
sb oveaeaes 8,250 
WP eCIVERLC Oe int oh 365,000 
14,000 
TETteery 17,100 
vidabenet 900 
-itaes knee tasenduske cee 32,000 
1,400 
errs: Teer 398,400 
psee ews 34,000 
ipa iain 15,500 
eeee 24,000 
40,000 
re 23,500 
137,000 
soba 535,400 


Progressive Groce 





Sales 
Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals .......... 20 $ 27,112 
Cammel SOGGS ccccccccccscic 188 146,176 
eee 56 61,001 
Fish and sea foods ........ 26 8,574 
WOOOE 40606000606eoene80eees 159 144,866 
Fruits and vegetables 
OT PRR 7 9,983 
Meats and provisions....... 924 1,076,480 
Other food and grocery 
wpecialties ..cccccscccece 1,212 859,114 
We Ge he edecdeedseseossead 2,692 $2,333,306 


In addition, there were 810 manufac- 
turers’ sales offices without stocks, 
which did a 1939 volume of $346,375,- 
000. Agents and brokers numbered 
2,729, with sales of $2,085,424,000. The 
largest single classification was in 
canned foods, where 635 brokers had 
sales of $358,436,000. 


The Bureau of the Census found 
3,942 service and _ limited-function 
wholesale grocers, 638 being voluntary 
group wholesalers, 136 retailer-cooper- 
ative warehouses, 382 cash-and-carry 
depots, and the remaining 2,786 not 
sponsoring cooperative or voluntary 
groups. The last class had sales of 
$1,310,164,000, or 59.9 per cent of the 
total of $2,185,736,000 done by whole- 
salers of a general line of groceries. 
The voluntary group wholesalers had 
sales of $658,253,000; retailer-coopera- 
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tive warehouses, $154,651,000, and cash- 
and-carry depots, $62,668,000. 

There were 12,045 wholesalers in the 
specialty field, with 1939 sales of $1,- 
892,033,000. 


Sales 

Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals ......... 34 $ 23,078 
Gs SOE cebebhescocccees 430 111,687 
Coffee, tea spices ........ 703 173,980 
Coffee roasting and spice 

SE na wind 6o-eneee~ede $06 136,988 
CORTCCEINROED .aciccoccccsce 2,089 132,682 
Fish and sea foods ....... 1,183 131,348 
: -ttedsbnéddebenaiiaee 323 46,830 
Frults and vegetables 

EEE eiddhehsaseecené $2 8,447 
Meats and provisions..... 2,552 519,593 
Other specialties ......... 4,394 609,650 
Associations 

American. Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New York. 


National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


National Food Distributors Assn., 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 


Super Market Institute, 45 W. 45th 


St., New York. 
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Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
are 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


ending June 30, 1946.] 





DISTRIBUTION 





Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 424 8St., New 
York 18 Published by Topics Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1932 Trim size, 11%x15%. 
Type page, 10x14. Published alternate 
Mondays. Forms close two weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 


lation, 7,645; (gross), 10.542. Manufac- 
turers and processors, 4,095: wholesalers, 
1.651; chains and supermarkets, 643; 
others, 1,393 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. 
! $296.10 $185.50 $ 84.00 
13 236.25 141.76 60.20 
26 214.20 131.25 58.80 


Standard color, $85. 





National Food Distributors Journal, 110 
N. Franklin St., Chicago Published by 
and official organ of National Food Dis- 


ributors Assn East 19°7 Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th pre- 
ceding I ms close 28th Agency dis- 
ints, 1 4 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 35.00 
12 95.00 55.00 30.00 


Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York, 
N. ¥ Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est 
1898. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x 
R Published July 15. Agency discounts, 
] » ca with order Rates l page, 
$120; ! Lere $72: % page, $42 Broker 

. tior 1 page, $72; % page, $44; card 


Wholesnie Grocer News, 176 W. Adams 
St., Caicag o 3. Published by Verst Pub. 


Co.. li Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size. &y . uze, 7x10. Published 
St Fort e 15t Agency d nts 
] -. Clreu t n (Swern), 6.008, Kates 
Times 1 age % luge % Pace 
' $ $1 ) $ "S 00 


) 65.00 


) 60.00 





RETAIL 





Amertean Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York ub. by the Grocery Trade Pub 
Co Eat 1869 Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 9x13. Published Wednesday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 10-2. 





Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 4000 $ 22.50 
13 57.69 28.85 14.42 
26 52.88 26.44 13.22 
52 48.08 24.04 12.02 
Associated Food Dealer, 141 W. Jackson 


Rivd.. Chicago 4 Est. 1937 Subscription, 


$2. Trim size. 8%x11. Type page, 7x9%. 
Py 1b lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,919. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % l’age 
1 $ 8 0 $ 50.00 $ 39.00 
& 7 0 45.00 27.50 
12 7 40.00 25.00 


) 

$20.00; 
Atinntie Grocer, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Norfolk, Va Published by and official 
organ of Atlantic Assn. of Retail Gro- 
cers. Trim size, 8%xl11%. Type page, 


Standard eles bieed, 15%. 





7T%x9% Published 20th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 49 ) $ 28.50 $ 18.50 
4 ) ae ) 15.00 
28 y ° 0 13.00 
Color, $2 bleed, no charge 


Bulletin of Vhe New York State Asan 
of Retail Meat Dealers, 250 W. 57th St., 
New Yor Pu iby New York Bronx 
Bran of N. Y. State Ass'n of Retail 
Meat Dealers, Inc Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Type page. 10x14 Published 
lst and 3rd Tues Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page * Page 
1 $ 70.00 47.25 
6 63.00 42.53 

12 56.00 37.80 
24 49.00 33.07 





Butcher and Grocery Clerks’ Journal, 
100 S. Xenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
Published by Butcher & Grocery Clerks’ 
Assn. of Ill. Est. 1885. Free to members, 
others, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 40.00 25.00 
12 40.00 30.00 20.00 





Callfornia Retail Grocers Advocate, 625 
Market St., San Francisco 5. Published by 
California Retail Grocers & Merchants 


Ass'n. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 7x19. Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,192. Rates— 
Times l Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 57.50 35.00 
13 85.00 50.00 28 00 
°6 75.00 4°.50 25.00 
70.00 40.00 22.50 
( r $25 


Carolina Food Dealer, 130 W. avace a 
Charlott N Cc P N 


iblished by 


Food Dealers Assn. Est. 1938. Su AK... 
tior $ free to members Trim size 
8 x11 Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Cire ation, 2,100 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page A Page 
$ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
3 62.50 37.50 22.50 
67.50 35.00 20.00 


6 
Color, $15 


val 


Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ 
Edition and Greoeery Store Managers’ 
Edition), 185 Mad n Ave... New Yor 16. 





Put ed by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., 
Ir Est 1925 Subscriptior $3 Trim 
ize, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
t} Ror lose 15t} Arene. dis- 
‘ 2. Circulation, 24.491; (gross), 
27.285. Chair rocery headquarters and 
b tives, 4,250; store managers, 18,955; 
2,114 Rates, both editions— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $4 Th $290.00 $165.00 
6 450.00 280.00 150.00 
1°? 4°09 00 "60.00 140.00 


co 


Standard red, $95: bleed, 15%. 





Cleveland Grocer, 1827 E. 55th St., Cleve- 
land, O. Published by and official organ 
of Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass'n. Est. 
1914. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7% x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 43.00 $ 21.50 $ 10.75 
6 4000 20.00 10.00 

12 38.00 19.00 9.50 





Colorade Grocer, 704 Interstate Trust 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Free to members. Published by 
Denver Retail Grocers & Meat Dealers’ 
Ass'n and Colorado Retall Grocers Ass'n, 
Type page, 7%x10% Published 15th. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 928. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $1400 
6 35.00 20.00 12.00 
12 32.50 18.00 11.00 


Color rates on request, 


@ 


Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro 





St.. Los Angeles, 14. Published by Lloyd 
lL. Stageers. Est. 1887. Subscription $3.50. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 
11% Published Friday. Forms close 


Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 4,184; (gross), 4,623. Retailers, 
3,730; wholesalers, 242; others, 278. 


Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 
12 60.00 32.50 20.00 
24 55.00 30.00 17.50 
27.50 15.00 


52 50.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 20%. 





Commercial Bulletin Food Industry Di- 
rectory and Grocers’ Handbook, 857 S. 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles 14. Type 
page, 4%x7%. Published Dec. Agency 
discounts, 15-6. Circulation, 6,000. Rates 
at pase. $50; % page, $27.50; % page, 


Color, $35. 





Co-operative Merchandiser, The, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by 
and official organ of Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
Grocers, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2 


Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x9 

Published lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 23,875 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $200.00 $110.00 
6 330.00 180.00 100.00 
12 300.00 165.00 90.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, no charge. 





Delicatessen, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
19 Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est 
1933. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 


‘ulation (Swern), 10,029, Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$225.00 $135.00 $ 75. 
6 20 0 110.00 65 

12 175.00 95 ) 50. 


Standard color, $60: bleed, 10%. 








Food Mart News, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, Published by J. S. Haboush. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size 
17x22%. Type page, 15%x21. Published 
Ist and 15th Forms close 4 days pre- 
‘eding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 13,098. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y% Page 
1 $440.00 $235.00 
6 415.00 220.00 
1° 290.00 200.00 


Standard color, $60. 








Food Merch: ints Aéveente, 51 E. 42nd St 
New York i P ished by N. Y. Food 
Merchants’ Assn Est. 1883 Subscript 
$1 Type page 7%x10 Published 
Forms lose 25th Agency discount 
15-2 Cir lation, 708 tates— 
Time 1 Page , Page 44 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 6 
6 1 00 55.00 35./ 
12 85.00 45.00 30. 


Food Retailing Magazine, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Est. 1809. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8&8%x11%. Type size, 


7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15- Circulation, 
11,250. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ §2.; 
6 159.00 85.00 47.50 
12 140.00 $0.00 42.50 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Food —— News, Liberty Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7. Published by Food Trade 
News Co 'E st. 1946 
Type page, 154x21% Published every 
other Wednesday. Forms close 4 days 
prec. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 12,800. tates, consecutive inser- 


tions 


Subscription, $3. 


1 Page % Page 
$390.00 $240.00 
865.00 195.00 
13 340.00 » 175.00 


Times 
1 











Georgia Grocer, 402 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Atlanta Retail Food Dealers’ Ass'n. Fst. 
1916. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7'* 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 





Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % | e 
Flat $50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15 
cra Cy’ 
Grocer-Graphic, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Bill Bros. 1 1b. 
Co. Est. ot 1 Type page, 10% x14. Trim 
size, 11! Published every 0! er 
Tuesday P orms close Monday preceding 


1946 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Feb- lished 10th. Forms close 30th. 
ruary, 1946, 12,024; (gross), 13,577. Inde- discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,375. Rates— 


Agency 


pendents, 11,335; supermarkets and Times 1 Page % Page % VPage 
chains, 379; other, 310. Rates—14 to 69 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
inches, $5. 60; 70 to 209 inches, $5.40; 210 6 45.00 25.00 16.50 
to 419 inches, $5.20 12 40.00 22.50 14.00 


Standard color, $85. 








Intermountain Retailer, 
Grocers’ Bulletin, 535 Fifth Ave., Pitts- Bidg., Salt Lake City, 
burgh 19, Pa. Published by Retail Groc- by Utah Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type 


ers Association of Allegheny County. Subscription, $2. 


400 McCormick 
Utah. Published 
Est. 1924. 


Est. 1918. Subscription, $1. Type page, page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


7%4x10%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Times wor H yh 5 vous 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 60.00 32.50 0.0 
1 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 3 22.00 6 55.00 30.00 17.60 
6 40.00 28.00 20.00 12 50.00 27.60 15.00 
12 37.60 25.00 18.33 








Iowa Food Dealer, 


500 Walnut Bidg., 


Grocer’s Commercial Bulletin and Meat Des Moines 9, Iowa. Published by Iowa. 
Meat Dealers Ass'n. 
Type page, 


Dealers News, 2642 University Ave., St. Retail Grocers and 


Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. 
Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Circulation, 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Agency discounts, 


lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 2300. Rates— 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,466. Rates— Times 1 Page 
Times 1 Page % Page %& rage 1 $ 75.00 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 6 70.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 12 65.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 Color, $25. 
Color, $30. 


15-2. 


% Page 
$ 50.00 
45.00 
40.00 








Grocer’s Digest, 228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago. Published by Cooter Co. Est. 


Jewish Food Merchant, 
Road, Chicago 24. Published by Indepen- 
1937. Distributed free to a_ selected cone yt Ee ey $2.50. 


3508 Roosevelt 


Grocers Ass'n. Est. 


Trim size, 9x 








group of retailers and wholesalers. Trim 12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
size, 54%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- roms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Circulation, 2,492 hatin 
iiscounts, 16-2. Circulation, 13,586. Times 1 Page . \%y Page % Page 
Rates— - . 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
l $170.00 $102.00 $ 67.00 12 30.00 48.00 28.00 
4 157.00 90.00 58.00 c 1 20 ° ° «0. 
1: 145.00 85.00 51.00 olor, $20. 
candane color, $55; bleed, 10%. 
; Jewish Merchant and Guide, The, 2459 
Grocer’s Guide, 906 Main St., Cincinnati Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles 33.  Pub- 
O. Published by Cincinnati Retail lished by wnited Jewish Retail Grocers 


Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1930. Subscription, of Calif. Inc. Est. 


1925. 


Subscription, 


$0.50. Type page, 9x13. Published Ist $2.50. Type page, 74x10. Published Sat- 
Wednesday. Forms close 25th. Agency urday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,131. Rates— tion, 1,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 1 $ 55.00 

6 45.00 26.60 16.15 6 45.00 

12 40.00 25.20 15.30 12 40.00 


Color rate, $10; 





% Page 
$ 30.00 


25.00 
22.50 


bleed rate, 


% Page 
$ 20.00 
15.00 
12.50 


10%. 





Grocers’ Spotlight, Fox Blidg., Detroit 1, 
Mich. Publishtd ‘by Louis R. Shamie. jraneas City .Groser, 


16%x21. Published every other Friday. 


Forms close 1 week preceding. Agency te neg pg 


1013 Grand Ave., 


- - Published by Retail 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type page Grocers’ Association of Kansas City. Est. 
$1. Trim size, 8%x 


Published lst. 


discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 15,250. Fors close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— * Meee % Page Circulation, 1,323. 
: $460.00 $245.00 Times 1 Page 

8 430.00 335.90 é * 38.00 

410.00 220.00 12 30.00 


St: aaa color, $50. 


Rates— 


% Page 
$ 28.00 
22.00 


18.00 


% Page 
$ 15.90 
12.00 
10.00 








Idaho Food Dealer, 242 Senna Bldg., Kansas Grocer and Food Dealers Maga- 
Boise. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1.50. zime, 409 Bennett Bldg., Kansas City 10, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms Kansas. Published by Retail 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Ass'n. Est. 1920. 





Grocers 


Subscription, $5. Trim 


culation, 1,838. Rates— size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 

Times 1 Page ¥% Page % Page 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 counts, 16-2. Circulation, 2,037. Rates— 

55.00 32.50 17.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

2 60.00 27.00 15.00 1 $ 75.00 ? £0. 00 $ 25.00 
*6 65.00 7.50 22.60 

*12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Inde wentent Grocer, 370 Lexington Ave., “Consecutive insertions. 


w York 17. Est. 1921. Subscriptfon, $3. 





pe page, 9%x15%. Published Friday. 


, 


Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- Kentucky G 
nts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,413. Rates— Bigg. Louisville, Ky. 
) lines, 25c. tail Grocers’ Ass'n. 
- tion, free to members. 
scriptions deductible from dues. 





Kentucky Home Life 
Published by Re- 
Est. 1922 


Subscrip- 


No ass’n sub- 


Trim 








Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jackson size, 6%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
Bivd., Chicago 6. Published by Indepen- 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
d Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co. 2.321. Rates— 
I 1927. Subscription, $2. Type page, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
4%4x7%. Published 10th. Forms close 1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
c . Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 6 38.00 21.85 12.35 
t 9,004. Rates— 12 36.00 20.70 11.70 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
mages Sree ete 
y 10 7 Kentucky Home-Owned Grocers’ News, 
‘ 70.00 100.00 55.00 418 W. Jefferson St., Louisville 2. Pub- 
dard red, $50. lished by Ky. Retail Food Dealers’ Assn. 
—~ Est. 1942. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Indiana Food Merchant, Hume-Mansur Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
Biig., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Official pub- 3,000. Rates— 
cation of Indiana Retail Grocers & Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Meat Dealers Ass’n. Est. 1931. Sub- 1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
scr ption, free to members; others, $2. 6 65.00 37.50 22.50 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
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Louisiana Grocer, 219 Pan American Bk. 
Bldg., New Orleans 12. Published by Re- 
tail Grocers’ Ass'n of New Orleans. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 19th. Forms 
close 6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 24.00 16.00 
12 35.00 21.00 14.00 





Maine State Grocers Bulletin, 795 Forest 
Ave., Portland 5, Me. Published by State 
Retail Grocers’ Assn. Est. 1937. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7% x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th, 


Agency’ discounts, 16-2. Circulation, 
3,282. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 

55.00 31.25 18.00 


12 50.00 27.50 16.00 
Color, $15. 


uy 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. 
Louis 2. Published by Meat Merchandis- 
ing, Inc. Est. 1925. Trim size, 54x8%. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 28th 
preceding. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 
53,396; (gross), 53,900. Independent re- 
tail meat dealers, 52,434; others, 3,442. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $340.00 $205.00 $115.00 
6 300.00 180.00 100.00 
12 264.00 160.00 88.00 


Stan ndard red, blue, yellow, $65; bleed, 





Merchants Journal, 604-5 Lyric Blidg., 
Birmingham 3, Ala. Published by Ala- 
bama Food Council. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
6 95.00 57.00 31.00 
12 92.50 56.00 30.00 





Missouri Grocer, 101 Third National Bank 
Bidg., Sedalia, Mo. Published by Mo. 
Grocers Ass'n. Est. 1940. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,950. Rates— 

Times 1 Page ly AN % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.51 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40. 00 22 .50 


12 65.00 37.50 20.00 
Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $10. 





Naborhood Grocer, Rosenberg’ Bldg., 
Roanoke, Va. Published by Grocer Pub, 
Co. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
7,278. ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 105.00 57.50 33.75 
12 100.00 55.00 32.50 





National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., a 1. Published by and 
official organ o at’l Ass'n of Retail 
Grocers. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 48,408. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $245.00 $150.00 
6 375.00 230 00 140.00 


12 350.00 0.00 130.00 
Standard red, $125; bleed. 10%. 





Nebraska Retailer, 1025 W. O. W. Blidg., 
Omaha 7, Neb. Official organ of Federa- 
tion of Ne braska Retailers. Est. 1906. 
Free. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9%. 
Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,350. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 4 35 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 32. 50 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 





New England Grocery and Market Maga- 
zine, 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Published by N. E. G. M. Publishing Co. 
Est. 1877. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 25th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
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N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 10,230. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
8 145.00 90.00 58.00 
12 140.00 85.00 64.00 
New Jersey Grocer, 30 Journal Sq., Jer- 
sey City 6, N. J. Published by N. J. Grocer 








Nig 


Progressive Grocer, The, 161 Sixth Ave., 
New York, 13. Published by The But- 
terick Co., Inc. ar" 1922. Trim size, 
5%x8%. Type page, Sag Published 
56th. Forms close 16 Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 70,625; a AT 
75,007. Independent retailers, 64,2 


CCA 

















Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. wholesale grocers and voluntary aan 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 4,384; corporate chains, 1,388; others, 
lished list. Forms close 20th. Agency 1,405, Rates—l1 page, $430; 6 pages, $400; 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000. 12 pages, $370 
Rates Color, $90; bleed, $50. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 Retail Food Merchandiser, Natl. Life Ins. 
Bidg., Minneapolis. Published by Food 
teens eam sn Merchandiser Pub. Co. sat. ere a. 
; , 1, on : sc , $1. Type page, 7x10. Publishe 
New West Trade, 425 Realty Bldg., Spo- re “em $1 , 2 at ‘ 5.9 
kane 8, Wash. Published by Dale Strong. 12 times yearly. Agency discounts, 19-2, 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $2. Trim size, ~‘roU+#on, — me : 
12%x19 Type page, 111/6x17%. Pub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 1 $195.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,573. 6 180.00 102.00 61.25 
Rates per inch per month—1l month, $3; 10 165.00 95.00 57.50 
6 months, $2.875; 12 months, $2.75. Color, $40. 
Ohio Retail Food Dealers, 202 I. O. O. F. — 
Temple, Springfield, O. Published by Ohio cra Gay 
Retail Grocers and ) ag Oe Assn. = 
Est. 1921. Subscription, . Type page, “ . ° 
7%x10, Published 10th.’ Forms close ist. Self Service Groce®, The, Lt Eg 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ow St _ ween? 7 Vee 
4.400. Rates— cations. Est. 1940. Type page, 7x10. 
Times i Page % Page “% Page Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agoney 
1 $ 60.00 . 32.50 $ 20.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1946, 
6 55.00 30.00 17.50 410,032; (gross), 10,496. Chains, 6,027; in- 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 dependents, 5,027. Rates— 
; ak : Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
= sy as ae 1 $261.00 $144.00 $ 75.00 
Oklahoma Food Journal, 320 Ins. Bidg., ,5 ooees one H+ 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Published by Seandasdé red 375: bleed, $5 . 
Okla. Retail Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 1940, “‘®nCare Fred, 919, Dieed, 90. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,184. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page Southern California Grocers’ Journal, 
1 $ 60.00 34.00 $ 19.00 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15. Pub- 
6 55.00 31.50 17.00 lished by Southern Cafifornia Retail 
12 50.00 27.60 15.00 Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
Color rates on request; bleed, $10. $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 
10%. Published Friday. Forms close 
feat "e360, Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Oregon Food Merchants’ Magazine, 807 (irculation ates— 
Weatherly Bldg., Portland 14, Ore. Pub- ir 70.00 % Rage 4 Page 
lished by Oregon Merchants Pub. Co. Est. 12 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
1901. | nays ag $1.50. Trim size, 26 66. 00 36.00 20.00 
9x12. @ page, 7x10. Published 10th. 33.50 17.50 


Forms 2 4th. Agency discounts, 


16-2. Circulation, 3,235. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 50.00 29.00 
12 76.00 42.50 25.00 





942 Howard St., 
Published by Pac. 
Subscription, 


Pacific Coast Review, 
San Francisco 3, Cal. 
Coast Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 


$1.60. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,850. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 97.00 $ 57.00 45.00 
8 85.00 53.00 38.00 
76.00 49.00 35.00 


12 
Color, $42. 





Pacific Northwest Grocer and Meat Deal- 
er, 619 Lioyd Bidg., Seattle,1l, Wash. Pub- 
lished by Washington State Retail Gro- 
cers & eat Dealers Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 84x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Ass'n. 





Circulation, 3,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % rage % Page 
1 $ 90.00 60.00 $ 39.00 
87.00 56.00 30.00 
12 84.0 64.00 24.00 
Standard color, $60. 
Pennsylvania Grocer, 3701 N. Broad St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Published by and of- 
ficial organ of Penn. Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 


1908. Subscription, $1.20. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 4x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 Not Sold Not Sold 
6 150.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
125.00 75.00 40.00 


12 
Color, $25. 





Practical Home Ecenomics, 
(See SCHOOLS.) 
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62 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Southwestern Food Journal, 507 South- 


land Life Annex, Dallas 1, Tex. Pub- 
lished b Southwestern Food Journal. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
72.00 44.00 27.50 





Successful Grocer, 176 W. Adams 8St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc., 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 9,330. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ty % Page 
1 175.00 $ 90.00 $ 49.00 

6 157.00 $2.00 44.50 
73.00 43.00 


12 140.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York, 19. Published by Super 
Market Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 84x11M%. Type 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
ais Rates 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 12 os tes— 

Times % Page 
1 $s00. So $102.00 
as ty | 162.00 90.00 

150.00 78.00 


24 
Standard red, “300: bleed, 10%. 


* Page 
180.00 





Telefood Magazine, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11. Est. 1935. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,842. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
A 90.00 ry 4 27.50 
80.00 25.00 


standard color, $25; bleed, * 10%. 


Texas Food Merchant, 902 Professional 
Bidg., Waco, Tex. Published by Texas 
Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 1943. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.20 
73.15 36.86 24.57 
12 71.25 35.92 24.04 


Standard color, $25. 





Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mag- 
azine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Cook Publications. Est. 1931. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 10,020; 
(gross), 10,572. Headquarters of volun- 
tary groups, 5,017; retail membefs, 5,010. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $261.00 $144.00 $ 75.00 
ms oe. 00 135.00 72.00 
6.00 126.00 67.50 
ghantece vel $75; bleed, $5. 





Wisconsin Food Dealer, 611 N. Broadway 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Official paper o 
Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers. Est. 


1909. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%x 

9%. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

1,700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 40.00 25.00 $ +4 50 

5.00 22.50 5.00 

12 30.00 20.00 i: 50 





Yankee Food Merchant, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston 16. jeeened by Eastern Period- 
icals, Inc. Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,346. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $120.00 75.00 $ 45.00 

6 110.00 67.00 40.00 
60.00 36.00 


12 96.00 
Color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 





Canadian Grocer, 


481 University Ave., 


Toronto 2, Can. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 


Type page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,646; 
(gross), 5,116. Retailers, wholesalers and 
salesmen, 4,326; manufacturers and pur- 
chasing agents, 347; others, 197. Rates— 


Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 34.00 
12 85.00 47.50 28.00 
24 75.00 42.75 25.26 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, 
1440 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
P. Q. Published by French Commercia! 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1926. mg 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. pe page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms z ose 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation, Dec., 
1943, 0. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 70.00 41.00 23.0% 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 





L’Epicier, 1010 St. Catherine St. W. 
Montreal 2. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Type pase, 
7x10. Published Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 34. 
6 90.00 51.00 30.09 


12 85.00 47.50 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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The Nabob, 367 Water St., Vancouver, 6 80.00 45.00 28.00 Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
B. C. Published by Kelly, Douglas & 12 75.00 40.00 26.00 tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type page, 
Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim Red, $20; bleed, 15%. 7x10. Published 18th. Forms close 8th. 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, Sept., 1945, 3,756. Rates— 
15-2. Circulation, 2,866. Rates— 7 — 1 rage % AY % Page 
Times 1 Page % hay % tay 6 $ 57.50 ‘ ot ee $ +222 
; $ ryt} $ ety , rt Retailer, The, Marine Bldg, Vancouver, ai _ ,52-50 28.75 15.50 
12 35.00 20:00 i009 B.C. Can. Published by Progress Pub. Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
ss : P Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Controlled. Trim 
Standard color, $15. size, 8xll. Type page, 74x10. Published 
23rd. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1946, 
1,615; (gross), 1,681. Rates— 
CCAB Times 1 Page % Page % Page Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 695 Sar- 
es ee ee rc etm 
Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, 365 Ban- ‘ ; ? 50 Oe © eee — i _- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg. Published by 12 40.00 22.00 12.00 scription, $1. Trim size, 834x11%. Type 
Home Pub. Co. Ltd Est. 1928 Sub- Standard color, $15; bleed, 15%. page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
scription $1 Trim size 83, x11%. Type 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
page, 7% x10. Published 20th. ‘Forms March, 1946, 5,909; (gross), 5,982. Rates- 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- — Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
culation, Mar., 1946, 5,432; (gross), 5,741. (CAB 1 $ 75.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
Rates— 6 65.00 36.00 22.00 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 46 Bloor 13 60.00 33.00 20.00 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 31.00 St., W., Toronto 5. Published by Wrigley Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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How BIG Is This Market? 


In the food processing field there are 51,448 plants in all lines. (U. S. 
Census, 1939). Of these, 27,001 reported "capital expenditures" to 
the U. S. Census. This is a close approximation of the number of 
worthwhile establishments—eliminating the small “home shop" type 
of plants. 
ANNUAL VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS has for many 
years been in the vicinity of 1! TO 12 BILLIONS OF DOLLARS. (Note: 
these are prewar figures . . . used to avoid abnormal wartime inflations. 
It can be stated conservatively that post-war figures will be even larger). 
EL 6:0 cums os sep6nrs . 27,001 (worthwhile) 
Value of Manufactured Products 11 to 12 Billion 
Dollars Yearly 


How Many Potential Customers in This Field? 
The 27,001 food plants are, by and large, smaller than those in the 
allied chemical process field. Yet there are many large food plants 
where there are scores of important production men. A conservative 
estimate of “important executive-type" men in large food plants would 
be five (5) such men per plant. And it is a small plant indeed that 
does not have at least three (3) key production men. 

Then a fair figure for total number of “potential customers" in this 
field must be somewhere between 80,000 and 135,000. 


Hence there must be. . . 


Over 100,000 production men in this field for any 
publication to try to cover. 


Is ‘Complete Coverage” Possible? 

“Complete coverage” is a loose phrase . . . all too often loosely used. 
To date, no publication in this field has ever given "complete coverage” 
of these “over 100,000 production men . . . the potential customers”. 
Nevertheless it is obvious that large circulation is essential to do any 
“adequate job." 


HOW FOOD PREVIEW Covers This Field 


The prime interest of active production men (as well as Research Direct- 
ors, etc.) is in the new Scions in materials, in equipment . . . in 
new ideas that solve plant problems through new practices. This basic 
fact has been demonstrated time and time again. . . in readership 
studies . . . over the past 25 years. 

The only publication in existence that deals solely with this type of news, 
prepared specifically for the food processing field production men... 
is FOOD PREVIEW. 

Thus FP is unique and completely “different” from all other publications 
in the food field. Its circulation coverage of production men is more 
than double that of any other food publication. 


Do the Real BUYERS Read FOOD PREVIEW? 


For the past six years . . . month in and month out . . . actual response 
from FP’s readers has topped all other publications in this field. 
Here is striking demonstration of readership . . . and check of quality 
demonstrates that these readers are the “key men of production." 


Proven Readership . . . by Titles: 


Here is the result of a typical “test analysis” of request 


subscriptions . . . of those received in one month: 

°%/, of total °/, of total 
Company Officials . . 43.75%, Purchasing So ree ee 2.58%, 
Factory Executives .. 25.86% Miscellaneous sesvcean “ae 
Engineers a « ere oy 4 Title Unknown . baa . 409% 
Chemists <a coseene Se | rrr ee oT 99.98%, 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
737 N. Michigan Ave. 12 East 41st St. 

Chicago 11 New York 17 











for the 
ADVERTISER 
UNIQUE FORMAT 


1. Editorial on Every Page 
—maximum reader interest from 
cover to cover. 


2. No “Solid” Advertising Sections 
—no "hurdles" for reader to jump. 


3. No Advertisements “Buried” 
in Back 
—every ad has equal opportunity. 


4. Issue Lies Flat 
—reader can see ALL your copy. 


5. “Breathing Space” 
—for ALL Advertising. 


6. No Mechanical Problems 
—same size space as standard 
papers. 

—plates are interchangeable. 


Circulation Covers These 
Food Manufacturers 


Bakery Products Ice & Cold Storage 
Beverages—Alcoholic Plants 

& Non-Alcoholic Meat & Meat 
Canned, preserved & Products 


dehydrated foods. Sugar 
Confectionery, choc- Allied Food Manu- 


olate facturing 
Dairy Products Equipment Mfrs., 
Grain Products Consultants, etc? 


For detailed figures see data under “Publica 
tions" in this Section. 


Combination Rates with 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW 
. . . Advertisers in CP and FP enjoy benefit o 





lower combination rates. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing 


(See also Dairy Products: Food Canning; and succeeding sections under Food Manufacturing) 








The food processing industry in- 
cludes that group of manufacturers 
who perform one or more of many op- 
erations on raw food materials to pre- 
serve or extend the quality life of such 
perishables or to combine and process 
them into stable, ready-to-serve, pre- 
pared dishes, thereby performing on 
a mass production scale the function 
once performed only by the chef, cook, 
or housewife. 


The food industry is the largest of 
the manufacturing industries and the 
most stable. The food processing in- 
dustry which normally accounts for ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the total 
purchase of machinery and equipment 
by manufacturing industries bought 
approximately 21 per cent during the 
1933 depression. This stability is due 
to the fact that consumption of food 
per capita varies only slightly from 
year to year regardless of conditions. 
However, the volume of processed foods 
has increased consistently for many 
years, an increase far beyond the gain 
in population. 


The food industry is first in value 











Food Manufactures, 1939 
Value of 
No. of Products 
Est. $(000) 





Meat products ............ 3,387 3,302,639 
DMIF PTOGUCS 2... ccccccoss 9,535 1,153,560 
Canned and preserved foods 3,053 838,126 
Grain mill products........ 3,746 1,240,464 
Bakery products .......... 18,399 1,411,817 
Confectionery and related 
BGG scccccesessesece 1,318 457,563 
ED: 065 4b>onc0sse une 5,745 1,088,340 
Miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions and kindred prod- 
WEE onbscvaacesaccdscesee 6,075 867,724 
51,448 10,618,026 
Bureau of the Census. 


In May, 1946, the food index of the De- 
partment of Commerce was 35% above the 
1935-39 average. 





of products, first in value added by 
manufacture, first in expenditure for 
raw materials and contract work, first 
in the total number of plants and first 
in the number of electric motors re- 
quired to operate production equip- 
ment. The food industry requires more 
refrigeration and more air-conditioning 
than any other manufacturing indus- 
try. It uses approximately 45 per cent 
of the production of corrugated and 
fibre shipping containers. 


The materials-handling problem of 
the food processing industry is of great 
magnitude. Although its materials- 
handling problem is characterized by 
volume rather than weight, the indus- 
try must handle approximately 1,000 
billion Ibs. of materials per year. 


In 1939, the food industry had 51,448 
establishments, em ploying 1,132,625 
persons who were paid $1,465,558,000. 
These establishments spent $7,062,039,- 
000 for materials and supplies, fuel, 
etc., divided as follows: Materials and 
supplies, $6,895,302,000; fuel, $86,958,- 
000; purchased electric energy, $74,- 
914,000; contract work, $4,865,000. The 
value of the industry’s products was 
$10,618,026,000 and the value added by 
manufacture, $3,555,987,000. 


Plants accounting for 86 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $221,380,000 for plant and equip- 
ment divided as follows: New plants 
and equipment, $62,297,000; new ma- 
chinery and operating equipment, $136,- 
268,000; plants and equipment acquired 
in a used condition, $16,465,000; un- 
classified, $6,050,000. 













Vf, 


1046 
Crepes 


665 


Neveds 


Number of 
Plants - 52,093 


3 50 % of the Plants C 


in these States 
U 25 % of the Plants Located 
in these States 


[- |) 25% of the Plants Located 
| in these States 


Distribution of Food Processing Plants 


The following products, not classified by the 
Census as ‘Food & Kindred Products® are in- 
















cluded in these figures:- Cottonseed O11, 
Essential Olle, Fish Olls, Gelatin, Soybean 





Oll, Vegetable and Animal Olis. 


7 "a 
= svug 


—Food Industries 
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The last census (1939) indicated 
that about 23 per cent of all food 
plants account for 89 per cent of total 
volume. 

The industry uses horse power ag 
gregating 7,296,476. The rated capacity 
of its prime movers is 2,485,536 h.p., 


including 11,240 steam engines and 
turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 Diesel 
motors, 290,000 h.p.; 3,613 internal 


combustion engines, hydro-turbines 
and water wheels, 179,400 h.p. In ad- 
dition, there are 875,000 electric mo- 
tors, with 4,850,000 h.p. 

During the war the production of 
the food processing industry was in- 
creased several fgld. Despite this fact, 
priorities prevented the industry from 
replacing obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment. Several independent, authorita- 
deferred 


tive estimates placed the 
maintenance and replatement equip- 
ment needs of the food industry at 


$600,000,000. A year after the end of 
the war, replacement equipment needs 
of the industry were still estimated at 
$600,000,000 by the U. S. Dept. of Com 
meree, covering for deferred 
maintenance and replacement equip- 
ment on existing production lines. 
Many new plants and many new pro- 
duction lines involving new and im- 
proved processes are only waiting 
availability of material and equipment 
for construction, installation and op- 
eration. The expansion needs of the 
industry for equipment and materials 
available might exceed maintenance 
and replacement needs. 

There are many reasons for the new 
plants and new production lines in 
food processing. The trend toward mer- 
gers, which began immediately follow- 
ing the first war, has been constantly 
accelerated. The result of such mergers 
is usually improved processing meth- 
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needs 


ods, better quality control through both 
local and central research laboratories, 
new and more efficient production lines, 
and available capital with which to 
make these improvements. 

Research during the war, both in 
the food industry and others as well, 
made discoveries which have greatly 
advanced food technology. Much of this 
new technology is waiting only for 
available equipment and supplies for 
application on new production lines; 
much of it will be in new food process- 
ing plants. 

There is another important trend 
toward “multi-product processing”. 
Less and less is it possible to classify 
many food plants as anything other 
than a food processing plant because of 
the variety of products processed. 
Many of the larger food processing 
companies have changed their corpor- 
ate names during recent years because 
the original name applied to limited 
processing of a few products while 
present production includes products of 
many types. As an example, almost 
every plant that processes quick-frozen 
fruits and vegetables also cans fruits 
and vegetables. 

One of the most important changes 
in the food industry is the advent and 
increased use of quality control. The 
growth of quality control has followed 
the penetration of the food technologist 
or the food engineer in the industry. 
It is in a large measure responsible 
for the slow but persistent shift in 
the industry from batch to continouous 
operations. Extensive expenditures for 
equipment are necessary for both qual- 
ity control and the introduction of con 
tinuous processing. 


Dehydrated Foods 


Although it is not likely that many 


products will be offered to consumers 
labeled “dehydrated”, the process or 
method of scientifically drying or re- 
moving moisture from foods will not 
be discarded. The science of drying 
was greatly advanced as a result of 
war emergencies. Many applications 
for improved drying processes are be- 
ing found in food processing. It is ex- 
pected that the use of scientific drying 
methods will increase in use in food 
processing. 


Exports 

During 1945, the United States ex- 
ported $431,684,000 of crude food- 
stuffs, wheat constituting more than 
half. This compared with $133,823,000 
for 1944, the difference representing 
in large part the United States’ con- 
tribution to famine areas. 

Exports of manufactured foodstuffs 
declined from $1,632,569,000 in 1944 to 
$1,246,056,000 in 1945. 


Frozen Foods 


Food Industries predicted that 
cooked frozen foods — ready-to-serve 
dishes that require only defrosting and 
warming before serving—will enjoy 
great popularity. It estimated, h 
ever, that the volume of food pur- 
chased in quick-frozen form today is 
less than 1 per cent of the total. 

Food Freezing estimates that con 
mercial frozen food production in 1°45 
was 1,650 million Ibs. That publication 
reports that as of Jan., 1946, 1,127 pro- 
cessors were known to be freezing 
foods commercially, and 166 were p!an- 
ning to enter the field. Of these 1,299 
companies, the activities of 1,118 in- 
cluding some who freeze more than one 
class of product, have been identified 
as follows: 658 freeze fruits and 
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With an annual retail volume of 44 billion dollars, 
FOOD is now the biggest business in the United States. 


Manufacturers and suppliers for the 4 basic food pro- 
cessing groups enjoy a position unique in the history of 
the industry. Modern, mechanized methods of handling 
and processing foods have made equipment, adequate 
before the war, now obsolete. And with food production 
schedules for 1947 at a continuing high level, tremen- 
dous quantities of new, up-to-the minute food process- 
ing equipment is urgently needed throughout the 4 basic 
food markets. 


CIRCULATION 


FOOD PACKER offers advertisers both economical 
and highly effective advertising results by concentrating 
its circulation on the rich, responsive market of the 4 
basic food groups and on plant men who specify and in- 
fluence purchases. In FOOD PACKER, you reach more 
than 4,000 buyers—the men who control the bulk of the 
industry's purchases. 24% of FOOD PACKER circula- 
tion goes to plants rated more than $1,000,000; 60% 
goes to plants rated more than $50,000. 


EDITORIAL 
Readers of FOOD PACKER find in its pages the type 
of editorial, news and feature articles that is of special 


BASIC FOOD 
PROCESSING 
GROUPS! 


@ CANNERS 

@ FREEZERS 

@ GLASS PACKERS 
@ DEHYDRATORS 





interest to them. FOOD PACKER is edited specifically 
for management executives, production heads and food 
technologists. It gives them practical and timely infor- 
mation on problems of management, growing and pro- 
curement of raw materials, handling and production of 
processed foods. Because of this specialization, FOOD 
PACKER enjoys intense reader interest indicated by the 
numerous requests for reprints constantly received. 


FROZEN FOODS 


FOOD PACKER reaches all commercial packers of 
frozen foods from coast to coast and penetrates to key 
men who influence and specify purchases. 


Manufacturers and suppliers of equipment and mate- 
rials for the 4 basic food processing groups can reach this 
rich, responsive market most effectively and economic- 
ally by concentrating in FOOD PACKER. Write or 
phone for the complete story. 


Ask about 
FOOD PACKER FORUM 
Issued Annually in January 


The first complete combination reference and 
buyers guide for food packers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE MARKET DATA FILE 


Food Packer 


(Formerly Canning Age) 


139 N. Clark Street . 


Chicago2 =- 


Phone Central 1281 





——,. 
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vegetables; 293 freeze fish and sea- 
food; 95 freeze poultry and its pro- 
ducts; 40 freeze meats; 61 freeze pre- 
cooked foods. 

Per capita consumption in 1945 was 
almost 15 lbs., according to this au- 
thority. 

Of 1600 general food brokers in the 
United States, 24 per cent operate 
frozen food departments. An estimated 
two-thirds of the frozen foods packed 
for resale are sold through brokers, 
who operate on a commission basis 
(usually 3 to 5 per cent) as sales 
agents for processors in assigned ter- 
ritories. 

At the beginning of 1946, freezer 
storage capacity of U. S. warehouses 
was 142 million cubic feet, exclusive of 
locker plants. About 80 per cent of this 
freezer storage space represents public 
storage, available in public warehouses 
for storage of foods by 
distributors, etc. in approximately 300 
public warehouses. Holdings of frozen 
fruits on January 1, 1946, were 371,- 
190,000 Ibs. and of frozen vegetables, 
191,468,000 lbs. vs. 1941-45 January 1 
averages of 200,795,000 lbs. of fruits 
and 125,496,000 lbs. of vegetables. 

An estimated 25 per cent of the 5000 
wholesale grocery distributors in the 
U. S. handle frozen foods. Nearly all 
are located in major marketing areas, 
which represent only 7 per cent of the 
2133 wholesale trade centers in the 
United States. While more than half 
of the present frozen food distributors 
now depend on public warehouses for 
bulk storage requirements, rapid ex- 
pansion of distributors’ freezer storage 
facilities is expected in 1946 and 1947. 

Approximately 55,000 retail food 
stores, including 160 exclusive frozen 
food stores, now handle frozen foods, 
retailing an estimated 30 per cent of 
the annual pack. Average capacity of 
retail food store frozen food dispensing 
units is about 20 cubic feet. A small 
but rapidly expanding number of retail 
stores are equipped with bulk storage 
cabinets or coolers. 

Over 40 per cent of frozen foods are 
channeled to industrial users for re- 
manufacture in preserves, ice cream, 
baked goods, ete. Many re-manufac- 
turers freeze foods for their own use, 
as well as buying those already frozen. 
Such foods (predominantly fruits) are 
generally packed in 30 and 50 lb. ¢on- 
tainers, or in 50 gal. barrels. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
commercially packed frozen foods are 
sold to institutional users, including 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, transpor- 
tation dining commissaries, etc. Pack- 
aging varies from 2!4 to 10 lb. cartons 
and 30 to 50 lb. containers and 50 gal. 
barrels. An estimated 43,000 low tem- 
perature storage cabinets are now in 
use in such institutions. 


Fish 

Preliminary figures for 1945 in- 
dicate that the commercial fishing 
eatch was 4.4 billion pounds, valued at 
$230 million. 
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The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 

The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 

In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim- 
ply to blending processes. 

Coffee imports into the United 
States during the first 11 months of 
1945 were 2,584,819,000 lbs., valued at 
$327,549,000. The coffee-subsidy plan 
expired March 31, 1946. 

Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 


arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the United States 
totaled 97,746,063 pounds in 1939 as 
compared with 81,372,000 pounds in 
1938. Tea imports were valued at $21,- 
074,772 in 1939 and $18,313,000 in 1938. 

Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 
089,000. 


Sugar 


Sugar is the most universally used 
and the most widely produced of all 
food staples. It is always in demand 
and is always demanding equipment. 

Production of sugar during the 100 
year period frem 1840-41 to 1940-41 in- 
creased from 1,150,000 tons to 30,368,- 
000 tons—a jump of over 3,000 per 
cent. To produce this tonnage, sugar 
production and processing require thou- 
sands of tons of farm operating equip- 
ment, heavy milling and _ grinding 
equipment, processing equipment, in- 
cluding clarifiers, mixers, centrifugals, 
evaporators, vacuum pans, juice heat- 
ers, pumps, condensers, copper and 
brass piping, filter presses, etc., etc., as 
well as complete power plants ranging 
in capacity up to 25,000 hp.; and for 
transporting the cane from field to fac- 
tory, motor trucks, trailers, tractors, 
cane carts, and in many instances com- 
plete railway systems consisting of the 
necessary rolling stock of steam or 
diesel electric locomotives, cane cars, 
box cars, tank cars, as well as all ac- 
cessories needed for a complete railway 
system. 

It is estimated by sugar engineers 
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that it costs $1,500 per ton to erect a 
sugar mill. This means that the capital 
investment for the production of the 
1940-41 crop represented an outlay of 
$45,402 million. 

Sugar production is primarily a pow- 
er industry. The reduction in price 
which has transferred it from a costly 
luxury to the most widely used food 
staple in the world, has been accom- 
plished by constant replacement of 
hand labor by power equipment. Cen- 
tralization of production in larger and 
still larger units goes steadily on. New 
processes and new appliances are con- 
stantly being introduced. Broader 
utilization of by-products is unfolding 
a tremendous field of development. 
Larger and more efficient machinery is 
replacing that which represented the 
acme of progress a few years ago. 
Margins of profits grow narrower as 
outputs rise higher, and sugar tech- 
nicians are forced to keep their plants 
constantly in process of re-equipment. 


Obsolescence is rapid, and conserva- 
tive engineers charge depreciation at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year. This 
would represent an expenditure under 
normal conditions of over $9 billion a 
year throughout the entire sugar in- 
dustry. e 


As a result of the backlog of mate- 
rials needed to put existing mills in 
efficient operating condition and to con- 
struct new ones to meet the demands 
of a sugar hungry world confronted 
with a serious shortage will call for 
the expenditure of huge sums of money 
within the next five years. 


The 19389 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 23 in 
1937. The value of products of these 
establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 
1939 as compared with $424,630,'/84 in 
1937. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917,- 
795 as compared with $362,652,689 in 
1937. 


The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry, as shown by 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 


CANB SUGAR REFINING, 1939 


Thousand 
Pounds Value 


Refined sugar, hard.. 7,780,250 $351,502,259 


Refined sugar, soft or 
BOO 0nccsecacscces 472,766 20,251,354 


Gallons 
Refiners’ sirup ...... 3,438,777 827,915 
Sugar sirup 
Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 4,456,980 
_ Other sugar sirups..15,778,907 6,011,960 
Refiners’ blackstrap 
non-edible sirups .. «-.«++.. 956,145 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of corn sirup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and corn starch. Wage earners 
in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,704, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $64,150,738. 


(he same census lists 23 establish- 
ments engaged in making potato, wheat, 


rice and other starches, with a total of 
444 employes. Products were valued 
at $5,982,549 and the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and purchased electrical 
energy totaled $2,764,954. 

The value of beet sugar produced in 
1939 was $134,396,000, a gain of 25.1 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
manufacturers fell from 87 to 85. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Presenting American Fisheries 

This booklet traces distribution of 
the annual fish catch, describing each 
processing step, and pointing to signi- 
ficant trends. Published by American 
Fisheries. 


What’s Ahead for Glass in the 
Canning Industry? 

The Canner has issued this folder 
about the market for glass packing in 
the canning market. It includes a state- 
by-state table of the publication’s cover- 
age of companies which pack in glass. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Annual Directory of Frozen Food Proc- 
essors, 82 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Published by E. W. Williams Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
3%x4%. Published annually, Aug. ° 
Forms close June 25. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—l page, 
$125; % page, $75; %4% page, $45. Stand- 
ard color, $70. 





Food Freezing, 95 Liberty St., New York 
6. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0, Circulation 

(Sworn), 8,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $195.00 $159.00 $ 95.0u 
6 180.00 140.00 85.00 
12 165.00 130.00 75.0u 


Standard blue, $45; bleed, 15%. 


@ @ 


Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Devoted to food proc- 
essing, packaging and distribution. Est. 
1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 15,300; (gross), 16,760. Company 
subscriptions, 4,784; corporate officers, 
2,176; managerial, superintendents, engi- 
neers, technical and operating, 5,703; 
sales and advertising, 573; others, 2,136. 
Gross rates per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$310; 3 pages, $300; 6 pages, $290; 9 
pages, $280; 12 pages, $260; 18 pages, 
$255; 24 pages, $250; 36 pages, $245; 48 
pages, $240. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue or 
green, $65; bleed, $50 for 1 page; $75 
for spread. 

For additional data see insert between 


pages 212-3 








Food Industries Catalogs and Directory, 
330 W. 42nd St... New York 18, N. Y. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1938. Distribution free to production ex- 
ecutives ‘n food field; $5 to others. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
April. Forms close Jan. 14. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 12,461, 
Rates per page—Catalog Section—1 page, 
$234; 2 pages, $204; 3 pages, $193; 4 
pages, $183; 6 pages, $168; 8 pages, $158; 
12 pages, $142; 16 pages, $132; 24 pages, 
$117; 32 pages, $102; % page, $162; % 
page, $101. Special rates for bound-in 
inserts on application. 





Food Materials and Equipment, 232 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16. Published by 


Food Information Publishers. Est. 1941. 
Controlled. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 9,590. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 67.00 
6 200.00 115.00 60.00 
12 190.00 100.00 50.00 


Standard red, $40. 
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CEA, Cay 
The Food Packer, formerly Canning Age, 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Published 
by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 30th preceding. Forms close 18th. 
N.1L.A.A. Statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1946, 
4,349; (gross), 4,988. Packing and freez- 
ing plants and executives, 3,590; others, 
753. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$180.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
7 155.00 100.00 65.00 
13 130.00 80.00 55.00 
7th or 13th insertion in is Food Packer 
Forum, published in Jan. 
Standard color, red, $35; bleed, $15. 


For additional data see page 271. 


cw 


Food Preview, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by Putman Pub. 
Co. Est. 1940. Trim size, 115¢x11%. 
Standard 7x10 occupies two-thirds of 
page size. Minimum space, 34x4%. 
Published monthly. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Apr.-May, 1946, 24,757; (gross), 
27.233. Bakery products, 4,594; bever- 
ages, 4,221; dairy, 3,984; meats, 2,397; 
candy, 1,634; canned and preserved foods, 
2,241; others, 5.921. Rates based on total 





space used in Chemical Preview and 
Food Preview—1 page, $376: 6 pages, 
$296; 12 pages, $290. Rates, effective 


July 1, 1947—1 page, $456; 6 pages, $384; 
12 pages, $368; 24 pages, $356. 

Standard red, blue, green and orange, 
$75; bleed, 20%. 


For additional data see page 268. 





Frosted Food Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. Published by Frosted Food 
Field, Ince. Est. 1945. Type page, 
10%x13%. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 6,367; (gross), 7,307. Canners, 
1,196; frosted food locker plants, 2,044; 
distributors, 912; ice cream and dairy, 


701; others, 1,862. Rates— 
1 to 9 20 to 39 67% in. 
Times inches inches or more 
1 $ 6.50 $ 56.50 $ 4.50 
6 6.00 5.00 4.00 
12 5.00 4.50 3.50 
Additional discount for use with Ice 


Cream Field. 
20%. 


Standard* blue, $50; bleed, 





Frozen Food Equipment, 124 W. 4th St., 
Los Angeles 13 Published by Service 


Pubs. Est. 19465. Controlled. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 15th. Yorms 

close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 7,737. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Paze 
1 $190.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 170.00 90.00 50.00 

155.00 $0.00 45.00 


12 
Standard color, $56; bleed, 15%. 
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Frozen Food Industry and Locker Plant 
Journal, 205 E. 4Znd St., New York 17. 
Published by Food Publishers, Inc. Est. 


1945. Trim size, 8%xll1%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 6th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
7,000. Rates— 
Times i Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
12 165.00 90.00 60.00 
Standard colors, blue, red and orange, 
$50; bleed, $20. 





Fruit Products Journal and American 
Pood Manufacturer, 31 Union Square, 
New York 3 Published by Avi Pub. Co., 


Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 
size, 8% X11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 85.u0 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 47.50 32.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 





Macaroni Journal, P. O. Drawer 1, Braid- 
wvod, iil, Official publication National 
Macaroni Mfgrs. Assn. Est. 1903. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7 1/3x10 2/3. Published 15th. Forms 


close ist. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 680. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 

6 37.50 22.50 13.50 

12 35.00 20.00 12.00 


5. 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 20%. 





Meat Packers ‘Guide, Annual. 
(See FOOD MANUFACTURING AND 
PROCESSING ME AT) 


The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. Published by 
The National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. 
For meat packing and allied industries 
manufacturing plants. Subscription, 
$4.50. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 8.288; (gross), 8,728. Manu- 
facturers, 6,519: wholesalers, 1,031; re- 
tallers, 167; others, 536. Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, per page, $220; 3 pages, 
$200: 6 pages, $185: 9 pages, $170; 13 
pages, $150; 26 pages, $130; 52 pxges, 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see pages 294-5. 


ck Frozen Foods and the Locker 

t, 82 Wall St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
Published by E. . Williams Pub. Co. 
Est. 1938 Subecription, $3.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation, 6,793; 
(gross), 8,606. Frozen food packing and 
processing plants, 835; locker plants, 
1,416: wholesale distributors, 2,059; oth- 
ers, 2,909. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard colors, red, blue, green, $50; 


bleed, 20%. 





Southern Food Processing, 344 Camp St., 
New Orleans 12. Published by H. i. 
Peace Publications. Est. 1946. Controlled. 





Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

3,113. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 82.50 $ 45.50 
6 +2 00 68.75 33.00 
12 00.00 55.00 39.55 

Standard odie $25; bleed, 10% 

The Spice Mill, 106 Water St.. New York 


5. Published by Spice Mill Publishing 
Co. Est. 1878. Subscription. $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Pyne page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,924. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 108.00 62.50 37.50 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 

Color rates” on application; | bleed. 15% 
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Sugar, 2 W 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y 
Published by Mona Palmer. Est. 1914. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,170; 
(gross), 3,717. Sugar companies and ex- 
ecutives, 1,496; engineers, etc., 572; 


supts., 221; machinery, 653; others, 310. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$240.00 $180.00 $120.00 

*7 180.00 120.00 90.00 

*13 150.00 $0.00 60.00 


*The 7th insertion on a 7 insertion con- 
tract and the 13th insertion on a yearly 
contract provides for space in the Sugar 
Reference Book and Directory. 
Standard red, 40%; bleed, 10%. 


Sugar Beet Journal, 507 Second National 
Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Published by 
Farmers and Mfrs. Beet Sugar Ass'n. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, %x7%. Published bi- 





monthly, Jan. Forms close 15th preced- 

ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

16,264 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Pajre 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
3 80.00 42.50 23.50 
6 75.00 40.00 21.00 





The Sugar Bulletin, 414 Whitney Bldz., 
228 St. Charles St., New Orleans 12, La. 
Published by American Sugar Cane 
League of the U. S. A., Inc. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, 50c. Trim size, 8%xll%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 15th. 
Forms close 10th and 25th. Agency dis- 





counts, 15- Circulation, 8,125. Rates— 
Times 1 Be Pa % Page 
1 $ 70.20 $ 39.00 $ 26.00 
12 35.10 23.40 
24 53:70 33.15 22.10 
Sugar Reference Book Directory. 
Published by Mona Palmer, 2 W 45th St.. 


New York 19, N. Y. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x10. ae Oct. 1. 
Forms close Sept. 1. AR discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l page, $24 % page, $180; 
% page, $120. 
Standard color (red), 40%; bleed, 10%. 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
St.. New York 5. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
1,618. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 

6 115.00 65.00 38.00 
100.00 55.00 33.00 


12 
Bleed, 15%. 


Ukers’ International Tea & Coffee 
Buyers’ Guide, 79 Wall St.. New York 5, 
N. Y. Published by Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 3%x6%. Published biennially. 
Next issue July, 1948. Forms close May 
ae Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates—1l 
page, $75; % page, $40; % page, $22.50. 


Western Food Industries, a special sec- 
tion bound into Food Industries, going 
to subscribers in the 11 West Coast 
staes. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. Jan., 1947. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,399. 

Rates per page—1l1 page, $200; 4 pages, 
$180; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150. 
Standard yellow, orange, blue, green, 
$65; bleed, $50. 











Western Frozen Foods, ‘* Maritime 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. ae 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Tyne 


page 7 1/3x10. Published 20th Forms 





close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%, 
CANADA 





Canadian Food Packer, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by Federal Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 1,766. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15% 


Richmond St., 


Food in Canada, Ww. 
by Consoli- 


73 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published 
dated Press, Ltd. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 
1945, 3,172. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
85.00 47.50 30.00 

00 27.50 


12 80.00 45. 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 





Locker Plants and Frosted Foods, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished quarterly. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% }’age % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 


4 70.00 40.00 22.50 
Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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American Fisheries, 230 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago ll. Published by Log Publications. 
Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 12,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Passe % Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
1s 200.00 115.00 65.00 
185.00 100.00 60.00 
P . red, blue or green, $50; bleed, 
15%. 


For additional data see page 275. 
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Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. 
Published by Atlantic Fisherman, Inc. 
Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close ist. 


Agency discounts. 15-2. Circulation, 

5,083; (gross), 5,979. Commercial fish- 

ing boat owners, operators, officials, 

4,426; others, 701. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $190.00 $120.00 $ 80.00 
6 165.00 100.00 65.00 


12 140.00 80.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Pishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave.. New York 
1. Published by Fishing Gazette Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 12th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $125.00 $ 82.00 

7 167. +4 105. Hy 67.00 
13 145.0 80.0 52.00 


Standard red, $55; bleed, is %. 
7th or 13th insertion in Annual Review, 
published in Nov. 





Maine Coast Fisherman, Journal Bldg... 
Belfast, Me. Published by Journal Pub 
Co., Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $1! 
Trim size, 11x16%. Type page, 10x15 % 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agenc) 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 10,455 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $210.00 $126.00 $ 78.00 
6 186.00 108.00 66.00 
12 162.00 90.00 54.00 





Pacific Pisherman, 71 Columbia St., Seat 
tle 4, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1993. Subscrip 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty! 

page, 7x10. Published 8rd. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 5,088; (gross), 5,669. Fishing com- 
panies, 623: boat owners, operators an 

fishermen, 2,158; brokers, fish buyer 

wholesale grocers, 512; others, 1,52! 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page y% Pac 
1 $200.00 165.00 $ 80.0 
165.00 140.00 70.0 
*13 135.00 115.00 60.0 
Color, $35: bleed, $15. 


*The 7th insertion on a 7-line ins¢ 
tion contract and the 13th insertion 
a yearly contract provide for space 
the Annual Statistical Number 
Standard colors, red, $35; yellow, bl 
green, $50; bleed, $15. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 





~ des SMNID 


OFFERING BLANKET COVERAGE of the $6,000,000,000 
COMMERCIAL FISHING MARKET ... IN ONE PACKAGE 


> MARKET 

The Fishing and Seafood Industry is a 
large, steady and expanding market ever 
in need of equipment and supplies to 
catch, process, freeze, package and distrib- 
ute the four billion pounds of fish and sea- 
food caught annually. It is not in any 
sense concentrated in any one region of the 
country but stretches to every corner of 
America. 

Here is a tremendously large market for 
all kinds of marine equipment and sup- 
plies — more than 8,000 fishing vessels 
over 5 net tons in weight and 30,000 in- 
board motor-powered fishing boats under 
> net tons. A minimum of 275 vessels over 
} net tons are lost each year through disas- 
ter or wear, estimates indicating that the 
American fishing fleet has a replacement 
value of at least $350 Millions. On the 
basis of 10° depreciation rate, the annual 
market for new marine equipment and 
supplies, therefore, is $35 Millions, exclud- 
ing fishing gear estimated at $10 Millions. 

In addition, 70° of all fish caught in the 
United States is processed. This vast 
market for processing equipment and 
upplies extends along both the Atlantic 
ind Pacific Coasts and along large inland 
bodies of water. In 1944, $211 Millions 
worth of fish and fish products were 
processed in America. 

Refrigeration and packaging is becom- 
ing more and more important. Not only 
ire processors freezing the fish on shore, 
but the trend is towards installation of 
refrigeration equipment on boats so fish 
will keep better. Approximately 265 mil- 
lion pounds of fish were frozen in 1945. 
\nnual sales of frozen packaged fish fillets 
ind other seafood are increasing at a rapid 
rate, with more and more concentration 
being placed on eye-appealing packages 


> EDITORIAL CHARACTER 
\MERICAN FISHERIES is the only 
mplete coverage publication devoted 
exclusively to fishing industry problems. 
nee the amount of information is so 
great and the reservoir of material so un- 
limited, editorial contents are crisp, clear, 
practical, with brevity the passport to in- 
! 
| 


tf 


igent reading and intelligent buying. 
tual, “‘how-to”’ articles predominate. 










All editorial material is segregated into 
five main sections: 1. Fish Production and 
Boat Operation; 2. Filleting and Packag- 
ing; 3. Refrigeration; 4. Processing; 5. 
Merchandising and Distribution. Accessi- 
bility is facilitated by border bleeds which 
serve as an index to the “kind” of subjects 
discussed therein. 

AMERICAN FISHERIES is edited by 
an alert, vigorous staff of men with many 
years’ experience in their respective fields 
in the complex fishing industry, with 
broad industry contacts serving as direct 
pipelines to authentic, worthwhile infor- 
mation all backed by a sound publish- 
ing policy. 


> ADVERTISING AIDS 
AMERICAN FISHERIES is geared to 
produce unprecedented results for adver- 
tisers, through several unique aids designed 
to increase the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising and to accelerate reader response: 
1. When readers want information con- 
tained in a specific ad, they find the index 
to advertisers for that issue opposite the 
table of contents — not in its usual hiding 
place. 2. Within each of the five main 
editorial sections, a ““Quick-Query Index”’ 
lists sources from which readers can secure 
certain types of equipment and supplies. 
3. Each of the five main editorial sections 
includes a page or more of information con- 
cerning new products or the release of pro- 
motional literature about products already 
on the market. 


The advertising pages of AMERICAN 
FISHERIES are the primary and logical 
medium through which manufacturers 
can contact and sell members of this vast 
industry. 


> COMPLETE COVERAGE 
AMERICAN FISHERIES offers adver- 


tisers the largest circulation in the fishing 
industry, effectively covering all phases 
of the industry, all over the country. Thus, 
AMERICAN FISHERIES — by deliver- 
ing the active buying power of every key 
member of the fishing and seafood in- 
dustry — provides blanket coverage of 
this $6,000,000,000 market .. . the entire 
commercial fishing market in One 
**all-inclusive”’’ Package. 


Published 
Monthly by 
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AMERICAN FISHERIES 


Published by Log Publications. 

230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. Delaware 0969. 

Rates effective August 1, 1946. 

Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2% — 
10 days. 

General Advertising 1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 


De na dune aS Gan $225.00 $200.00 $185.00 
Des ¢peedena aot 140.00 140.00 125.00 
fees .. 125.00 115.00 100.00 
es bad eane ..«- 95.00 85.00 75.00 
ee 75.00 65.00 60.00 
| SER es 60.00 55.00 50.00 
fee 50.00 45.00 40.00 
2 page spread....... 380.00 340.00 300.00 

(Fish Wholesalers and Distributors 
Announcements) 

2 inches Prheeewten 24.00 21.00 18.00 

1 inch al oa rs 12.00 10.50 9.00 
Covers 


Rates on request. 
Special Positions 


 Recncin nek eben seek enedeeenteve 15% 
Colors 
Standard red, blue or green, per page, 

Cs Kod oeseecedeusesedesccesecss $50.00 
Other colors, first page, extra.......... 80.00 
Each additional page in same color, extra. 50.00 
Inserts 
Rates on request. 

Bleed Pages 
Half and full page units only, extra . 15% 


Plate size 8%4 inches by 1134 inches; keep 
essential elements }4 inch within trimmed 
size. 

Trim size 844 inches by 1114 inches. 

Mechanical Requirements 

Width Depth Width Depth 
7 10 hae see una 


ae ; 

% page........ 4% 10 — 
TS ear 7 4% 3% 10 
lg page........ 4% 4% 2% 10 
fe 7 2% 3s 4% 
4 page.. — 2% 2 4% 
HE PARS.....-ccrees o secnes, wae 2% 
i cal ata a 24 1 


Page is 2 columns, each column 3 * inches wide, 
and 3 columns, each column 2 yy inches wide. 
Halftones 110 screen. 


Issuance and Closing Dates 

Published monthly; issued 10th of publication 
month. 

Last forms close 15th of preceding month. 

If copy is not received by closing date, publisher 
reserves the right to repeat copy. 


Representatives 

New York 17—MaclIntyre-Simpson & Woods, 
101 Park Ave. 

Chicago 1—MaclIntyre-Simpson & Woods, 75 
E. Wacker Dr. 

Cleveland 15—MaclIntyre-Simpson & Woods, 
1900 Euclid Ave. 

Los Angeles—Duncan Scott & Co., Pershing 
Square Bldg. 

San Francisco—Duncan Scott & Co., Mills 


Bldg. 

Portland 6—J. A. Converse, 337 Terminal Sales 

dg. CIRCULATION 
Total controlled circulation 13,000 
Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. 

PGBs cc ccscccscoces 750 
All other distribution. . . 250 
Total distribution. . . . 14,000 


(First issue published November, 1946. Circula- 
tion guaranteed by Post Office Receipts for 
first six months.) 

TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

Boat owners and operators, 8,500; processors of 
all kinds, 650; important primary and second- 
ary wholesalers, 2,500; cold storage ware- 
houses, 350; boatyards, marine supply 
dealers and ship chandlers, 1,000. 








LOG PUBLICATIONS 
230 East Ohio Street 


CHICAGO 11 
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Pacific Fisherman’s News, 71 Columbia CANADA lished Friday, except ist of month. 
Bt., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by Miller Forms close Tuesday. Ageney discounts, 
mag "ne ae eit ee pa 5 ee et March, 1946, .1,277; 
. ; . / . - ; oss), 1,323. Rates— 
lished bi-weekly, Wed. Forms close CCAR (AB . ,; 
Friday preceding. Agency discounts, — ; 39.00 3 20.00 Fy Fage 
16-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates— a hed ———— , Opeeenvene As 12 35.00 18.00 $ 9.25 
. esa : ublishe y Nationa usiness ubs., 26 . . “< 
a ms si8e be ? aes + ik Ltd. Official organ of Canadian Fish- ze ye ares 4 
13 125.00 81.25 4769 060 @ries Ass'n. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 1 : -00 oie 
26 110.00 71.50 41.80 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
é : : Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945. (CAR 
Southern FPisherman, 344 Camp St., New 2,358. Rates— 
Orleans 12, La. Publisdeh by H. L. Peace Times 1 Page % Page % Page Western Pisheries, 818 Richards St., Van- 
Publications. Est. 1940. Subscription, 1 $110.00 $ 68.00 $ 41.60 couver, B. C. Published by Roy Wrigley 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6 90.00 55.00 34.00 Prtge. & Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1930. Sub- 
7x10. Published 16th. Forms close 12 75.00 45.00 27.50 scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1l1%. Type 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- Standard red or blue, $25; bleed 15%. size, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
tion (Sworn), 1,089. Rates— luth. Agency Cocounte, 15-2. Circulation, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page , March, 1946, 2,053. Rates— 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 51.00 CCAB Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
5 150.00 82 00 44.00 Commercial Fishermen’s Weekly, 163 W. 1 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 $ 25.00 
- a * dey Hastings Sts., Vancouver, B. C. Pub- 6 70.00 55.00 22.50 
12 115.00 64.00 34.00 lished by Pilot Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1935. 12 60.00 50.00 20.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. Controlled. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing— 


Baking 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that the bakery industry took 165,920,- 
000 100-lb. sacks of flour in 1945, a 
gain of 80 per cent over 1939, the last 
census year. Even with no increase in 
prices, volume of bakers would have 
reached $2,541,271,000. 

The baking industry had a 1945 vol- 
ume of $2,675,000,000, according to a 
survey by Bakers’ Helper. This was a 
gain of almost 7 per cent over 1944 for 
the industry, though many companies 
reported unsatisfactory profits because 
of unsettled conditions. 

Despite the increase in volume, the 
industry did not employ its full capac- 
ity in 1945, the survey indicated. In 
1944, the average plant was operating 
at 85 per cent of capacity. In 1945, the 
figure dropped to 81 per cent, only 14 
per cent of those reporting operating 
at full capacity. 

Shortage of skilled help continued to 
loom as the industry’s chief problem, 
according to the Bakers’ Helper study. 
The overall gain for the industry in 
1945 was only 1.6 per cent over 1944. 
The industry absorbed all of the em- 
ployes who returned from the war, but 
the number was not large enough to 
fill the demand. As a result, the in- 





dustry was adding many female work- 
ers, the average increase being 6 per 
cent. 

Gross profits gained 2 per cent in 
1945. Production of white bread in- 
creased 5.9 per cent; wheat bread, 2.5 
per cent; rye bread, 1.3 per cent. Cake 
output declined 1.1 per cent; pie pro- 
duction, 1.2 per cent. Doughnut sales 
rose 10 per cent. 

The trend toward simplification and 
standardization of products has con- 
tinued, Bakers’ Helper found. Con- 
tinuing the practice which began in 
1942, when Federal regulations forced 
a reduction in varieties, a 15 per cent 
decrease was reported in 1945. 

The condition of plant equipment was 
found surprisingly good, though some 
marked exceptions to this rule were 
reported. Sixty-two per cent of the 
bakers reporting to Bakers’ Helper said 
they were finding little difficulty in 
finding the needed sizes of equipment 
on the market. Sixty-one per cent re- 
ported that they had actually placed 
orders for equipment to be delivered 
when available, and 79 per cent said 
they were planning to place orders. 

With the elimination of gas ration- 
ing, 26 per cent were planning to ex- 





pand their truck fleets. The increases 
ranged from 1 to 18 per cent. One 
company reported that it had been able 
to add 18 new trucks and another said 
it had 75 on order. 

Sugar allotments for the baking in- 
dustry under OPA were reduced from 
70 to 60 per cent of the 1941 base in 
June, 1946, removing the preferential 
previously enjoyed. The government 
also ordered the industry to reduce the 
weight of bakery products 10 per cent. 

Bakers Review commented: “Because 
bakery products are virtually rationed 
due to restrictions on the use of flour, 
some companies will tend to relax their 
efforts to promote the popularity of 
bakery products. In a letter to its 
members, the American Institute of 
Baking cautioned against any such 
inertia. 

“The baking industry may well pat- 
tern its policies after thoss of many 
others which had little to sell during 
the war, but kept their brand names 
and identities alive with the promise of 
prewar quantity and quality as soon as 
possible. It is the industry’s job to 
continue to tell the public about bakery 
products, even if the supply is short.” 

Bakers Review estimated that there 


—— 
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STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 1939 


















































“Bread and Other Bekery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels)" industry 
Total "Biscuit, Crackers, 
Iten for the and Pretzels" Total Reported ty bekeries classified as--- 
intastetes intaotey RB Molesale Retail | Wholesale and retail 
_ only only combined 
Number of establichmonte 2/,.......ccccsccccccccecccces 18,399 356 18,043 2,569 8,978 6,496 
Number of retail shops operated.......ssseesecesecesees 16,631 4. 16,590 --- 10,159 6,431 
Nurber of house-to-house retail routes opereted........ 16,472 51 18,421 --- 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm members. ......ccececccccccsseseces 18,985 202 18,783 2,294 9,550 6,939 
Persons reported by manufacturing industries, total 2/. 283,521 35,950 247,591 74,527 57,757 115,307 
Salaried officers of corporations.2/.....+-++seees 3,1 a 3,094 1,084 650 1,360 
Manufacturing: 
Salaried employees 2/......ssssccscescecseees 15,692 2,0@1 13,610 4,983 2,007 6,620 
earners (average for the year) 5/....... 230, 706 29,175 201,553 62,942 45,851 94,740 
SUING, i ticndie. dentdavonddnkeththobéeesee . 28,566 3,846 24, 720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
Comstructlotccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccssoceces 1,168 161 1,007 387 88 532 
Nh cc actaceaisdmnaitiebaetaneneeeieh 3,989 362 3,627 993 800 1,634 
Sularice and wages, tots) 2) $42,059,144 $550, 665,654 | $105,519,375 | $69,721, 789 $155, 414,520 
Salaried officers 2 ——j wr tas | 18 80t ase | 4, 944,080 | 1089.2 | See, a 
Manufacturing 
Salaries 2/ 5,885,480 24,308,430 9,428,155 | 3,479,898 11,400,377 
Sesbcctitedagneseeece 28,549,620 262,001,562 | 83,379,564 54,874,328 123,747,650 
Distribution......ssss+- Bee 6,545,865 26,289, 702 6,156,301 | 68,470,426 11,662,975 
See dc haiséteasieccedbabbacdainnscheliion 403,484 1,810,628 519,524 175,218 615,886 
SS EI EAE IE LE ER: E,- 065,035 3,688,906 1,090, 962 772,667 2,025,288 
Cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
based electric energy, and contract work, total...... 649,476,628 82,049,455 567,427,173 | 175,728,839 | 130,167,560 261,630,774 
Materials, supplies, and containers....ssscesseees 619,446,477 79,465,352 559,961,125] 168,175,424 | 122,566,496 249,441,205 
ii pientnsd 00bceinicendataneedemeonieens ouceeun 17,850, 398 1,606,825 16,043,573 4,410,611 | 4,573,896 7,058, 866 
Purchased electric Anergy......ssssesecesecesceece 12,171,923 777,278 11,594,645 3,144,606] 3,226,r95 5,023,846 
Contract Work. ..ccesccccsecscccsccscesccessssceses 7,650 --- 7,850 --- 973 6,857 
EO IIIS LETS KF 1,411,816,633 200,792,878 1,211,023, 755 | 364,763,786 | 267,005,930 559,254,039 
Velue added by manufacture 4/.......sccccccccccccececes 762,340,005 116, 743,423 643,596,562 | 209,034,947 | 136,638,370 297,723,265 





1/ This number represents the number of plants reporting. As a rule the term “establishment” signifies « single plant or factory, but one report 
might be counted as one, two, or more establishments according to the answer to the question "How many plants does this report cover?" The answer was 


tecen as the number of establishments. 


2/ No data for employees of central administrative offices are included, 
y The item for wage-earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the yeer, and includes both full-time and part-time 
workers, The quotient obtained | By the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing 


the everage wage received by ful 


ime = earners. 
4/ Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, m4 contract work. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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Principal Materials Consumed by the Baking Industry 





1939 


1937 





Reported by bakeries 
classified in the— 





Reported by bakeries 
classified in the-—— 
































Bread and Bread and 
Total for [other Bakery | Biscuit, | Ttal for Jother Bakery | Biscuit, 
the Products (Ex- | Crackers, the Products (Ex-| Crackers, 
industries cept Biscuit, and industries cept Biscuit, and 
Crackers, and | Pretzels Crackers, and/ Pretzels 
Pretzels) industry 2/ Pretzels) [industry 4/ 
industry 1/ industry 3/ 
Flour: 
Total barrels....... 47,020,627 41,328,030 5,692,597 hh, 292,764 38,564,899 b seaereats 
Total cost......... a 5,618,942 | $194,247,502 $21,371,440 | $266,479,439 | $236,986,120 [$29,493,319 
Wheat: 
Total barrels... 43,857,818 38,232,230 5,625,588 41,515,936 35,862,039 5,653,897 
Total cost...... | $197,247,652 | $176,148,554 |$21,099,098 »397,460 || $219,238,030 [$29,159,430 
White: 
Barrels........ Mui © 41,901, 268 36,383,491 | 5,517,777 39,803,573 | 34,286,889 | 5,516,684 
Cost.sscees eeeeeeee $188,033, 486 $167, 324,808 $20,708,678 $237,776,105 $209, 283,743 28,492,362 
Whole-wheat (including 
Grehaa): 
Barrel s..ceccccecs eee 1,956, 550 1,848,739 107,811 1,712, 363 1,575,150 137,213 
COSt.scecceesececeeee | S9pZbbyl66] $8,823,746 | $390,420 | $10,621,355) $9,954,287 | $667,068 
Rye: 
Barrels.........+ heaeanl , 1,712,361 1,686,865 25,516 1,559,036} 1,524,139 34,899 
iiiininnd0esceeseece$sessee $7,602,757 $7,518,718 $82,039 $8,314,216} $8,172,377 $141,839 
Other flour: 
OS > : 1,450,428 1,408,935 41,493 1,217,790 1,178,721 39,069 
GasBecccccccccecccccs eecce $10,768, 533 $10, 580,230 $188, 303 $9,767,763 $9,575,713 $192,050 
Sugar: 
Total pounds........ . [1,256,327,386 | 1,015,794,639 | 240,532,747 [,130,639,487 | 912,356,961 |218,282,526 
Total cost.....-.+e0s $58,943,424} $48,180,394 | $10,763,030 | $55,031,680) $44,596,500 ($10,435,180 
Beet: 
Ns adnsntdovicisbs + | 383,442,668 276,629,405 | 106,813,263 | 278,819,580] 205,312,168 | 73,507,412 
Cost...eses eeeeeee eee $18,143,840 $13, 269,147 $4,874,693 $13,874,603 $10,280,450 $3,594,153 
Cane: 
Pounds. *** e+e eeeeee 742,210,826 620,608, 362 121,602,464 TAS 449,194 610,655,996 138,793,198 
Codbe ccccccccccccccccccce ° $35,682,368 | $30,262,784 | $5,419,584 | $36,901,546] $30,315,071 | $6,586,475 
Corn: 
Pounds........... seveceese | 130,673,892 116,556,872 | 12,117,020 | 102,370,713] 96,388,797 | 5,981,916 
Cost. eneeeeeeeee ef eeree $5,117,216 $4,648,463 $468,753 $4,255, 531 $4,000,979 $254, 552 
corn airup: 
eae 50, 383, 909 26,037,856 | 24,346,053 (5) (5) (5) 
Cost..ssees eeeeeeeeereeeee $1,679,643 $1,010, 534 $669,109 $1,773,434 $985,885 $787,549 
Rage, fresh, frosen, dried, or 
— COGt 6/.ccececcccecccesceee | $33,897,687) $33,026,557 $871,130 | $32,834,612) $31,995,414 $839,198 
Butter: 
PORES ec cccccccccccccccccccccece egy sere ane "toes 296 
sg ace eeeeeeeeee . $0, , $10, 7 732 ’ 55,571,347 41,493,065 14,078, 282 
Snssiscssssébosocésncsce +e | 30,027,544 4 20,425,230 | 10,592,314 || $23,303,242] $11,151,095 | $2,152,147 
T acenjumnineentmieamanaaeaimtnania ie $3,446,082 $2,511,172 $934, 
8 
BamMEGs cccccccccccececececccese 284,171,707 234,920,531 49,251,176 175,712,844 154,374,199 21,338,645 
GasBecccccccccceccctscescccccce $22,443,843 $19,017, 387 $3,426,456 $21,157,668 $18,645,978 $2,511,690 
Bhortenings other than lard: 
POUMEBBc ccccceccccccccccccccccocs 411,379,490 327,466,498 83,912,992 441,635,789 339,189,633 102,446,156 
Gaete cccccccccccccccccccccccccs $40, 581,315 $33,704,621 $6,876,694 $52,600,847 $40,861,773 $11,739,074 
MUk: 
Total pounds. eeeeeeee 476,032, 306 466,708,731 9 323,575 447,076,964 437,373,389 9,703, 575 
Total Cost...seeeseee $27,807,957 $27,233,317 $574,640 $28,048,241 | $27,454,821 $593,420 
Fluid: 
Pounds......++ cceccecce cece 137,796,142 136,210,041 1,586,101 128,451,511 | 126,140,150 2,311,361 
COBb. ccccccccccccccccescce $5,487,688 $5,458,488 ? $5,608,733 $5,571,523 $37,210 
Condensed and evaporated: 
POUNGS. oe ceccccscepesececs 169,556,926 167,757,236 1,799,690 181,836,209 | 178,936,845 2,899, 364 
COBE ec eeeseereveneceevecee 09,655,898 $9, 565,098 ? $10,751,341 | $10,568,759 $1282) 582 
Powdsred: 
POUTKS. occ ecceeeceveee eee 168,679,238 162,741,454 5 937,784 136,789,244 132,296,394 4,492,850 
Cost.......ccccccecsecsece | $12,664,372 | $22,209,731 | $454,640 | $21,688,267 | $11,314,539 | $373,628 
Malt extract: 
Pounds... . eeereeee eee . 40,175,756 36,943,795 3 231,961 (5) (5) (5) 
| EE manned | . | $2,913,022] $2,717,547 | _ $195,475 (5) (5) (5) 
Fruit, cost...... TTTTT TTT TTT TTT ° $21,970,746 | $20,676,327 | $1,294,419 (5 (5) (5) 
Yeast: 
Pounds eee eeeee eeeeeee . 147,770,275 146,000, 986 1 769,289 139,209,757 137,555,500 1 654,257 
nil oud aedoancnina . | $20,642,179 | $20,403,348 | $238,631 | $21,789,360] $21,551,144 | $236,216 
Salt: 
Pac ccoccceccccoceeceececccs . 189,205,224 161,863, 248 27 341,976 (5) (5) (5) 
BTboccccccccccccccccceeccese -_ $1,859,337 $1,618,612 9526 (5) (5) (5) 


Containers (baxes, cartons, paper 
wrappers, etc.), COSt....s.seeees ee 





$82,064, 305 


$62,138, 361 








$19,925,944 








$74,576,203 





$55,280,066 











9,296,137 
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able 


cent of the total value of products for the industry 
ucts amounted to 94.1 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. 
ments, whose value of products amounted to 99.7 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. *Data not avail- 
*Figures for 1937 reported as ‘“‘Eggs, fresh, frozen, or dried.” 











Detailed data reported by 17,172 establishments, whose Value of products amounted to 97.8 per cent of the total value 
of products for the industry. "Detailed data reported by 344 establishments, whose value of- products amounted to 99.8 per 
‘Detailed data reported by 14,731 establishments, whose value of prod- 
‘Detailed data reported by 306 establish- 


—Bureau of the Census 
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. the Industry's hodluclion Papet 








Covers the Nation’s Baking Industry with 5,000 copies to All 
Organizations whose annual sales exceed $50,000 — representing 
80% of the Two Billion Dollar Bakery Market 

















THE MARKET 
The value of bakery goods produced is 
well over two billion dollars annually. The 


large and medium size bakeries (minimum 
production and sales $50,000 annually) ac- 
count for 80% of the total. There are 
approximately 4,000 such bakeries out of a 
total estimated at 18,000. 


THE PUBLICATION 


Bakers Digest is the Production Publica- 
tion of the Industry. It is edited for and 
circulates to executives and production 
superintendents in the 4,000 plants respons- 
ible for 80% of the Industry’s total pro- 
duction. 


Founded in 1926 as a quarterly, it has 
been published bi-monthly since 1943. Plans 
for monthly issuance are now in progress. 
The publication’s authoritative scientific 
background distinguishes it as the key 
paper of the Industry among those who di- 
rect the use of and specify the purchase of 
all equipment and materials in the baking 
plant. 


CIRCULATION 

The total guaranteed circulation of Bakers 
Digest is 5,000 copies . . . average reader- 
ship is four per copy. The subscription 


rate is $2.00 per year. 


When requested, a photostatic copy of the 
Digest’s U. S. Post Office mailing receipt 
will be attached to advertising invoices. 


MANAGEMENT 


C. A. DARLING—Managing Director, 30 
years of publishing experience—newspaper, 
general magazine and business paper. Staff 
member of the originai A.E.F. Stars & 
Stripes in Paris. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

DR. J. E. SIEBEL—Editorial Director, has 
been identified with the Baking Industry 
for over 40 years. He is the son of the late 
founder of the Siebel technical organiza- 
tions, organized in 1872.. Dr. Siebel is con- 
sidered an authority on the food sciences. 


E. J. PYLER—Editor, is a comparatively 
young man with a background of food 
technology and journalism which fits him 
most aptly for his job. He is an able 
writer, with keen, analytical mind and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the pub- 
lication’s high standing throughout the 
Industry. 


ALLAN E. BEACH—Associate Editor and 
Eastern Manager, has been identified with 
the Baking Industry for a number of years. 
In the thirties, as advertising manager of a 
Cincinnati machinery equipment firm, he 
also served as secretary of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the National Industrial Adver- 
tiser’s Association. He has been with the 
Digest since 1940, directing the activities 
of its New York office. He is a prolific 
writer and has an excellent understanding 
of the Industry’s manifold production 
problems. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising pages in the Bakers Digest have 
more than doubled in the past three 
years. Listed below are some of the page 
advertisers, 


American Dry Milk Institute 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Blumenthal Bros. 

The Borden Company 
Diversey Corporation 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
General Mills, Inc. 


PUSLISHED BI-MONTHLY—FEBRUARY—APRIL—JUNE—AUGUST—OCTOBER—DECEMBER 


The 


CHICAGO 6 — 747 W. Jackson Blvd. 





BAKERS 


DIGEST 


'ON PAPER 


NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 4lst St 
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Kraft Foods Co. 

W. E. Long Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Middleby-Marshall Co. 
Paniplus Co. 

Pillsbury Mills Co. 

Red Star Yeast Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Swift & Co. 

Union Steel Products Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


New advertisers are starting with every 
issue. If your products are used for the 
production or delivery of baked goods by 
plants whose annual sales exceed $50,000, 
Bakers Digest can help you do a successful, 
continuous sales job. 





FIVE POINTS TO REMEMBER 
WHEN SELECTING MEDIA’ TO 
COVER THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


1. Bakers Digest is read by the men 
who direct the use of and specify the 
purchase of all equipment and ma- 
terials used in the baking plant. 


2. Bakers Digest brings to the read- 
er new ideas and reports on scien- 
tific progress in baking, obtainable 
nowhere else, which he can readily 
absorb and put to use at a profit. 


3. Bakers Digest is written in non- 
technical language anyone can un- 
derstand. 


4. Bakers Digest readers are in a 
buying mood when they read your 
advertising message. The editorial 
content assures that. 


5. Your advertising in Bakers Digest 
is guaranteed long reader life and 
many readers in each plant because 
copies are passed along and then in- 
dexed and filed for future reference. 
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Bakers Weekly 


Published by American Trade Publishing Company. 
45 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y¥., Bryant 9-4120. 


Rates effective September 1, 1946 
Card received August 22, 1946. 
Agency commission 15% on gross to recognized agen- 
cles; cash discount 2%—10 days. Bills rendered last 
day of publication month; payable 10 days from in- 
voice date 
General Advertising 


1 page 300.00 
3 pages, per page 270.00 
6 pages, per page 250.00 
13 pages, per page 230.00 

210.00 


26 pages, per page 

52 pages, per page 

No rate holders accepted 
Rates based on total amount of space used in one 
year and not on number of insertions. Units in fol 

lowing sizes only: full, half, one-quarter and one- 
eighth page. Rates on fractional pages in proportion 
to the full page rate earned, 


190.00 


Covers—Non-cancellable 


Rates include bleed and red or persian orange, pub- 

lisher’s option 

lst cover 500.00 

2nd cover 300.00 

Srd_ cover 275.00 

4th cove 400.00 
Special Positions 

Preferred or permanent positions—rates on request 
Colors 

Publisher's optior f red or persian orange: 

1 page, extra a 55.00 

l pag xtra 10.0 

s al lors, per page, per color, extra 130.00 

Iireak-up for special color on 2nd page of spread 30.00 

Special COlOF OM COVOTS, OBLEB...........-cccccceccceeeseeesss 130.00 
inserts 

Inserta f shes 1 complete by advertiser which do not 

require back page rate earned 

Two fa ¢ pages or one side of single sheet, page 

rate earned p 75.00 for backing 

\ ‘ i e furnished by advertiser and 

hipped direct Roy Pre Beekman and Gold Sts 

Ne York N 

I immed 8 8 inches by 11-1/2 inches (folded 

once in center if four page insert) which allows for 

1/8 ! rim off tor m and itside edge Trim 

el 8-1/4 it ‘ by 11-1/4 Iinehe All live ma 

should be confined to 7-3/4 inches by 10-3/4 inct 

of trim 1 page area; 100 lb. is maximum stock 

acceptable. Supplementary information on request 


Viates should fur ved 8-3/8 inches by 11-1 
hes, which allows for 1/8 inch trim off top, bot 
] ide edge Trim size 8-1/4 inches by 
| 1/4 inches All ve matter should be confined to 
i inch by 10-3/4 inches of trimmed page area 


Classified 


Want af 1.00 per line. Count six average words to 
a line. Situations wanted .25 per line. Display type 
2.00 per line; per inch 9.00. Cash with order. Name 
and address, including box number, must be counted 
when figuring cost of an ad. Forms for classified ads 
ose Tuesday noon 
Where to Buy, one inch on 1 ti 26 ti 52 ti 
Geter DOGS cdccccosecée 12.00 10.00 8.00 


Contract and Copy Requirements 
All copy subject to approval of publisher 


Mechanical Requirements 
Width Depth Width Depth 


I ‘ 
, pe 7 4-7/8 {3/8 10 
1/4 page 7 2-3/8 ; 8 1-7/8 
L/S page ecse Ss 2-3/5 
Spread 15S 10 
Page is 2 columns, each column 3-3/8 inches wide 
Halftones 11 creet 110 and 133 seree moveptable 
Compost ! m charge 
I ra vill be made for advertiser on order and 
charged at prevailing New York engravers acale, 
t f hand Elect rotypes f complet« 
' es will be ache pon rder al ! pped 
Pp rs at o plus 1.00 foundry and lock 
up charge and for handling 
All « ' ” mounted blocked and properly 
' is required, Pla " 
tT ‘ ke ! er Any ' ng 
u block f cut te., done by publisher 
rebilled to advertiser at a st pilus 10 for handing 


issuance and Closing Dates 


P shed eekly ed Monday. 
Last forms close |! ta preceding publication date 
mplete | oe wk and white accepted sever 
preveding pul ati ate If proofs are ie 
py and ; mu © received two weeks pre 
publ ‘ ‘ late No canes ations accepted 
h lees than 30 days WTiLion botice 
Personnel 
he & Bus. Mer Frank S. Bamford 
Vice-Prea. & Adv. Dir.—R. F. Shrope. 
Representatives 
( " ] A. J Bamford and George Ch ler 


N Michigan Ave Cemral 5643 
San Francisco 4 Simpeson-Reilly, Lid, 
Dougla ne 
Los Angeles 14-——Simpson-Reilly, Lid, Garfleld Bldg 
Van Dyke 9833. 


Russ Bidg 


If You Were Selecting 


Only One Paper 
in the Baking Industry 


How Would You Determine 
Which One to Buy? | 


Wouldn't you ask the publisher, (1) ‘“‘How does your 
circulation cover the Industry’s purchasing power?’’; 
(2) “How do you attract and hold your readers?”’; 
(3) “What is the true measure of your rates?” 


Drow Does Your Circu- 
lation Cover the Industry’s 


Purchasing Power? 


Although the census lists 18,000 bakeries, 
it also shows that less than 10,000 do more 
than 90% of the Industry’s $2,000,000,000 
annual business, and spend most of the 
$1,222,000,000 invested each year in 
ingredients, supplies and equipment. 

The Bakers Weekly ABC statement of June 
30, 1946, shows the audited issue (May 6) 
with a net paid circulation of 12,731. 
Bakers subscribing to Bakers Weekly con- 
stitute over 90% of the entire purchasing 
power, so that for all practical purposes 
this circulation gives an advertiser complete 
coverage. 

Bakers Weekly has a high degree of pene- 
tration to those in plants who influence 
buying. For example, one large plant with 
sales of over 100 million dollars and with 
many plants has 121 Bakers Weekly sub- 
scriptions. Bakers Weekly is read in this 
plant by: 


1 President 10 Managers 


6 Vice Presidents 1 Director 
1 Treasurer & 1 Chairman 
Secretary 3 Executives 


3 Purchasing Agents 94 Plant Managers 
1 Production and other super- 
Director visory personnel 
This is but one of 90 combination baking 
companies having 2 or more plants in 
which Bakers Weekly alone has 100% 
coverage with comparable penetration in 
all of them. This group alone, usually 
buying direct from main sources of supply, 
does an annual volume of 660 million, 
representing about 33% of the 2-billion 
dollar bakery business. 
Bakers Weekly has an equally represent- 
ative coverage of independent wholesale 
and retail bakers doing a volume of $50,000 
or more and the progressive retail bakers 
doing under $50,000. These groups ac- 
count for 58% of the volume. Bakers 


Weekly is subscribed for by the im- 
portant bakery supply and ingredient 
houses, from whom the smaller baker 
purchases practically everything. 


ow Do You Attract 
and Hold Your Readers? 


(a) Practical help to the men inter- 
ested inimprovement—The high quality 
of Bakers Weekly circulation must be 
credited to a 39-year editorial policy of 
helping build a bigger industry by aiding 
bakers in improving their products and 
increasing their profits. 

(b) Bakers Weekly is the only baking 
industry magazine that maintains a 
large full-time editorial staff composed 
of recognized specialists for every major 
phase of the Baking Industry. 

(c) Washington News—Bakers Weekly 
is the only bakers’ publication maintain- 
ing its own Washington Bureau with a 
full-time staff. They know their way 
about Washington. 

For the past few years and doubtless for 
some time to come, what goes on in 
Washington is of paramount importance 
to bakers and advertisers. The weekly 
report based on on-the-spot coverage is 
looked to for authentic information by all 
concerned with the Baking Industry. 

(d) Bakers Weekly is the only publica- 
tion maintaining its own Experimental! 
Laboratory and Bakery. 

This is unusual equipment to find on a 
“trade paper,” but no other source of 
editorial matter generates anywhere near 
the interest among up-and-coming bakers, 
constantly concerned with the improv 
ment of their formulas, methods and prod- 
ucts. Readers know that formulas ap- 
pearing in Bakers Weekly articles have 
first been thoroughly tested for practical 
adaptability to their needs. 

Our Experimental Laboratory and Bakery 
assists Our advertisers in many practical 
ways. One is to make actual baking tests 





CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 6-30-46 
Established 1907. Single copy .25; per year 3.00. 
Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.)....12,127 





1 tal net paid including bulk... ae fC 
Advertisers 92 
Advertising agencies inom 45 

oes 


Samples to prospective ax dvertisers.. he 
All other unpaid distribution 
Total distribution (6 months average) 13, 213 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid of May 6th issue_..._.12,731 
(Mail 12,719; single copy sales 12) 
New England... 1.241 West South Central 729 





Middle Atlantic._... 3,286 Mountain States 
South Atlantic . 1,137 Pacific States = 
East North Central 2,792 Canada —.... hacia 

East South Central 370 Foreign 7“ 
West North Central 1,262 Miscellaneous .... 4 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Bakeries and bakery owners 8,476; executives, o 
agers, superintendents and foremen 1,600; bakery 
workers 133; bakery supplies 1,514; flour mills | 
miscellaneous 289; unclassified 464; members of armed 
forces 31; military service—destination unknown 
Unpaid distribution (6 mos aver—not analyzed) 1,!10 
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CIRCULATION COVERS OVER 90% 


OF THE TOTAL PURCHASING POWER 


MAR. "46 





APR. 46 MAY ‘46 














11,689 





11,480 





| 
Less Than 10,000 Bakers Do More Than 90% of the Volume 


12.731" 


12,441 
ne | 








10872 











with their products. Such tests demon- 
strate not only the product’s adaptability 
to this market, but reveal its most accept- 
able sales features from the Baker’s view- 
point. The service is given freely to 
manufacturers and their agencies. Copy 
writers tell us this is a practical source 
of data that easily translates itself into 
the kind of copy that rings true with 
bakers. 

(e) Field work by Engineering Staff— 
Editor engineers work in the field with 
bakers to promote greater production 
efficiency and report on practices that are 
proved to be sound. Due to this practical 
engineering knowledge, the technical staff 
is often called upon to work with manu- 
facturers on development of equipment 
from blueprint to test run. 

(f) The Market Service Department 
counsels with our advertisers, assisting in 











their securing brokers, distributors or 
salesmen and in other ways made possible 
by close association with hundreds of 
successful sales programs in the Baking 
Industry. 

(g) Sales and merchandising help for 
the Baker is provided editorially in the 
Sales Forum. This covers problems of 
packaging and distribution, point-of-sale 
merchandising, window display, sales 
training and employee relations. 


€) What Is the True 
Measure of Your Rates? 


Bakers Weekly rates are the highest in 
this field—though only $230 per page (13 
times). This rate, plus the fact that 
Bakers Weekly has the largest advertising 
revenue and the highest subscription rate, 
provides the means of doing by far the 
most outstanding editorial job 
in the field. That’s how Bakers 
Weekly is able to deliver the 








sell to bakers. 


bakers and retail bakers. 





Send jor this 
NEW STUDY of the 
Baking Industry 


A new Bakers Weekly study supplies manu 


tacturers with a complete analysis of the Bak-j C 
ing Industry; how it is organized, how it buys, yy 


how it merchandises its products, and how tc 


This new free book can be helpful to manu- 
facturers and their agencies interested in sell 
ing te large combination bakeries, wholesale 


highest degree of reader in- 
terest among the most concen- 
trated audience of the most 
important bakers and their 
most important men, which 
is all you are interested in 
at any price. 
















) 
THE BUSINESS MAGATINE oF 


45 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





























Directory of 
Selected Bakeries 
Available to Our 

Advertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an 
annual Directory containing 
the names of bakery estab- 
lishments which do $50,000 
or more business annually. It 
describes the type of business 
operated, kind of products 
made, number of delivery 
trucks, names of owners, op- 
erating executives, etc. Those 
who are using it say it is an 
extremely valuable sales tool 
in marketing to bakers. 








BAKING INDUSTRY 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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are now 22,999 bread and cake bakers 
in the country, with an annual volume 
of $2 billion. This is a gain of 27 per 
cent in number and 65 per cent in value 
of output over 1939. 

There are 2,569 wholesalers, 6,495 
wholesale and retail combinations, and 
13,935 retailers. Average volume of 
wholesalers is $212,000; of wholesale 
and retail organizations, $122,000, and 
of retailers, $27,000. 


Trends 


Bakers Weekly predicted accelerated 
employment of instruments in the in- 
dustry for control of time, tempera- 
ture, humidity, flow of air and heat 
and other processes, Empirical con- 
trol is no longer practicable in view 
of the public demand for high quality. 

This authority also predicted en- 
gineering progress in _ distribution. 
and body of trucks will be 
designed to fit the type of load and 
route, Bakery loads have the unusual 
combination of relative lightness com- 
bined with bulkiness. 

Engineering will also govern selec- 
floors, walls and ceilings, and 
materials, paints, etc. 


Chassis 


tion of 
of construction 


Census Figures 


The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, ete., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 
segment engaged in production of 
bread and other bakery products cut 


its salaried personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 
4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 


value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 
ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of plants increased 7 per cent, 

The smaller division producing bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost 
as good a showing. The number of 
establishments gained 11.6 per cent. 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per 
cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value 
added by manufacture gained 7.4 per 
cent. 

The industry produced 
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10.44 billion 


pounds of bread and other yeast-raised 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 945,- 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- 
000; $75,119,000 worth of pies and $24,- 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread 
was the most popular type, accounting 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1939 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
per cent moved direct from bakeries 
into trade channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 
own sales branches. 

In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 
$19,278,000; 83 Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 





Equipment 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 29,054 ovens in the industries, 
divided as follows: 





Bread Cracker 
TORE vcucceeeess . 1,410 26 
tn sehecen keduceetenewekes 14,929 136 
2,329 12 
2,016 30 
2,745 424 
2,380 62 
32 160 
Traveling-hearth ......... 566 98 
Traveling-tray ae 1,610 89 
28,017 1,037 


The wholesale branch of the baking 
industry operated 5,144 of these ovens; 
those doing a retail business only, 11,- 
872; those doing wholesale and retail 
combined, 11,001. 

The bread and other bakery products 
division had 66,356 delivery vehicles 
in 1939, the cracker branch having 
1,898, the total for the industries being 
68,254. The breakdown for the bread 
division was horse-drawn, 1,450; gaso- 
line, 63,261; electric, 1,645. In the 
cracker branch there were 1,866 gaso- 
line vehicles and 32 electrics. 

Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 
salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 

Production of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
divided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
419,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000} slic- 
ing machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
chines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
and wrapping machines, $506,000; 
other machinery and equipment, $6,- 
316,000. 


Of the 18,399 establishments in the 
combined industries, 18,337, or more 
than 99 per cent, reported power equip 
ment in 1939. The aggregate number 
of prime movers was 333 with rated hp. 
of 29,609. There were 17,033 genera- 
tors with a kw. rating of 17,033. Elec- 
tric motors numbered 163,404, with 
hp. rating of 422,401. Of the total, 
157,365 with hp. of 401,320 were driven 
by purchased energy, while 6,039 with 
21,081 hp. were driven by energy gen- 
erated within the establishments. Elec- 
tric energy generated in the plants was 
25,967,000 kw., and purchased energy 
was 521,426,000 kw. The bread and 
other bakery products division had 87.4 
per cent of the electric motors. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. 1 


lis 


and 


Flour consumed is purchased dl- 
rect through mill salesmen. 

Primary factor in buying power is 
the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers’ Weeicly. 
There are 84 such manufacturers, oper- 
ating from two to 86 wholesale or 
equivalently large plants with central 
purchasing offices. These groups ac- 
count for an estimated 30 per cent of 
total production for the industry. Next 
come about 4,000 large local independ- 
ents with volume ranging from $50,000 
to $3,000.900 each. 

There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. [rac 
tically all of them are distributor of 
bakers’ machinery. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING—BAKING 








THE BAKING 


DAKE 


INDUSTRY MAGAZINE 


105 W. ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





BAKERS’ HELPER, America’s oldest bakery magazine, has the largest net paid circula- 


tion of any bakery magazine. 


BAKERS’ HELPER also leads the field in the circulation 


which counts most—paid subscriptions going into bakeries. 


THE MARKET 

Size: According to recent Department 
Commerce statistics, Baking is a 

$2.500,000,000 industry employing more 

than a quarter of a million persons. It 


ranks first among all food industries in 
annual pay roll. 

Stability: Bakery foods are eaten at 
every meal by old and young, rich and 
poor. Few markets enjoy such stability 
through booms and depressions, through 
all seasons of the year. 

Outlook: The present market for new 
equipment and supplies is tremendous. 
Machinery and equipment needs to be 
replaced. The president of one large 
chain states, “Bakers will willingly 
spend $50,000,000 for replacement needs 
in 3 months when equipment is again 
available.” Operating at peak capacity 
during the war years, America’s hard- 
pressed bakers need just about every- 
thing. They have nobly served America, 
overcoming many obstacles—manpower 
shortage, material shortages, equipment 
breakdowns ... at the same time han- 
dling increased business. 


The Baking Industry is the largest 
user of flour, consuming 140% more 
flour than the total family flour used in 
1945. 


COVERAGE 

BAKERS’ HELPER is at a record high 
in net paid circulation. Key men are 
glad to pay its relatively high subscrip- 
tion price of $2.00 for 26 issues. It has 
the largest paid circulation going into 


bakeries (the category that counts 
most), and is intensively read. Our 
subscribers are the more important 


baker-buyers who are responsible for 
per cent of the production of the 
aking industry. This paid circulation 
overs the field adequately, effectively, 
economically, profitably. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


BAKERS’ HELPER is a fact publication 
lor bakery owners, sales managers and 
production men. Every two weeks it 
t HOWS and WHYS of success- 
ul methods of bakery production, adver- 


t is e 


Usil nd selling. It reports important 
ews and business-getting ideas in the 
fast possible space. 

WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU helps 
AK ¢ keep in touch with the political 


nd nomic pulse of Washington. A 
I representative supplies first 
rts on changes which affect 

try, and interprets them for 

AK € In addition, local representa- 
important cities serve our 

vith comprehensive coverage. 


ee 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
BAKERS’ HELPER’S editorial leader- 
ship, long recognized throughout the in- 
dustry, is responsible for the magazine’s 
authoritative content. For outstanding 
editorial quality, BAKERS’ HELPER 
has received the Award of Excellence 
from the National Council of Industrial 
Editors, in a competition of 1,500 busi- 
ness publications. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 

BAKERS’ HELPER initiates and oper- 
ates many special editorial services to 
meet the special needs of its readers. 
Cake Section: Readership studies con- 
firm earlier surveys that one of the 
most widely-read features is “Cakes, 
Pastries and Pies’”—part of every issue. 


Annual Surveys: For fourteen consecu- 
tive years, BAKERS’ HELPER has sur- 
veyed the baking industry and brought 
to light reliable information on many 
phases of bakery operation. 


Buying Directory: Published annually 
since 1934 as a special section of a 
regular issue, the Bakers’ Buying Direc- 
tory has developed into an exclusive 
feature of some 100 pages, bound as a 
separate volume. In it are found more 
than 1,600 companies supplying 490 
kinds of materials, equipment and serv- 
ices needed by bakeries. 


File Numbers: Through File Number 
References run in BAKERS’ HELPER, 
bakers learn of new recipe booklets, 
helpful literature describing new equip- 
ment, etc. 


The Buyer’s Notebook: Devoted to a 
description of new and improved items 
of equipment, recent developments in 
products, etc. Illustrations, when fur- 
nished by the manufacturer, are shown. 
Readers’ Advisory Service: Readers are 
supplied on request with answers to 
their specific problems—ranging all the 
way from unusual recipes to cost ac- 
counting methods and plant layouts. 


ADVERTISING PROGRESS 


Alert editorial leadership just naturally 
results in responsive advertising leader- 
ship. 

From an 8-page booklet 59 years ago, 


BAKERS’ 


BAKERS’ HELPER has grown to a 
successful business magazine of over 
100 pages, with a present day circula- 
tion of 14,000 copies. 

Through the years it has proved its 
value to readers and advertisers alike. 
Advertisers have become aware of the 
friendly, yet respectful, grip BAKERS’ 
HELPER has on the industry—the high 
percentage of the important baker- 


Bakers Helper 
AVERAGE ADVERTISING PAGES 





buyers it reaches. As a result, manu- 
facturers have placed 41% more adver- 
tising per issue in BAKERS’ HELPER 
than in any other bakery magazine. 
From first hand experience, 137 agen- 
cies and 305 advertisers—55 new in 
1945—know the economy of helping pre- 
serve markets through BAKERS’ 
HELPER. And, the fact that the num- 
ber of BAKERS’ HELPER subscribers 
increased by 2,097 during the war years, 
when the number of bakery establish- 
ments greatly declined, proves the value 
of BAKERS’ HELPER to its readers. 
This fact, alone, deserves serious con- 
sideration by advertisers of products 
that bakers buy. In selling to bakers, 
use BAKERS’ HELPER for profitable 
sales. 


SERVICES FOR ADVERTISERS 


The Baking 
Industry BLUE 
BOOK contains 532 
pages of helpful 
facts and informa- 
tion about 7,500 of 
the most worth- 
while bakeries in 
the U. S. and Can- 
ada. It lists names 
of executives, num- 
ber of trucks, num- 
ber of employees, 
methods of distri- 
bution and annual gross sales. Issued 
in loose-leaf form, the BLUE BOOK is 
revised each month, It is a free service 
to help BAKERS’ HELPER advertis- 
ers know the important facts about 
their prospective customers. 





Write for the 14th Annual Study of the 
Baking Industry, which answers the 


question, “What is ahead in 1947?” 


HELPER © 


THE ORIGINAL BAKERY MAGAZINE—PUBLISHED EVERY TWO WEEKS 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


816 W. Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13 


217 Broadway, New York 7 
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Enrichment 


While mandatory enrichment of 
bread ceased with the end of the war, 
the industry undertook a voluntary en- 
richment program to maintain the na- 
tion’s health. 


The usual label on enriched bread 
reads: 
“Contains thiamin (vitamin B;) 


nicotinic acid (a vitamin of the ‘vita- 


min B complex’), and iron.” 

Associations 
American Bakers 

Adams St., Chicago. 


Assn., 105 W. 


American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 504 
N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee. 


Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 233 
Broadway, New York. ° 
National Bakers Supply House 


Assn., Northland and Bailey Sts., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 320 Broadway, New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


Amertean Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis 2. Published by The Miller Pub. 


Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished ist Wednesday of month. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts, none. Circulation, 9,900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 39.00 
100.00 65.00 30.00 


12 0. 
Color, red only, $15; bleed, $10. 











American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by American 


Bakers Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll\&. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,918. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 24.50 
13 85.00 44.00 22.50 
26 80.00 42.00 21.50 
52 75.00 40.00 20.50 
Color, $30 per page; bleed, $10. 





Bakers’ 
Chicago 14. 


Digest, The, 965 Montana S&t., 
Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly 10th. Forms close Ist. N.1A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,981; (gross), 


5,239. Paid, 2,816 controlled, 2,165. 
Bakery owners and executives, 4,543; 
allied trades, 187; others, 154. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $146.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
3 132.00 78.00 42.00 
8 120.00 72.00 40.00 


Color, red, $30; bleed, 10%. ve 


For additional data see page 2 


Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Clissold Publishing 
Co Est. 1887 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Publis hed 
every other Saturday. Forms close 7 
days preceding N.T.A.A state me - on 
request. Agency discounts, _15- 2. ‘ir- 
culation, 13,382; (gross), 14,208, Baker. 
les and bakery owners, th executives 





and managers, 2,212; bakery workers, 
960; bakery supplies, 1,262; others, 1,292. 
Rates, based on total amount of space 


used in one year; 1 page, $250; 3 pages, 
$225; 6 pages, $200; 13 pages, $180; 26 
pages, $165; 52 pages, $150. Rates on 
fractional pages in proportion to rate 
earned, 
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Standard color, $40 per page; bleed, $30. 


per page 
For additional data see page 283 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. Published by Wm. R. Gregory 


Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
Published lst. Forms close 
discount, 15%. Circula- 
(gross), 24566. Bakeries 
21,228; managers, 766; U. S., 


Co. Est. 1898 
page, 4% x7 
18th. Agency 
tion, 22,157; 


and owners, 


239. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 2°0.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
1°? 180.00 95 50.00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per page; bleed, $25 per page. 


@ @® 


Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th St., New 
York, 19. Published by American Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Monday. Forms close 12 





days preceding. Agency discounts. 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,132; (gross), 13,242. Bak- 


eries and bakery owners, 8,476; execu- 
tives, managers and foremen, 1,600; 
bakery supplies, 1,514; others, 1,129. 


Rates—1 page, $300; 13 pages, $230; 26 
pages, $210; 52 pages, $190. Rates based 
on total amount of space used in one 
year. Units only in 1, %. %,. or % pages. 
Rates on fractional pages in proportion 
to rate earned. 

Standard color—red or Persian orange, 
publisher's option, page $55; bleed,$35 
page. 

For additional data see pages 280-281. 





Chicago Retail Baker, 8025 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 19. Published by Eugene 
D. Day. Est. 1935. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 2,000. 
Rates—1 page $40; % page, $36: % page, 
$18. Discount of 25% for 12 or more full 
pages during one year. 

Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 





Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
19. Published by American Trade Pub. Co. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8\%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
on ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation on application. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $120.00 

6 85.00 

12 75.00 


Standard red or Persian orange, $35. 





Dough Boy, The, 401 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. Published by 
The Dough Boy, Inc. Est. 1939. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 23rd. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

3,644. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¢ Page 
1 $ 70.90 $ 38.00 24.00 
a 63.50 34.00 21.50 

57.50 31.50 19.00 


Glen. red, 25% extra; bleed, 10% extra. 





Jewish Bakers’ Voice, Inc., 320 Broad- 


way, New York 7. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Friday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
13 52.00 32.00 21.00 
26 46.00 30.00 20.00 
52 43.00 25.00 15.00 





New South Baker, 75 Third St., N. W 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W. 
Brown Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1910. Sub 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 


10th. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discount, 15%. Circulation, 4,533. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 

" 110.00 67.00 45.00 
12 95.00 57.00 40.00 


Color (red), $30; bleed, $10. P 
For additional data see page 285. 





Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M. 
Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. Published by Tun- 
nell-Webb Pubs., Inc. Est 1931. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
paze,7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 


20th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 4,018. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 

$ 82.50 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

a 74.25 45.00 25.00 

60 00 36.00 20.00 


Color, red, 25%; bleed, 10%. 


® 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1996. Subscription, $1 
for 3 years. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 28th preceding. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 1,822 . 





2; (gross), 2.267. Wholesalers & 


retailers, chains, 1,295: supplies, 363: 

others, 149. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 105.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard color (red), $25 per page. 





CANADA 





CCAB 


Canadian Baker, 73 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Consoli- 
dated Press, Ltd. Est. 1888. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 2lst preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, Sept., 1945, 3,185. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 


Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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IT’S PLANNING TIME DOWN SOUTH 
SO IT'S TIME TO SELL HARD AND 
ADVERTISE HARD IN THE SOUTH'S 
NUMBER ONE BAKERY PUBLICATION 


MORATORIUM on statistics! 
£4 They mean little or nothing this 
year, due to material shortages. It 
should be enough to know that our 
bakers have made a lot of money, 
have led the nation in sales gain. 


Southerners have come over to 
baker-baked goods, and there’s 
hardly a plant that couldn’t sell 
twice the goods it can make today. 


Getting ready for the return of in- 


gredients to normal, the bakers of 
the South are planning new plants, 
new equipment, new formulae. They 
will not buy carelessly. They are 
now making lists, based on what 
they read and see and hear. 


If you want your goods to be on the 
“must” list when the dam bursts. . . 
better hit the ball hard, now, with 
strong and frequent copy in the 
paper Southern bakers have known 
and trusted since 1910. 


NEW SOUTH BAKER 


Walter W. Brown Publishing Co., Inc. 
75 Third St, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Ernest H. Abernethy, President 


V. T. Crenshaw, Business Manager 
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Cur Advertisers Stick: 


30 Years 


American Bakers Machinery Company 


American Dry Milk Institute 
(Natural Dry Milk) 


Baker Perkins (Werner & Pfielderer 
Company) 

G. C. Bear & Company (Bear Bros.) 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 

Century Machine Company 


Corn Products Sales Company (Corn 
Products Refining Co.) 

Dutchess Tool Company 

General Mills (Washburn Crosby 
Company) 

Joe Lowe Corporation 

Marathon Corp. (Menasha Printing 
Company 

(Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co.) National Wrapping Paper Co. 

Petersen Oven Company 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
(Red Star Compressed Yeast Co.) 


Standard Brands (Fleischmann Co.) 
Thomson Machine Company 


Union Machinery Company (Union 
Wrapping Machine Co.) 


Union Steel Products Company (Union 
Sanitary Rack Mfg. Co.) 


20 -30 Years 


American Box & Crate Co. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
(Anheuser-Busch Sales Corp.) 


Atlanta Paper Company 


Commander Larabee Milling Co. 
(Commander Milling Co.) 


Dixie Wax Paper Company 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
(Doughnut Machine Co.) 


Farwell & Rhines Company 


Fish Equipment Co. 
(Fish Rotary Oven Co.) 


Gem Doughnut Ce. 
Golden States Sales Corp. 


Haller Oven Company 
(Haller Baking Co.) 


Harvey Paper Products Co. (Harvey 
Gifford Paper Products Co.) 


Hayssen Mfg. Company 

Hobart Mfg. Company 

I. Kalfus Company 

H. A. Kohman 

W. E Long Company 

Middleby Marshall 

National Almond Products Company 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
Saniwax Paper Company 
Savannah Sugar Ref. Co. 
Triumph Mfg. Co. 

Wichita Four Mills Company 
Wilson & Company 

Wood & Selick, Inc. 


10 - 20 Years 


Bettendorf Company (Micro Corp.) 

The Borden Co. (Borden Sales Co.) 

Bowman Dairy Co. 

The Brolite Co, 

Davis & Co. 

Drehman Paving & Flooring Co. 

Wm. Hood Dunwoody Indust, Inst. 

J. R. Johnston 

Lancaster, Inc. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 

Paniplivus Co 

Fred D. Pfening Company 

Cc. M. Pitt & Co. 

Onkite Preducts Company 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Sherman Parner Produeta Corp. 

J. R. Short Milling Co, 

Southern Waxed Paner Co. 
(Pollick Paper & Box Co.) 

Swift & Co. 

= poaw Co. (Unger Commercial 
0. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 


(Southern Cotton Oil Co.) 
Worcester Salt Co. 
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Selling the Confectionery Market 


Use these “single interest” 


magazines which select your mar- 


ket accurately either for manufacturing or merchandising. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


e EDITORIAL CON- 
TENT —The Manufac- [ibe 
turing Confectioner 
has the single purpose 


I serving can- \ 
dy manutfactur- \ 
ers. Every issue ‘ABE 
is packed with 

“meat” for the owners, 
production managers, 
and candy technicians 
who control candy 
plant purchases. 

For 25 years, The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner has been recog- 
nized as “the Technical Magazine 
f the confectionery industry.” It 
has lead in the volume of pages 
devoted to articles on ingredients, 
production methods, packaging, 
management and labor. Its edi- 
torial objective is not only to 
report industry progress, but to 
contribute to that progress with 
planned series articles that help 
to solve basic and current indus- 
try problems with facts and 
knowledge. 


MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER Candy Clinic,” “The 





Creative services to 
confectioners are such 
departments as “The 


Candy Packag- 
ing Clinic” and 
"The Manufac- 
turing Retailer’ 
with its formulas. 


e READER INTEREST 

Readers pay for The 
Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, and accord it the highest 
renewal percentage (85%) in our 
field. Pass-along circulation is en- 
couraged by specialized depart- 
ments. Every issue is so balanced 
that at least one article serves the 
executive responsible for each 
candy plant function. Thus pene- 
tration to all buying points is pro- 


moted. 





@ COMPLETE MARKET COVER- 
AGE—A.B.C. audit shows 1624 
candy manufacturers and their 
personnel as paid subscribers. 


Supplements and Directory 


CANDY PACKAGING— is reprinted in in- 
lividual magazine form from the “Candy 
Packaging’ and “Merchandising” sections 
in The Manufacturing Confectioner. It is 
issued quarterly to a picked list of men in 
the big plants whose special interest is 
packaging. Advertisers in the February 
May, August and November issues of The 
Manufacturing Confectioner appear in the 
supplement without extra charge. 


CANDY EQUIPMENT PREVIEW is a de 


partment appearing in the January, April 


july and October issues of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. Reprinted as an individual 
suppl t, including the advertising of 
} t th< Sé issue 
plant engineers a 


right reader interest to support machinery 
advertising. 


THE BLUE BOOK for Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners—This great directory of ma- 
chinery, raw materials and packaging 
supplies used by 
candy manufac- 
turers is a proud 


Ar. 
accomplishment air Re 
of The Manu- BILE BOOK 
facturing Con 
ne Pub 
ishing Com 
Tie lve 
se ¥ 





Candy Merchandising 





For Jobbers and Wholesalers—This di- 
gest sized magazine is designed, to help 
candy manufacturers strengthen relations 
with volume candy buyers during the post- 
war market-readjustment period.  Jobber- 
Manufacturer relations have never been 
so important, nor the need for goodwill 
and understanding so great. 


@ MARKETS REACHED—10,000 copies of 
“C.M.”" have controlled, free distribution to 
Candy, Drug, Grocery and Tobacco Jobbers, 
Department and Chain Store Buyers and 
other case lot buyers. Through these whole- 
sale channels 86% of all candy is sold. 


@ EDITORIAL CONTENT—Modern in for- 
mat, and dedicated exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of the jobbers 
who normally handle $500,000,000 worth of 
Candy, Candy Merchandising has a sound, 
four-point editorial program which insures 
reader interest: (1) candy facts, (2) mer- 
chandising methods, and (3) seasonal 
trends. The winter Directory Issue gives 
full (4) where-to-buy information. 


THE CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY— is the 
Winter issue of Candy Merchandising. |! 
contains lists of wholesale manufacturers 
classfied by 50 or more types of candies 
It is the only published source of “where- 
to-buy-candy” information. For 12 years 


10,000 candy jobbers and volume buyers 
have depended upon this “who's who” 
the candy industry. 


f 





CR, > THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 





Eastern Office: Wm. C. Copp, Mar. 
303 W. 42nd Street, New York 18 


he TE Publisher: Prudence W. Allured, 
| a 400 W. Madison Street. Chicago 6 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing— 
Confectionery 





The candy industry suffered a slight 
decrease in production in 1945, accord- 
ing to The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. This decline was caused by a 
tightening up of the sugar situation 
and a decrease in the amount of corn 
syrup available. The loss, however, 
was only 242,000,000 pounds, produc- 
tion dropping from  2,804,000,000 
pounds in 1944 to 2,562,000,000 pounds 
in 1945 

Quota-exempt sugar allowed in pre- 
vious years for government-purchased 
candy for the armed services was dis- 
continued and government purchases 
in general dropped, although the gov- 
ernment continues as the second larg- 
est purchaser of candy. Jobbers once 
more became the dominant buyer of 
confectionery products. 

Per capita consumption of candy in 
1945 was estimated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce at 18.7 pounds, 
though the public probably would have 
purchased at least one-third more had 
it been available. Returns to confec- 
tioners for their 1945 output (approxi- 
mately one-half the retail value) were 
$620,000,000 with an average value of 
24.2 cents per pound. 





CONFECTIONERY PRODUCTION, SALES 
VALUE AND PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION 

Pro- Manu- Per Capita 

duction facturers’ Consump- 
Ss lions Sales tion 

Year re ($ Millions) (Pounds) 
i enaeaede 336 16.9 
40) 19.0 
490 18.7 
575 19.0 
S eedéeccvs 658 20.5 
DP atietare wears 2,562 620 18.7 


In 1944, the domination of bar goods 
was established, with over half of the 
output consisting of candy bars, of 

hich 5-cent chocolate covered bars 

re the largest item. This trend con- 

ued through 1945 with about 90 per- 
cent of the civilian bars retailing at 

cents each. Chocolate covered bars 
were again the largest item constitut- 
i a somewhat greater volume than 
the combined sales of all other bars 
including molded chocolate bars (solid 
chocolate with or without nuts). 

Packaged confectionery was the sec- 
ond largest selling item during 1945, 

ounting for about 20 percent of dol- 

sales. Most of the goods falling 
under this classification were boxed 
chocolates, particularly packages de- 
Signed to retail at more than 50 cents 
per pound. Bulk confectionery ranked 
third, accounting for about 15 percent 


of sales. About 10 percent of 1945 
Saics considered of 5-and-10 cent spe- 
cla.ties’ such as hard candy and mint 
rolis, as well as candy in envelopes, 
bores, boats and tubes. Penny goods, 


once comprising 15 percent of the 
candy industry’s sales, was down to 
less than 3 percent, a consequence of 
the restricted materials situation 
which caused producers to concentrate 
operations in most profitable lines. 


SALE BY 295 MANUFACTU RER-W HOLE- 
SALERS 1945 

No. 000 % of $000 

Kind of Business Firms Lbs. Total Value 


General Line .... 17 272,193 15.3 64,732 
Bar-Goods ...... 90 926,006 52.1 216,437 
5 and 10c Special- 

| >see on 21 7,431 5.5 25,580 
Package-( ioods .. 70 168° 998 9.5 63,821 
Bulk-Goods ..... 76 277,783 15.7 54,293 
Penny-Goods .... 21 34.622 1.9 5,231 


During 1945, non-chocolate types of 
confectionery headed the list of candy 
exports with a volume of 10,695,000 
pounds valued at $3,129,000, while 
chocolate candy exports were 7,317,000 
pounds valued at $1,962,000, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 
In a large measure, exports were for 
consumption by United States military 
and civilian personnel abroad. Ex- 
ports of both types of goods were con- 
siderably above preceding years. 

During the first quarter of 1946, 
chocolate candy was the most popular 
confectionery export, nearly 2,000,000 
pounds valued at $487,000 being 
shipped. 

As a result of the scarcity of candy 
in the United States, imports increased 
greatly in recent years, reaching an 
all-time high of 62,575,000 pounds, with 
a value of $9,722,000, in 1945. Most 
of these imports consisted of hard 
candy from Cuba. During the first 
quarter of 1946, nearly 6,000,000 
pounds of candy valued at $1,000,000 
were imported. 

Through co-operation among the 
QMC Subsistence Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory, the supply field 
and candy manufacturers, much has 
been learned about packaging for the 
armed services. As a result, candy has 
been shipped to the far corners of the 
earth, into different climates, and has 
arrived in good condition. Asphalt- 
lined papers have been perfected which 
protect against moisture damage. These 
are also waterproof. Longer shelf life 
of candy has been obtained. This prog- 
ress will stand the industry in good 
stead in post-war exporting. 

The wear and tear of producing rec- 
ord quantities of confectionery prod- 
ucts emphasized the need of moderniz- 
ing plants for both production and 
packaging. This challenge is being 
accepted and new equipment is being 
designed to answer the new produc- 
tion problems, although the unsettled 
condition of industry in general has 
held up much of this new equipment, 
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according to The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. The candy plant of the fu- 
ture will be among the leaders in the 
food industry in setting standards of 
operating efficiency. 

Among materials consumed in the 
manufacture of candy in 1944 (1945 
figures not yet available) were:* 


Pounds Value 

(000) (000) 

Rn eee re .1,909,006 $90,987 
Beet sugar ... vate oeerias 16,469 
ee 823, $2 16.173 
Ce PY wonwxen can ada 36 421 1,711 
Molasses ae hese hee 11. 742 443 
Leer GD cocesscenvaes 722,115 23,826 
Chocolate coatings 243,540 41,282 
Chocolate liquors ..... 15,638 2.348 
Cocoa butter ..... : 71,508 14,976 
COCOR DOWER .cccccccs 6.222 561 
Cocoa beans ...... 140,740 13.692 
Milk, total ... 425,759 28,981 
Cream er sree 8,707 1,447 
Creamery butter 3'263 1,528 
0 Ear aes 7,313 2.369 
Fruits eA RDaRe Kee eee s ae 9,556 1,696 
eee OE GOs és oo006e0-c0es 30,500 5,263 
Coc onut oil and butter... 5,329 1,012 
ee GD kucs Seics , 2,667 396 
EE cia hie no apr 1,811 1,220 
Essential oils ......... swe 653 2,042 
Ph SD, <0 cane md eeee's 363 677 
Fruit acids and acid salts. 1,228 402 
Nuts and peanuts.......... 223,185 34,114 


About one-third of all candy made 
in the United States in 1945 was pro- 
duced in Illinois, where chocolate-cov- 
ered bars constituted the outstanding 
type of goods. Other leading produc- 
tion areas were Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts. These four 
states produced approximately two- 
thirds of the national candy output. 


Distribution 

With the end of the war and a de- 
crease in Government purchases of 
candy, the confectionery industry gave 
indications of reverting to prewar sales 
pattern. 

Among 301 manufacturers reporting 

to the Department of Commerce, sales 
were made as follows: To wholesalers 
48.2 percent; chain stores, 
3.2 percent; independents, 15.9 per- 
cent; own stores, 4.1 percent; mail 
order, 0.1 percent; government sales, 
18.5 percent. 


(jobbers), 


Basic Figures 


The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments increased from 1,226 in 1937 
to 1,252 in 1939. The number of 
wage earners declined slightly to 49,- 
470, the payroll a lesser degree to $41,- 
735,000. There were 4,676 salaried 
employes who received $11,796,000. 


Associations 
Associated Retail Confectioners’ 
Assn., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Association of Manufacturers of Con- 
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National Assn. of Chewing Gum National Confectionery Wholesalers 
Mfgrs., 100 E. 42nd St., New York Association, Inc., 712 Jackson Place, 
City. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Confectioners’ Assn., 1 N. fectionery & Chocolate, Hotel Pennsyl- 
LaSalle St., Chicago. vania, New York City. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 400 W. Madi- Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 
son St., Chicago 6. Published by Manu- Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Alva H. 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1932. Cook. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
Controlled. Trim size, 5% x8%. Type page, size, 9%x12. Type page 7%x10. Pub- 
4%x7. Published Dec. Forms close Nov. lished 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


16. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, giscounts, 13-2. Rates— 

(Sworn), 10,000. Rates—1l page, $125; % Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

page, $75; % page, $50 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 

Standard red, $40; bleed, $10. 6 90.00 50.00 32.00 
For additional data see page 286. 12 75.00 45.00 27.00 


Color rates on request. 


Candy Industry, 33 W. 42nd St., New 


York 18. Published by Food Trade Jour- Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 
nels, Ine kest. 1944 Type page, 10%x Philadelphia 6. Published by Confection- 

















13% Published every other Saturday. er’s Journal Pub. Co Est 1874. Sub- 
Forms close 1 days Dreceding Agency scription, $3. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 
discount 1 ) Cir ' Oct 1945 page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
BANS4; (gross), 4,315. Mfr . 1,482; jo ybbers, 20th Agency discounts, 5-0 ( ircula- 
2.214; other 553. Rate tion, 2,442; (gross), 3,386, Mfrs. and their 
Times Pave 1 Page 4 Page personnel, 1,730; jobbe rs, 338; others, $90. 
1 $179.00 $125.00 $83.00 Rates— 
13 146.00 99.00 68.00 Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
26 125.00 $6.00 47.00 1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 590.00 
Standard color, red, $32. 6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
$$ $$ ________—_ Colors, $25 net—each per issue. 
Candy Enduntry Catalog and Formula —— 
Book, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. Pub- 
lishe d by Food Trade Journals, Ine, Est. Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud- 
1945. Control ed Type page 1x10 I ub- son St., New York 13. Published by Con- 
lished May. Forms close April 15. Cir- solidated Trade Publications, Ina Est. 
cu ation, 3,500 At e y dis ounts 15-0. 1929. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10\%x 
Rates | page, $150; 4 pages, $100; 6 14%. Type page, 9%x12. Published Fri- 
pages, $86 day. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,367. 
Rates— 
—_—_—_ 
TCA Times 1Page 7”%x10" % Page é Page 
1 $155.00 $1 7.00 $106 00 »6.00 
13 126.00 110.00 75.00 45.00 
26 116.00 90.00 65.00 38.00 
Candy Merchandising, 400 W Madison 8t., 52 110.00 86.00 60.00 34.00 
Chicago 6 Pub. by Manufacturing Con- Color rate, $50; bleed, 10% 
fectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
64% x8% Type page, 4%x7 Published ——_—_ ——$—$ $$ 
quarterly. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6.656; (gross), —p 9 Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 
7.154. Wholesalers, 4,370: retail buyers New Yor 5 Published by International 
6,168. Rates—l page, $125; % page, $75; A Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
\% page, $50 tion, $3 Type page, 7x10. Published 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $10. 20th Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,138. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 58.00 
112.00 72.00 50.00 

12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Standard color, $40. 


Manufaeturing Confectioner, The, 400 W 
Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
2.0665 (gross), 2,666. Confectionery mfrs., 
1.624 ; supply houses, 133; -others, 352. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 

6 95.00 60.00 35.00 
12 $0.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 286. 





Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1924. 
Free with 2 years sub. to “The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner.” Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published in Fall. 
Forms close Sept. 1. N.1.A.A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 2,700. Rates 

2 Pages 1 Page % Page 

$190.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 

For additional data see page 286. 


Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. Box 
738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x9% 
Published 7th. Forms close 23rd 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,400 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 70.00 $ 40.00 22.50 
55.00 35.00 18.50 

50.00 30.00 15.00 


12 
Color, $12.50; bleed, $12.50. 





Popeorn Merchandiser, 110 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 6, Ill Published by Natl 
Assn. of Popcorn Mfrs. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, a 50 Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 


page, 4% 4. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th git. ceding Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, 1,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
Page, black and red, $35. 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 3, Calif 
Published by Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x19. Published Ist. 


Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 

15-2. Cire - ope 2,206. Rates— 

Times age % Page % Page 
1 $105 5.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 67.00 38.00 
12 80.00 60.00 34.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing— 
Grain and Grain Products 





The principal grain crops of the 
United average 4.8 billion 
bushels annually, with corn accounting 
for almost one-half. Other grains in 
millions of bushels: Wheat, 708; oats, 
870; barley, 276; rice, 52; rye, 39; flax- 
seed, 20; buckwheat, 6; grain sorghums, 
83: alfalfa seed, 1.4; clover seed, 3.4; 
timothy seed, 1.4; lespedeza (lbs.), 139; 
beans (100-lb.), bags, 13.9; soybeans, 
87.4. 

The value of leading grain crops in 
1944, the last year for which complete 
figures are available, was given as fol- 
ws by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: Wheat, $1,069,841,000; 
rye, $12.051,000; rice, $105,579,000; 
orn, $611,721,000; oats, $152,699,000; 
barley, $115,995,000; hay, $180,296,000. 
The total 1944 cash value of these crops 

farmers was $2,246,162,000. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
nated the 1946 yield of five leading 
grains at 6,342 million bushels, com- 
pared with 5.980 million bushels in 
1945. The estimated corn yield is 
8.488 million bushels; wheat, 1,132 mil- 
lion; oats, 1,471 million; barley, 235 
rye, 21 million. 


States 


million ; 
Country Grain Elevators 


The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ng areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 
lrew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
ows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

In order to keep the elevators lo- 
ated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
ind because of their close contact with 
‘farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
ped a side-line business which in many 
ases exceeds their grain business in 
olume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
as become a major sideline and ap- 
roximately 70 per cent of the country 
evators are equipped with feed grind- 
rs and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ng farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
rivate brand feeds. 


Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
rom 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
cated at terminal and primary mar- 














Country Grain Elevators 


Sales 

No. $( 000) 
BS nk ctcctawethandwn l ° 
ATTBORR. ccccccccccecccssces ea Ct(i‘ié‘“‘ 
Arkansas . iécbee bua ies sen ben 
California .... nies i 2,924 
Colorade ncéneereaweas 14 9,126 
Connecticuc .. Pere erry . ; 
Delaware . (eusetetee ues 1 
a Ct Eh. oos60640bnasne 
i. er ee 2 ° 
COOTER cc cecececcccacsecese ccc 8 =i OSS 
SS pecbkhee aes 23 1U,659 
Tilinoie ...c0. pracel dive icuebepees 1,073 141,814 
Pn . d  adeauseseaeeund 404 35,898 
DE eb0ae ov “< satandan 703 61,879 
Kansas woe vie weaes 1,189 78,425 
Perr 2 ee 6 5 
LA cctsndaweenee snes l ° 
= bie whe << eevee 
Maryland eer 1! ° 
Massachusetts ; ee ‘ ‘ 
Michigan - ee ee 245 28,564 
Minnesota ; 79 65,364 
DEES vcccccsoencenes ; canes 
Missouri — a eee 199 16,759 
Montana . ceeae ewe 429 21,952 
a, 661 35,513 
eee 2 . 
New Hempshire _  “obieeel 
New Jersey peewee he es eo 
a fo ska 12 1,610 
New York . sri atom iain alae ved x 1,147 
North Carolina ........ 1 S 
North Dakota ee 47,366 
CE. ccbennt#eavaveaeeeanae 368 40,850 
Oklahoma a rit 437 30,759 
OREMOE sccceces Ké.-deuwer 24 2,053 
Pennsylvania ee eS 10 749 
Rhode Island i deebiabaire coc, j§§§ ‘eheatmat 
South Carolina sduwwin ae rr 
South Dakota . a a en 601 £4,578 
Tennessee Sane ote bones 10 ° 
TT 2.080564 a 247 15,155 
1 (tnbcueekueenan 6 . 


Vermont 
Virginia . ; . 
Washington .. = sods ini 185 16,832 
>. 
1 


West Virginia fn) 





Wisconsin Ia SR io ee 48 4,129 
Wyoming - iil alee etiekoe 11 578 
I ee a 9,070 $702,396 


*\Withheld to avoid disclosure 
—1939 Census of Business 





kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
car lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
shipment to other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting and 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
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grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 


The American Feed Manufacturers 
Association reported that production 
during the first half of 1946 was about 
75 per cent of demand, as the result 
of unsatisfactory price relationships 
which resulted in acute shortages of 
raw materials. Government order 
WFO-144 restricted the use of wheat 
in making foods, limited inventories, 
prohibited the use of flour in feed, and 
required millers to go to an extraction 
rate of 80 per cent in making flour. 

Production of gluten feed and meal 
from wet corn process grindings for 
domestic shipment dropped to 56,000 
tons in June compared with 64,600 in 
May and 65,900 in June, 1945. Cotton- 
seed cake and meal production in June 
was reported at 23,308 tons which made 


the 11 months’ total 1,415,270 tons. 
June shipments were 28,727 tons, mak- 
ing the August-June total 1,427,214 
tons. This compares with 1,856,309 


tons shipped out by mills during the 
corresponding months of 1945. Stocks 
at mills at the first of July were down 
to 40,300 tons compared with about 
98,600 tons in 1945. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,383 manufacturers of prepared 
feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- 
duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight 
decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 
numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $302,640,000 and 
the value added by manufacture, $99,- 
240,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent over 
1937. 

The value of prepared feeds pro- 
duced in 1939 was $445,426,000, of 
which $344,456,000 was produced in the 
industry and $100,970,000 was produced 
in other industries. Dog and cat food 
was the leading item, $33,467,000. 


Flour Milling 


Flour production in 1945 reached an 
all-time high of 269,804,000 sacks of 
100 lbs. The Bureau of the Census 
gave this breakdown: 


1945 vs 
Sacks 1944 

(000) % Gain 
United States 269,804 14.1 
Kansas : 40,429 9.5 
Minnesota 35,139 20.6 
New York $2,028 7.1 
Missouri 22,850 20.7 
Texas . 18,888 26.8 
Illinois 14,741 11.1 
Washington 13,216 8.4 
Oklahoma 12,037 10.7 
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DD dndseeenatecteocene 9,701 5.3 
TD anececceceeeeses 7,617 14.7 
BOONE ccccccceces 7,327 17.5 
California 4,945 4.6 
lowa ; 4,407 7.2 
CD scsceceesooens 4,266 39.3 
Tennessee . vane 4,250 6.5 
North Dakota 4,089 30.1 
Michigan 4,065 22.9 
Indiana 3.671 7.8 
Kentucky 3,545 3.3 
Montana 3,426 16.3 
Utah paéesncuveadnest 3,344 15.3 
Virginia 3,319 19.7 
Wisconsin er - 2,022 —4.2 
Pennsylvania ineed 2,021 38.0 
De sesenns 1,867 25.6 
North Carolina 1,700 13.3 
Maryland adeus 1,424 47.9 
Georgia .. sebeie 701 14.7 
South Carolina a 310 31.9 
West Virginia se 282 32.4 
Other States’ 2,177 20.5 
‘Includes Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut 
(1945 only), Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South 


Dakota, and Wyoming 


The Bureau of the Census gave these 
figures on distribution ef 1945 produc- 
tion: 

Theusand 


Sacks Per 
(100 lbs.) Cent 
Total 282,278 100.0 
For heme baking, total 69,251 24.5 
All purpose, except flour 
packed in cartone 65,154 23.1 
Prepared flour mixes, in 
cluding flour packed in 
cartons : 4,097 1.4 
Commercial flour ether 
than direct exports, total 181,7 4.4 
Bakery flour 165,921 58.8 
Blender’s flour and farina »,199 1.8 
Semolina and durum flour 10,¢ S 
Export flour 18,316 6.5 
Industrial flour (for alcohol, 
paste, etc.) ... 12,959 4.6 
Flour production continued to ex- 


pand during the early months of 1945, 
but declined sharply under the govern- 
ment’s decision to export 250 million 
bushels of wheat either in the form of 
wheat or flour. Beginning in March, 
mills were allowed to grind only 75 per 
cent of the quantity of wheat they 
processed during the corresponding 
1945 months for domestic distribution. 
The 80 per cent flour extraction order 
went into effect at the same time. This 
was almost 10 per cent greater than 
normal extraction, and resulted in even 
more acute shortages of animal feed. 
Farmers were required to sell 50 per 
cent of their wheat to elevators. 

In July, 1946, flour milling advanced 
to 87.5 per cent of the 1945 rate. 

Exports of wheat during the first 11 
months of the 1944-45 crop year were 
14,284,000 bushels. For the corre- 
sponding period in the 1945-46 crop 
year they rose to 202,699,000 bushels. 

American Miller and Processor 
quoted the American Medical Associa- 
tions as follows on the new flour: 

“Endorsing the decision of leading 
millers and bakers in continuing full- 
scale enrichment of 80 per cent extrac- 
tion flour and bread products made 
from it, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation now declares that Such enrich- 
ment with vitamins and minerals will 
prevent consumers from receiving 
emergency flour that would otherwise 
provide less than a fifth of the ribo- 
flavin—and less than half of the thi- 
amin, niacin and iron supplied in 
enriched flour. 

“*These enrichment ingredients,’ says 
AMA ‘are decidedly variable in 80 per 
cent extraction flour. In the case of 
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each of these four nutrients the levels 
consistently fall far short of the levels 
present in enriched flours. Unenriched 
80 per cent extraction flours carry 
around half or less than half as much 
thiamin, niacin and iron and less than 
20 per cent as much riboflavin as en- 
riched flour. If, therefore, the 80 per 
cent extraction flours and bread made 
from such flours were not enriched, 
the result would be a decided reduc- 
tion of the advantages to the American 
diet previously achieved through the 
enrichment of flour of lower extrac- 
tions and breads made from such flour. 

“*On the other hand the 80 per cent 
extraction flour as enriched is nutri- 
tionally superior to the flour it replaces. 
Its baking qualities have been stated 
by bakers to be acceptable to the com- 
mercial bakers. Whether the home 
baker will find it satisfactory will soon 
be seen, and time will tell whether ‘t 
has sufficient keeping qualities for sat- 
isfactory marketing in the high tem- 
peratures prevailing in this country in 
the summer months.’ 

“Enrichment of white pan bread be- 
came mandatory through War Food 
Order No. 1, but war food orders cease 
with the official ending of the war and 
flour enrichment never has been re- 
quired by federal legislation, AMA 
points out. 

“Laws requiring enrichment now 
have been adopted by 10 of the 48 
states as well as by the legislatures of 
two territories. Similar legislation was 
defeated 4n several other states, the 
defeat resulting mainly because of op- 
position by the dry milk industry.” 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,143 milling establishments, 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The 
value added by manufacture was $143,- 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage 
earners numbered 24,771 and salaried 
personnel, 5,548. 

Production was divided as follows in 
1939: 


Phosphated 
BE Scedcececccscécvcesss 3,381 
WE  dnicaceéucesecceuesetoes $14,351 
Self-rising 
BUEED cccccccecsccncsocecce 5,394 
MT. sicsheceshedtndnanuscaes $24,895 
Other prepared flours (biscuit, 
cake, doughnut, pancake, 
etc.): 
PS. scenehsndsneseoseecaess 717 
MET. pbneeedbecceyeoeOeoeneas $6,705 
Semolina flour: 
DEED. 0060606000660066000806600 3,393 
WE 00:66600006-00000006000604 $12,880 
Graham and whole-wheat flour: 
BENGE cc ctccececesesscocoseese 2,187 
EEE sn eksuegsncekonveteeaeess $8,980 
Rye flour: 
DR  dcbsduusvasedesdsteedenes? 1,430 
WD ckanddsavccecesanscasdéeeeeens $3,949 
Buckwheat flour: 
DEE: siesncecéncécsdteveoeenta 22,639 
WED ddndednsccaccaneceeceeteees $633 
Other flour, except corn flour (rice, 
soybean, etc.): 
POURED ccccccccccccccccccccccese 36,042 
WE d.dbebecensecdcocdecdonasene $966 
Pearl barley: 
WUD cc cccccccocesccecccoesese 20,381 
WHER webdecdcocceseseedeseseeses $732 
Corn products (other than cereal 
preparations and corn grits and 
hominy for human consumption): 
Flour: 
Barrels (200 pounds) ......... 317 
TED scedecasceceadescoosesenes $908 
Meal: 
Barrels (200 pounds) ......... 7,073 
MED cndecetenenwdnesennseesee $22,596 
Corn grits and flakes for brew- 
ers’ use: 
Tons ( 2,000 pounds) .......... 201 
SR eer ers c $5,410 
Other corn products: 
I « cuseéesvdbebeneeeseces 5,48: 
WED Sdddacadeccecdesceesenéve $80 
Bran and middlings: 
Tons (2,000 pounds) .......+++.-. 4,499 
WHER cevcdcccssscacreccecoessces $91,896 
Feed, screenings, etc.: 
Tons (2,000 pounds) ........... 2,042 
WED = covcedeescecesecenceceaucess $48,675 


Expenditures for plant anJ equip- 
ment were reported as follows in 1939: 
Flour and other grain mill products in- 
dustry, $6,371,440; cereal preparations 
industry, $2,095,250; blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour, 
$154,500. 


Associations 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 


(000) : 

Wheat and prepared flours: Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
EE DEUOED cececoesaee -- 111,368 3 9 ‘ ’ 
Total value ......... . $458,498 Grain & Feed Dealers’ Nationa! As- 

White flour, for sale as such sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 
DE cnpdadéndeuasescsanese 95,861 . 
ge teeneesiiepipengtgety $339,028 Louis, Mo. 

Blended, phosphated, self-rising, . , . . : . é r 
and other prepared flours Millers National Federation, 309 W. 
(made in this industry): Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Total barrels ...........+. 9,896 — - . : 
CE ccccounpacateds $47,608 Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
age 4g tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bidg., 
RUE an acacabesegsonncaha” A <n 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


Grain Dealer, for- 


Journal, 611 Na- 


American Feed and 
merly National Grain 
tional Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Pub- 
lished by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 


15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 9,796. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 72.50 $ 42.50 
H 100.00 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10% 


Commercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark S8t., 
Portland 4, Ore. Published by Commercial 
Review, Inc. Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published Tuesday. Forms close Monday. 





Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
13 27.50 17.31 9.71 
26 21.92 12.12 6.92 
52 18.40 10.38 5.77 

Daily Market Record, 320 8S. 4th St. 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. Est. 1880. Sub- 


scription, $7.50. Trim size, 11x17%. Type 
page, 10%x16. Published daily except 
Sunday and holidays. Forms close 2 
p. m. preceding day. Agency discounts 


15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 3,204. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 55.60 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 23.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 
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HERE’S ONE SECTION of the food 

industry that’s both vertical and hori- 
zontal. It covers many different types of 
operations—yet all are based on the fun- 
damentale of reducing and _ separating 
grain or such similarly-handled materials 
as soybeans and other oil-bearing seeds. 
This branch of the food industry may be 
summed up as the “grain and allied proc- 
essing industry.” 

There’s only one paper edited for—and 
read by—all these related but specialized 
fields. That paper is AMERICAN MILLER 
& PROCESSOR. 


ORIGIN 
AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR 


is the broader name now carried by a 
journal continuously published since 1873. 
Originally it was called “American Miller.” 
As the flour milling field for which it was 
first published expanded to include closely 
allied fields, so also did the editorial scope 
the old “American Miller” expand. In 
s 73 years of publication AMERICAN 
MII LER & PROCESSOR has taken over 

d combined within its pages all that is 
best of eight processing papers once 
ompetitive. 


YOUR MARKET 


Here’s a rule-of-thumb way to visualize 
AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR’S 
exclusive ABC coverage. If the material 
s ground and separated—it is processed 
in a plant where AMERICAN MILLER & 
PROCESSOR is read! More specifically, 
here are the potent food and allied indus- 
try branches you reach: 

Alfalfa Plante 

Barley Pearlers 

Breweries 

Buckwheat Mills 

Cereal Mills (breakfast foods) 
Corn Processors 

Dehydrating Plants (soup mix, etc.) 
Distilleries 

Feed Plants 

Flour Mills 

Food Compressors 

Grain Storage Elevators 
Malting Plants 

Oat Processors 

Prepared Flour Blenders 

Rice Mills 

Rye Mills 

Soybean Plants (and other Oilseed Mills) 
“pice Grinders 

“tarch Processors 
Warehouses 


CIRCULATION 


ABC coverage—the only such audited 
rculation in this wide field —takes 
\MERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR to 
he plants listed above. There are only a 
ew hundred units in some of the classifica- 
ons, but the production—and the equip- 
ent-supply needs—of these units are both 
iormous! Total paid circulation is at 
resent about 6,700. 


AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR 





© 
“TODAY ano 
TOMORROW™ 


SEND FOR THIS SURVEY TO 
LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT 
PROCESSING 











is primarily designed for two readers in 
the plant. One is the office executive—the 
man who manages the business, whose sig- 
nature is usually required on purchase 
orders. The other is the production ex- 
ecutive—often known as the plant super- 
intendent. He’s the man to whom your 
sales story must be specifically directed, 
for it is he who does your selling for you 
once he, himself, is sold. 


“PENETRATION” 
AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR 


reaches the two men just mentioned—and 
others of value to the advertiser, too. Sur- 
veys have established how copies “pene- 
trate”—from the front office, to the heads 
of production departments—to the !abora- 
tories and finally to the production em- 
ployes who will someday occupy higher 
positions. You can thus multiply paid 
subscription coverage by 3 or 4 to establish 
total effective readership. 


“OVER 90%” 

This figure is established by actual 
count. Of the equipment, services and sup- 
plies advertised to mills and allied proc- 
essing plants, over 90% is advertised on 
AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR'’S 
pages. Purchasing agents (in plants where 
the superintendent doesn’t perform this 
function) keep it close to their desks. It’s 
their “buyer’s guide.” 


“21 TO 1” 


This figure is important to those who 
manufacture equipment and supplies for 
mills. Established by Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports, the mechanical power to man- 
power ratio in mills is 21 to 1. Higher 
than any other industry, it means this to 
you: Mills and allied plants are almost 
completely mechanized. There was a total 
of more than six billion bushels of grain 
harvested this year. A substantial part 
of this will be made into flour, various 
pre-mixed foods, animal feedingstuffs, ce 
real foods, alcohol, starch, etc.—by me- 
chanical means. 


WHAT DO PROCESSORS BUY? 


Those who manufacture machinery and 
supplies especially for mills and allied 
plants know what processors buy—but 
there’s a big—a very big—market for 
equipment not exclusively used in mills. 


Here’s a partial list of things for which 

processing plants are active customers: 

Alr Conditioning ~mnen 

Air-Lift Elevators 

Alarms, (Bin) 

Appraisals 

Bearings (all types) 

Belt Cement 

Belting (all types) 

Blowers 

Bolting Materials (wire, silk, nylon) 

Car Loaders (and ether boxcar handling 
equipment) 

Chemicals 

Diesel Engines 

Disinfectants 

Driers 

Engineering 

Engines (Gas, Oil & Steam) 

Exhaust Systems 

Fans 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fumigants 

Gear Drives 

Insecticides 

Magnetic Separators 

Materials Handling Equipment 

Motors and Generators 

Packaging Machinery 

Paint 

Piping and Svouting 

Pneumatic Handling Equipment 

Power Transmission Equipment 

Safety Equipment 

Scales 

Sewing Machines 

Vitamins 

Waterproofing Compounds 


PLUS ALL SPECIAL PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT. 


SURVEY AVAILABLE 


“Today and Tomorrow” is the tiile of a 
survey prepared to show in detail what 
these allied processing industries manufac- 
ture—and what they need to keep produc- 
tion at a peak. Study this when making 
up your 1947 schedules. It’s available to 
all interested manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies. 

1947 IS THE YEAR! 

Every newspaper reader knows how the 
food and allied products of grain and oil- 
seeds helped to make victory possible last 
year. You know that the first year of peace 
has seen no lessening of the demand for 
such products. But—machinery can do so 
much, and no more. Until now—through 
necessity—mills have “patched up.” TO- 
DAY THEY'RE REMODELING—BUILD- 
ING. Nineteen forty-seven is the year of 
process plant expansion! And here’s an- 
other thing to keep in mind: The new 
plants going up are really new—in design 
as well as in materials. Processors wel- 
come developments! 


BIGGEST ROLL CALL 

Every January issue of AMERICAN 
MILLER & PROCESSOR isa special issue 

at no extra cost to the advertiser. Desig- 
nated the ROLL CALL, it is dedicated to 
what has been done, is being done and 
what will be done in processing plants: 
Extra editorial content and extra distribu- 
tions (10,000 copies, 50,000 readers) will 
make the 1947 ROLL CALL our biggest— 
to start the processing field’s BIGGEST 
year right! 

Space should be reserved early. For 
complete details, address NATIONAL 
MILLER PUBLICATIONS, 330 Seo. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


w% AND PROCESSOR ¥ 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing-— 
Meat Packing and By-Products 





The meat packing industry as a unit 
; so tremendous in size, so vital in im- 
portance and so individual in its meth- 
ods of operations as to require separate 
and distinct consideration. Operations, 
methods, policies, and procedures are 
unduplicated in any other industry. 

Meat packing accounts for almost 
one-third of the total value of all foods. 
Individual divisions of the meat pack- 
ng industry, such as sausage manufac- 
turing, exceed in size many entire in- 
dustries producing food products. 

While it outranks all other divisions 
of the food field in production and 
value of products, it is a_ relatively 
close knit, concentrated market. Al- 
though plants in the field tend to locate 
near livestock production, they are 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
country. Plant locations are such as to 
make contact, sales and service calls by 
manufacturers relatively simple and 
economical to maintain. 


Scope of Industry 


The meat packing and allied indus- 
tries consist of six manufacturing divi- 
sions: Meat packers; sausage manufac- 
turers; shortening manufacturers; oleo- 
margarine manufacturers; glue and 
gelatin manufacturers and grease and 
tallow manufacturers. Although each 
represents a separate and distinct type 
of plant many of the problems, equip- 
ment and operating methods are simi- 
lar. 


The meat packing industry is the 
main source of raw materials for its 
allied members and the principal meat 
packing plants perform the same oper- 
ations as the various other divisions of 
the field. In other respects, also, their 
functions are interlocking. 

The major division of the field is 
made up of 1,861 meat packers who 
onduct their own slaughter of live- 
stock to be sold as fresh meats or to be 
ised in processing of cured meat prod- 
icts, canned meats and sausage as well 
is manufacture of by-products. 

Every meat packing plant is a com- 

pletely self-contained unit with its own 
nanager, superintendent, master me- 
hanic, engineer, sales manager, pur- 
hasing agent and other department 
eads. This is true whether the plant 
s operated by a multi-unit corporation 
r by individual owners. These men 
re directly responsible for profitable 
perations of their departments of the 
lant. In the case of the larger con- 
erns, which operate many plants, over- 
ill control of operations and policies is 
sually concentrated in headquarters, 
ut the individual managing and op- 
rating officials retain control of opera- 
ions and purchases. 


In smaller plants, whether intra- 





Meat Packers, Sausage Manufac- 
turers and Renderers, by States 


Meat Sausage 
Packers Mfrs 

Alabama 26 14 
Arizona 9 2 
Arkansas 15 > 4 
‘alifornia 2 5 5 
‘olorado 
‘onnecticut 
Delaware 6 ! 4 
District of Columbia 3 S 4 
Florida 24 12 
Georgia 9 13 
Idaho 17 
Illinois G8 96 
Indiana 69 11 
Iowa 14 5 
Kansas +9 
Kentucky 31 
Louisiana 21 
Maine 8 12 
Maryland 3Y 
Massachuse 32 r 
Michigan 97 a6 
Minnesota 21 18 
Mississippi 13 ) 
Missouri v4 25 
Montana 14 2 
Nebraska 35 7 
Nevada . ) 
New Hampshire 3 4 
New Jersey 4 5 
New Mexico > 10 
New York 122 122 , 
North Carolina 28 14 2 
North Dakota 6 2 
Ohio . 115 5 4 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 1 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota — | 
Tennessee 25 10 6 
Texas 103 22 15 
Utah 13 1 
Vermont 9 2 
Virginia . 15 H 
Washington 5 3 3 
West Virginia 13 i) 2 
Wisconsin 38 D5 22 
Wyoming 
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Total t. S 1,861 907 598 
Total Canada 7 d 


Total U. S. and 
Canada 1,935 929 605 





state or inter-state, the heads of the 
concern normally do the purchasing 
after obtaining and considering recom- 
mendations of associates and employes. 

The second largest division of the 
meat industry consists of 907 sausage 
manufacturers, who engage in the 
processing of sausage, meat loaves, 
and canned meat specialties, but do 
not generally conduct slaughtering or 
carry on by-product manufacturing 
operations. 

Renderers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of inedible animal products— 
greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, 
fertilizers, bone and similar items. The 
other members of the field manufacture 
shortenings and cooking oils, oleo- 
margarine, dog food, glue, soap and 
countless other by-products. The ren- 
derers and other by-products manufac- 
tures operate 732 plants. 

To summarize, the meat packing 
industry is comprised of 3,500 plants 
in the United States: 
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Manufacturing meat packers 1,861 
Sausage manufacturers .. 907 
Grease and tallow manufacturers 98 
Shortening manufacturers 56 
Glue and gelatin manufacturers 60 
Oleomargarine manufacturers 18 


Production 


These companies will produce about 
21% to 22 billion pounds of meat and 
meat products this year, which is con- 
siderably above the pre-war average 
and still close to peak production 
levels of 1943-44. (See table of meat 
production, below.) 


1945 22,600, 000 000 pounds 
1944 24,648,000,000 pounds 
1942 24,136,000,000 pounds 
1942 °1,738,000,000 pounds 
1941 19,493,000,000 pounds 
1940. 18,995,000,000 pounds 
1935-39 (average) 16,182,000,000 pounds 


By-Products 


The meat packing industry produces 
not only millions of pounds of nour- 
ishing meat, but many other desper- 
ately needed by-products. Wool and 
leather, oils and soaps, chemical curled 
hair, glycerin fertilizers, medical su- 
tures, pharmaceuticals, cleansers and 
lubricants are but a few of the long 
list of by-products. 

In general, by-products fall into two 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to sausage 
casings. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable. 

Hides and skins are the most import- 
ant inedible by-products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 
bones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, 
knife and umbrella handles, on to 
neatsfoot oil used in leather and tex- 
tile finishing. The hoofs furnish plas- 
ter retardant, combs, and hairpins. 


From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture 
to clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair 
is used for cushions, box car insulation, 
wall board, and air filters for Pullman 
car air conditioning units. The intes- 
tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 


Equipment 


In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ing the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
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The National Provisioner completely covers the influential 


buyers in plants doing 97% of the meat packing industry’s 
$8,000,000,000 volume. It’s the only paid circulation (A.B.C. 


audited) magazine reaching this industry which represents the 


largest segment —actually one-third—of the entire food field! 


MARKET SIZE AND SCOPE 


Gigantic in size, tremendous in scope, the meat packing 
industry produces 22 billion pounds of meat products 
annually. Every year, a tremendous quantity of equip- 
ment, supplies, ingredients and services are bought by 
only 3,626 plants—making the average purchases per 
plant enormous and varied. 


The market is nationwide because more meat pack- 
ers’ plants are located close to livestock-producing areas 
from coast to coast. Because of the backlog of packing 
house purchases induced by war-worn and obsolete 
equipment, new construction, modernization and addi- 
tional facilities planned, immediate expenditures 
will be four to five times those of prewar years. 


WHY NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
ADS GET RESULTS 


Ross-Federal Survey Gives The Facts! 


\ recent survey conducted by Ross-Federal showed that 
The National Provisioner had 9.4% more coverage of 
plants in 15 key cities surveyed; penetrated to 13.5% 
more of the executive buyers in these plants; and had 
96.7% more regular readers among those officials than 
the nearest competing paper which is given away—free 
for the asking. 


Ross-Federal also showed that 73° of the nation’s 
packers voted The National Provisioner “the most use- 
ful” magazine in the conduct of their businesses . . . 
67° of the packers themselves voted for The Provi- 
sioner as the advertising medium they would recom- 
mend to advertisers. 

Out of a total of 1,600 business publications only The 
National Provisioner and 16 others have subscription 
renewal averages of 80° or better. The Provisioner’s 
five-year renewal average is 83°. 
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EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP EXPLAINS THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
POPULARITY! 


The National Provisioner is staffed by men who know 
the meat packing industry intimately . . . they under- 
stand packers’ problems and give readers what thev 
want, presenting it concisely and completely. 

Check these editorial features: vital news of the in- 
dustry and Washington reports; new and improved 
methods and how-to-do-it facts; previews of new prod- 
ucts; latest market reports; patent notices; and special 
Canned Meat and Merchandising Idea Departments. 
Most all of this original and exclusive material is avail- 
able only in The National Provisioner—timely infor- 
mation packers must have weekly to keep abreast of 
latest developments and market trends. 


LATEST A.B.C. CIRCULATION 
STATEMENT 


For the six months ending June 30, 1946, circulation 
averaged 8,288, a 13% increase over a year ago. These 
are voluntary subscriptions at $4.50 per year, paid for 
by key buying executives—all orders received by mail 

no cut price clubs, premiums or high pressure field 
solicitors are employed. (See complete listing of data 
on opposite page. ) 


EXCLUSIVE PROVISIONER SERVICES 

\ regular news letter—“Tips And The News Abou! 
Meat Packing” is sent free to manufacturers interested 
in selling this market. It’s packed full of sales tips and 
leads on new construction, modernization projects, pur 
chases planned, changes in ownership and personne! 
and names of new firms entering the field. 

The National Provisioner maintains comprehensiv: 
files of market studies showing extent to which specifi 
products are used in meat packing plants. 
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ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


The Meat Packers Guide, a necessary companion to 1. Standard, Basic Editorial Date—information deal- 


The Provisioner, helps maintain or create your stand- ing with specific packers’ problems and covering 

ing in the meat packing industry. The Guide will help correct use or application of certain equipment, 

you get your share of this 8-billion-dollar business. materials and ingredients. 

® The only standard reference year-book and purchas- 2. Buyers’ Guide Classified Directory—with free man- 
ing file (revised annually) in the industry. ufacturers’ listings by product. 

@ Only the most useful information on operating and 3, Manufacturers’ Presentations —usually brief, illus- 
production problems and vital industry statistics are trated catalog style, carefully positioned adjacent 
included assuring regular use and long life for more to directory listings of product featured—a Pur- 


than a year. 


chasing and Catalog File of real, practical value. 


@ 6,000 minimum circulation guaranteed. 4, Index to Advertisers_complete with distributors, 


@ 100% coverage of every meat packing and allied 


branch and sales offices, so buyers can call your 


plant in the United States and Canada and every nearest representatives. 


qualified biyer. 


Put The Guide on your schedule as a must along with 


All four sections of The Guide work together to make The National Provisioner—it will help both you and 


your ads more effective and productive 


meat packers. Check the statistical summary below. 








THE ONLY PAID CIRCULATION MEDIUM REACHING THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


@ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Rates effective July 28, 1946 (Card No. 9.) 

Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days 

after invoice date allowed on current bills only. 
General Advertising 

NOTE: Orders beyond 18 weeks aceepted at rates 

then prevailing. 
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Page is 2 columns, each column 3-3/8 inches wide, 
or 3 columns, each eolumn 2-1/4 inches wide. Half 
tones 110 screen. Mortising, repairs. new cuts, art 
work, designs, photegraphs, etc., will be charged to 
advertise 


Colors 
Standard red, per page or fraction, in 26 
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in advertising. 
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sides of no heavier than 80 lb. stock and supplied 
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sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, 
casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gela- 
tin, specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Stainless steel and other non-corro- 
sive equipment to provide the utmost in 
sanitation and cleanliness is to be 
found throughout all departments of 
meat packing, sausage manufacturing 
and by-products plants. Tile sidewalls 
and floors are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 

Air conditioning has proved of great 
importance throughout the entire meat 
packing industry. The control of hu- 
midity, air circulation and temperature 
in the manufacture of highly perishable 
necessary to 

shrinkage 


meats and by-products ts 
prevent poilage, reduce 
and produce uniform quality products 

The industry is an important user of 
coal, motor trucks, refrigerated freight 
cars, containers and cartons, salt, re 
frigerating machinery, scales of all 
kinds, truck and automobile tires, in 
sulation, industrial trucks, motors, 
steam and power, and many other com- 
modities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors are used most in- 
livestock is usually 
building 


asmuch as_ the 
slaughtered at the top of the 


and the products gravitate down it 
older, mult tory plants 

However recent years there ha 
been a oticeable trend away from 
multi-ston plant design toward the 
construction of single-story plants, 
because one-level produce tior is more 
efficient and economical This has 
necessitated a change in_ product 
handlir i methods, more extensive use 
of materials-handling equipment, and 


itilization of power-driven horizontal 
conveying machinery and devices 


Market Factors 


Wuring wal years, meat packing 


and allied plants were able to step up 
production of meat and meat products 
tremendously to meet the 


ments of the United Nations, 


require 


Armed 


Services and domestic demands by 
working their regulat equipment 
faster and nger hours every day. 
The « conversion from war to 
peace required by the meat packing 
industry was to adjust its production 
somewhat to meet decreased demands 


of the armed services and 
ments of liberated countries, while pro 
volume for civil- 


lans and returned servicemen and ex- 


require 


viding for increased 
ports to foreign countries. 

construction was 
undertaken in the war years—enough 
facilities to meet 
“normal re 
placements” of five years need to be 


Only limited, must 


to expand certain 
war demands Now the 


made as quickly as possible in the 
interests of efficiency and economy 
New construction and equipment 
purchases in 1947 and 1948 will be 
four to five times expenditures in a 
“normal” pre-war year. This applies 
to both specialized packing house ma 
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How Meat Production (Value) Compares with Other Foods 
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chinery and general industrial equip- 
ment and supplies of all kinds. 

In addition, a considerable numbe 
of companies are planning or are 
already making additions to provide 
for normal handling of increased vol- 
ume, which is likely to be maintained 
at present levels for several years to 
come 

War-worn facilities are being re- 
placed with modern, streamlined, 
mechanized equipment, eliminating 
operations now being done by slow, 
cumbersome, obsolete machinery or by 
manual labor. 

This modernization is necessary to 
offset livestock, 
labor and supplies and maintain a 


increased costs of 


strong competitive position. 

From many published reports about 
new construction, modernization proj- 
ects, plant additions, new companies 
entering the industry, changes in 
ownership and personnel, it is evident 
that the meat packing industry is un- 
dergoing great expansion and exten- 
sive modernization. 

To measure this growth, The Na- 
surveyed meat 
packing, sausage, and _ rendering 
plants, asking: “What plant additions 
are you now making or are you plan- 


tional Provisione) 


ning?” and “What operations do you 
intend to add to your present ones 
now or in the near future?’’—witl 
these results: 

A return of 1,254 replies shows that 
566 were then making or planning 
plant additions. These were classified 
as follows: 161 with sales $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 and more; 142, $250,000 
to $999,999; 104, less than $250,000 
159 did not reveal sales. 

Of the 566 projects, 374, or 66 pe) 
cent, involve new construction as dis 
tinct from other types of improve 
ments, additional equipment, ete. Il 
detail: 70 complete new plants and 26 
to be remodeled or rebuilt; 68 addi 
tions to present buildings; 20 new 
rendering plants; 34 new smoke 
houses; 25 new boiler plants and boil 
ers; 16 slaughterhouses; and 71 othe: 
new structures. 

In these 566 cases, the following 
operations are being added, now or i! 
the near future: Refrigeration, 160 
for 107 coolers, freezers, and 5 cold 
storage warehouses; sausage manu 
facturing, 92, of which 52 will buil 
new or enlarged sausage _ kitchens 
slaughtering, 80; dry rendering fat: 
57; canning ham, other meat prod 
ucts or dog food, 51; curing, 26 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING—MEAT PACKING, BY-PRODUCTS 





bacon slicing, 14; baking meat loaves, 
12: baking and boiling hams, 17; lard 
refining, 15, and 46 others. 


Ownership 


In addition 207 new companies have 
recently entered the meat packing in- 
dustry, requiring plants with com- 
plete facilities and equipment. Fur- 
thermore, a considerable number of 
meat plants are changing owners—at 
least 55 recently. The new owners 
have different ideas, and with new 
capital are able to proceed with what- 
ever modernization or expansion is 
wanted. 

From present indications there will 
be an increased civilian demand for 
pre-packaged quick-frozen small cuts 
and roasts, also boneless beef. The 
meat packing industry is amplifying 
its efforts in freezing and packaging the 
better grades of meats from which can 
be secured the best profits. If mass 
production of quick-frozen meats is 
achieved, it will necessitate extensive 
changes in marketing and delivery 
methods, readjustments and additions 
to plant equipment, improved refrig- 
erator cars for proper transportation 
of frozen. meats, adequate storage 
freezers in retail outlets, and more gen- 
eral facilities in homes for holding 
frozen meats and foods as long as de- 
sired. 

Capacity for canning enormous war- 
time volume of meat and meat prod- 
ucts for the armed services of the 
United Nations has been or is being 
turned to canning of meat specialties 
for civilian consumption—ready-pre- 
pared dishes adapted to average-fam- 
ily wants and needs. Thus, meat pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers con- 
vert wholesome meat that otherwise 
would be sold at below-cost into high- 
profit specialty items. 

The meat packing industry provides 
a constant market, because production 
; unaffected by every condition affect- 
ng general business activity. There is 
only one force—livestock supply—that 
affects production, sale and delivery 
of meat. As livestock supplies increase, 
the activity in the meat packing indus- 
try increases in direct proportion. As 
ong as livestock is available, the meat 
acking industry continues to operate. 
\nd as long as the meat packing in- 
lustry operates it must maintain or 
eplace equipment. 

Sustained demand, continued produc- 
on far above pre-war levels, high 
evel of prices of meat and other com- 
iodities, high rate of consumer earn- 
igs, and a larger profit-margin for 

eat processing plants are the bases 

ra long period of prosperity for meat 
ickers and related groups. 





Meat Products Processed Under 
Federal Inspection 





1946 1945 
(6 mos.) (12 mos.) 
M00 lbs.— - 
Beef placed in cure 33,847 117,781 
Pork placed in cure 1,402,962 35,688,109 
Beef smoked and/or 
dried 16,666 62,615 
Pork smoked and/or 
dried 908,641 2,257,538 
Sausage 732,257 1,588,302 
Meat loaf, head cheese 
etc 108,713 209 064 
Bacon (sliced) 300,756 549.857 
Cooked beef 11.880 32,920 
Cooked pork 204,751 186,679 
Canned meat and meat 
food products 2,2o4,e06 
Lard 1,236,37 »783,032 
Pork fat 32 355,646 
Oleo stock 125,262 
Edible tallow 84,57 
Shortening compound 241,224 
Oleomargarine 92,209 
Miscellaneous 62,403 
*Total 6,223,220 15,931,548 


*These figures represent “inspection 
pounds” as some of the products may have 
been inspected and recorded more than 
once due to having been subjected to more 
than one distinct processing treatment 
such as curing first and then canning 





Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Here’s a Field Where the Grass 
IS Greener 
A graphic story telling which plants 

produce the $8,500,000,000 annual in- 
dustry volume, their location, meat 
ucts processed, equipment, products 
and services meat packers use and buy, 
how to reach and influence buying ex- 
ecutives. Plus information based upon 
an independent survey of. meat pack- 
ing plants in 15 key livestock marketing 
centers. Available while limited sup- 
ply lasts from The National Pro- 
visioner. 

Extent of New Construction. 
Remodeling and Modernization in 
the Meat Packing Industry 
An authentic report of what meat 

packers, sausage manufacturers, ren- 

derers and meat canners are planning 
and additional facilitiees they expect 
to install. Results of an exclusive sur- 
vey of most plants in the meat pack- 
ing and allied industries. Issued by 
The National Provisioner. 


Associations 
American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


The National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, 1420 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
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Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Ill. 


The Meat Trade Institute, Inc., 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


National Meat Canners Association, 
3327 W. 47th St., Chicago, IIl. 


National Association of Non-Slaugh- 
tering Meat Processors and Wholesal- 
ers, Inc., National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board, 700 Live Stock Exchange 
Bldg., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


National Renderers Association, 945 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946. | 


Butchers’ Advocate and Dressed Poultry, 
82 Beaver St., New York 5. Published 
by Butchers’ Advocate Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $4. Trim size 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 


discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 10,441 
Rates— 
Times 1, Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 
26 85.00 50.00 27.00 
52 70.00 40.00 22.00 


Standard color, $15. 


wy 


Meat Magazine, 664 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 Kk. B. Nattemer, Publisher 
Est. 1934 Type page, 7x10 Trim size, 
8x11 Published 5th Forms close 23rd 








Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

M388; (gross), 10500, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
6 175.00 95.00 52.50 
12 155.00 87.50 47.50 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Meat Packers Guide, Annual, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by 
National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1938. 
Controlled, Trim size, 8% xlt% Type 
page, 7x10 Published in June Forms 


close Feb 15 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Swern), 6,000, Rates per 
page—l1 page, $260; 2 pages, $240; 4 
pages, $212.50; 6 pages, $183.33; 8 pages, 


$156.25: 16 pares, $146.88 


Color (red), $45. 
Inserts furnished by advertiser ready for 


binding 1 pages, $440; 8 pages, $625; 12 
pages, $815; 16 pages, $975: 24 pages, 
$1,300; 32 pages, $1,575 

For additional data see pages 294-5. 


@ 


National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. Published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Meat 
packing and allied industries (manufac- 
turing plants only), Subscription, $4.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8.288; (gross), 8.729% Manu- 
facturers, 6.519; Wholesalers, 1,031; re- 
tailers 167; others, 5236 Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, $220; 3 pages, $200; 6 
pages, $185; 9 pages, $170; 13 pages, $150; 
26 pages, $130; 52 pages, $100 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see pages 294-5. 
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$20 A YEAR — 89.64% RENEWALS i 

NO SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS - 

ag 

ul 

ca 

sn 

aD . 

ac 

sc 

THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
co 

ni 

cit 

A SJ lati d Distrib fi “é 
ranspor atton an itributton ies 

dl 

pa 

th 

in; 

— : 9 : of 
Report ING more first hand news developments Here 8 what this tr. 
i istributi any other in 

on transportation and distribution than y market means — = 
publication, TRAFFIC WORLD is the every day =e 
working tool of transportation executives throughout TO CARRIERS—TRAFFIC WORLD represents for th 
the nation railroads, motor truck lines, airlines, steamship ai 
; lines and express, carloading and car leasing tr: 

Shippers, carriers, traffic bureaus, freight for- companies an exceptional market . . . more than ” 
warders, etc., look to TRAFFIC WORLD each week two-thirds of the nation’s freight tonnage is orig- M 

for unduplicated editorial coverage of important inated by TRAFFIC WORLD'S shipper subscribers. 
developments in the transportation field—current TO WAREHOUSES—More than 60 per cent of mi 
changes in rates, services and facilities of the rail- TRAFFIC WORLD’S industrial subscribers use of 
roads, motor truck and bus operators, airlines, steam- merchandise and cold storage warehouses and a 
‘ ‘ each carries stock in an average of 18 cities, th 
ship companies, warehouses, state and federal regu- fa 
: : ie representing more than 40,000 warehouse ac- 

latory matters, and including all matters pertaining nciiiis: . . . au eupimaiaaied acids eile dias. 

to the preparation, handling and storage of freight. houses can profitably afford to cultivate. - 
TRAFFIC WORLD represents transportation as a TO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS —- TRAFFIC ” 
unit in the many complex phases of freight distribu- WORLD provides c unique concentrated market ; 

tion. Evidence of the high value traffic executives for motor truck, automotive equipment, railroad fol 

attach to TRAFFIC WORLD is the top yearly sub- equipment, materials and freight handling equip- tre 

—— , : . <a ment d ki facture H i 

scription price of $20 (no field selling organization, lineage ear agin gg) ae agg” anni pssst oes tic 
ae = B . a. hick b ogee opportunity to do a doubly effective advertising 

89.64% renewals). ecause of the high subscription job by cultivating carrier traffic and sales execu- ho 

price, TRAFFIC WORLD has tremendons pass-on tives interested in providing their customer ship- - 

readership. Field checks prove that conservatively pers with modern and dependable transportation, , 

50,000 transportation executives see and read it each and, also, shipper traffic executives who want to an 

week use the carrier with the best and most efficient fac 
' equipmen!', and who also buy and recommend a fi 


; a ee : : considerable amount of distribution equipment 
TRAFFIC WORLD is one of a family of services, nk ieee ani 











including Daily Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin . ” 
(weekly), World Ports, Transportation Supply Soe eee aren enninecin, Pesta, Cian - 
: ‘ : pA : : States, Utilities——-TRAFFIC WORLD'S industrial 
News, and College of Advance Traffic. shipper subscribers distribute their products on an_ | : : 
average to 32 states. These companies now main at 
tain 45,000 branch plants or branch offices and 
Y, WY pif} i Uy YY Yy _ represent the major companies that are constantly C 
nm FE Ey ‘ ‘ORLD ~ on the alert for new locations. 
ete delle: Ic Ww Jif, Webs Le 9 
ur Man Mi Ye Wo 7 e YL vue YH jel For specific figures and the complete market f 
YY WHILE YE Yj Yj Vy Vy story on any or all of the above phases of I 
TRAFFIC WORLD'S’ market, just write us for t 
District Offices: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., details. , 
640 Mason Street, San Francisco 2, Collif. ty 
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Freight Transportation and Distribution 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry; Distribution Services; Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





Labor difficulties, materials short- 
ages, lack of new equipment, and an 
unbalanced rate structure have compli- 
eated the task of carriers in meeting 
shippers’ demands for faster and more 
efficient freight transportation service, 
according to Traffie World. 

Shippers and carriers are keenly con- 
scious of the tremendous job ahead of 
streamlining distribution facilities, ac- 
cording to this authority. They recog- 
nize the necessity for optimum effi- 
ciency and agree that the transporta- 
tion plant must be modernized through 
new equipment, faster materials-han- 
dling techniques and better and safer 
packaging and packing methods. 

Merchandise traffic, which requires 
the most ingenious equipment, is reach- 
ing unprecedented heights as the result 
of a drastic change in the character of 
traffic since the end of the war. Heavy 
industries producing war materials, 
normally moving on flat and in gondola 
ears, have converted to commodities 
that move in box cars, trucks and by 
air. In April, 1946, less-carload rail 
traffic was 36 per cent of the rail load. 


Industrial Traffic 
Management 


The work of the industrial traffic 
manager embraces control of all phases 
of transportation service required by 
industry. The traffic manager enters 
the picture when the site for a manu- 
facturing plant is being selected. Ac- 
ceptance and sale of a product fre- 
quently hinge on his ability to co- 
ordinate manufacturing, transportation 
and distribution activities for his com- 
pany. 

Traffic World studies indicate the 
following as primary functions of the 
traffic manager: 

1. Selection of type of transporta- 
tion to be used for shipment, and selec- 
tion of the actual carrier in routing 
shipments by rail, truck, steamship or 
air. 

2. To determine the need of, select, 
and manage company-owned railway 
facilities, motor trucks, marine and 
floating equipment. 

8. Supervision of packing, marking 
and weighing of freight; and of the 
lading, bracing and shipping of out- 
bound freight. 

1. Determination of the relative de- 
sirability of factory sites, based on 
types of transportation and rates avail- 
aie, 

>. Arrange for warehousing and 
other storage facilities. 

l'raffic World also reports that 4,000 
companies originate two-thirds of all 
freight and express tonnage in the 
U.S. This represents a high concentra- 
tin of demand for new packing and 
peckaging techniques and materials; 
n equipment, lift 
t company- 


terials-handling 
eks and tractor trains; 


owned trucks, tractors, trailers, rail- 
way and marine equipment; scales, re- 
frigeration machinery; traffic office sup- 
plies and communication and profes- 
sional services; books and _ courses, 
freight guides and insurance. 


Railroads 


Since 1944, when railroad freight 
traffic hit an all-time peak of 737.2 
billion revenue ton miles, volume has 
declined sharply. However, 1946 traffic 
will probably be 23 per cent ahead of 
the largest pre-war year. 

Railroads are suffering from an 
acute car shortage. Demand in late 
1946 was for 1 million freight cars 
weekly, with supplies 75,000 short. 

Operations in the competitive era 
ahead will require more speed in han- 
dling of freight, pointing to improved 
motive power, lighter and stronger cars, 
improvements in terminal layouts and 
handling, better handling and bracing, 
and faster and more frequent freight 
schedules. The traffic manager can 
specify equipment to be employed by 
the carrier. The traffic manager of an 
automobile manufacturer successfully 
stipulated employment of a special 
loading device. 


Truck Transportation 


Volume of freight handled by motor 
carriers in 1946 will exceed 1945 and 
approach the 1943 peak of 46.1 billion 
ton miles. 


Experimentation continues in radio 
for motor freight truck operation, and 
within a relatively short time an ex- 
tensive radio network will provide con- 
stant voice contact between trucks en 
route and their terminals. Traffic de- 
partments may recall trucks when 
necessary; will check frequently on 
their progress; will co-ordinate all 
truck movements for any one carrier; 
will reduce delays due to truck failure; 
and will re-route trucks in transit as 
found expedient. 

The trucking industry will play an 
important role in the development of 
air freight. The advantage of air ship- 
ments will be lost if the flow of ship- 
ments is interrupted in pick-up and 
delivery. Many problems remain to be 
solved in transferring freight from 
truck to plane and the reverse, a great 
opportunity facing materials-handling 
equipment and truck manufacturers. 


Loss and Damage 


An item of major importance is loss 
and damage as the result of improper 
packaging or packing, handling, load- 
ing, bracing, transporting, marking. 
Such claims amounted to $90 million in 
1945, according to Traffic World. 

Palletized freight, as instituted dur- 
ing the war, is gaining wide usage. An 
important improvement is the alumi- 
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num pallet developed by Reynolds 
Metals Company. It is made of high- 
strength aluminum alloys withstanding 
strains of 26,000 lbs., weighs 36 lbs., 
and permits eight-way entry for the 
forks of a lift truck. Thus the pallec 
can be laid down from one direction 
and picked up from another. 

The fork truck was directly related 
to the wartime role of the pallet. Of 
the six types of industrial trucks (plat- 
form, tractor, low lift, high lift, fork 
specials) the latter accounts for at 
least 50 per cent of sales. 

Traffic World believes the trend is 
toward the fork truck to move large 
lots of freight short distances within 
plants and terminals, and toward the 
tractor-trailer train to move large lots 
of freight long distances within plants. 
When these two methods are combined 
with the pallet, the result is speed, 
flexibility, versatility, economy and 
safety. 

In 1944, 58 per cent of claim expense 
was for damage to goods in packages. 
Improved materials and better packing 
methods are required to reduce this 
loss. There has also been a rise in 
claims for package freight undelivered. 
The cause, improper marking, empha- 
sizes the importance of an error-proof 
system which identifies consignee and 
consignor. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Guide to Effective Freight Transpor- 
tation Promotion 


This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air. It discus- 
ses (1) the opportunity for promotion of 
war and post-war freight services, (2) 
use of freight services and the factors 
in industry to be cultivated, (3) in- 
fluencing factors in the selection of 
freight services, (4) problems en- 
countered in the selection of freight 
carrier service, (5) what shippers 
want stressed in freight advertisements, 
(6) figures on readability of freight 
advertising in the preferred business 
magazine in the field, (7) examples of 
current freight campaigns. 


Marine Terminal and Port Construction 


Contained in the August number of 
World Ports is a complete review of 
current trends and activity in marine 
terminal and pier construction. Strong 
evidence of over-all modernization plans 
by individual ports is the keynote of 
the issue, which also details new types 
of pier and wharf construction evolved 


during the war. 
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World Ports Cargo Handling Numbei 


The May, 1946, issue of World Ports 
provides a reference source for manu- 
materials-handling equip- 
first-time survey 
equipment 
a cross section of 
66 waterfront terminal firms, the sur 
vey that this group invested $4 
million in mechanical handling equip- 
ment for general cargo in recent years 
additional million dollar 


facturers of 
Included is a 
industry’s handling 
Ising 


ment. 
of the 
requirements. [ 


shows 


and plans an 
investment. 


Associations 
Madi- 


American Transit Assn., 292 


Ave., New York 


son 


Inc., 1424 
D. C. 


s Assn., 222 


American Trucking Assns., 
16th St., N.W., Washington, 
Sg eo an Warehousemen’s 
Adams St., Chicago. 
gy erwerente Traffic Clubs of America, 
300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Highway Transport Assn., 90 
New York. 
Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 


West 


men’s 
D. C. 

Master Truckmen of America, 200 
W. 34th St., New York. 


Publications 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


light face. 
Better Shipping Manual, 125 Fourth Ave., 
New Tork 16 Published by Shipping 
Management, In Est. 1939 Subscription 
‘ rrin size ‘ x11 Type size 7x10 
Published lan Forms close Nov 15 
Circulation, 7,000 Rates page, $200; 
pages, $350; add'l pages, $150; % page, 
$115; % page, $65 
Color, $25; bleed, $20 
Commercial News, Financia Center 
Bide I \ngele 14 Published by C. A 
Page Pub. Co. Est, 191 Subscription . 
‘'vpe pase 16% x21 Published Friday 
Forms close Thursda Agency discounts 
l » Cireulatior 500 Rate per ine} 
op n . ] times *] it th time 
$1.8 t ‘ $14 
Distribution Age. 
(See DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


Distribution and Warehousing Directory. 





lon | } d St New York 17 Published 
vy Chilton C Ime Est. 1901 Price, $5 
rr size S%4xll\ Type page 7x10 
‘ub ed J Agency discount 15-0 
‘ culatio (Swern), 10,000, Rate l 
aare : - pak an ! pamwe su) 
‘ ik My 
St lard 1 $4 t $1 
} d a 
Furniture Warchouseman, 1018 S. Wa- 
h Ave Chicago 5 Official paper Na 
nal Furniture Warehousemer Ass'n 
Est. 192 Subscription, $7.50. Type page 
ix Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation, 
77 Rates 
I é 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 64.80 $ 39.30 $ 24.30 
‘ 48.60 29.16 19.44 
39 / °4 tf 16 20 
@ 
Leonard's Guide, 15 N. Clat St., Chi 
Published by G. R. Leonard & 
Est. 1912. Trim size, 9%x12. Type 
NAL Rx Publ hed ar ially revised 
larter Fort ose 10th month pre 
eding t editio: one each for ew 
cl f Philadelphia and the 
d ! which l pplicalt 
hipping point Agency 4d 
16,407 16.618. ’ 
per annur 
> ‘ 
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1125 Wolfendale St., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa Published by Mate 
rials Pub. Co. Est. 1945 Controlled 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,383. Rates 


Material Movement, 


close 


l page, $140; 2 pages, $132: 4 pages 
$12 6 pages $11 2 pages $100 
Sts oinel color, $50: ‘tee no charge 


New Orleans Port Record, 2 Canal St 
New Orleans 6, La. Published by Board of 





Commissioners, Port of New Orleans 
Est. 1942 Controlled Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 74x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
culation, 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 27.50 
6 90.00 50.00 2.50 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 
New York Porwarder, 25 Beaver St., New 
York 4 Published by New York For- 
warder & eee ign Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929 
Subscriptic $ Type page 7x9 % 
Published Mona: iy. Forms close Wednes 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
300 Rates— 
Tine | Page » Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 75.0 $ 45.00 
Yoo sooo Loo 
NS oe 5.00 "4.00 
gOO00 4? 50 »” 50 
Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 
199 Madison Ave., New York 17 Pub- 
lished by Transportation Guides, In 
Est 1932. Subscription $5. Trim size 
x12. Type page, 74x11. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Circulation, 1,4 Rates 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
f 125.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Pacific Shipper, 255 California St., San 
ky ne if Published by l’acitic 


Shipper, Inc Est 1926. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 6%4%x9% Published Monday 
Forms close Wednesday Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-0 Rates 
rimes 1 Page ‘4% Page % Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 
26 37.50 21.00 11.00 
> 34.00 19.00 10.00 
Packing and Shipping, Masonic Bldg 
105 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. Published 
by Bonnell Publications, In¢ Est. 1873 
Subscription 2. Tri size 8'4x11! 
[Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms 
lose Ist Agency discount 10-2. Circu 
tior 99 Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page \ Pag 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.0% 
12 140.00 80.00 50 0F 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 
Shippers’ Guide, The, with Comparati\ 
Rates, 517 W Monroe St., Chicagé 
Published by Shippers Guide Co., lt 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $10. Type pag 
7x10} Frequent revisions Fort 
close 1st preceding Agency discount 
15-2 Rates (all editions) 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
Yearly $300.00 $1 70.00 $ 90 


Shipping Digest, 16 Bridge St. New 
York 4 Official paper of Foreign Con 
merce Club of N. Y. Published by Shi; 
ping Digest, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscriy 


tion, $5 Trim size, 8%xll. Type pag 

7%x10. Published Monday. Forms close 

Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15 - 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.0 
13 90.00 48.00 24.0/ 
26 80.00 44.00 22.00 
52 70.00 40.00 20.0! 





Shipping Management, 425 Fourth “Ave 
New York 16 Published by Shipping 
Management, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscriptior 
$3. Trim size, S%x11! Type page, 7x1 
Published 10th 





Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 9,000, R 

tated over 29,330 list. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
l $225.00 $120.00 $ 75. 
in 200.00 110.00 65.1 
1? 185.00 100.00 60.1 


Standard color, $30: bleed, $25 


@ 


Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicag 
7. Published by raffic Service Corp 


Est. 1907 Subscription, $20. Trim siz 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10 Published 
Saturday Forms close Wednesda 
Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, 8,406; (gross) 9,330, Mar 


facturers and shippers, 4,503; motor tru 


lines, railroads, steamships and airlir 
2.762 related groups, 715: others 
Rates 
Times | Page % Page 4% P 
1 $240.00 $i: 5.00 $ 75 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 





There are about 1,400,000 deaths in 
the United States in a normal year. 
The 1939 Census of Business reported 


18,196 funeral directors, embalmers 
and crematories. Trade _ estimates, 
however, are much higher. The 1944 


edition of the American Blue Book of 
Funeral Directors listed 25,000 funeral 
directing establishments. 

Likewise, while the 1939 Census of 
Business reported receipts of such es- 
tablishments as $261,617,000, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce estimated 1942 revenue at 
$337.3 million. 

The Casket Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported the wholesale value of 
burial goods made in 1943 to be $72,- 
055,000. 

About 1,000,000 wood caskets are 
normally produced. Since the war 
caused restrictions on the use of metal, 
production of wood caskets has in- 
creased about 300,000 per year. Value 
of wood caskets made in 1943 was 
$60,073,000, compared with $49,144,000 
in 1942. Value of metal caskets de- 
clined from $14,947,000 in 1942 to 
$1,174,000 in 19438. 

Wood caskets are made of chestnut, 
oak, walnut, mahogany, redwood and 
southern pine. There are about 700 
manufacturers. 

The American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors gives these further figures 
on the field: Value of embalming chem- 
icals in 1943, $3,000,000; value of metal 
vaults, 1941, $5,460,000; manufacturers 


of burial garments, 75, with annual 
volume of $2,500,000. 
Women are credited with making 


75 per cent of the funeral arrange- 
ments. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 
funeral establishment, is  air-condi- 
tioned and incorporates a chapel or 
service room, slumber room, office, dis- 
play room, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage vaults in the basement, 
and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90,- 
000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 


Cemeteries 


The modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 
land developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer- 
tcan Cemetery that there are close to 
1,000,000 acres of land devoted to 
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cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 


The annual cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks, 
trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate- 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 
maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 
ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 
$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


Of the 164 crematories in the United 
States, six are in the Territory of 
Hawaii and one at Ancon in the Canal 
Zone. In Canada there are five. Ac- 
cording to the Cremation Association 
of America, cemetery associations con- 
duct about half of these; some are op- 
erated by funeral directors and mauso- 


leum owners, while still others are run 
independently. 

As the result of their quinquennial 
statistical survey, the Cremation Asso- 
ciation of America listed 179,999 crema- 
tions taking place between 1934 and 
1938, with another 2,055 estimated 
cremations from non-reporting crema- 
tories. Compared to a similar survey 
of the years 1929 through 1933, this 
figure is about a 25 per cent gain. 

Increase in the number of cremations 
amounted to 233.4 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states; in the East, 
North and South Central States, 100.9 
per cent; and in the Mountain States, 
67.3 per cent. 

The mausoleums in the.country are 
generally in connection with cemeteries, 
and, according to the American Ceme- 
tery Superintendents Association, there 
are approximately 325 of them. 


Associations 


American Cemetery Owners’ Assn., 
National Bank Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 

American Cemetery Superintendents 
Assn., P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa. 

Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am- 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 

Cremation Assn. of America, Her- 
bert R. Hargrave, secretary, Route 1, 
Box 32, Fresno, Calif. 


Metal Burial Vault Mfrs. Assn., 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati. 
National Concrete Burial Vault 


Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 
National Funeral Directors Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size 8%x 


1931. 
Type page, 7x10. Published June of 


11%. 


every second year. Forms close Apr. 1 
1948. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 10,000. Rates—1 page, $175; % 
page, $95; % page, $60; % page, $35. 





@ 


American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18. Published by Kates- 
Boylston Publications, Inc. Est. 1878. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 





25th. Agency dicounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

8.344; (gross), 8,984. Funeral directors, 

8.312: casket manufacturers, 255; others, 

263. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 140.00 78.00 44.00 
12 130.00 72.00 41.00 

Standard red, $50; bleed, $10 

Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, 


New York 13. Published by The Casket, 
Ine. Est. 1871. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7 1/2x10 1/2 


Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 5-2 Circulation, 8,436; 
(gross), 9,108. Funeral directors and em- 


o-<6. 





balmers, 7,124; casket manufacturers, 

411; other manufacturers, 90; salesmen, 

123; others, 520. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag: 
1 $162.00 $ 92.00 $ 54.00 
6 138.00 77.00 43.00 
12 130.00 70.00 41.00 

Standard red, blue, green, brown, $50; 

bleed, $10. 

Bastern States Funeral Director, 368 

Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Published 


by Eastern States Publications, Inc. Est 
1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published first Fri- 
day. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,944. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 71.00 $ 38.00 $ 23.00 

6 61.00 33.50 19.50 
12 55.00 31.00 17.50 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 5%. 





Bmbalmers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio S8St., 
Chicago 11. Published by Trade Period- 
ical Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, »x12. Type.page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,502. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ $0.00 $ 48.00 
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FUNERAL DIRECTORS; CEMETERIES 
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Mid-Continent Mortician, Andrus Blidg., Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring 12 90.00 53.00 30.00 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by Grant St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by Standard red, $35; bleed, $5. 
Williams Pub. Co. Est. i924. Subscrip- O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Composite Catalog for Cemeteries, Olds- 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency mar, Fla. Published by Prettyman Pub. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,584. discounts, 18-2. Circulation (Sworn) Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. Type 

















Rates— 3.272. Rates— page, 7x10. Published Dec. Forms close 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates- 
1 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 l $ 88.00 $ 48.00 $ 26.00 1 page, $140; 2 pages, $130; 3 pages, $120; 
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= ee ee SS ee = Rockford, Ill. Published by 0. H. Sam- 
Mortuary Management, P. ©. Box 310, CEMETERIES ple. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Published by William 2 size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
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FURNITURE, BEDDING AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 









Want to reach 


BEDDING MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of MATTRESSES? PILLOWS? 
SOFABEDS? STUDIO COUCHES? 
METAL BEDS? BEDSPRINGS? BOXSPRINGS? 


Th “ STEEL PRODUCTS, MATTRESS & SPRING MACHINERY AND 
ey uy SUPPLIES, MATTRESS & UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, COTTON & OTHER 
FILLING MATERIALS, SHIPPING SUPPLIES, LABELS & TAGS. 


AND their ONLY business magazine is BEDDING! 


BEDDING EDITORIALLY management, maintenance, merchandising, BEDDING’S COVERAGE 
















For 30 years, BEDDING has been the only production. Its constant aim has always Of the 2,800 bedding plants in the United 
magazine serving pt ducers of sleeping been to keep manufacturers abreast of all States, 947 produce over 90% f the in 
equipment. From cover to cover, its editor that’s happening—all that’s new. dustry’s total annual volume ‘$200,000,000 
ial contents specialize in all phases of bed Careful treatment of every subject is the at wholesale). These 947 plants are num 


ding manufacture Every issue is packed rule with BEDDING’s editorial _ staff. bered among those receiving BEDDING 





plumb full ot “meat tor bedding execu 4 eo : 
} , , ns each month. Not free; they pay $2 a year 
tives, superintendents, foremen—men who which is backed up by an ever-active Edi “y- ' ‘ Ale a 
control the buying Every issue carries torial Advisory Board of outstanding in for it, because they know that ea : issue 
spec ite editoria stories on bedding plant dustry leaders John Brody (Sealy ve E. B. iS SO planned that one or more articles will 
Casey (Leggett & Platt). A. T. Crutcher apply to every executive, superintendent, 
F. S. Harmon), H. E. Dickinson (Triple and foreman in the plant. By the time 
BEDDIN Cushion). J. P. Fanning (Nat'l Ase’n of BEDDING makes the rounds in each 
Published National Associa f Bedding Bedding Mfrs.), A. B. Gronberg (Spring plant, every man making buying decisions 
Manufacturers : ahe« . > jecne 
anute oa. mentee Air). | ( Haas (Slumber Products). has ab orbed the issue. 
all 829 ) so 8 ddine . 
Rates effective Se ' + - re : ia Bedding), L. G. Once advertisers use BEDDING they stay, 
A ger mrt ’ t ' ‘ oO (Co > y - 
Pn ge . ch (Columbia Bedding), H. V. q unde because quick, positive results prove that 
General Advertising ‘ 7 berg (Superior > ee “ a _ no other method of contact can come close 
pt + " *+ Simmons), ¢ . Pearce (Serta M. E. . 
page 45.00 8.0 4.00 ° to matching BEDDING’s coverage of the 
* page , 00 8.00 Salisbury (Salisbury Saterlee). W. a, bedd f ld 
page [ 4 Y] 0900 £110.00 > a ¢ a eld “cores o 
page contra rn for larger unit Schob (HonorBilt), R. N. Schwab (South edding manuiacturing f _ : 
“ie « request ern Spring Bed), J. G. Sevcik (Burton suppliers to bedding manufacturers have 
Special Positions Dixie). I ] Simon (Simon Mattress) discovered that the combination of BED 
Pextra . " _ 5 9 
Colors I. Weisglass (Eclipse), J. E. Zofnass (New DING’s complete editorial coverage, thor 
Other color t page, extra. 1.00 York Mattress) ough market penetration, and outstanding 
— | ; Once articles are selected for publication, advertising legibility bring results—eco 
Bleed Pages BEDDING’s editors see to it that they are nomically. If these suppliers have found 
Half a : 
i p presented in a simple, easily grasped man it profitable to sell bedding manufacturers 
Plat 8% inet keer aad ‘e ' 
: Pp ner, with large pictures and plenty of through BEDDING—the ONLY magazine 
P Tr e a hee " il bee drs We re ede Tie . 2 
Classified rawings where they are needed. Phe re reaching manufacturers of sleeping equip 
( rd M sult is a magazine both informative and ' 
Reading Notices ment—so will you and every other sup 
adiog & useful to bedding manufacturers—a mag 
Mechanical Requirements azine they look forward to receiving each plier of products that bedding manufa 
Widtt Depth Wid Deptt = 
. . % month, and read thoroughly turers buy 
Tal 


Our staff stands ready to furnish further 


Pag 7A 1 hes 
SPECIAL ISSUES facts and to assist you in every way pos 


Half r " . 
he — mots ton Annual Buyers’ Guide......... June sible in formulating your plans to use the 
advertisers charged at t. Reverse plates : : . 
my . Summer Markets ............. July advertising pages of BEDDING as your 
Issuance and Closing Dates > . . , , : , 
Published : _ Pre-Convention ............ October primary method for contacting the bedding 
Baek Gam . ? meesedien ment Convention ..... : ....November manufacturing industry Just drop us a 
Plates for tw r advertisements required > y : 
eng hay gh ? pabiiention Gute Post-Convention ...... December line regarding what you (‘or vour client) 
o's : ~ a, Convention Report ........January manufactures. We shall promptly see 
Personnel . . . 
Editor & Ru ‘ Mi Robe RB. Loca W inter Markets — ae PY February that vou have p omplete, specifi infor 
Representat . . 
‘hie ~~ ies am Review & Forecast........... March mation 


N “ D y ; 
CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-46 


paid ) avera 


- 
4 
T ‘ mant average 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Menufesturers of sleeping equipment 222 NORTH BANK DRIVE, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 





ee and retailers TS 
Official Organ of: National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 








Furniture production and sales in 
1945 were highest in the industry's 
history, according to a survey by Seid- 
man & Seidman. Production was $665 
million, exceeding the previous 1941 
peak by $5 million. Shipments were 
$775 million, including $128 million 
in war products and $647 million in 
household furniture 

Seidman & Seidman reported, how- 
ever, that unit production has not 
yet caught up with 1941. The greater 
value of 1945 is accounted for by high- 
er prices and a gradual elimination 
of low price lines during the past five 
years 

The average furniture manufactur- 
er divided each $100 of income as fol- 
lows in 1945 and 1944 


1945 1944 

‘ . 
Materials 12 38 42 57 
Direct labor 19.22 002 
Factory overhead 15.94 6.0 
Sales expense 8] 6.18 
Administrative expense 60 ON 
Income taxes and miscellaneous ». 97 6.23 
Pront 4 08 44 


100.00 = 100.00 

Seidman & Seidman pointed out 
that the pending boom in home con- 
struction will augment the already 
keen demand for furniture, hence no 
recession in volume need be feared for 
some years 

Largest gross profit, 13.4 percent, 
was achieved by producers of uphol- 
stered furniture in 1945 Manufac- 
turers of case goods came next with 
11.8 percent, Chair manufacturers re- 
ported 8.4 percent, and novelty mak- 
ers, 6.8 percent 

The report made _ these salient 
points 

“During the next few years when 
demand for furniture will be at its 
peak, the industry should concentrate 
on developing sound and forward- 
looking merchandising principles It 
would do well to take advantage of 
temporary easy selling conditions to 
prepare for the competitive struggle 
that is bound to come 

‘‘Modernization of plant and meth- 
ds should be high on the agenda of 
reconversion musts." With the sharp 
rise in labor costs, this is a more 
irgent problem than ever. Plant and 
abor efficiency is an important de- 
erminative of actual labor costs. Out- 
ut per man-hour is the real measure 
f labor cost Output per manhour 
will depend more and more on engi- 
eering, on layout, on research, and on 
mproved machine design. Some things 
ave already been done in the industry 
y way of modernization and plant ef- 
ciency which in the ‘not too long 
zo’ were thought impossible. Per- 
aps the average furniture manufac- 
urer can never realize the ideal of 

completely conveyorized plant but 
1e can probably come a lot closer to 











The Furniture Industry in 1939 





Cost of H. P. 
No. of Materials, Value of of 
No. of Wage Wages Ete. Output Prime 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Mattresses and bedsprings ware 18,342 19,498 60,942 113,11 10,432 
Upholstered household furniture 853 29,949 30,082 65,977 128,724 13,529 
Household furniture except up- 
ee rrr er re 1,592 94,760 83,999 155,192 118,653 
CR: COPD cinccsiveccencsaes 152 11,776 13,674 22,570 10,288 
Public building furniture........ 106 5,900 6,568 11,438 11,570 
Laboratory, hospital and other 
professional furniture ........ 2 2,982 3,351 6,614 14,655 2,255 
artitions, shelving, cabinet 
work and office and store fix- 
RE diiaenc 055.04e eee Roneeeeuas 716 13,826 17,735 30,507 70,718 4,252 
Crees BORGES 2 cccccccccsescees 4,445 177,535 174,907 352,939 737,270 170,979 
Bureau of the Census 
The Department of Commerce estimated 1945 sales of furniture and house furnishings. 
4 During the first half of 1946 sales were 43 per cent above the 


tores at $2.40 000,000 


945 period 





it than is generally assumed today.’ 


While 1939 production of the indus- 
try was valued at $737,270,000, it was 
much greater if other products sold 
through furniture stores were included. 
These additions would consist of fabri- 
cated textile products other than wear- 
ing apparel, $137,754,000; wool carpets 
and rugs and woolen and worsted car- 
pet yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and 
other hard-surface floor coverings, $69,- 
875,000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
cluding kitchen, household and hospital 
utensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 
125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
$13,224,000; window shades, $27,- 
071,000; venetian blinds, $25,965,000; 
lamp shades $8,376,000; carpets, rugs 
and mats made from jute, sisal, flax, 
etc., $9,050,000. 


The grand total was $1,220,570,000. 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 


and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 


denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni- 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
are required. 


Bedding 


The bedding manufacturing indus- 
try embraces plants engaged in the 
production of mattresses, boxsprings, 
bedsprings, metal beds and cots, roll- 
away beds, dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment (sofabeds, studio couches, etc.), 
and pillows. 

The industry is primarily composed 
of manufacturers whose merchandis- 
ing areas are, at the most, regional. 

Of 947 manufacturers reported by 
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the 1939 census about 300 handled over 
80 per cent of the industry’s volume, 
while 1,800 doing less than $5,000 
yearly took care of the remaining 
wholesale business, estimated at $140 
million in 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
did not give complete figures on the 
number of units produced. The Na- 
tional Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers makes this estimate, based 
on census figures: 


N Value 

(Thousands) 

Innerspring mattresses .... 4,706 $47,416 
Dt sweatineee ch eae ee . 2,91 14,882 
SPE. névintadsedatn ‘ 117 954 
== $63,2 2 

Bedsprings 4,487 $17,479 
v74 7,159 


Boxsprings 


5,261 $24,638 
The association estimated that pro- 


9° 


duction in 1947 would include 8,723,- 
000 innerspring mattresses: 3,659,370 
cotton matresses, pads and crib mat- 
tresses; 7,120,928 bedsprings; 1,.846.,- 
000 boxsprings; 2,002,000 sofabeds 
and studio couches: 
rollaway beds and double-deck beds; 
and 2,002,000 metal beds 

Principal materials used in the man- 
ufacture of bedding products are cot- 
ton, curled hair, feathers and down, 
sisal, wool, ticking, springs, thread, 
needles for mattresses; steel and wire, 
angles and flats, coils, tubing, ticking, 
twine for boxsprings, bedsprings, metal 
beds and cots; upholstery fabrics, 
tacks, hinges, locks, hardware, and 
steel for dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment. In addition, the industry uses 
large quantities of paper, cardboard 
containers, and twine for shipping pur- 
poses; and labels and tags of almost 
every description, from fancy satin 
to paper. 

Most of the machinery is furnished 
by manufacturers catering primarily 
to sleeping equipment producers. This 
machinery includes feeders, tufters, 
blowers, carding, cloth cutters and 
layers, filling, dryers, pickers, garnetts, 
coilers, forming, knotters, furnaces and 
ovens, welding, etc. Large numbers 
of industrial type sewing machines are 
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employed in every bedding factory. 
Approximately 3,900 motor trucks 
are used by bedding plants for cartage 
and delivery. 
Retailing 
Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 
follows: 





Sales 
Stores (000) 
Furniture stores ......... 19,902 $973,167 
Floorcoverings stores ..... 1,986 58,618 
Drapery, curtain, uphol- 

BOOTH GROTOS cccccccccecss 930 15,843 
China, glassware, metal- 

WD GEOTED cevccececcces 778 21,821 
Interior decorators ........ 886 27,930 
Antique shops ..........- 3,324 17,743 
Other home-furnishings 

St ssadsadaetdennbions 4,108 84,772 
Household appliance deal- 

Gy acuadvensapeoesdeocnes 11,095 294,518 
Radio-household appliance 

GRTGE cccccescescccesese 6,907 190,180 
Radie stores ........eee05- 2,409 22,901 
Radio-musical instrument 

BEE cceccebeucoceeseces 502 25,774 

i i ‘sveesencsenesenneds 62,827 $1,733,257 


The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of furniture re- 


tailers with 1939 sales of $595,944,000: 


% of 
Total 
Furniture (except office), including 
mattresses and springs.............-. 
CESS TUPRIUMPTS cccecccccccccddececocces 0.4 
Pune GOVERN cecccceseucececodsceces 13.0 
Draperies, upholstery and curtains... 2.9 
China, glassware, crockery, kitchen- 
WETS, BEGMMGR, GOB... vcccccccccccessces 1.1 
Pianos, musical instruments, music, 
phonographs, records ........+..s++. 3 
Radios, television sets and parts...... 4.8 
Household appliances (electric or gas) 6.7 
Silverware, objects of art............. 0.3 
Pictures, frames. lamps, shades...... 1.7 
Luggage, sporting goods, bicycles, toys 0.6 
Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers....... 6.0 
Hardware, tools, pom. ones, wail 
SO cinuasdeneenss ebee Gusbenenes 0.7 
Awnings, shades, tents, flags, ‘banners 0.3 
Be GEE GB cc cccesesscecssccsteses 2.8 
Associations 
Housewares Mfrs. Assn., Merchan- 


dise Mart, Chicago. 
Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 
National Assn. of Bedding Mfrs., 222 
N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54, IIl. 
National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs., 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
National Assn. of Lace Curtain 
Mfrs., 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
National Retail Furniture Assn., 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Bedding, 222 W. North Bank Drive, Chi- 
cago 54 Published by National Ass'n 
of Bedding Mfrs. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 

1,965. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 45.00 $ 29.00 
6 65.00 38.00 22.00 
12 60.00 34.00 18.00 


Standard red or blue, $15; other colors, 
$230; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 304 


Bedding Merchandiser, 22 W. North 
Bank Drive, Chicago 54, Ill Published by 
National Ass'n of Bedding Mfrs. Est 
1945. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation, 18,000. Rates—1l1 page, — 
pages, $235; 6 pages, $210: 12 pag 
$195 

Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 

Buyer, The, 355 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3 
Ga. Published by The Buyer. Est. 1945 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5.738 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 150.00 80.00 50.00 
12 140.00 756.00 45.00 


Color, $40; bleed, $20 


Buyer's Guide, The, 405 Murray Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published by Na 


tional Retail Furntiure Agency. Est 
1918 Subscription, annual, $5; single 
copy, $3.00. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4x7% Publilshed January and July 
Forms close 26th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-0. Circulation, 8,358. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 65.00 $ 37.50 $ 27.50 
2 60.00 35.00 


25.00 


Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11. Published by American 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1933 Controlled. 
Trim size, 10x13\% Type page, 8% x12. 
Published daily during each market pe- 
riod with pre-market issue 10 days pre- 


ceding Agency discounts, 16-2. Circu- 

lation, mail subscribers, pre-market issue, 
15,363; dailies, 3,587 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$395.00 250.00 $150.00 

] 495.00 330.00 230.00 

I’'re-market mail issue—l page, $250 


Standard color, $95: 
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bleed, $20 


China and Glass Red Book, 601 Century 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by 
Commoner Pub. Co. Type page, 4x6%. 
Published June. Forms close May 1. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—1l1 page, 
$50 











China, Glass and Decorative Accessories, 
formerly China and Glass, Century Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by Com- 
moner Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 30th preceding. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. 
Rates, specified insertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 57.00 
6 114.00 70.00 44.00 
12 100.00 63.00 37.00 

Rates increase 10% Jan., 1947 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 

Crockery and Glass Journal, including 


Pottery and Brass Salesman, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, 1 N. Y. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co Est. 1874. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 8th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts 15-2. Circulation, 4,205; (gross). 
4.816. Retail dealers in china and glass 
and their officials, 3,047; jobbers, 351; 
manufacturers and representatives, 365 

others, 599. Rates as specified— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 144.00 80.00 46.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 

Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed, 


15%. 


Crockery & Glass Journal Directory, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Published 
by Haire Publishing Co. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 3%x5%. Pub- 
lished June. Forms close April 1. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation, 3,500. Rates 

1 page, $125; % page, $75; % page, $40. 


cca 
Curtain & Drapery Dept. Magazine, 373 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published by 


Hall Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation 4,566; 

(gross), 5,124. Retail steres, 3,925; 

others, 683. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $130.00 $ 82.00 
6 280.00 105.00 67.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard colors, $76; bleed, 15% 


Davison’s Mattress and Upholstered Fur- 
niture Directory, 4 Franklin Ave., Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. 


Co. Est. 1861. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4x7. Published 
May. Forms close Mar. 10th. Agency 


discounts, none. Circulation (Sworn), 
2,101. Rates—1l1 page, $85; % page, $48; 
% page, $30. Standard color, $30. 

Decorative Furnisher Buyers’ Guide to 
the N. Y. Market, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Haire Pub. 
Co. Est. 1913. Price, $1. Trim size, 54x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6 Published Dec. 


Forms close Oct. 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—l1 page, 
$125; % page, $75; %4 page, $40. 


@ 


Purniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chi- 


cago 40. Published by the H. O. Reno 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size 10%x14%. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 


lished 30th preceding. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
4,757; (gross), 5,064, Furniture retailers, 





4,131; manufacturers, 553; others, 182. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 160.00 90.00 55.00 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 
standard red, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, 
$4 
For additional data see page 307 
Furniture Digest, 611 Wesley Temple, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. Published by Grant 
Williams Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, 
7x10. Published list. 
Agency discourts, 10-2 


9x12. Type page, 
Forms close 25th 
. Circulation, 2,508 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Fs Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 27.00 
6 68.00 36. °° 23.00 
12 60.00 32.0 20.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, * 50%. 








Furniture Field, 1151 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Est. 1945. Controlled 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 

0-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 55.00 27.50 
12 75.00 50.00 25.00 


Color rates on request 

Purniture Snden, 415 W. Fourth St., James- 
town, N. Y. Published by Furntiure Index, 
Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,144. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 72.50 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 67.00 37.50 
12 100.00 60.00 33.75 
Standard orange red, $30; bleed, , 10%. 
Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison 


Published by Vincent 
Edwards, Inc. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945 
2,940; (gross), 3,899. Manufacturers and 
their employes, 2,225; industrial and 
manual training schools and instructors 
in manual arts, libraries, 147; architects 


Ave., New York 17. 


designers, draftsmen, interior decorat 
ors, 379; others, 338. Rates 

Times 1 Page l% Page % Page 

1 $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 

152.00 76.00 38.00 

12 144.00 72.00 36.00 


bleed, 25%. 


Color, $55; 


Purniture South, FP. ©. Drawer 1792 
High Point, N. C. Published by W. B 
Hall and Noble T. Praigg. Est. 1922 
Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
7x10. Published bi-monthly. Forms clos 


5th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulatior 
4,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 $0.00 27.50 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $25; Bleed, 25%. 





Purniture World and Furniture Buye: 
and Decorator, 127 E. Sist St.. New Yor! 
16. Published by Towse Pub. Co. Est 
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THE MARKET 

According to the latest U. S. Census of 
Business, 4,461 furniture and 656 depart- 
ment stores in the United States distribute 
66-2/3 percent of all the furniture, floor 
coverings, draperies and other home furn- 
ishings made in the United States each 
year. In addition they sell 42 percent of all 
electric appliances and radios. 

These are the stores that do a volume of 
more than $50,000 per year in home furnish- 
ings. Of this group, 1,849 do a volume in 
excess of $100,000 annually. The balance, 
representing 66-2/3 percent of all the fur- 
niture stores in America, do a volume of 
from $5,000 to $49,999 per year, according 
to government figures. 

These stores purchase at wholesale more 
than $600,000,000 worth of furniture, floor 
coverings, beddings, electric appliances, ra- 
dios, stoves and other homewares and their 
total sales at retail approximate $1,200,- 
000,000 per year. They are the best rated 
stores in the field and are the most sought 
after outlets by all manufacturers ac- 
quainted with the home furnishings field. 
They buy in carload lots, advertise regu- 
larly and generously and carry quality lines. 
They have the highest turnover (3.5 times) 
and they pay their bills promptly because 
the majority have been in business ten 
years or more, 





THE FURNITURE AGE MARKET 

(Base d on Subscribers’ Normal Purchases) 
BROOMS ccccccccccececcocescesee . -8300.000.000 
r ¢ Coverings .. 100,000,000 
GING nn ccc cereeeccesssecesssesses 80,000. 000 
tric Appliances eecceces «ees 75,000,000 
ROGIER cccccccccceesccocoosceoeesess 37.500.000 
ves eee ‘ 25 .000.000 


er Lines ee Wree pREOw ae 23.500 000 


Total Purchases at Wholesale..... $641,000,000 
Total Sales at Retail......... . « .$1,200,000,000 
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THE PUBLICATION 

Furniture Age was established in 1921 and 
has always been sold direct to its subscrib- 
ers by its own field staff. Thi permits the 


publisher to dictate the type of stores which 
he will accept as subscribers and to contact 
these stores every year for subscription re- 
ncwals which are exceptionally high, 75 
pereent considering the average mortality 
re.e of the entire trade, 20 percent. Furni- 


t Age is the only publication in the field 
8) wing the exact number of dealers sub- 
sc ibing, other publications using such 
combinations as “Dealers & Buyers” and 
‘Dealers & Salesmen” to show a larger 
n ber. 

F. rniture Age is recognized in the furniture 
he d as the quality publication because of 
its impressive 104%"x14%” format, its dis- 
tictive four-color covers, its high quality 
heavy body stock and its wealth of large 


FURNITURE AGE readers are 
Purchasing Agents for 15,000,000 homes 


CE ..- it's a lucrative Billion Dollar Market 
, and here are the Facts 


black and white halftones depicting out- 
standing room interiors, modernized stores, 
newly styled merchandise and current pro- 
motions by leading stores throughout the 
country. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Furniture Age, because of its editorial con- 
tent and high subscription rate, appeals 
primarily to the major stores representing 
one-third of the total number and doing 
two-thirds of all the home furnishings busi- 
ness. Furniture Age alone covers most of 
these stores which cater to more than half 
the population of America and act as pur- 
chasing agents for at least 15,000,000 homes. 
Editorially, Furniture Age presents each 
month a vivid picture of progress in the 
home furnishings field with emphasis upon 
quality stores and quality merchandise. 
Advertisingly it offers the reader a wide 
choice of high grade lines, including fur- 
niture, floor coverings, drapery materials, 
electric appliances, bedding, stoves, radios 
and glass, wire, truck bodies and other 
supplies used by both manufacturers and 
dealers. 


CIRCULATION 


Furniture Age is the only ABC publication 
in the field covering both the major fac- 
tories as well as the leading stores. This 
circulation grew voluntarily because of 
these manufacturers’ interest in what their 
type of dealers were promoting and be- 
cause of their interest in the advertising of 
other factories. Now after 25 years, it repre- 
sents that 25 percent of the furniture in- 
dustry that produces 62 percent of all fur- 
niture made, on a dollar volume basis. 





FURNITURE AGE SUBSCRIBER RATINGS 


$100,000to $1,000,000 and up.............. 28.5% 
50,000 to $100,000 sees ec 

nt 2) MD cencouseeecee us os , 

See OP ED «nt cicncccusenecesueeses 08.2% 

Average Rating All Furniture ‘Age Dealers $86,500 








Furniture Age shows few buyer-subscribers 
because it sells one subscription per store 
in order to obtain the highest buying power 
from the smallest number of subscribers. 
Most buyer subscribers to Furniture Age 
are furniture buyers for department stores 
which will not buy trade publications for 
all departments, so such buyers must pay 
for their favorite business papers. 








One copy of Furniture Age per store serves 
the same purpose as individual copies sold 
to various buyers in each store because the 
publication is of interest to all departments 
and is widely circulated, even among the 
salesmen on the floor and the office 
personnel. 
This method of covering the major outlets 
for home furnishings represents the most 
economical advertising possible to cover 
this great market for homewares. Those 
publications that duplicate their dealer cir- 
culation by selling individual buyers and 
salesmen have a higher rate but actually 
represent a smaller buying power because 
Furniture Age covers more of the major 
outlets for home furnishings than any other 
publication in its field. 
HUGE POSTWAR SALES 
Furniture Age invites your thorough and 
careful investigation of its $600,000,000 
market for furniture, floor coverings, dec- 
orative fabrics, bedding, appliances, radios, 
stoves, ranges, chinaware, lamps, mirrors, 
pictures, cedar chests, baby carriages, car- 
pet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, photograph 
records, clocks, aluminum ware, sheets and 
blankets, and even pianos and sewing ma- 
chines. And for future sale dealers are 
considering portable houses, home freez- 
ers, bicycles, automobile tires, walkie- 
talkies, television and electric razors. 
WHAT FURNITURE AGE DEALERS 
WILL SELL IN POSTWAR YEARS 
A questionnaire to all dealer subscribers of 
Furniture Age inquiring what items they 
will stock when they are all available 
again, shows the following postwar items 
will be handled by the following percent- 
ages of Furniture Age dealer-subscribers: 


Per cent Per cent 
Furniture consecskee Ge GON cecésvcess 58 
Floor careers aeesous 98 Electric Stoves ..... 58 
Bedding sovves OE COE 4606900606006 56 
eae . 92 Home ee : 54 
Nursery Furniture ... 89 Pictures . 52 
DD sscntenannewen Te Ce DE 55564600 48 
Kitehen Furniture.... 82 Kitehen Cabinets .... 45 
Electric Refrigerators. 82 Chimaware .......... 42 
Electric Washers 0 Phenograph Records... 41 
Carpet Sweepers .... 78 Kitchen Sinks ...... 22 
Cedar Chests ....... 78 SOS. 
GE BeGS cocccsecse 7 Wall Paper panenewae 17 
Baby Carriages ..... 75 Be seuessausvcove 15 
Draperies ..........+. 74 Office Furniture ..... 18 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 72 Sewing Machines .... 10 
Gas BOGS coscccecs 65 PUD acveccacesaces 6 


Include Furniture Age in your postwar 
selling plans. You can do a big selling 
job on Furniture Age’s impressive, big- 
page size, 10%)"x1444” 


FURNITURE A 
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Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Ave., New 
York N Y Published by Andrew 


eyer t Est. 1917 Subscription, $3 
Trin ze S%xll%\% Type page, 7x10 
Published list Forms close 15th \gency 
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S Rates 
limes l Page % Page 4 Page 
$185.00 $106.00 $ 64.00 
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Color $ Bleed, 1! extra 
(itt and Art huyers’ Directory, 260) 
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by Gever Publications. Free to subscrib 
er t he Gift and Art Buyer (monthly) 
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Interiors, 11 E. 4th St., New York 17 


Published by Whitney Pubs., In¢ Est 
1893. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15tl Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
culatior 8.649; (gross), 9542. Interior 


decorator 1,383: home furnishing stores 

1.163: mfr ind wholesalers, 938; others 
MAL Rate 

rime | Page » Page \% Page 
l $275.00 $165.00 S100.00 
in »O.00 145.00 85.00 
1 ro OG 125.00 75.00 

St iard red. gree blue or vellow $65 

bleed, 10 


National Furniture Review, 666 Lak« 


Shore Drive, Chicago 11. Published by 
National Retail Furniture Ass'n. Est 
1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published ist of month 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts 
15-0 Circulation, S507; (gross), 9,248, 
Retail home furnishing store executives 
8.184; others, 416 Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page ', Page 
1 S915.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
rf 180.00 100.00 55.00 
] 145.00 90-00 50.00 
Red, green or blue, $30; bleed, $25 
Seventh and 13th insertions are for space 
director issue published in June 
National Housewares Directory, 1355 
Market St San Francisco 3 Published 
by Associated Pot and Kettle Clubs. Est 
1931 Subscription $5 Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 5%x9. Published March. 
Forms close Jan Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 4,500 Rates l page $100 
\% page $60 4% page $40 Standard red 
$30; bleed, 10 
Oriental Rug Magazine, 12 EK. 30th St 
New York Published by Rug Trade 
Magazine Est. 1928. Subscription, $3.50 
Trim size, 8x1ll. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
ished 10th Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 15 Circulation 500. Rates 
Times l Page % Page \% Page 
] $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
g5 00 15.00 "5 00 
75.00 10.00 22.50 


Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn 


St.. Chicago Published by Clark Pub 
lications Est 1880 Subscription $2 
Tri: size x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 5th Agency 
discount 15-2 Circulatior (Swern), 
3.100, Rates 
Time 1 Pawe “ Page 1, Page 
’ $112.50 $ 65.00 $ 43.75 
6 3.75 55.00 83.75 
] R7 50 O00 roe 


rates on request 
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At the close of 1945, natural and 
manufactured gas utility companies 
were serving 20,156,000 customers, an 
all-time high and an increase of 381,- 
000 over 1944. Almost 9,000 cities and 
towns with population of 86 million 
now enjoy gas utility service. There 
are 10,659,000 manufactured and mixed 
gas customers; 9,497,000 natural gas 
customers. 

The industry’s 1945 revenues, accord- 
amounted to $1,141,- 
374,000, also an all-time high. Of this 
total, residential (including house- 
heating) revenues were $721,830,000, 
and industrial-commercial, $410,746,000, 
with the balance from miscellaneous 
customers. 


Manufactured Gas 


Sales of manufactured (including 
mixed) gas in 1945 for residential pur- 
poses were 491,339 million cubic feet, 
a gain of 3.1 per cent over 1944. Sales 
for industrial and commercial purposes 
rose from 172,356 million cubic feet in 
1944 to 175,509 million cubic feet in 
1945. 


Natural Gas 


Sales of natural gas for residential 
purposes rose 6.4 per cent in 1945 to 
594,243 million cubic feet; industrial- 
commercial sales declined slightly to 
1,512,376 million cubic feet. 

The American Gas Association re- 
ports that total production of natural 
gas in 1945, including large amounts 
used for manufacture of carbon black 
and for field uses, was almost 4 trillion 
cubic feet. 


Appliance Sales 

Most gas appliances manufactured 
under war-time restrictions in 1945 
were allocated to housing projects, with 
some necessary replacements. Accord- 
ing to Gas Appliance Merchandising, 
about 1,000,000 gas ranges were made; 
about 125,000 gas refrigerators; about 
780,000 gas water heaters; about 
25,000 gas-fired boilers, and 45,000 gas- 
fired warm air furnaces and 25,000 gas 
burners for residential 


ing to Gas Age, 


conversion 
heating. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

For the first time in the history of 
the industry, total marketed produc- 
tion of LP-gas in 1945 exceeded one 
billion gallons, a gain of 21.4 per cent 
over 1944. According to LP-Gas, prac- 
tically all government restrictions were 
removed during the year, and sales 
rose to 1,100,000,000 gal. Of this total, 
540,000,000 gal. went for domestic 
uses; 280,000,000 for industrial, com- 
mercial and miscellaneous; 60,000,000 
for gas-manufacturing; and 220,000, 
000 for chemical manufacturing. 

Che industry extended its service to 
about 100,000 new customers, bringing 


the national total to 2,050,000 suburban 





Number of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1945 


UNITED STATES 


Number 
of Cities, 
Holding Towns an 


By-Product 
Coke Oven Plants 





Manu- Owned Not and Communi 
factured Natural Combined by Owned by Operat- ties Served 
Gas Gas LP-Gas Gas Gas Co. Gas Co ing with Gas 
Alabama 3 5 4 l 2 4 4 l 
Arizona l y 2 l 36 
Arkansas ” 1 121 
California ti 7 4 1 2 75 
Colorado m4 9 l I l l 44 
Connecticut 13 l ! 78 
Delaware 4 13 13 
Dist. of Columbia 2 a 
Florida ; 14 I 3 2 4 
Georgia 5 l I l l 27 
Idaho 1 l 
Illinois FH) 21 3 3 ) 12 tO6 
Indiana ti 38 2 4 2 ; 1 232 
Iowa 11 7 2 o 2 122 
Kansas 57 l 402 
Kentucky 28 2 l 138 
Louisiana 44 2 185 
Maine 6 l I 24 
Maryland 7 2 3 2 1 53 
Massachusetts 45 2 » 10 216 
Michigan 8 5 2 3 1 ; 280 
Minnesota 4 9 5 $ l 2 2 7 
Mississippi 12 ti4 
Missouri l 21 2 4 I ! l 105 
Montana 10 ! i 
Nebraska 1 11 2 2 l 1s 
Nevada 1 l ‘ 
New Hampshire 4 1 24 
New Jersey 4 ; l I I 4 434 
New Mexico 10 2 ‘ 
New York 13 $1 l ¥ , 2 ‘4 O12 
North Carolina 7 2 l 44 
North Dakota 2 l l 22 
Ohio 7 38 3 1 10 l 781 
Oklahoma 77 316 
Oregon. . l iF 1 l O88 
Pennsylvania 32 74 3 3 2 13 5 1,213 
Rhode Island 5 l l 22 
‘South Carolina 6 3 I l 15 
South Dakota l 5 2 1 27 
Tennessee 3 { ‘ l | 20 
Texas 80 l 2 4 772 
Utah 1 2 21 
Vermont > 12 
Virginia 10 l ; 3 7 
Ww ashington 7 7 ; 42 
West Virginia 2 55 I 3 3 388 
Wisconsin 20 3 2 2 14 
Wyoming 10 ole 
Hawaii 2 2 
Philippine Islands l 5 
Puerto Rico 2 ’ 
Potal 277 720 88 74 244 7 105 8.753 
Alberta % 20 
British Colum)ia ; l 1 8 
Manitoba 2 I 2 
New Brunswick l 2 12 
Nova Scotia l 1 l 
Ontario 14 14 2 1 2 2 193 
Quebec 3 l I lt 
Saskatchewatr l 1 
Potal 24 28 l 2 2 i ; 22 
Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas 
Brow Directory of i erican Gas Companies 
and rural homes, factories, shops, annually to more than 5,000,000 cus- 


hotels, restaurants and _ institutions. 
Many more new customers might have 
been added except for shortages in 
manpower, utilization equipment and 
appliances. It is estimated that 
500,000 new customers will be added 
annually for several years to come. 
Conservative estimates indicate futur: 


sales of more than two billion gallons 
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Trends 

War-induced shortages of, and high- 
er prices for, coal and fuel oil have 
created a tremendous demand for gas 
heating and air conditioning in Ameri- 
can homes. Many city gas companies 
are adding new natural gas pipelines 
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Total Manufactured, Mixed and Natural Gas 
Preliminary Estimates 


1948 a CHANGE 
CUSTOMERS 
Total 20,156,000 19,772,000 +1.9 
Residential*® 18,966,000 18,640,000 +1.7 
Commercial 1,084,000 1,031,000 +6.1 
Industrial 94,000 89,000 +6.6 
Other 12,000 12,000 eosee 
REVENUES 
Total $1,141,374,000 $1,108,157,000 +3.0 
Resicential*® 721,830,000 689,683 000 +4.7 
Com mercial 131,532,000 122,020,000 +7.8 
Indu strial 279,214,000 288 , 433,000 —3.2 
8,788,000 8,021,000 eeces 


*includes house heating 





Manufactured and Mixed Gas—1945 
Preliminary Estimates 





PER CENT 
1945 1944 
CUSTOMERS: 
Total 10,659,000 10,502,000 +1.5 
Residential*® 10, 194,000 10,062,000 +1.3 
Commercial 419,000 396 000 +5.8 
Industrial 36,000 34,000 +6.8 
Other 10,000 10,000 e 
SALES (Mecf): 
Total 491 339.000 476,342,000 3.1 
Residential® 311,604,000 300 045, 000 3.9 
Commercial 65.058, 000 57,089,000 +14.0 
Industrial 110, 454,000 115, 287.000 2 
Other 4,228,000 3,941,000 
REVENUES 
Total $448 848 000 $431,471 000 +4.0 
Resicential*® 344, 295,000 331, 432,000 +3.8 
Commercial 64,826,000 48,680,000 +12.2 
Industrial 47,253,000 48,880,000 —3.3 
Other 2,474,000 2,279,000 seed 
*includes house heating 
Notural Gas—1945 
Preliminary Estimates 
PER CENT 
1045 1044 ANGE 
CUSTOMERS: 
Total 9,497,000 9,270,000 +24 
al* 8,772,000 6,578,000 +2.3 
Commercial 665,000 635.000 +47 
Industrial 58 000 55,000 +5.5 
Other 2,000 000 coves 
SALES (Mcf) 
Total 2, 148,925,000 2, 156,897,000 —0.4 
Residential” 594, 243 000 658,511,000 +6.4 
Commercial 186,111,000 179,568,000 +3.6 
Industrial 1,328,265,000 1,374, 134,000 —3.5 
Elec. Gen 330, 386.000 352,015,000 —6.1 
Other Ind 995,879,000 1,022, 119,000 —2.5 
42, 306 000 44,694,000 ; 
REVENUES: 
Total $892, 526 000 $676 686,000 +2.3 
Residential® 377 535,000 358, 251,000 +5.4 
Commercial 76, 706.000 73,140,000 +49 
Industrial 231 961,000 239,553,000 —3.2 
Other 6,324,000 5,742,000 


*includes house heating 





American Gas Association 





and LP-Gas standby plants to meet the 
winter peaks caused by this swing to 
gas heat. 

The American Gas Association con- 
tinues its $1,400,000 annual research 
and promotional program, of which 
more than half is spent in national 
advertising. Themes are keyed around 
the “New Freedom Gas Kitchen” with 
emphasis on modern automatic gas 
ranges and refrigerators. Newly de- 
veloped automatic home laundry units 
require such large quantities of con- 
stant temperature hot water that a 
boom is expected in fast-recovery gas 
water heaters. 

Hotel and restaurant modernization 
needs are tremendous, and A.G.A. has 
another national advertising campaign 
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on the theme “Where Food Is Finest, 
It’s Cooked With Gas” which features 
famous eating places throughout the 
country. 

According to Industrial Gas, the war 
accelerated modern heat-treating pro- 
cesses as integral parts of production 
lines; also, labor costs are rising so 
emphasis is placed on automatic meth- 
ods of producing finished goods. These 
trends indicate a rising consumption 
of gas for industrial purposes. 

The Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation has expanded its activities, is 
attracting more members, and hopes to 
expand its publicity campaign in to 


ment of the National Butane-Propane 
Association, with emphasis on service 
to the distributors of LP-Gas. 


Associations 

American Gas Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America, 1700 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 


South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
National Butane-Propane Assn., 850 


paid advertising in the near future. Builders Exchange, Minneapolis 2, 
The year 1945 also saw the establish- Minn. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 





size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

KABC) lished alternate Thurs, Forms close 10 

2 days receding. N.ILA.A. statement on 

American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl, New ne AB 9 haar discounts. none. Circu- 

York 7. Published by American Gas Jour- ation, 5.117; (gross), 5.644. Gas com- 

nal, Inc. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2. Trim panies and their general officials, 1,298; 

size, 8%&xll%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- supts., engineers and mers., 2,249; other 

lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Cash dis- employes, 532; mfrs., 424; others, 630. 
counts, 2%. Circulation, 2,043; (gross), Rates— - ; : ; 

2,438. Gas companies and executives, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1.395; others 629 Rates— 1 $220.00 $140.00 $ 90.00 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 180.00 110.00 60.00 

I $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 13 160.00 90.00 55.00 

6 110.00 62.50 zoe 26 140.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 St: ‘ . 5: blee 30 
Standard color, $30: bleed, $10. andard red, $45; bleed, $3 





53 Park Place, 


American Gas Handbook, 
Next 


New York 7. Published biennially. 
issue, June, 1947 Rates—l page, $125; 
% page, $75; % page, $45. 
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Butane-Propane News, 
Angeles, 14, Calif. 


1709 W. 8th St., 
Published by 


Lous 


Jenkins Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50 Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 25th preced- 
ing. Forms a 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,979; (gross), 5,438. 


Liquefied gas distributors and appliance 


dealers, 3,219; mfrs., 688; fuel producers, 

$44; others, 913 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 et 50.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 126.00 75.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard red, blue, green or orange, $45; 


bleed, $25. 





Catalog Butane-Propane Appliances & 
Equipment, 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
14, Calif. Published by Jenkins Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1942 Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published March. 
Forms close Dec. 31. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 6,000. Rates—l page, 
$250; 4 pages, $191. 

Color, $60; bleed, $30. 
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1709 W. 8th St.. Los Angeles, 14, 
Published by Jenkins Pubs., Inc. 
1925. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,924; (gross), 
6,200. Gas companies and executives, 
1,924; supts., ngineers and mers. and 
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Y. Published by Robbins Pub. Co., 
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Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th 
St.. New York, 16, N. Y. Published by 
Robbins Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 10,000. Rates— 
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250.00 150.00 110.00 
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N. Y. Published by Robbins Pub. Co. 
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size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
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Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
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Co. Est. 1945. Subscription $3. Trim 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
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Public Utilties Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAL. ) 
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a business publication’s promotional 
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folders, etc.-you are being reminded that 
the publication has filed its more com- 
plete media data and factual story of its 
market, editorial services, markets sur- 


veys, etc., in 


this edition of 
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Hardware 


(See also Building: Furniture; Industrial Distribution: Farm Operating Equipment) 





ige reported $2,443 hard 
1946, of whom 10,042 
“major,” with 
There were 4,583 
$20,000 and 


Hardware 
ware retailers in 
were classified as sales 
of $30,000 and more. 
stores with sales between 
$30,000 and 17,818 with sales less than 


$20,000 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. 


The Department of Commerce 
mated 1945 sales of hardware 
at $1,117,000,000, a gain of 78 per cent 
over 1939. During the first five months 
of 1946 cent 


was registered. 


esti- 


stores 


another gain of 36 pet 

Stores with 36 per cent of 1939 sales 
gave this breakdown of their volume: 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- 
paper, 50.5 per cent; farm implements, 
machinery and equipment, 4.5 per cent; 
stoves, ranges, burners, stokers, 5.3 per 
cent; heating and plumbing equipment 
and supplies, 6.2 per cent; lighting, 
electrical supplies (except household 
appliances), 6.6 per cent; furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies, shades, etc., 
2.8 per cent; other home furnishings 
(china, glassware, kitchenware, etc.), 
4.3 per cent; hay, grain, feed, ferti- 
lizers, farm and garden supplies, 1.8 
per cent; bulbs, and nursery 
stock, 1.2 per cent; building materials, 
roofing, 7.4 per cent; planing-mill prod- 
ucts, cabinet work, 0.4 per cent; coal, 
coke, wood, fuel oil, ice, 0.4 per cent; 


seeds, 


gasoline, oil, grease, 0.6 per cent; 
other, 5.0 per cent. 

Some of the leading lines in 1939 
hardware production: 

No. of Value 

Est (000) 

Hand tools 387 $ 75,290 

Cutlery and edge tools 266 59,924 

Saws pewe . 87 18,471 

Files : : e. 22 11,294 

Not elsewhere classified 434 154,475 


Major items listed under “Hardware, 
not elsewhere classified” included door 
locks and lock sets, $38,261,000; other 
builders’ hardware, $16,521,000; motor 
vehicle hardware, including lock units, 
$69,233,000; furniture and cabinet hard- 
ware, including locks, $18,881,000; 
hardware not reported by kind, $27,- 
638,000. 


Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,392,000 of 1939 file production, 
6,584,000 dozen being manufactured. 


Saw production was divided as follows: 
Wood-working, $8,173,000; metal-work- 
ing, $6,416,000. 


Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $40,055,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,980,000; 
forks, hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, etc., 
$12,304,000; unclassified, $20,892,000 
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Production of cutlery and edge tools 
contained these major items: Razors, 
dry-shavers and razor blades, $22,497,- 
000; safety-razor blades, $17,109,000; 
table cutlery (not including sterling 
silver or plated), $4,936,000; scissors, 
shears and snips, $6,680,000. The num- 
ber of safety razor blades produced was 
1,905,770,000; of safety razors, 10,457,- 
000; dry shavers, 747,490. 


Hardware manufacturers represent- 
ing 92 per cent of the 1939 production 
spent $7,282,000 for new plant and 
equipment, this total being divided as 
follows: New construction or major 
alterations of buildings and other fixed 
plant and structures, $854,700; new 
machinery and operating equipment, 
$5,747,000; plant and equipment, ac- 
quired in a used condition, $680,000. 


Distribution channels were outlined 


as follows by the 1939 Census o! 
Business: 
Per 
Cent of 
$(000) Total 
Through manufacturers’ own 
wholesale branches 18,283 5.9 


To others 
Wholesalers and jobbers. .143,336 46.6 
To retailers ..... escccse 06,500 18.3 

Sales to users and consumers: 

Industrial users ........... 88,310 28.7 
Consumers at retail....... 1,264 0.4 


~~ 


Total distributed sales . 307,418 99.9 


The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 
salers handling a general line of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 
These wholesalers were operated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 
Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 
value amounted to $134,747,000, 
equivalent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End-of-year inventories were valued at 
25.0 per cent of net sales in 1939, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 per cent in 1939. 


Houses with industrial departments 
numbered 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
of the total sales. 


Specialty lines of hardware were 
handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 


The Hardware Age Verified List con- 
tained names of 487 wholesalers in 
1946. They were capitalized at $266,- 
583,000. Number of traveling sales- 
men was 6,900. Distribution of whole- 


salers by states: 


Alabama 16 Illinois , 19 
Arizona 2 Indiana s 
Arkansas 6 lowa 9 
California 19 Kansas H 
Colorado 6 Kentucky 10 
Connecticut . 6 Louisiana 1f 
Delaware 1 Maine a) 
Dist. of Columbia Marvland l 

Florida 8 Massachusetts . Be 
Georgia 14 Michigan i2 
Idaho } Minnesota 5 


Mississippi 8 Rhode Islar 
Missouri § South Carolina lf 
Montana . S$ South Da ta 
Nebraska 5 Tennessee 
New Hampshire Une « <enaned ee 
New Jersey % Utah 
New Mexico 6 Vermont 
New York 9 Virginia l 
North Carolina 10 Washingeto 10 
North Dakota 1 West Virginia 
Ohio . 14 Wisconsir 
Oklahoma 4 
Orercon f Tota 
Pennsylvania c. 

The modern “hardware store” is 
a departmentalized community head- 


quarters serving both men and women. 


The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 





Sales 
Stores (000) 
Alabama ... : ‘ 297 $ 8,431 
Arizona .. ares dita relcih cata 48 3,123 
Arkansas ; be 236 6,436 
California ..... Kewead 1,262 38,436 
Colorado ors 236 5,000 
Connecticut vameeas 298 8,791 
SD: Kedawaaaan ghatte 48 1,007 
Bee. GE CORUMBDER. 2... cccce a8 2,497 
Florida $2 333 11,212 
EN hea wade eam 387 12,274 
0 ET ee 132 4,005 
Illinois 2,151 34,977 
DE. ciné¢ces 6e6bncencedaue 876 16,430 
a VCR ey SRR SO ea ae 1,208 19,446 
PP -cccvansndnneaewenn et 771 9,580 
EEE séacedes 434 10,345 
PD s600eseeseseesasee 251 6,816 
ar 211 5,024 
P< sccdaddsaese sd aber 392 7,752 
Massachusetts .........; 853 22,623 
DE ccoscecevesess 1,465 29,197 
Minnesota ..... 1,282 25,410 
Mississippi ..... 202 5,786 
i eae 1,042 16,932 
SE 164 4,346 
Nebraska 653 9,106 
De <ieidnasvnagenvh 25 1,156° 
New Hampshire ............ 1 4,075 
New Jersey 1,007 17,602 
New Mexico ....... 57 1,925 
& (a 3,192 59,125 
North Carolina as 84 13,786 
North Dakota ...... setudiene: GEE 5,405 
ede nina vas snow Se 40,043 
Oklahoma 499 $,495 
Oregon cai 277 7,566 
Pennsylvania .. , ..-- 1,885 39,827 
Rhode Island ...... , > 3,892 
South Carolina 194 6,954 
South Dakota 388 4,585 
Tennessee .. 324 12,292 
TE wt aseoeen jeeee 396 22,592 
tn bisstissees ceaietie 48 886 
Vermont .... , 101 2,649 
Virginia -_ ée 331 12,273 
Washington ‘ - 382 10,207 
West Virginia . es 213 5,224 
Wisconsin patna ‘ . 1,110 21,829 
Wyoming . Seiae : 39 1,497 
a Ee wéeebawes 29,147 $629,276 


*Includes sales of 3 farm implement-trac- 


tor-hardware dealers 

Independent stores numbered 29,147, 
or 98.3 per cent of the total in 1939, 
and had sales of $600,921,000, or 95.5 
per cent. Their 1935 ratio was 96.1 per 
cent. Chains, with 444 stores, or 1.5 per 
cent, had sales of $25,413,000, or 4.0 
per cent, compared with 3.9 per cent in 
1935. There were 62 other types of 
stores, with sales of $2,942,000, or 0.5 
per cent. They handled less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent in 1935. 


The aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods of the retail hardware trade result- 
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Renders a [wo-Fold Service to Dealers and Distributors 


Published every other Thursday, Hardware 
| Age serves the entire trade with news 
while it is still news—articles of timely in- 
terest—the latest word from its advertisers. 


General Information 


Hardware Age was established in 1855. It is published by the 
Chilton Company which also publishes THE IRON AGE, 
DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER, AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION INDUS- 
TRIES, and eight other publications, each a leader in its re- 
spective field. 

Hardware Age is a charter member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and Associated Business Papers. Its executive per- 
sonnel includes Charles J. Heale, President and General Man- 
ger; J. M. Witten, Editor; L. V. Rowlands, Sales Manager; 
|. G. Wilcox, Research Director; George McBride, Circulation 
Manager. Sales Offices are maintained in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Market 


(he Hardware Market is an established system of wholesale 
id retail distribution selling to homes, farms and industries 
ross the country. It includes over 29,000 Hardware Stores, 
nging in size and importance from small neighborhood stores 


9) The Merchandise Directory Number, pub- 


lished annually in July, has served the 
trade for 25 years. It gives a complete list 
of “Who Makes It,” and almost 700 pages 
of manufacturers’ advertisements. 


to major hardware dealers with large departmentalized estab- 
lishments. These Major Hardware Dealers number approxi- 
mately 10,000, and do over 72% of the retail hardware business. 

Of all the Hardware Stores, 70.6% are located in towns of 
50,000 and under, and account for 71% of Hardware Store Sales. 

There are approximately 500 Wholesalers with combined 
capital of $266,583,000.00 who perform a service of supply. 
Their combined sales forces total nearly 7,000 traveling sales- 
men, who call on their trade about once in every two weeks. 
Territories range from a few counties to several states. 

Hardware Wholesalers, in normal times, stock and sell up- 
wards of 60,000 items, including hardware, tools, paints, glass, 
wallpaper, stoves and heaters, major and minor electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies, builders’ hardware, home furnishings, 
radios, utensils, garden tools, sporting goods . . . 

Total sales through Hardware Stores amounted to $1,118,- 
000,000 in 1945, an increase of 93 millions over 1944; and 
the “Survey of Current Business” published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce indicates that the upward movement is 
continuing in the same ratio in 1946. 
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HARDWARE AGE + Wace Entrance to the Guat Hardware Market 


Editorial 


The editorial objective of Hardware Age is to serve the hard- 
ware merchandise field retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 


ers — with the news of their trade, of new merchandise, of 
market price trends, of better merchandising methods and dis- 
play ideas, and with authoritative editorial treatment of trade 
Reader interest of Hardware Age is indicated by the 
high subscription renewal rate — 86.67% as reported in the 


\.B.C. Statement of June 30, 1946, The renewal rate has aver- 


problems 


aged more than 77% over the past nine years. 


Circulation 


Hardware Age is issued every other week 26 
Subscriptions are voluntary paid-in-advance, the greater part 
of them being for one year, sent directly to the publisher by 


times a year. 


mail. 

The latest report of the Audit Bureau of Circulations indi- 
cates that 28,970 copies of Hardware Age are distributed by 
paid-in-advance voluntary subscription. 
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normal growth of Hardware Age circulation. 
healthy 


conditions. 


This chart shows the steady 


Absence of pronounced peaks and valleys indicates a condition, 


the circulation responding only to national economic 
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POPULAR INCOME HARDWARE AGE CIRCULATION 


Dotted line shows the Popular Income or Buying Power in the United 
Solid line shows the Paid Circulation of Hardware 


This is proof of the soundness of Hardware Age 


States Aze in these 


same sections coverage. 


HARDWARE STORE SALES HARDWARE AGE CIRCULATION 
‘ . e : Ne vv 
distribution of Hardware Store Sales. Solid line 


Hardware Age in these same areas. This 
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THE DEALER IS THE CUSTOMER’S TECHNICAL EXPERT 
AND YOUR REPRESENTATIVE AT THE POINT OF SALE 








A.B.C. report shows that 17,988 
This group in 
a... 


Who buys these copies? 
go to hardware retailers and retail salesmen. 
cludes approximately 17,500 individual retail 
more progressive merchants in each community. 

A.B.C. also reports 4,689 copies going to Hardware whole 
salers, their executives and traveling salesmen . . . in the Whole 
sale houses that do 100% of the Wholesale Hardware Busi 
ness. 

In addition to these two classifications, Hardware 
reaches regularly 2,476 Sales representatives and manufactur 


1,685 Export houses and manufacturers; 1,154 


Age 


ers’ salesmen; 
Miscellaneous and Libraries. 


Advertising 


To successful hardware men, merchandise is the lifeblood of 

the trade. They look to the advertising of merchandise for 

new sales angles on products they now carry or should carry 
for new products, new policies, etc. 


In 1945, 1103 advertisers used one or both of the national papers. 
No advertising in Directory Number — July, 1945. 
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2No 
PAPER 

1727 
Poges 
32.84% 
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Hardware Age has consistently carried more advertising that 
any other hardware publication. Hardware men find in Hard 
ware Age the advertising of practically all manufacturers who 
advertise in this field. In no other paper would they find as 


many as half of these advertisers represented. 















Says one of New England’s largest 
hardware distributors ... 

“At home, away from interruptions, I go 
through Hardware Age with a fine-tooth 
comb... And since I haven't the time to read 
more than one hardware magazine this way, 
I choose the one where I'll find the ads of 
every manufacturer who counts with me 
and they're all in Hardware Age.” 


Opportunity 


Age offers a sound market opportunity for the mat 








Hardware 
ufacturer of any product that is or can logically be sold b 


The market offers 
homes 


hardware distributors and retail merchants. 
with an established entree 
plus a reputation for fair 


nation-wide coverage into 
farms, factories, institutions 
dealing, sound advice, courteous attention, and an appreciati: 
of quality. 

Hardware Age, with its twofold service, offers the advertis« 
a timely schedule that before leading 
wholesalers and distributors throughout the country as ofte 
as every other week; plus a Merchandise Directory that has 
been depended upon by the wholesale and retail trade, by e> 
port houses and by government agencies for 25 years, and 
recognized as the authoritative buying guide of the industr 

The year 1947 starts a new era in which prosperity wi 
depend upon sound business judgment and keen foresigh 
Hardware Age representatives are thoroughly familiar with 
Hardware Market and able to discuss sales problems with yo 
Don't hesitate to call upon us — we have the will to serve. 


Keen Aim informed. 


will lay his message 
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ed in an increase of its share of the na- 
tional sales dollar in 1939. In 1929, 
such stores had 1.46 per cent of all 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had 
lifted their percentage to 1.50. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Hardware Market and How to 
Sell It. 
In this booklet in color, Hardware 
Age presents an elaborate analysis of 
the hardware field and its components. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946. | 
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Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St.. New York 

- it, BE Published by Chilton Co. 
Est 18 Subscriptior $1 Trim size, 
S'4X ‘ Dy ye page 7x10 Published 
Thursday Forms close 4 
eeks preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
reulatik 27.891; (gro ), 20,030, Hard 


vare etaller and retail salesmen, 17,988 
“ale and their salesmen 1.689 
nu t rs’ salesmen and representa- 
mort % mfrs 1.68 

e? tate (space ised 
é Page . Page 4 Page 
$275.0 $170.00 $110.00 
l °10.00 115.00 70.00 
26 85.00 100.0¢ 60.00 

Stand ed, $65 bleed 4 

Fo rdditional data see inse between 


Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 

Buyers. Published as the annual mer- 

handise rectory Who Makes It” num- 

er of Hardware Age Next issue July 
144 - Hardware Age 


Hardware & Farm Equipment (formerly 


mplement-Hardware Bulletin), 321 Scar 
tt Bide Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
Wester Retail Implement and Hard- 
ire Ass'n Est. 1895 Subscription, $1 
rin ze x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub 
shed ott Forms close 10th Agency 
I ount Circulation 657. Rates 
nes Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
f 71.25 42.75 25.75 
9 67.50 40.50 24.50 


Standard or, $40; bleed, 10% 


Hardware Consultant and Contractor, 


0 Mad Ave New York 17 Pub 
hed National Contract Hardware 
\ssn Est. 1934. Subscription, $1 Trin 
8 Type page, 7x10. Published 
I close 20th Agency discounts 

yo ( liatior 2.500 Rat 
Page % Page % Page 
“00 = 850 $ 60.00 
‘ moo 75.00 50.00 
-OO0 70.00 5.00 

Stand ed, $50; bleed, 10 
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Hardware Retailer, 333 N. Penn St., In- 
inay s 4 Est 1901 Published by 


National Retail Hardware Association 
Subscription $1 rim size S',x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published list. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation, 22,837; (gross). 24,946. Hard 
ware retailers and salesmen 19.388 
wholesalers and the salesmen and ex 

cutives, 2,644; others, 1,143 Rates 
Time | Page Page \% Page 
] S?RSOL00 £175.00 $110.00 
t ‘40.00 140.00 85.00 
eeed 120.00 75.00 

standar« read $65 bleed, 15 

issue 


Hardware Retailer Directory, July 


“Hardware Retaile: Advertising 
units 1x2 Rates 1 te ll units, $: 
ll to 20 unit $2" 50 


Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Est. 1890. Published by 


Bruce Pub. Co. Subscription, $2 Trim 
size S%x114, Type page 7x10 Pub 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts lo-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,132. 
Rates 
Times l Page Page » Page 
l $90.00 $48.50 $25.50 
6 82.00 $4.25 23.25 
12 72.50 $0.00 20.75 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10 
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Hardware World, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill Published by Chilton Co 
Est. 1904 Subscription, $0.50. Trim size, 
$4 x115§. Type page, 7x10 Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 


»-2. Circulation, 10,8263; (gross). 11,674. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 7,178 
wholesalers, executives and salesmen 
2,325 manufacturers and representa 


tives, 780: others, 7 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
6 160.00 90.00 55.00 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $20 


Southern Hardware, Grant Bidg., Atlan- 
ta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co Est. 1914 Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Sth. Forms close 1l4th \gency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation 9.000 


Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 105.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 6 


Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- 
nal, 210 S Poydras St., Dallas 2, Texas 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est. 1896 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%x1l1\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.IL.A.A 
statement on request. Circulation, 4,143 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 47.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.00 

Standard red or orange $20; blee 


$13.50 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 


Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie, 1440 W. St 
Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed in 
French Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Pub 
lished by French Commercial Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Trim size, 8%x1ll1%. Type 


page, 7X10. Published 10th. Forms close 

25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula 

tion, Sept., 1944, 3.303%. Rates 

Times | Page % Page \% Page 
] $ 70.00 € 40.00 $ 24.00 
6 65.00 SR 00 2 oOo 
1? 60.00 35.50 20.50 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10° 
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Electrical 
Toronto , 


Hardware and Metal and 
Dealer, 481 University Ave 


(nt Canada Published by Maclean 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd Est 1888 Sub 
seription, $3. Trim size S4x1ll\ Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Satur 
day Forms close Saturday preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
4.129; (zross), 4,638, Retailers, whole 
salers and salesmen, 3,732 purchasing 
igents and manufacturers I37 others 
140 Rates 
Times 1 Page ) Page % Page 
] S100 00 ® 55 00 $ 30.00 
& 90.00 50.00 27.50 
13 85.00 $7.50 26.50 
Jb 75.00 $2.50 24.00 
Standard red, $35 


bleed 15° 


Hardware in Canada, 46 Bloor St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley Pub- 
lications, Ltd. Est 1909 Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 20th Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts 15-2. Cireulation Sept 1945 

3.289. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 72.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 62.50 33.50 18.00 
12 57.50 31.25 16.75 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15° 


Western Hardware & Subsidiary, The 
General Store, Time Bldg., Winnipeg 


Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l S 60.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
nh 50.00 20.00 16.00 
12 15.00 25.00 13.00 
Standard color, $25 
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Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Institutions: Medical, Dental) 














Number 
Bassinets 


Patients admitted............ 
Births 


16,172) 





All Registered Hospitals 


ee ee ee 


Average daily census.......... 
PE Gkccvencucksessees 


Hospitals not registered (capacity 


SUMMARY OF HOSPITAL DATA—1945 
General Hospitals 
ery 6,511 PE tckvudcntdincébieadentesaees 4,744 
Sedalia 1,738,944 I oot os casa aeue aden eee i 922,549 
taewae 83,131 I eG Cee ok ok eae darece Ges ese 78,919 
vem wen 16,257,402 PSOE GENUNOE cic cctccicccccccscs Beare 
eee: 1,969,667 PE Hat Suaiek ahha ok od Kena es 1,907,772 
rile ithe’ 1,405,247 PUGERRO GOT CORTE... oc ccccccdssese 665,105 
janes 512,915,155 PE GIs o.igd6064000606006606060 Bee 
Hospitals applying for 
Saad 496 CO Re er errs ey eet ye ee 101 








Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, AMA 





The F. W. Dodge Corporation esti- 
mates that hospital and institutional 
construction will average $250 million 
per year for the next ten years. The 
1930-39 average was $81 million, or 
$135 million at current cost levels. 

Selection and purchase of the many 
specialized products required in new 
hospital buildings is the responsibility 
of hospital executives actively engaged 
in the management of hospitals. 


Size of Field 


The market data shown in these 
tabulations is taken from the 1945 re- 
port of the 25th Annual Hospital Cen- 
conducted by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, publish- 
ed in the April 20, 1946 issue of the 
Journal of the A. M. A. 

The number of hospitals included in 
this study totals 6,511 or 100 less than 
reported in 1944. There was a net loss 
of 79 in the governmental classification 
and a decrease of 30 in the proprietary 
group. The nonprofit organizations, 
however, had a net gain of 9. The 
greatest change was in the federal in- 
stitutions, where the general hospitals 
were reduced from 707 to 609. Varia- 
tions in other divisions may be noted in 
tables 1 and 2 showing hospitals clas- 
sified by control and type of service 
and also in the summary table, which 
combines the service classification and 
the agencies concerned. Since the 
publication of the Hospital Number, 
March 31, 1945, a total of 86 new in- 
stitutions have been admitted to the 
Hospital Register whereas 186 have 
been closed or transferred to the un- 
classified file. Applications under con- 
sideration at the present time total 101. 
These are now being reviewed in ac- 
‘ordance with the standards of the 
Council outlined in the Essentials of a 
Registered Hospital. 


314 


sus 


There is a group of 496 hospitals 
which, according to information re- 
ceived, do not fulfil the present require- 
ments for registration. Their capacity 
is relatively small, however, totaling 
only 16,172 or less than 1 per cent of 
the beds reported in all hospitals. Cer- 
tain other facilities are also omitted 
from the Register such as clinics, emer- 
gency stations and offices which occa- 
sionally provide a limited number of 
beds for temporary or emergency care. 

The 4,135 nonfederal general hospi- 
tals included in this report are classi- 
fied as follows: below 25 beds, 1,005; 
26-50 beds, 981; 51-100 beds, 911; 101- 
200 beds, 714; 201-300 beds, 273: over 
800, 251. 

On the basis of ownership or con- 
trol the registered, hospitals may be 
divided into two major classifications— 
governmental and nongovernmental 
hospitals. The first, comprising 2,183 


institutions, consists of 705 federal 
hospitals, 549 state, 508 county, 359 
municipal and 62 under city-county 


control. The nongovernmental hos- 
pitals, 4,328 in all, may likewise be di- 
vided into two groups, the nonprofit 
organizations and the proprietary hos- 
pitals. The latter include 987 individ- 
ual and partnership hospitals and 351 
corporations unrestricted as to profit 
while the nonprofit organizations, a 
group of 2,990, represent 1,036 church 
related hospitals and 1,954 other non- 
profit associations. 

Twelve separate groups are included 
in the classification of hospitals accord- 
ing to type of service. The three prin- 
cipal divisions are the general hospi- 
tals, 4,744 in number, the nervous and 
mental institutions, 563, and the tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums, 449. The remain- 
ing groups, totaling 755 institutions, 
may be listed as follows: maternity 
hospitals 106, industrial 36, eye, ear, 
nose and throat 42, children’s 44, ortho- 


pedic 83, isolation 63, convalescent and 
rest 102, institutional 168 and other 
types 111. Of the general hospitals 
3,521 are nongovernmental whereas 
1,223 are in the governmental classifi- 
cation including 609 federal general 
hospitals. 


Management of Hospitals 


The administrator or superintendent 
of the hospital is the principal factor 
in all hospital purchases, 

As shown in the near-by table, highly 
specialized technicians are in charge 
of each department in hospitals. These 
department heads are in turn responsi- 
ble to the hospital administrator, whose 
title might also be superintendent, di- 
rector or general manager. The execu- 
tive committee of the hospital’s board 
of trustees appoints the administrator, 
who is responsible for the management 
of the entire hospital and the success- 
ful operation of every department. 

Companies that sell their products 
almost exclusively to hospitals know 
the hospital field best. It is their gen- 
eral practice to concentrate their ad- 
vertising on the hospital superinten- 
dent without overlooking the head of 
the specific department where their 
products are used. An illustration of 
the vital importance of selling both 
superintendents and department heads 
is the experience of a well known man- 
ufacturer of X-Ray equipment. It had 
been the policy of this company to 
concentrate nearly all of its advertis- 
ing on the technician directly in charge 
of the hospital X-Ray department. 
However, a special survey was made 
which provided conclusive evidence that 
the hospital superintendent exercised 
a great deal more influence in the 
selection and purchase of X-Ray equip- 
ment than was realized. This company 
accordingly rearranged its advertising 
program in the hospital field. 
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NURSING PERSONNEL 
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Another illustration of the value of 
making special market studies in con- 
nection with highly specialized products 
was the experience of a large chemical 
company. As a result of a_ survey 
among a representative group of hos- 
pitals, this company revised its policy 
in selling certain types of its prod- 
ucts to hospitals. The results of this 
interesting study were published in 
Hospital Management and caused such 
a sensation that it was used as the 
basis for a national radio broadcast 
by another chemical company. 

The results of many market studies 


are available through Hospital Man- 
agement and include food products, 
soaps, hospital rubber goods, heavy 
duty cooking equipment, construction 


materials, laundry equipment and sup- 
plies and X-Ray equipment. Facilities 
for additional market studies are also 
available through that publication. 


While the total number of beds and 
bassinets in any hospital is an index 
of its general equipment and construc- 
tion requirements, this index does not 
apply in determining the market for 
many highly specialized types of prod- 
ucts. For instance, there are many 
large hospitals doing very little sur- 
gery, while many of the smaller hos- 
pitals do a great deal. Figures on bed 
capacity do not therefore always apply 
in determining the market for many 
specialized types of products. 


Food, Dietary Departments 


It is conservatively estimated that 
hospitals spend more than $250,000,000 
a year for food products. This figure 
loes not include their expenditures for 
kitchen, dining room and cafeteria 
‘quipment. Hospitals maintain a va- 
riety of food departments for the use 
ff patients, nurses, physicians and 
ther hospital personnel and visitors. 
[hese departments include the main 
‘itchen, diet kitchen on each floor, cafe- 
terias and dining rooms. In some hos- 


jitals the soda fountain lunch has 
vorked out successfully. 
The hospital administrator is the 


ill-important factor in the purchase of 
sod equipment and in the selection of 


Summary of Growth 
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1909 to 1945 


















































Federal State All Other 
Hospitals Hospitals Hospitals Total 
 ——————— A = Ga te —— f — 
Num- Capac Num- Capac- Num- Capac- Num- Capac- 
Year ber ity her ity ber ity ber ity 
1909 71 8,827 232 189,049 4,056 223,189 4,359 
14 93 12,672 294 232,834 4,650 287,045 5,037 
191s 110 18,815 303 262,254 4,910 331,182 6,323 
1923 220 53,569 601 302,208 6,009 30,645 6,830 
1928 294 61,765 695 869,759 6,963 461,410 6,852 
951 291 69,170 576 3=419,282 5,746 485,663 6,613 
1932 801 74,151 568 442,601 5,693 497,602 6,562 1,014,354 
T9233 295 75,635 557 49 459,646 5,585 491,765 6,437 1,027,046 
1934 313 77,865 644 $73,035 5,477 = 497,201 6,334 1,048,101 
1935 316 =—s_- 83,353 526 483,994 5,404 507,792 6,246 1,075,139 
1936 $23 84,254 624 =508, 306 6,342 509,181 6,189 1,096,721 
1937 9 07,951 622 608,913 6.277 617,684 6,128 1,124,548 
1958 330 $2,248 623 641,279 6,513 627,853 6,166 1,161,380 
1999 329 96,338 623 500,575 6,374 538,118 6,226 = 1,195,026 
1940 336 =. 98,928 521 572,079 5,434 645,238 6,291 1,226,245 
1941 428 179.202 630 =. 600,220 6,400 = 44,859 6,358 1,324,381 
142 414 220.938 630 606,437 6.541 656,452 6,345 1,385,827 
1943 $27 476,673 531 610,115 5.297 562.466 6,655 1,649,254 
144 798 651,985 539 =. 609,025 5.°74 509,785 6,611 1,729,945 
(5 705 646,389 549 619,642 5,257 572,918 6,511 1,738,944 
Number of Hospitals According to Size 
Nervous 
Bed General and Tubercu- Other Total 
Capacity Hospitals Mental losis Hospitals Number 
errr 1,024 31 27 153 1,235 
1,050 80 81 220 1,431 
re re ° 992 05 121 195 1,373 
301-200... -cccccsccccscee oe 808 43 100 115 1,066 
Said cnccceseceennces ° 10 28 47 38 453 
7 eee ee 030 816 73 34 953 
icicncetenccacss ee 4,744 563 449 755 6,511 
Governmental and Nongovernmental Hospital Service 
Hospi- Average Bassi- Admis- 
tals Beds Census nets’ Births sions 
Governmental 
rrr eo 4,228 601,266 420,860 15,637 $07,136 5,856,396 
J) =e ee 358 639,929 609,665 249 273 =: 190,487 
Tuberculosis.........e5¢ 318 67,190 50,833 53 75 70,607 
ic 4cctteneses< con 62848 31,997 22,684 595 7,531 182,319 
Institutions......... coe «23142 16,336 10,372 52 134 99,304 
Total governmental..,... 2,183 1,356,718 1,114,414 16,586 315,149 6,399,113 
Nongovernmental 
OE RE Oe . 3,521 $21,283 244,245 63,282 1,600,636 9,371,874 
cf) Serer. ee 203 17,464 14,684 46 917 58,389 
Tuberculosis..... soccee  3an 11,584 8,934 1 4 15,579 
BOMBA. cacccecceces coe 440 30,511 22,249 3,216 52,960 899,540 
Institutions.......... ee 26 1,384 721 ove 1 12,907 
Total nongovernmental. 4,328 382,226 290,833 66,545 1,654,518 9,858,289 
Total all hospitals....... 6,511 1,738,944 1,405,247 83,131 1,969,607 16,257,402 
sources of food and supplies. How- larger hospitals. The dietitian is often 


ever, the administrator frequently dele- 
gates routine purchases of food and 
supplies to the hospital dietitian in the 
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worth cultivating in selling equipment 
and all other products used in food and 
dietary departments. 
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THE NEWS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL 
OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


SCOPE OF THE 
HOSPITAL MARKET 


\t the end of 1945 there were 6,511 hospitals regis 
tered by the American Medical Association. The num 
be aol heds yl ich the provic totals 1.738.944, an 


crease of 8,999 beds over the previous vear. The num 
ber f admisions to these hospitals mecreased in 1945 to 
16,257 402 from the 16,036,848 the previous year. The 


nut iber of patient days increased tO §512.915,.155 trom 
$75,007 484 in 1O44 fhe number of births rose tron 
1.919.986 in 1944 to 1.969.667 in 1945. The number ot 
bassinets increased from 80,791 to 83,131 lhe average 
daily census was 1,505,247 

fhe manner in which the field has expanded ts indi 
ated by the tact that 


1934 the number of admussions 
Was / 147.416 less than half the number handled WW 


1944 and 194 When it is considered that hospitals 
supply patients practically everything used by the avet 
age citizen except clothing, it is apparent that thes 


mstitulions represent a market approximating the siz 
of Detroit, Philadelphia, or Los Angeles 


It is a specialized market, requiring exceptional quan 


ties of things such as medicines and drugs, special 


equipment of all kinds, and building materials. While 
t is distributed from coast to coast geographically, it 1s 
nevertheless a market which is more uniform in char 


acter than any citv of equal size, and it can be reached 
with advertising at a fraction of the cost required to 


reacn a citv of i ml ron ind a halt population 


GROWTH OF HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
For years HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT has been 


he fastest growing publication in the field. It now has 

the large st net paid ABC hospital circulation It leads 
} bol ‘ ] 

all other hospital publications in circulation among hos 


} 


pitals in these Lmited States, with 543 more hospital 


subseribers than the second publication, 698 more than 
the third, as of June 30, 1946 

Net paid ABC circulation has increased 50% during 
the last 5 vears: is more than 85% higher than it was 
© years ago. This ts circulation concentrated within the 
wospital market, and most heavily concentrated within 
the voluntary general hospital group 

Since 1942 advertising volume in HOSPITAL MAN 
\GEMENT has increased nearly two and one halt 
times; ts almost three times the volume carried in 1941 
Its volume the first nine months of 1946 is twice its 

tal volume in 1941. Much of this increase in adver 


oo 


has come from manufacturers whose representa 


tives call regularly, and almost exclusively, upon execu 
tives Who purchase and who influence purchases ot 
hospitals, and who know the hospital field best. Thess 
ire manufacturers various kinds of surgical equip 


nent and supplies, hospital equipment of all kinds, 
pharmaceuticals and other laboratory products. Sizeable 
ncreases also have come from many “big name” advert 
sers it the 
sitchen and dining room equipment, heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning products, building materials. furni 
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food and beverage fields, manufacturers of 


ture, linens, beds and bedding, X-ray and laboratory 
equipment, laundry machinery, cleaning and mainte 
nance equipment and supplies and accounting and re¢ 
ord-keeping equipment and supplies 

Seventy-five per cent of the subscribers to HOPIT AI 
MANAGEMENT pass along their copy of the publica 
tion to their department heads, as shown by a readership 
study conducted by a Chicago advertising agency. The 
results indicate that 20,000 to 25,000 hospital executives 


read each issue of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Che hospital held lends itselt exceptionally well to 
“news coverage as well as to technical publishing 
Something 1s always happening 1n the hospital held that 
makes arresting copy for news articles—much of it 
getting into the daily press—such as legislation and pré 
posed legislation affecting hospitals. News develoy 
ments in public relations, such as National Hospital Day 

founded by HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT), and 
health programs, likewise make big news. Each issu 
provides full news coverage of developments of current 
interest or concern to hospital executives. To turthe: 
this service to subscribers, HOPITAL MANAGI 
MENT has its own Washington correspondent. News 
coverage alone is of utmost importance to advertisers, 
as the magnetism of news gets the magazine opened 
quickly when delivered. “Everybody reads the news” 

even when they are tired out, as can be seen late at 
night on street cars! The regular monthly technical 
departments in HOPITAL MANAGEMEN ire as 


follows 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING SERVICE 

FOOD AND DIETARY SERVICI 

HOSPITAL ACCOUNTING AND RECORD Kk PIN 

THE HOSPITAL PHARMACY 

X-RAY, LABORATORIES AND SPECIAI 
DEPARTMENTS 

HOUSEKEEPING, LAUNDRY, MAINTENAN( 

SUPPLIERS’ LIBRARY 

PRODUCT NEW 

LETTERS” FROM READERS 


Che heads of hospital departments, to whom thes 
leatures of the magazine appeal, are of importance t 
advertisers of products used in these departments. The 
fact that 75 per cent of the hospital superintendents sub 
scribing to HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT regularlh 
route their copy of the publication to their heads of these 
| pene 
trating advertising medium. Send for a copy of the 
study, based on the readership survey made by a Chicag: 
advertising agency, entitled, “Hospital Coverage De 
mands Penetration.” 


departments ts in itself evidence of a powerful an 


RESPONSIVE READERS 

Many letters from readers, stimulated by the editoria! 
content of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, are pul 
lished in each issue. Coupons clipped from the “Sup 
pliers’ Library” department result in thousands of copies 
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Companion reprinted anothet 





manufacturers’ literature 
eing distributed to hospital 
perintendents and  depart- 
ent heads. Just one article 
ised upon some of our own 
esearch was used as the basis 
a series of national radio 
roadcasts by a large national 
lvertiser, McKesson & Rob 
ns. Another article was re 
rinted by the National Physi 
ins Committee and mailed 
150,000 influential business 
nd professional people. Still 
nother article was reprinted 
Readers Digest, which 
is a circulation of 9,000,000, 
ind later dramatized on the 


Readers’ Digest radio broad 





rticle for the use of their rep Advertising gained more than 123% during Net paid circulation stands at a new high— 
HICK beg “ Ist ' - =| the last four years; should reach total shown 7520—with the highest hospital circulation in 
resentatives. No wondet by dotted line. the field. 





HOSPITAL MANAGE 


\IENT is the fastest growing and best read hospital MANAGEMENT. Readers of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT greatly 


, ypreciate this extra service as evidenced by the hundreds f mposite 
tblication ipons which they annually clip from the Suppliers’ Librar These 
equests result in thousands of copies of manufacturers t 1 
ulated among product-minded buyers for spitals 


MOST COMPLETE SERVICES > mannan aameieee 
TO ADVERTISERS A list of more than 700 architects who have had one oem 


Ss eir boards since 1940. These jobs clude ep . cle 
1. LIST SERVICE zation as well as new hospital buildings 

’ int printed direct fy e t 6.5 spitals classified |} ‘ 1 r.09 | | 

ail } .. , t t f These imes were taken from the Weekly Bulletin Set t Hospital 
rT T ’ s 1 it Der T t Ssite . vl spit s T . ‘ 
° ‘ tn hecey — j ae ° ¥ rs - ( onstructior Projects at d Personnel Changes . ipplied sively t 
aa | alphabe _ = Fagg ge eon thy. A= ages dvertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
s rranged al vet y | state itv. and name € hosnita 


2. ‘weex Y BULLETINS All of the services described here are supplied exclu- 
ee ~~ mocgregnes f pes t on _ st - —_ of curr 2 ar sively to advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 
poupital, administrator in charge,’ name gee ag a tm MAKE-UP PROVIDES HIGH 

caaiaeeiel a VISIBILITY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


. ows Sonprasenen lero From the outside front cover to the back cover HOSPITA 


vA 
- 














plet ts of lospital ( Reports Dt. ed tron restior -*\ . 
agrendicn: ti - se 6 lps eee MENT with its three column make-up and saddle stitched r < 
es vering practically every lepartment of the hospital, including +1 , 1 
: . = : e Same fascinating appearance is the iru weekly ne : gazines 
s t s s 1estionnaires ar sen , , 
‘ P t ance ese questi a ire . \ll advertisements, therefore, have maximum visibility 
ea t r Ss] e | ited States. | 194 early 40 
S ec n these re ts and ret ed then sou e t 
’ tahulatians« ¢ + esults which provide , , y nictur 
g taoulatt : - Toe icture GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 
spital purchasing. 1 é izing | building activities Time " 
l’aue s240.00 $275.00 s20n.00 sis < 0.00 
4. SURVEY 2 page 190.00 178.00 158.00 j ' oon 
OSPITAI MANAGEMENT s always been able t btain the hearty ] page 140.00 133.00 118.00 ; “te m= oO0 
eratior f hospital Iministrators it inswering questionnaires de 1 page 105.00 00 85.00 ) oo 
ed t »btain data for the st ly f markets r media \mong spec 1/ page 00 00 146.00 Tr 6.00 
‘ ' " ? " ? . waren } =” , pag spread jv" oO 97.00 m.00 su moo 
s lready coveres $ irveys are food vrroducts, spita 
= Fi ar ' X-1 = gg i 7 Preferred Positions 
. ieee Ie woking equipm sve), ly equipment an nthe Back Cover. $800: Second Cover, $220: Third Cover, $180. Front ‘ t sold 
gines, aS well as nstruct I | mainten: c Contract for % column space or larger establishe ontract rate f pace 
mit used 
5, PRODUCT NEWS 2 ee TE cain atten tte us teat came. Dihctes aah a 
1 ent hospital service w id mpossibie wit! t the <« Dbinat t ame olor Bleed border n full page unit milly 0 pe er vl il for 
1s products that make i hospital and which are frequent pace and color 
ginated, developed and it ved bv the manufacturers nad the Insert Rates—Four pages printed and supplied by advertiser, $400.00 fa ate 
ributors. Hospital executives generally are mindful f this fact an Single leaf printed on bot! hale ind furnished by advertiser, $260.00 Mat rate 
, rm! . : r zg eaf printed ¢ one le only and furnished by advertiser i SO 1 
() » ) rding! illustr s d describes eae . = eo ~ 
SPI rAL MANAGI Mt NI ce lingly illu ate: and «de ibes the regular spece fates fer backing up wnerinted sid “ae ~ . 
thly news about product development 1 ts “Ps ct News” pages COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
‘ Agency commission, 15 per cent b. Cash discem 
, 
6. MFRS. LITERATURE ; (‘asl liseount date ith of month of insertior illowed of 
ical or scientific data of ‘ ictical ilue to spital executives Rates on contracts accepted on the basis of these rate ubject tme 
included i the it ‘ ad ther printed iteria ssued hb ! ”) day notice 
anies Ww sell t hospital “elected meces rt sucl literature ire 
ad eact ' nth the - pliers’ Library rane f HOSPITAI 
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Hospital Management, Inc. 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il! 
New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St 
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Hospital Pharmacy 


In hospitals of over 100 beds, full 
time or part time pharmacists are gen- 
erally employed. A dependable source 
of supply for pharmaceutical products 
is of paramount importance. There- 
fore the administrator is the most im- 
portant factor when it comes to select- 
ing sources of pharmaceutical products. 
However, routine purchases for the 
pharmacy are generally under the di- 
rection of the hospital pharmacist. This 
again illustrates the importance of 
reaching both the hospital superinten- 
dent and the proper department head 
in advertising pharmaceuticals and 
pharmacy equipment to the hospitals. 


Laundries, Housekeeping 

A market study made in July, 1946, 
indicated that 74.6 per cent os hos- 
pitals operate their own power laun- 
dries. The questionnaire, prepared 
with the co-operation of manufacturers 
selling to hospitals, was sent to 1,002 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Published by Hospital Management: 

Hospital Coverage Demands Penetra- 
tion. 

Results of a Survey on Vitamin Ther- 
apy in Hospitals. 

74.6% of Hospitals Operate Their 
Own Power Laundries. 

Food Brand Preferences in Hospi- 
tals. 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 


hospitals. A total of 418 were filled Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
in and returned. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported stcate- 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


ments, lightface. 
American Hospital Directory, 18 E. Divi- 
on St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- 
ican Hospital Assn Inc Est. 1945. Sin- 
le opy $3 to $50. Trim size, &8%x11. 
Type page 7x10 Published June 1 
Forms elose March 30. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation 5.500 Rates—General 
ind Regional Sections, 1 page, $200; % 
page, $110 7% discount for each add'l 
reg nal section used. 
Standard red, blue, yellow, $35 
@ 
American Journal of WNursing, Drexel 
Bldg Philadelphia 6, Pa Est. 1900. Pub- 
hed by American Journal of Nursing 
Co Subscription $3 Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published lst 
Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulatien Dex 1945. 79.715: ‘(Ceross), 
SO0.179. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
l $315.00 $176.00 $ $5.00 
in 78.00 142.60 76.00 
iz 250.00 124.00 70.00 
Bleed, 20% 





Better Times, 44 FE. 2 


ird St., New York 10. 


Published by Welfare Council of New 
York City Est. 1920. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 10x13 Type page, 84x11. 
Published Fridays from last Friday in 
Sept. for issues. Form close Monday 
preceding date of issue. Agency dis- 
counts, 15 Circulation, 1,884 tates 


l page $200 6 pages, $180; 9 pages, $170 


fractions, pro rata 


California State Nurses’ 
O'Farrell St., San Fran- 


Bulletin of The 
Association, 26 


cisco 8, Calif Published by California 
State Nurses’ Ass'n. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion $1 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 
+-13/16x7%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cuircula- 
tion, (Swern) 12.243. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 
6 55.00 30.00 
12 50.00 28.00 
Bleec 10%. 


Eastern Hospital Directory, 280 Madison 


Ave New York Published by Eastern 

Hospital Directory. Est. 1932. Type page, 

6x9 Published Feb. 10 and Aug. 10. 

Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circuls ation, 3,000 Rates— 

; | Page , Page % Page 
$137.50 $ 77.00 $ 41.25 
123.75 71.50 38.50 

r rate $40. 
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Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., 


Chicago, 11, Ill. Pub. by Hospital Manage- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, T5220; 
(gross), 8,196. Hospit: 1Js, including supts 
and dept. heads, 6,473: public health and 
ndustrial first aid stations, 293: archi- 


tects, 84: dealers and mfrs., 146; mem- 

bers of hospital boards of directors, 122; 
i tries, 154; others, 343 Rates 

Tir Ss 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 

$°40.00 £149.00 $105.00 

‘5S O0 133.00 98 00 

6 203.00 118.00 85.00 

’ 182.00 107.00 73.00 

12 176.00 98.00 65.00 
Standard red or blue, $50; $25 for each 
additional page in ame color: other 
colors, $75 for first page, $25 for each 


bleed, 10% 
page s 316-317 


ade litio mal page 

For additional data see 
Hospital } Progress, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis Est. 1920 Published 
by Bruce Publishing Co. Subscription, $3. 





Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 6%x10. 

Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Age sncy 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 3,620. 

Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 96.00 $ 50.00 
6 13°.00 72.00 88.00 
12 120.60 65.00 35.00 

Color, $40; bleed, 5 % 





Hospital Purchasing File, 919 N. M Mic higan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Purchas- 
ing Files, Ine Est. 1919. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished July. Forms close May 1. Agency 
dis ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,166. Rates 

Catalog section, inserts furnished by 
advertiser: 4 pages, $360; 8 pages, $500; 
12 pages, $600; 24 pages, $860; 32 pages, 
$1,020. In directory section: 1 page, $225; 
2 pages, $350; 4 pages, $550.. 





Hospital Reporter and Guide, 7 w. 44th 
St., New York 18. Published by Hospital 
Reporter & Guide, Inc. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 


4\4x7%. Published 20th. Forms close 5th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

6.166 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
4 112.50 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Chicago 10. 
Ass'n. 


Division St., 


Hospitals, 18 E 
Hospital 


Published by American 


Subseription, $3; 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag 
Forms close 
15-2. Cireulatior 
Hospitals, 


Est. 1926. 
members. 
7x10. Published ist. 
Agency diseounts, 
7.490; (gross), 8,573. 
supts. and dept. heads, 5,400; publ 
health and irdustrial first aid stations 
665; architects, dealers and mfrs., 357 
members of hospital boards of director: 





includins 


$2 to ass's 


15th. 


606; others, 389. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $105.00 $ 57.00 
6 165.00 95.00 50.00 
12 150.00 87.00 45.0( 
tandard red, blue or yellow, $40. 





Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio St, 


Published by Hospital 
Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x11! 
Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd week 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 10,584; (gross), 11,954. 
pitals and sanatoriums, 8,889; goverr 
ment hospitals, industrial hospital 


Chicago 11 


623; 


Hos- 


Buyer 


1,086. tates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $108.00 $ 63.0( 
6 172.00 97.00 52.0' 
12 150.00 85.00 45.0( 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% 


Industrial warsing, 605 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, Ill. Published by 


Industrial 


Medicine Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 

tion, $1. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 

lst. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,621. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 90.00 58.00 35.00 

$45; bleed, 10%. 


Standard color, 


Institutions Magazine 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 


Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 


(See INSTITUTIONS.) 


Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 620 


Chicago 11. 
Ass'n. 


Ave., 
Dietetic 


N. Michigan 


by American Est. 1925 


Published 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


Forms close 


page, 7x10. Published Ist 

5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireulation 

9.545. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page yy Page 
1 205.00 $120.00 $ 95.00 
6 150.00 95.00 75.0 
12 125.00 80.00 62.51 

Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 


Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11 Published by 
pital Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
(zross), 9,029. Hospital subscribers, | 
cluding sanatoriums, supts., dept. heads 
ete., 6,362; public health and first 
stations, 466; architects, 718; hosp 
supply dealers and mfrs., 405; others, ¢ 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $140.00 $ 81 
6 200.00 121.00 70.0 
12 166.00 100.00 58.00 


$70. 


Colors, 


New York State Nurse, 152 Washingt 
Published by Ne 








Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 
York State Nurses Ass’n. Est. 1929. Su 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type pas 
4%xTkh Published quarterly, Jan 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency di 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 19,275. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 
l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.4 
4 65.00 35.00 20. 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Breaéwe 


Published by National ¢ 

ganization for Public Health Nursin¢ 
Inc. Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Tri 
size, 64%x9%. Type page, §%x8. Publish: 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discount 


New York 19. 


15-2. Circyplation, 9,819. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 i 25.0 
6 67.50 45.00 2.5 
12 56.25 37.50 18.7 
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HOSPITALS, NURSING 





Forms close 
Rn. N—A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, 


Type page, 44%x6%. Published 10th. Forms 
Agency discounts, 





Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
» New York 56. Published by 
Lakeside Pub. 
6%x9S%. Type page, 


Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 


‘olor. $100: bleed, $10. 





Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead St., 


Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 


Standard red or blue, 
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CANADA 





Canadian Hospital, 57 Bloor St., W., To- 
ronto 5. Published by Canadian Hospital 
Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11-5/16. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 7th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,901; 
(gross), 2,054. Hospitals, supts., medical 
staffs, 1,231; others, 696. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 60.00 35.00 22.00 
12 55.00 30.00 18.00 
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Hotels, Clubs 


(See also Restaurants: Institutions) 





Hotels 


In one of the few authentic studies 
ever made in the hotel field, Hotel 
Vonthly found that hotels of 100 rooms 
or more will spend $382,464,000 for re 
modeling. refurnishing and general re 
habilitatio: 

Th irvey was made by an inde 
pendent research organization, which 
held personal hotel 


all sections of the country. 


interviews with 

operator 
One of the surprising facts developed 

was that planned expenditures in en- 


gineering departments rank _ second. 


Among 515 hotels, or 88 per cent of 
those wit 100 or more rooms, expend! 
tures ere indicated as follows: Public 
rooms, $25,887,000; food and beverage 


departments, $40,397,000; guest rooms, 


$175.606.000: engineering departments, 


$140.57 ‘hie 


Distr tion and control equipment 
will be bought by 22 per cent of the 
hotels; boilers, furnaces, stokers and 
burners, 20 per cent; refrigerators and 
compre per cent; laundry 
equipment, 50 per cent; elevators, 50 
per cent; air conditioning, 60 per cent 
The 96 page irvey traces in detail the 
huge antities of floor coverings, 
kitche: pment, linens, furniture, 
lighting « pment and office machine 
needes | to be bought by large hotels, 
is we as the new construction for 
which they are laying plans 

Hotel ad a 1945 volume of $1,700, 


000 000 


Hotel 


almost twice the 1939 


according to Vanage 


f i Wis 


busine 

The following figures are from the 
1939 census 

Year-round hotels numbered 25,036, 
with 1,312,410 guest rooms. Receipts 
amounted to $816,498,000. These hotels 
had 322.476 employes, to whom they 
paid $2 258.000 

Seasonal hotels numbered 2,951 and 
their receipts, $46,657,000. They had 
employes with a payroll of 
$9,970 Cheb) 


15,55 


Only 43 per cent of the employes of 
hotels are women, the percentage being 
higher for seasonal than for 
year-round hotels 


slight) 


Hotels with 79 per cent of the indus- 
try’s receipts reported this division of 
income Room rentals, 45.7 per cent; 
sale of meals, 30.6 per cent; sale of 
beverages, 14.7 per cent; sale of mer- 
chandise, 2.1 per cent; other sources, 
If these ratios hold good 
for the entire industry, its income was 
divided as follows: Room rentals, 
$394,462,000; meals, $264,125,000; bev- 
erages $126,884,000; merchandise, 
$18,126,000; other, $59,558,000. 

The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 


320 


6.9 per cent 





Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 





No (000) (000) 

Alabama .. ues 240 9.1 $ 4,764 
MENGE. socieccws 236 8.8 6,278 
Arkansas : 334 11.8 5,62 
Calffornia . 3,396 183.8 79,212 
Colorado . sas So ee 722 26.5 9,079 
Connecticut 201 9.1 6,284 
Delaware Sal 38 1.5 2,095 
Dist. of Columbia... 91 14.1 17,360 
Florida ee 62.7 30,272 
Georgia .... a 353 16.1 9,696 
Idaho , 275 8.7 3,469 
Illinois ee 1,192 112.0 69,127 
Indiana - 507 26.6 14,202 
lowa 509 22.8 11,665 
Kansas - 459 16.0 6,111 
Kentucky 319 12.6 7,989 
Louisiana - 285 11.1 9,541 
Maine : 402 15.5 6,493 
Maryland 211 9.5 8,166 
Massachusetts 494 27.4 26,798 
Michigan ‘ 865 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota .. 804 36.7 18,961 
Mississippi ; 173 7.6 4,159 
Missouri 828 2.1 22,525 
Montana 492 16.4 4,844 
Nebraska 384 15.3 7,821 
Nevada 160 §.2 2,991 
New Hampshire 241 9.1 4,315 
New Jersey . , 951 45.6 27,153 
New Mexico 229 6.8 3,650 
New York 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina 373 15.7 8,750 
North Dakota 232 7.1 2.§ 
Ohio 801 61.7 38 
Oklahoma 673 23.0 6,7 
Oregon 494 24.5 8, 
Pennsylvania 1,075 52.9 43, 
Rhode Island 5¢ 3.0 3, : 
South Carolina 144 6.3 3,664 
South Dakota 194 6.7 2,517 
Tennessee . ‘ 317 15.5 10,029 
Texas ; , 1,702 63.0 31,644 
Utah bee ees 233 8.7 3,390 
Vermont 129 4.7 2,949 
Virginia 410 17.1 11,644 
Washineton 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia 244 11.2 6,025 
Wisconsin ‘ 670 27.4 17.098 
Wyoming 218 8.5 3,391 

U. S 27.987 1,445.4 $863,155 


Census of Business 





bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

Hotel Management’s analysis of cen- 
sus figures indicated that there are 
9,054 hotels with 50 or more rooms. 
These hotels, representing 32.4 per cent 
of the total, have annual receipts of 
$810,628,000, or 83 per cent. The 37 
cities of 250,000 population and over 
have 3,080 hotels, which, while repre- 
senting 11 per cent of the total num- 
ber, account for 42 per cent of the 
volume. 

The value of hotel property exceeds 
five billion dollars. These hotels serve 
270,000,000 guests annually. The num- 
ber of meals served to guests is l1,- 
200,000,000. Another 220,000,000 are 
necessary for employes. There are 


about 9,000 hotels with food service 
There are, in addition to every day fa 
cilities, about 4,000 banquet halls fo: 
the accommodation of 18,000 annua! 
conventions and numerous other types 
of meetings. 

Slightly in excess of 1,000 hotels ar 
of the chain type. Usually of the large: 
size, the chains, representing 3.7 per 
cent of all hotels, handle about 12 per 
cent of total volume. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel car 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 

Recent figures indicate that 1,000 ho 
tels are partly air conditioned, al 
though only a few have air condition 
ing throughout. 


Food Sales 


While a study by the National Rest 
aurant Association found 15,089 hotel 
with food sales of $1,123,463,000, the 
lion’s share of the business was captut 
ed by a relatively small number. The 
survey indicated that 4,271 hotels, o 
28.3 per cent of the total, had a volume 
of $617,904,000, or 55.0 per cent of the 
total. These leading hotels were clas 
sified as follows: 

Sak 
No. $(Millior 
Hotels with bar or fountain.3,526 Til) 


W ithe ror fountair i4 17 


Clubs 


According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the city 
clubs and 15 per cent of the country) 
clubs have only partial facilities for 
service; so there are approximatel) 
2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country club 
in the United States which have ful! 
club facilities. 

These 6,000 clubs represent an orig! 
nal investment of more than $3,933, 
000,000 in property, buildings, furnish 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
annual income from all sources (in 
cluding dues) amounts to more tha! 
$779,000,000. Country clubs alone ow 
more than 600,000 acres of land; a! 
area almost equal in size to the stat 
of Rhode Island. 


Tourist.Courts, Camps 


Tourist Court Journal estimated tha 
the U. S. has 20,000 tourist court 
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Your Copy of This 
VALUABLE HELPFUL 100 PAGE SURVEY 
Is Absolutely FREE! 


All the details you want on the rich hotel field are given in this inde- 
pendent survey—the only one of its kind—just completed by C. C. 
Chapelle Company for THE HOTEL MONTHLY. Just look at these 
highlights; 380 million dollars are waiting to be spent on replenishing, 
refurnishing, rehabilitation and repairs. 


Engineering departments will spend 140 million on such items as 
air conditioning, heating, elevators, laundry equipment, etc. On guest 
rooms, 172 million will go for lamps, lighting, blankets, furniture, 
plumbing, etc. Food and beverage departments will buy 40 millions of 
kitchen equipment, pots and pans, china, silverware, etc. For public 
rooms, over 25 millions of carpets, furniture, paint, lamps, lighting, 


etc. will be purchased. 











Things You Should Know About 
THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


54 YEARS of serving the hotel interests 
have earned unequaled prestige and 
authority in the Hotel Field. 


PAID CIRCULATION: 7122 top hotel execu- 
tives buy it to read it. Your sales mes- 
sage is assured of reader attention. 


EDITORIAL POLICY: First, last and always 


directed to serving the needs of hotel 
owners, executives, managers — those 
who do the buying. 


SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL: 84°%, annual re- 
newals . . . the highest rate of any 
publication in the hotel field. 


BOUND VOLUMES of the Hotel Monthly are 
found in the private offices of top 
hotel executives throughout the U.S.A. 


CREAM CIRCULATION: You reach hotel offi- 
cials who buy or influence buying, 
assuring the sales action you want. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WIRE, PHONE 
OR WRITE TODAY. 





Get the inside information on this golden market. Write today on 
your letterhead for your free copy of this valuable, useful market survey 















‘THE HOTEL MONTHLY 
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HOTELS, CLUBS 





catering to tourists, travelers and va- 
cationists. Its definition of a tourist 
court is slightly broader than that of 
the Bureau of the Census, which classi- 
fied many such establishments as re- 
tailers in 1939, because of their large 
volume of retail trade. The American 
Automobile Association believes there 
are almost 25,000 tourist courts. 

Of the 20,000 reported by Tourist 
Court Journal, 10,800 have coffee shops 
and 11,000 operate service stations. 
Many have grocery stores, gift shops, 
novelty shops and other retail estab- 
lishments, sometimes operated by the 
court, at others on a concession basis. 

The average investment in tourist 
courts is $31,000. The figure will be- 
come much larger as the number of 
rental units is increased. The trend is 
toward more units and more tourist 
courts. About 10,000 are expected to 
be constructed in the next five years, 
with safety intersections of superhigh- 
ways as the favorite locale. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
13,521 tourist courts and camps having 
136,202 cabins comprising 159,846 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
an entire cabin, although it may consist 


of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
such as a room or apartment. 

Total receipts of these establish- 
ments for 1939 were $36,722,000. Em- 
ployment of 6,514 full-time and 1,946 
part-time employes was reported. The 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 

Room rentals and sale of meals ac- 
counted for 89.4 per cent of receipts; 
sale of beverages, 1.9 per cent; sale of 
merchandise, 6.5 per cent; other, .2.2 
per cent. 

In addition to the figures given 
above, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ceived reports from 5,750 establish- 
ments having annual receipts of less 
than $20,000 which are primarily en- 
gaged in retail trade, though maintain- 
ing tourist cabins. These establish- 
ments had receipts. of $50,673,000, 
rentals accounting for 18.2 per cent; 
meals and fountain, 23.0 per cent; mer- 
chandise sales, 57.6 per cent; repairs 
and service, 1.2 per cent. 


Associations 
American . Hotel Association, 221 
West 57th St., New York. 


American Motor Hotel Assn., 
Tourist Court, Las Cruces, N. M. 


Neff 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washine- 


ton St., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 4x 
6% Published 10th Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,437. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 1°5.00 67.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, 20%; bleed, $35 





Camping Magazine, 181 Chesnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. Published by American 
Camping Assn. Est 1926. Subscription, 
2.40. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x16 Published 25th preceding except 
July, Aug Sept Oct. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
(Swern) 3.8538. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, 
l $120.00 $ 


Page 1/6 Page 
70.00 $ 32.50 
60.00 7.50 
50.00 2° 50 


ed, $15 7 


5 Bb.00 9 
Standard color, $25: ble 


Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette, 


55 W. 42nd St.. New York City Pub- 
lished by Hobbs Pub. Co. Est. 1890 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x15. Type 
page, 8%x13% Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $125.00 $ 85.00 
6 170.00 110.00 70.00 
12 155.00 100.00 60.00 
Color rates on request 


Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 


2 Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 
L922 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x 
114 Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern) 2,921. Rates 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 80.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 





Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square 


Bldg., Boston 16 Published by Hotel 
Service Ine. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3 
Type page 13%,x20. Published Saturday 
Forms Wednesday Agency dis 
counts l Rates 52 lines, 25c; 5,000 
lines r« 10,000 lines, 20c 


CCA 
Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards, 
Inc. Est. 1900 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 


close last day of preceding month. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1946, 
15.253; (gross), 15,583. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
| $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 223.25 114.00 57.00 
12 211.50 108.00 54.00 
Color, $75; bleed, $15. 
Hotel Buyers’ Directory, 71 Vanderbilt 
ve., New York Published by Ahrens 
Pub. Co., Inc. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published as May issue of 
Hotel Management. Circulation, 10,000, 
which includes A.B.C. net paid, including 
bulk of Hotel Management. Rates same 
as Hotel Management. 





Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New York 
18 Published by Nat'l Hotel Gazette, 








Ine. Est. 1876. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8x12 Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, (Sworn) 
5,602. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
13 110.00 65.00 35.00 
26 90.00 55.00 30.00 
5? 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $40;. bleed, 25%. 
Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver. 
Colo Official paper, Hotel Greeters of 
America. Published by Warring Pub. Co. 
Est. 1914 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 42.50 21.25 
12 70.00 35.00 17.50 
Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bidg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Pub- 
lished by International Geneva Ass'n 


Inc Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. 
size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,831. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 62.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 49.00 28.00 
12 72.00 42.00 25.00 


Color, $50; bleed, 25%. 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave 
New York 17. Published by Ahrens 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,349; (gross) 
Owning and Managing group 
food service group, 161; dept. ex 
ecutives, 327; other employes and allied 
groups, 404; others, 1,231. Rates— 


-Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 
The following discounts are based o1 


space used in both Hotel Management 
and Restaurant Management. 

6 pages less 5%. 
12 pages less 10%. 

24 pages less 20%. 
Standard red, $100; bleed, $30. 





@ 


Hotel Monthly, 123 N. Wacker Dr., Chi 
cago 6. Published by John Willy, Inc 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 7,122; (gross), 7,589. 


Owning and managing group, 4,549; food 
serving group, 229; dept. executives, 245 


other employes, 99; allied groups, 1,120 

others, 853. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $215.00 $135.00 $70.00 
6 190.00 120.00 60.00 
12 175.00 105.00 55.00 

Standard red, $50; bleed, $25. 


For additional data see page 321 





Hotel News of the West, 708 Joshua 





Green Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1904 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 5 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
12 42.00 25.00 15.00 
24 37.50 22.50 12.50 








Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York City, 19, N. Y¥. Published by An 
Hotel Ass’n Directory, Corp. Est. 1886 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 5%%x8%. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published June 1 
Forms close Apr. 20. Agency discounts 
0-2 tates—1 page, $250; % page, $145 


% page, $80. 


Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave 





New York 17. Published by Ahren 
Publishing Co. Est. 1875. Subscription 
$3. Published Saturday. Forms clos¢ 
Tuesday. Trim size, 10%x15%\%. Type 
page, 94x14. Agency discounts, 15- 


6,031. Owning 





Circulation, 5,306; (gross), 
and managing, 3,376; dept. execs., 499 
food service, 137; other employes and 
allied groups, 344; others, 955. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $165.00 $ 85.00 
13 215.00 140.00 75.0 
26 190.00 125.00 65. 
52 168.00 110.00 55.0 
—_ 
CCA 


Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS. ) 


Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 
(See INSTITUTIONS. ) 


International Steward, . Serran 
Ave., Los Angeles, 5, Calif. Published 
by International Stewards’ and Caterers 
Assn. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Typ 
page, 74x10. Published 6th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 


552 S$ 


lation, 2,900. Rates— 

Times 1-Page % Page % Pag 
1 $138.00 $ 77.00 $ 44.00 
6 122.00 66.00 39.0 
12 110.00 62.00 33.0 

Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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HOTELS, CLUBS 





Keeler’s Hotel and Restaurant Review, 
Central Tower, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Published by J. L. Rogers, L. W. Page & 
J. B. Sheridan. Est. 1877. Subscription $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation, 5,235. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ry Pap 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, no charge. 





Mid-West Hotel Reporter, 416 S. 14th St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. Published by I. A. Medlar 


Co. Est. 1893. Subscription; $3. Type 
page, 6%x10: Midwest Hotel Reporter 
(news supplement) published ist, 8th and 
22nd. Forms close 7 days preceding. 
Digest published 15th. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 37.50 18.00 
12 60.00 33.00 16.50 
48 40.00 21.00 10.50 
Standard color, $20; bleed, no charge. 





Motor Court Age, 105 Atlas Blidg., Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. Published by Book- 
eraft Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x103/16. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 165.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 

Ohio Hotel and Restaurant. Monthly, 

tank Building, Poland, Ohio. Published 

by Hickey Business Publications, Inc., 


Est. 1946. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 


2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 81.00 50.00 30.00 
12 72.00 45.00 27.00 

Color, $20; bleed, 10% 

Southern Hotel Journal, 1111 Graham 

Bldg., Jacksonville 1, Fla. Est. 1920. 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 75/6x10%. Published 25th. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 2,637. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
a3 70.00 40.00 22.00 


olor, $20; bleed, 20%. 


Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., 
City 6, Mo. Published by Tavern Talk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%xl10. Pub- 
lish, Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,- 

725. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
52 36.00 20.00 11.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed bleed, 15%. 


Tourist Court Journal, 1¢ 107 S. First St., 
Temple, Texas. Est. 1937. Subscription. 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 

5,249. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $129.00 $ 73.00 
6 190.00 110.00 62.00 
12 150.00 90.00 48.00 

Standard red or blue, $30; bleed, $30. 

Travel Agent, 2 W. 46th St., New York 


19. Published by American Traveler, 
Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%2x10. Published 
10th and 25th. Forms close ist and 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,800. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $35. 


Travel Items, 274 Madison Ave, New 
York 16. Published by Travel. Items. Est. 
1943. Subscription, $2. Type page, 9%x 





12%. Published list and 15th. Forms 
close 6 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,476. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/5 Page 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 40.00 

6 140.00 80.00 35.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $10. 





Travel Management, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Published by Vincent Ed- 
wards & Co. Est. 1944. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 152.00 76.00 38.00 
12 144.00 72.00 36.00 


Standard color, $55; bleed, 25%. 
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Kansas Travel Trade, 66 Duane St., 


New York 7. 


Published by Lewis Print, Inc. Est. 1929. 


Subscription, $2. 
page, 7x9 2/3. 
close 7th. 


Published 16th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


Type 
Forms 


Trim size, 9x12. 


culation, 2,983. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard color, 


$65; bleed, 20% 





World Convention Dates, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


26 Court St., 
Published by Hend- 


rickson Pub. Co. Est. 1917.  Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 2,355. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
90.00 55.00 37.50 
12 80.00 50.00 35.00 


Color 


and bleed rates on request. 





CANADA 





CCAB 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 


481 University Ave., 


Toronto 2. Pub- 


lished by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 


1923. 
11%. Type page, 
Forms close 7th. 


Circulation, March, 


Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
6 oa oe 


12 


75.0 
Standard red, 340: 


Subscription, $2. 


Trim size, 84x 
7x10. Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


1945, 6,107. Rates— 
% Page % Page 
$ 57.00 $ 33.00 

50.00 27.50 
ix 26.00 


45. 
bleed 15 





Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, 8 Col- 


borne St., 


Toronto 1, Canada. 
by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 


Published 
1933. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x111/3. Type 


page, 7x10. 


Published 12th. Forms close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


Sept., 1945, 4,941. 
Times *1 Page 
1 $100.00 
. 88.00 
80.00 


cen $30; bleed, 


Rates— 
% Page ry Page 
$ 60.00 35.00 
52.00 31.00 
48.00 28.00 
20%. 
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Industrial Distribution 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Industrial distribution involves the 
performance of all the functions of 
getting a product from the place it is 
made to where it is put to a useful 
purpose. 

It consists of: 


1. Finding, developing, selling and serv- 
icing of markets. 

2. Warehousing. 

3. Securing and then the filling, packing 
and shipping of orders 

4. Customers’ credits, billings and col- 


lections 

A manufacturer may choose to sell 
his products to the industrial market 
through the distributor, by mail, or 
through his own personal sales force. 
Regardless of the method chosen, how- 
ever, every act and function in the dis- 
tribution process remains the same. 

For heavy engineered installations 
where total unit sales are large, the 
manufacturer may find it to his ad- 
vantage to perform all the functions 
himself. His customers expect and in 
many cases require special engineering 
service, and the use of his own tech- 
nically-trained salesmen is the only way 
of capturing the market. Furthermore, 
the products may be ordered long in 
advance of need and thus production 
can be customized. Advance stocks do 
not need to be stored, since on the spot 


delivery is neither expected nor re- 
quired by his customers. Some of the 
regular functions may thus be cut 
short. 


For manufacturers of standardized 
products, the structure of the distribu- 
tive setup is quite different. In this 
category of industrial items are light 
machine tools and other forms of ac- 
cessory equipment, perishable produc- 
tion tools, and a long list of mainte- 
nance items and industrial supplies. 
Industrial buyers are in the habit of 
purchasing items of this nature on a 
day-to-day basis. The manufacturers 
of these lines must thus provide in 
their production and distribution sys- 
tem for production in advance of orders, 
for storage close to points of demand 
and for spot deliveries. Even for prod- 
ucts of this class, some manufacturers 
still prefer to perform all the functions 
themselves. They sell direct to indus- 
trial buyers through their own sales 
force and maintain warehouses for their 
local stocks. In recent years, however, 
there has been an increasing tendency 
for the manufacturers of these more 
or less standardized industrial prod- 
ucts to make use of local industrial 
distributors. 

While the so-called mill supply dis- 
tributor is perhaps the best known 
among distributors of industrial prod- 
ucts, the 1939 census reports the fol- 
lowing wholesale concerns selling the 
industrial market: 


Sales 

No $(000) 

Chemicals and paints .. 1,680 281,002 
Electrical goods ..... .. 83,072 788,024 
Hardware 1,343 592,000 
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Industrial Distributors, 1945 








Alabama .......-. Be SOO. ccdscaces 3 
pO Pe 14 New Hampshire. 7 
Arkansas ....... 11 New Jersey...... 76 
California ...... 120 New Mexico .... 18 
COBSTEEO ccccccce 28 New York ...... 218 
Connecticut .... 45 North Carolina.. 32 
Delaware ....... 4 North Dakota .. 4 
Dist, OF Cob..ccce BD GRID conccccccecs 121 
WEOEUE coccecece 38 Oklahoma ...... 34 
GHOGTEED ccccccces GS GRGREE cccscccce 42 
De sécouceeascs 9 Pennsylvania ... 178 
OT nr 99 Rhode Island ... 18 
EMGIOMA ..ccccces 47 South Carolina.. 19 
iD ¢6¢eccese ces 29 South Dakota... 6 
PL \ccteneed 41 Tennessee ...... 33 
MGRCUGRY cccccce SO. TOMRB cciccccses 127 
EOUEERRA cccccs GB UMM ccccccccece 13 
ne cnseevescs 13 Vermont ........ 10 
Maryland ....... 28 Virginia ........ 45 
Massachusetts .. 81 Washington .... 52 
Michigan . 116 West Virginia... 48 
Minnesota ...... 40 Wisconsin ...... 45 
Mississippi ...... 19 Wyoming ....... 8 
DEE soskeses 64 

Montana ........ 15 Ws Ge sbacconnn 2,186 
Nebraska ....... 13 

With industrial dept. ..... 409 396,746 
Lumber and construction ma- 

RENEE adcnecacuvtsdws cabsen 3,303 804,392 
Garage and filling’ station 

ONO. ccccce bors iuccces 169 9,877 
Industrial, general line....... 116 870,267 
Belting, hose and packing... 211 18,837 
Construction (except road 

DE? ctccoseeteacdesenas 153 23,943 
PO DEE ccadceeesccencst 251 72,613 
Dy BOOED ccccsacccessves 128 27,699 
Mine and mill supplies...... 415 99,851 
Oil well supply houses....... 896 179,770 
Power plant and power trans- 

DEEN. cesnbhies dbboseneteens 89 11,632 
Textile machinery .......... 84 10,359 
Used machinery and equip- 

BS. “cenecnnecesstosvatenee 290 16,125 
Other machinery. .....c+-cee> 1,575 180,158 
Transportation equipment 

and supplies: 

DE ° ssbveseseehes 13 18,039 

DE vacescinntoetannen 68 25,055 

7 eet ae 149 21,020 

SE casvcshesedenecés cesws 14 968 
Metals and metal work..... 1,017 515,975 
Plumbing and heating equip- 

ment and supplies......... 2,225 379,975 

Automotive supply jobbers should 


probably be included in this list as in 
recent years they have tended to add 
general industrial lines. In the con- 
struction field, equipment dealers often 
rent, as well as sell equipment. 

Most of these distributors have en- 
joyed tremendous increases in sales 
volume. In 1945, industrial supply de- 
partments of hardware jobbers, for 
example, had sales 134 per cent above 
the 1939 level. 


Mill Supply Houses 


An industrial distributor is defined 
by Mill Supplies as a sales and service 
organization handling tools, supplies 
and equipment required by the indus- 
trial users of his particular territory. 
His function is a dual one in providing 
a stock of supplies on which manufac- 
turers can draw for immediate delivery 
and in providing warehouse delivery 
service and sales representation for the 
makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., purchase 


most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors, also known as 
mill supply houses. Surveys reveal 
that approximately 83 out of every 100 
industrial users purchase 50 per cent 
or more from these distributors. 

The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the follow- 
ing trade names: Mill supply house; 
industrial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 
wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with 
a supply department; plumbing and 
heating wholesaler with an industrial 
department; machinery or equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
etc.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, such as power transmission 
equipment distributors. 

The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
department stores for their local in- 
dustrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrials in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 
ments. 

The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating un- 
der one roof supplies for all industrial 
users in a territory, he enables users 
to reduce their stock investment, and 
that by eliminating the necessity for a 
multitude of direct selling sales forces 
and expensive branch warehouses, he 
helps the manufacturers of industrial 
supplies to keep distribution costs at a 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Industrial 
Distributors, Mill Supplies. tabulates 
2,186 such organizations, serving all 
industrial consumers. 

Verified houses are those who stock 
and sell a more or less complete line of 
industrial tools, supplies and equipment 
required by the character of industry 
in their particular territory. In addi- 
tion, there are approximately 2,000 
supplementary industrial distributor 
outlets who sell tools, supplies and 
equipment to industry but whose in- 
dustrial business is on limited lines and 
marginal or subordinate to their main 
business. For example, many plumb- 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron and 
steel warehouses, mechanical rubber 
goods specialists, hardware wholesalers, 
contractors’ equipment and supply 
houses, ship chandlers are part of the 
supplementary classification. 

The best estimates indicate that the 
verified industrial distributors — those 
whose main business is selling tools, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
users—have approximately 80 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, and the 
2,000 supplementary distributors secure 
the balancé of business industry places 
with supply houses all over the country. 

These industrial distributors are lo- 
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A McGRAW-HILL 


® Industrial Distribution 


The distribution of industrial products 
consists of all functions of getting a prod- 
uct from the place where it is made to 
where it is put to a useful purpose. 


°* WwW tf Does If invoive 


1. The finding, developing, selling and 
servicing of markets. 

. Warehousing 

. Securing and then the filling, pack- 
ing and shipping of orders out of 
stock. 

. Customers credits, billing and col- 
lection. 

Whether a manufacturer chooses to sell 
his products to the industrial market 
through the distributor, by mail, or 
through his own personal sales force— 
every act and function in the distribu- 
tion process remains the same. 


N 


=) 


> 


A manufacturer can economically shift 
the major burden of distributing his prod- 
ucts by selling through the industrial 
distributor. The manufacturer can move 
his products directly from the production 
line to the distributor's warehouse—main- 
taining a minimum stock inventory for 
emergency purposes. 

He can utilize the efforts of a compact 
sales organization of his own to marshall 
the strength of a thousand, or more, dis- 
tributor salesmen to sell his product in 
every industrial area that offers a market. 
The only way the average manufacturer 
with a product of general use can effec- 
tively sell the industrial market is through 
the distributor. That may be proved by 
simple arithmetic. The distributor offers 
Sales-manpower where ever a market 
exists. 

He reduces his orders to the require- 
ments of a hundred or so distributors — 
large easily handled shipments instead of 
thousands of orders, both large and small, 
from customers all over a country. 

He shifts the burden of billing and 
collection, as well as the credit risks, of 
thousands of accounts to the distributor, 





PUBLICATION 


thus reducing his own billing and collec- 
tion problems to the hundred or so dis- 
tributors he has appointed. 

When it comes to selling equipment, 
tools and supplies to industry, it pays to 
use the sales and service facilities of 
America’s industrial distributors. They 
provide the only economical and effec- 
tive sales channel into all industry — from 
giant plants in larger cities to saw mills, 
construction projects, mines and smoke- 
stacks on far away trails. 


© Why Industry Prefers To Buy From The 
Industrial Distributor 


Today supply houses are merchandis- 
ers, functioning primarily as sales and 
service organizations. As a result the in- 
dustrial distributor can serve industry 
best because he offers immediate deliv- 
ery from local stocks and emergency 
service which prevents possible costly 
shutdowns. He enables the user to pur- 
chase immediate requirements and gives 
store-door delivery, saving transportation 
costs. By consolidation of many items on 
one order, he saves time and cost in con- 
sumers purchasing and accounting de- 
partments. He offers immediate price and 
catalog information and provides valu- 
ble personal service because of wide 
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knowledge of the users maintenance 
needs. He gives immediate service on ad- 
justments and complaints and offers su- 
perior credit facilities. 


® Number 


There are over 2000 industrial supply 
houses (including branches) which are 
the primary sources of supply for pro- 
duction and maintenance tools, equip- 
ment and supplies for America’s 250,- 
000 industrial users. These are all listed 
in the “Directory of Industrial Distrib- 
utors’’ published by MILL SUPPLIES. 
These houses account for some 80% of 
industry's business with distributors; the 
remainder is placed with supplementary 
houses. Eight out of ten industrial users 
purchase 50% or more of their require- 
ments from industrial distributors in nor- 
mal times; the average is much higher 
under war conditions. The trend has been 
steadily upward since 1929. 


® Locations . 


Industrial distributors are concentrated 
in industrial centers, thus providing max- 
imum service to industrial users for the 
companies they represent. Of the 2187 
industrial distributors operating in 1945, 
174 were located in New England, 472 in 
the Middle Atlantic area, 429 in the East 
North and 197 in the West North Cen- 
tral areas, 264 in the South Atlantic area, 
109 in the East South and 220 in the West 
South Céntral areas, 108 through the 
Mountain area and 214 on the Pacific 
Coast. For further information consult 
the “Directory of Industrial Distribu- 
tors” and “Industrial Distribution and 
Marketing” both available from MILL 
SUPPLIES. 


® The Market 


Total 1939 sales through industrial dis- 
tributors were $873,892,000. In 1941, this 
had risen to $1,800,000,000, an increase 
of 107%, and to more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. Aver- 
age order size has increased from $17.39 
in 1939 to $40.15 in 1943 and to approxi- 
mately $35.00 in 1944 and 1945. Orders 
per day have averaged around 100. 
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Mill Supplies, with which is consoli- 
dated Industrial Selling, was established 
in 1911 as a house organ by a group of 
industrial distributors or mill-supply 
houses. Shortly thereafter it was pub- 
lished independently to serve all indus- 
trial distributors. It has been, and still is, 
the only publication addressed to indus- 
trial distributors and their salesmen ex- 
clusively. Edited for, and read by, the 
heads of these organizations and their 
salesmen since its inception, its aggres- 
sive editorial policy and close contact 
with the men in its field, have kept it 
more closely attuned to and associated 
with its readers than are most publica- 
tions of any type. 


® Editorial Staff 


MILL SUPPLIES is practically 100 
percent staff written, by well trained edi- 
tors in New York, Washington, Chicago 
and on the West Coast. While maintain- 
ing the practical, down-to-earth service 
about actual distributor operations which 
has won such a devoted following in the 
field, the editors, in the late war years 
and throughout the initial reconversion 
period, stressed the importance of and 
supplied practical guidance in planning 
and organizing their efforts to capture 
their share in the peacetime competitive 
market. Special bulletins are regularly 
prepared which highlight for the indus- 
trial distributor and his salesmen the 
shifts and changes in markets brought on 
by the war. Effective and proven meth- 
ods of salesmanagement and selling are 
made available to the sales staff of the 
distributor to help them meet the chal- 
lenge of today’s market—selling. To all 
these problems the editors are bringing to 
bear their broad experience and extensive 
sources of advanced thought in govern- 
ment and industry. 


® Theme Issues 


Each year, the Annual Products Refer- 
ence Number (13th Issue) in Mid-De- 
cember serves as the industry's buying 
guide. The convention Number in May 
teatures special editorials, and the Con- 
vention Report Number in June reports 
events there. The Annual Sales Guide 
Number in September is a recognized 
authority 


ation 


MILL SUPPLIES’ net paid circulation 
increased to 9,969 and total distribution 
to 10,999 in the June 30, 1946 A. B. C 
Statement (See chart). Of the 9,969 net 
paid reported 78.56% goes to industrial 
distributors and their salesmen and 
18.77% to manufacturers agents, manu 
facturers and their salesmen. Renewal 
rate is extremely high, averaging around 
85%. 
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THE ONLY MAGAZINE EXCLUSIVELY SERVING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS AND THEIR SALESMEN 


Since 1911, Mill Supplies has been the 
only publication serving industrial dis- 
tributors exclusively. MILL SUPPLIES 
reaches all major industrial distributors, 
usually with a number of copies per or- 
ganization. It is carefully read because it 
includes not only newsworthy data on 
selling methods, but also a great amount 
of distributors’ views and technical in- 
formation. 


® Quality 


Quality of circulation is assured by ex- 
tremely careful selection of prospects. 
That the publication serves its readers 
with complete satisfaction is indicated by 
the consistently high renewal rate, 85%. 
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° Advertising 


MILL SUPPLIES has had consistent 
increases in both advertising volume and 
number of active advertisers for many 
years (See chart). In 1945, the adver- 
tising volume averaged 240 pages per 
issue, an increase of 167% over 1939. 
The first six issues of 1946 averaged 238 
pages of advertising. Approximately 340 
manufacturers of industrial equipment, 
tools and supplies are now using MILL 
SUPPLIES regularly as a medium for 
contacting their industrial distributors. 
This represents an increase of 140% over 
1939. 

MILL SUPPLIES is published monthly 
with a thirteenth issue, the Annual Prod- 
ucts Reference Number, in Mid-Decem- 
ber. Advertising forms close the 15th of 
the month preceding date of issue. 
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© Classification of Produtts Advertised .. . 


In general, all products sold through 
distributor channels are advertised in 
MILL SUPPLIES. Among these are 
power transmission equipment, materials 
handling equipment, bench and hand 
tools, power tools and machines, taps, 
dies, reamers, drills, abrasives and grind- 
ing wheels, pipes, valves and fittings, 
pumps and compressors, iron, steel and 
non-ferrous metals, nuts, bolts, screws 
and rivets, wire rope, cordage, chain, 
mechanical rubber goods, lubricating oils 
and grease, saws and files, bearings of 
all types, leather goods and miscellaneous 
shop and maintenance equipment. 


® Marketing Aids 


High value can be attached to the au- 
thoritative marketing aids available to 
manufacturers from MILL SUPPLIES. 
The “Directory of Industrial Distribu- 
tors’ lists the name, address, telephone 
number, year established, number of per- 
sonnel, type of business, territory covered, 
type of products carried, approximate in- 
ventory and other pertinent information 
on over 2000 industrial supply houses 
throughout the country. “Industrial Dis- 
tribution and Marketing’ was prepared 
to give manufacturers a dependable yard- 
stick for setting up, improving and main- 
taining a workable sales and distribution 
plan. It contains vital statistics pertaining 
to the manufacturing industries as well 
as distributor organizations in every state 
and district. Valuable personal council by 
men long experienced in distribution is 
also available through MILL SUPPLIES. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Representatives 


CHICAGO 11 . , E. N. GRANTVEDT 
520 N. Michigan Ave Tel. Whitehall 7900 


NEW ENGLAND », a H. E. THAYER 
49 Park Pl., Meriden, Conn 


Tel. Meriden 3269-J 


PHILADELPHIA 2 
16 S. Broad St 


JOHN P. ORA 

Tel. Rittenhouse 0670 
E. J. MCOSKER 

Tel. Main 3981 


CLEVELAND 15 
1510 Hanna Bldg. 


NEW YORK 18 
330 W. 42nd St. 


. JOHN P. ORA 
Tel. Medallion 3-0700 


ATLANTA 3 


— RALPH MAULTSBY 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg 


Tel. Walnut 5778 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 . 
68 Post St. ~ 


JOHN OTTERSON 
Tel. Douglas 4600 


LOS ANGELES 14 
621 S. Hope Sr 


Roy N. PHELAN 
Tel. Michigan 3873 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 





cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 

The verified industrial distributors 
(very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of sell- 
ing, wherein it is their responsibility to 
see that their customers are supplied 
with the production and maintenance 
tools and supplies when they are needed. 


Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
organization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 


Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 

Mill Supplies says distributors pro- 
vide the following economic functions 
and facilities: 


1. Distributors help manufacturers 
effect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributo.s collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 
manufacturer and facilitates produc- 
tion planning on the part of manufac- 
turers because of the wide range of 
reserve stocks carried by distributors 
throughout the various sections of the 
country. 

2. Distributors effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The car- 
rying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 
ufacturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 


8. It has been found that distribu- 
tors effect definite selling economies for 
manufacturers because distributors’ 
salesmen cover well defined territories, 
mostly from local headquarters, and 
their cost of selling is lower than man- 
ufacturers’ field men. 


4. Distributors have the inside track 
with their local customers. They are 
intimately acquainted with the buyers 
in each plant and hence do not waste 
time, effort or money in contacting 
the proper executive at each consumer 
plant who has the authority for plac- 
ing business. 

Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trend on the part of industrial con- 
sumers to place more of their tool, 
supply and equipment requirements 
with industrial supply houses—and buy 
less from manufacturers direct. Be- 
cause distributors are carrying ample 
product stocks, more and more indus- 























Sales of Mill Supply Distributors vs. Industrial Production 
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overhead costs. Furthermore, the pur- Marine .............--.---..... 35 © 41396 
chasing department of the average in- Other transportation equipment. 11 425 
dustrial consumer prefers to centralize 1,643 266,127 
orders for many items with one or two Average sales of these agents in 


local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Another kind of industrial distribu- 
tor is manufacturers’ agents and brok- 
ers, who usually operate without 
warehouse stocks. Some of the leading 
types reported by the 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers were as follows: 


1939 were $162,000, compared with 
$496,000 for mill supply houses. Their 
operating expenses; on the other hand, 
were only 4.5 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with 16.7 per cent for indus- 
trial distributors with stocks, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 


Associations 
American Leather Belting Assn., 41 
Park Row, New York. 


American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Sales Central States Mill Supply Assn., 400 
No. $(000) r : i 
Pret TT Pte 392 61,860 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, i. : 
a gg (geneses ne), alpina a F = National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
felting, hose an packing..... ) 5,139 : ’ e 
Construction (except road) ... 40 8268 tributors’ Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
Mine and mill ~orne ain dahl ah 56 RO delphia. 
Oil well supply houses ......... 59 ,46 P ‘ 
Power plant and power trans- _ Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
MISSION ....6.....eeeeeeegess -.. 131 12,998 trjbutors’ Assn., P. O. Box 1353, Rich- 
Plumbing and heating equip- ‘ 
ment and supplies ........... 512 52,200 mond, Va. 
Publications 


[Audited and :worn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
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Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. A thirteenth 
issue, the Mid-December Buyer’s Refer- 
ence Issue, is a directory in the regular 
magazine format. Published 10th of each 
month. Forms close on 15th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 9,969; (gross), 10,990. 
Industrial distributors and employes, 
8,027; manufacturers, their agents and 
salesmen, 1,918; others, 273. Rates—l 
page, $245; 2 pages, $231; 4 pages, $225; 
6 pages, $219; 8 pages, $213; 12 pages, 
$200; 24 pages, $178. 
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Standard colors, yellow, Orange, green, 
red, blue, $40; bleed, $37.50. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages’ 324-5. 


Philadelphia Purchaser, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Phila., Inc. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x9%. Published 2nd 
Tuesday. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 Circulation, 2,566. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 40.00 22.50 
35.00 20.00 


12 60.00 
Standard color, $15.00. 
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The. editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A ckhnowledgmen f MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 
plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field. 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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Institutions 


(See also Hotels, Clubs: Hospitals; Restaurants; Schools) 
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The latest annual resurvey of the in- 
stitutional field has disclosed a postwar 
institutional market of $10,185,475,000. 
This represents a 9 per cent increase 
or $935,475,000 above the amount de- 
termined by last year’s survey. 

These studies are conducted each 
year by Institutions Magazine among 
approximately 35,000 hotels, hospitals, 
schools, colleges, restaurants, YMCA’s, 
YWCA’s, industrial cafeterias, Vet- 
erans’ hospitals and other institutions. 

This increase refiects an additional 
year’s accumulation of obsolescence, 
postponed repairs, growth of postwar 
building plans, necessary expansion of 
facilities and similar factors brought 
about by another year of restrictions 
and shortages for the past three years 
are as follows: 

The foregoing represents amounts to 
be spent for re-equipping, remodeling, 
refurnishing, expansion and new con- 
struction as soon as supplies and ma- 
terials are available and is in addition 
to operating purchases, which in a nor- 
mal year total $6,400,000,000 for equip- 
ment, maintenance and operating sup- 
plies. Together, equipment, operating 
supplies and postwar planned expendi- 
tures total $16,585,475,000. Food rev- 
enue figures recently released by the 
U. S. Government show a total of $10,- 

827,671,320 for all types of institu- 
tional food users. 

It is estimated that the $10,185,475,- 
000 for construction, remodeling and 
other improvements will be spent over 
a period of from three to five years 
after materials and supplies become 
available. Some of this work is already 
under way. This figure, according to 
detailed survey tabulations, will be al- 
located to the various operating de- 
partments on the following basis: 


% of 
Department Total Expenditure 
De cchwedooedee se 18 $ 1,833,385,500 
REL. «us } ona oboe Se 9 916,692,750 
Dining rooms ........ 7 712,983,250 


Air conditioning and 
refrigeration ........ 
Public rooms ......... 10 


3 305,564,250 
,018,547,500 


_ 


POUR conctccesoess 11 1,120,402,250 
DE, ° Gacseceaeceacee S 814,838,000 
ee MO OP UTTUTTELe 4 407,419,000 
Building exterior ..... 27 2,750,078, 250 
Other departments 3 305,564,250 

TL éenaunedseeade 100% $10,185,475,000 


Those types of institutions which 
were surveyed and which make up the 
institutional market defined as _busi- 
nesses and services whose function is 
the mass feeding and mass housing of 
individuals include the following large 
consumers: 


Hotels with 50 rooms or over..... £2 
Hospitals, registered with AMA..... 5,520 
Industrial cafeterias, serving 166 
meals or more per serving period. 2,655 
Restaurants, rated at $5,000 or more 8,426 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s (all).......... 1,556 
Colleges and schools (all public and 


private universities and larger 

Boards of Education).............-. 2,697 
Asylums, homes for blind, etc. (all). 1,730 
Selected ImGuatries ..cccccccccccvcces 4,807 
Mngineers and architects, specializ- 

aer TE GRINS 6 én ohn bscctceess 659 





Army and Navy procurement offices. 547 
CD. ccccdous en cetunesedasectsacceses 507 
Dining car systems, shipyards and 
steamship lines (all)..........+-+-- 224 
Power and gas companies (with com- J 
mercial sales departments)........ 265 
Government projects, city managers. 203 
Miscellaneous (motels, penal institu- i 
CEOMM, GOB) cccccesocccecececscooers 454 
MEE n'én 00000060 Secsho ens tsb008) 66 38,649 
Construction Costs 
An analysis from the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the expenditure for materials 
m typical non-residential construction 
contracts, totaling $1,000,000 at 1940 
prices, shows that materials account 
for $516,000 of the total cost. The re- 
maining $484,000 is spent for labor, 
profit and other expenses. The $516,- 
000 per million dollars of construction 
is spent as follows: 

Expenditures for: 


Labor at the construc- 
Seah GE 6 baccgs ceases $ 305,000 80.5% 


ree oe 516,000 51.6% 
Other expenses and 
BEGG céccvescessceevcis 179,000 17.9% 





$1,000,000 100 & 
Number of man-hours created: 
At the construction site.......... 328,000 
In mines, forests, factories, in 
transportation and in adminis- 
| A rerrrrr tis 476,000 


TOTAL (Man-Hours) ....... "$04.000 
Value of material orders placed: 
Electrical wiring and fixtures....$ 31,500 


_ 


Lumber and timber ............. 42,800 
Planing mill products ........... 34,100 
Heating and ventilating equip- 
POGUE veda cdenesackeucsseeebacsevss 52,100 
Plumbing supplies and fixtures... 36,700 
OPUGOE, GEE bade cecccedetesena 35,100 
eee 21,700 
Metal doors, windows, shutters 

GG! Be. shacndvedbacs caadscens 13,900 
Hardware, miscellaneous ........ 12,400 
Wire and wire works products... 2 .600 
Other iron and steel products.... 23,200 
Paints and varnishes ........... 5,800 
Roofing, insulation, waterproofing 13,400 
NE “OE. Conte vcudd sean setoweahs 4,100 
Brick, hollow tile, other clay 

PEE wdeeues 660 d¥000d%0%000 < 47,500 
GE  aeatenckhs scbbcvcckaetades cd 35,100 
Sand, gravel and crushed stone... 27,900 
Concrete and concrete products. 12,900 


Mazole, granite, slate, other stone 11,900 


Wall plaster and wall board..... 8,300 
Tiling, floor and wall, and ter- 
PED aketiwennseecardcedsechansna 5,800 
aS ey ee ere ee 4,100 
Fe are 33,100 
TOTAL—all materials ....... $516,000 


The over-all obvious fact presented 
by the Institutions Magazine annual 
re-survey of the institutional field is 
that the needs for institutional equip- 
ment and supplies are tremendous and 
that definite plans have been drawn 
and are being drawn to satisfy these 
needs as soon as the material situation 
permits. 


Immediate Needs 


In August, 1946, Institutions Maga- 
zine completed a supplementary survey 
showing the specific needs of hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and other seg- 
ments of the field for products bearing 
upon public health and safety. The 
following tabulation shows the imme- 
diate needs of institutions: 
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No. of % of 
Insti- Insti- 
tutions tutions 
Report- Report- 
ing ng 

Product Need Need 
iFire extinguishers ........ 4,930 13.3 
Ee: GE a ack 5 hnssscosees a 1.4 
DIO GOOED. coccccvocoececes 3,145 8.5 
Pivre GIAFMS ..cccccecsscces 2,040 5.5 
Bie GOOCRDSS cccccccccccces 2,720 7.3 
Fire hose and parts....... 3,485 9.4 
Automatic sprinkler sys- 

GOES caso wes 0402400660094 1,360 3.7 
Warning signs and signals 2,720 7.3 
Fireproof and insulating 

Pre ree 5,865 15.8 
Automatic chemical fire 

protection systems ...... 1,020 2.8 
Storage facilities for im- 

flammable and explosive 

MAMCOTIAIS ..ccccccccecccs 2,456 6.6 
Other fire fighting equip- 

RED REESE Fe 935 2.5 
Portable lights ....cccecces 2,125 5.7 
Storage batteries ......... 680 1.8 
Emergency power plants... 850 2.3 
Electric wiring and con- 

DEE. 6.cnnsennnctvctestnncs 12,495 33.7 
Lighting fixtures and 

re 15,980 43.1 
Other electrical equipment 2,890 7.8 
Exhaust systems ......... 4,925 13.3 
Refrigeration equipment . .14, 790 39.9 
Air conditioning equipment 7,820 21.1 
Refrigeration replacement 

ey ees ea 8,500 22.9 
Air conditioning replace- 

SOE EE. chain Gas dae < 2,805 7.6 
Allied cooling equipment or 

Rr ay eee ee 1,360 3.7 
PRE aueducsewkaevneeas ws 11,900 32.1 
SEN 66 00-4 cinaive'ss ten amined 5,100 13.8 
Relief valves and other 

DE 0. 05-s.c¥arcanesaens 6,630 17.9 
Other heating equipment... 2,805 7.6 
Plumbing fixtures .... .10,655 55.7 
Other plumbing equip ment 4, 505 12.1 
yo Ul erry 585 23.2 
Coe MPN hc idcceccecs 3400 9.2 
Pot and pan washers...... 3,810 6.0 
GOFURBS ORMO oc ciccccccccs 8,925 24.1 
Garbage burners .......... 3,805 6.0 
Other sanitation equip- 

WOO sa ba. tide obh nt 20eue es 1,285 3.9 
Rugs and carpets.......... 12,750 34.4 
Non-slip surfacing mate- 

SOE os i5od0) cab ehadeneds 4,250 11.5 
Non-slip maintenance ma- 

25 ¢cbaeeen sade cae 1,955 5.3 
Rubber mats, etc. ........ 6,460 17.4 
i PD. os tdsbeswneae 5,440 14.7 
i I 6.0 dinette wih em 6a keh 2,295 6.2 
PES ckhnchinuhen debate 15,555 42.0 
Paint for marking and 

safety purposes ......... 2,040 5.5 
Luminescent markers .... 1,105 3.¢ 
NO: Sec pbcrdcoccccses 4,080 11.0 
Elevator safety equipment 

— FS 6.0 
DE OUND cevaciusakdees 4,335 11.7 
We Pe ius seek woaws see 855 2.3 
Steam and air hose........ 1,190 3.2 
Roofing repair materials... 7,055 19.0 
Wall repair materials...... 5,695 15.4 
Window repair materials... 6,035 16.3 
Window screening ........ 18,275 49.3 
Construction ma- 

terials needed for struc- 

ture safety, rodent con- 

trol, fire protection, etc.. 3,910 10.5 


The statements of institutional man- 
agers in the survey indicate that hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and other seg- 
ments of the field are today serving 50 
per cent more patrons than in 1939. 

The survey found 34,850 “mentions 
of need” for fire fighting and fire pro- 
tection devices ranging from automatic 
chemical fire protection systems to 
warning signs. In addition, there were 
83,295 mentions of need for other fire 
prevention equipment such as electric 
wiring, lighting equipment, exhaust 
systems, refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

In addition to the products shown 
in the tabulation above, institutional 
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@ MAINTAINING 
@ BUILDING 
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THE $10 BILLION MASS FEEDING, MASS HOUSING FIELD 


Gigantic in scope, this mar- 
ket of big consumers represents a field of 
virtually unlimited opportunities for manu- 
facturers of all types of equipment, mainte- 
nance materials, food products, food service 
equipment, and the thousands of other items 
that are required for successful operation 
of hospitals, hotels, restaurants, schools, 
industrial cafeterias and other institutions. 
Huge in periods of normalcy, the require- 
ments of the institutional field have now 
reached tremendous proportions. 


This broad and active field is served in its 
entirety only by INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
and by INSTITUTIONS Catalog-Directory. 
These are the only publications devoted to 
all operations common to all types of in- 
stitutions. They are the only publications 
through which it is possible to reach all of 
the various segments of this field. These 
publications are generating for manufac- 
turers of institutional products and equip- 
ment responsive interest among the buyers 
and specifiers in all of the segments of the 
institutional field. 


Ever alert to means and products that 
will save labor, increase efficiency, reduce 
operating costs and improve or expand 
housing or feeding facilities, these buyers 
and specifiers are the men and women who 
leok to INSTITUTIONS Magazine and INSTI- 
TUTIONS Catalog-Directory for their prod- 
uct information. They are the men and 
women the manufacturer must reach if he 
wants to obtain a full share of this ten 
billion dollar market. 


For complete details as to how INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine and INSTITUTIONS Catalog- 
Directory can serve you to best advantage, 
Censult Your Advertising Agency or write 
direct to INSTITUTIONS Magazine, 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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managers indicated miscellaneous 
“mentions of need” as follows: Fans, 
sterilizers, switches, plates, germicidal 
lamps, motors, plugs, clock system 
repair parts, light globes, bathroom 
light fixtures, signal systems, 130 volt 
lamps, pumps, floor lamps, control 
boxes and panel boards. 

There were 17,000 mentions of need 
for equipment important in protection 
against explosions, including storage 
facilities for explosive materials, boiler 
and relief valves. 

Institutional managers wrote in the 
following additional needed items: Oil 
heating units, fans, blowers, oil burn- 
ers, radiators, convectors, steam ster- 
ilizers, pipe coverings, heater blower 
units, hot air furnaces, stoker repairs, 
stokers, forced air furnaces, gas boost- 
er heaters, temperature regulators, oil 
heating systems. 

There were 24,650 mentions of need 
for products essential to the preserva- 
tion of food (refrigeration equipment 
and parts}. 

There were 44,970 mentions of need 
for products vital to public health, 
such as plumbing fixtures, dishwashers 
and garbage cans. Specific equipment 
which institutional managers said they 
need included the following: Soil stack, 
soil pipe, surgical scrub sinks, valves, 
bath fixtures, booster heaters and 
pumps, drain pipes, stall showers, 
medicine and shower cabinets, faucets, 
copper tubing, laboratory equipment, 
chrome fittings, ash cans, scullery 
sinks,. laundry equipment, dishes, sil- 
verware, linens, garbage disposal units, 
incinerators, kitchen equipment, dish 
racks, toilet tissue, steam cookers, out- 
door garbage burners, water softeners 
and conditioners, and food conveyors. 

There were 35,760 mentions of need 
for equipment necessary to protect both 
employes and patrons against falls, 
such as non-slip surfacing materials, 
stair treads and stair rails, lumines- 
cent markers, elevators, etc. 

Rugs and carpets and furniture also 
have public safety significance in pre- 
venting falls. There were 28,305 in- 
dicated mentions of need for these 
products. 

There were 22,695 mentions of need 
for materials necessary for safety of 
structure. 

There were 18,275 mentions of need 
for the elementary protection of win- 
dow screening, which institutional 
managers appeared to have tremendous 
difficulty in obtaining. 


Food Market 


The annual market for food and food 
products in the institutional field, de- 
fined by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion from rationing records, totals $10,- 
$27,671,320 as disclosed by recently re- 
leased U. S. Government figures. This 
represents approximately 28 per cent 
of all food consumed in the United 
States. This same source shows that 
from April, 1944, to March, 1945, the 
institutional field served food to 41,- 
321,812,886 persons or at the rate of 
113,210,446 meals per day. 
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The bulk of this feeding program is 
carried on by 10 per cent of the na- 
tion’s institutions as evidenced by Gov- 
ernment figures which show that 10 
per cent of all institutions average 15,- 
000 or more meals per month. An eat- 
ing place with 17 tables (4 persons per 
table) is capable of serving 15,000 
meals per month based upon 3 meals 
per day, 30 days per month, and an 
average turnover of 2% meals per seat 
per meal period. It should be empha- 
sized that in this 10 per cent group 
each institution serves at least 15,000 
meals per month. ‘The average and the 
majority, of course, serve many more 
meals than this minimum number. 


By actual ration counts, the 10 per 
cent referred to in the foregoing served 
1,363,380,310 persons during the month 
of December, 1942. This is at the rate 
of 43,980,010 persons per day. It is 
equal to 39 per cent of all meals served 
in the institutional field or approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of all meals served 
in the United States. 


In other words, 10 per cent of the in- 
stitutions served 39 per cent of all 
meals in the institutional field or 11 
per cent of all meals consumed in the 
United States. Stated in still another 
way, approximately one out of every 
three people in the United States eats 
one meal each day in an institution. 


It has been pointed out that the rea- 
son institutions are responsible for the 
consumption of 28 per cent of all food 
consumed in the United States is that 
the average individual served in an in- 
stitution receives more food than the 
average individual served in the home. 


General statistics on the market for 
food contain the following data: 

“Approximately 55 per cent of all 
frozen food products in the United 
States is consumed in the institutional 
field.” 


“In the 1935-39 period, 16,303,000,- 
000 pounds of meat were consumed an- 
nually by civilians.” American Meat 
Institute. 


“In 1938, total production of quick 
frozen foods was 169,000,000 pounds. 
In 1943, total production of quick 
frozen foods was 960,000,000 pounds. 
In 1944, an increase of 25 per cent over 
1943 was estimated.” The Food Packer. 

“Production of salad dressings, may- 
onnaise and related products in 1940 
was 43,000,000 gallons. In 1943, pro- 
duction was 47,800,000 gallons, having 
a value of $71,000,000.” Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


“The wholesale value of meat packed 
in the United States in 1939 was $2,- 
648,325,552. The dollar value of bread 
and other bakery products (except bis- 
cuit, crackers, and pretzels) manufac- 
tured in 1939 was $1,211,395,278. The 
dollar value of flour and other grain 
mill products produced in 1939 was 
$649,943,088.” Census of Manufactures 
(1939). 


“Public consumption of cocoa in 1940 
was 728,950,284 pounds. In 1940, im- 
ports of coffee into the United States 


totalled 2,053,082,000 pounds. In 1940, 
imports of tea into the United States 
totalled 98,962,516 pounds.” U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“There were 10,319,000 pounds of 
lard consumed in May, 1945. This is at 
the rate of 123,828,000 pounds of lard 
consumed per year.” Department of 
Commerce. 

“There were 1,673,110,000 pounds ef 
creamery butter produced in 1943. Raw 
and refined sugar consumption in the 
United States in 1940 was 7,628,533,000 
tons. (Figure includes canners’ and 
food processors’ consumption of su- 
gar.)” U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“The dollar value of canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables (including 
canned soups) processed in 1939 was 
$587,343,024.” Census of Manufactures 
(1939). 

“In 1943, there were 112,000,000 
pounds of dehydrated soups manufac- 
tured, of which 50,000,000 went into 
civilian channels.” The Food Packer. 

“The Veterans Administration is cur- 
rently adding to its facilities 500,000 
beds to care for World War II Vet- 
erans.” Generali Hines, Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

“General hospitals cost on an aver- 
age of $6,000 per bed. Tuberculosis 
hospitals cost on an average of $4,000 
per bed. Nervous and mental hospitals 
average $2,500 per bed.” “The Publics’ 
Investment in Hospitals,” by C. Rufus 
Rorem (University of Chicago Press). 

“Existing hotels in the United States 
are in need of $28,000,000 worth of 
furniture,” Survey of the American 
Hotel Association, 

“In addition to meals served to the 
public, hotels in 1940 served 296,012 
meals to employees daily, or 106,044,- 
380 meals to employees annually.” U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946.] 





CCA 
Institutions, Magazine, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 
11%x13%. Type page, 10%x13%. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 27th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 1946, 
41,869; (gross), 43,499. Hotels, 8,399; hos- 
pitals, 5,520; schools and colleges, 2,697; 
restaurants, 8,426; industrial cafeterias, 


supply agents, 1,123; 


2,655; wholesalers, 
industries 


engineers and architects, 659; 


and their agents, 4,807; Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s, 1,556; county and city insti- 
tutions, 1,730; others, 2,330. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $950.00 $560.00 $320.00 
6 845.00 500.00 280.00 
12 715.00 450.00 250.00 


Standard red, $150; bleed, $60. 
For additional data see pages 328-9 











Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 
1945. Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates per page—1 page, $505; 
% page, $290; 4 pages, $475; 8 pages, 
$435; 12 pages, $410. 

Standard re&, $150 per page, only unit 
accepted; bleed, $60. Additional discount 
for use with Institutions Magazine. 

For additional data see pages 4-5. 
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Insurance 





Life, fire and casualty insurance 
companies paid losses of $5,069,024,750 
in 1945, according to The National Un- 
derwriter. Life insurance companies 
returned $3,116,979,219 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries; fire, $829,926,710, 
and casualty and surety $1,122,118,829. 
All figures were larger than in 1944, 

Life insurance payments in 1945, by 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, amounted to $3,116,979,219, an 
increase of $200,258,530 over 1944. 
Death claims rose to $1,438,616,126, the 
largest amount ever paid in one year; 
accidental death benefit payments in- 
creased $3,298,866 to $23,655,815, the 
death benefits summing up to 46.9 per 
cent of total payments. 

Matured endowments increased $47,- 
695,976 to a high of $495,524,377; an- 
nuity payments also reached a new 
high of $210,615,395, increasing $12,- 
307,018 over 1944; disability payments 
showed the first increase in five years, 
totaling $110,691,172 for a gain of $3,- 
145,692; surrender payments amount- 
ing to $296,996,708 were $9,756,694 
higher, the first increase in seven years. 
Dividends paid to policyholders were 
$540,879,626, increasing $46,410,832. 
These payments to policyholders 
amounted to 53.1 per cent of the total 
paid. 

Payments to beneficiaries totaled 
$1,462,271,941, increasing $80,942,318 
for the year; policyholder payments of 
$1,654,707,278 were $119,316,212 high- 
er. Throughout the year an average 
of $8,539,669 was paid each day by 
life insurance companies, of which $4,- 
006,224 went to beneficiaries and $4,- 
533,445 to policyholders. 


Insurance in force reached $169,391,- 
820,795 at the end of 1945, showing an 
increase of $7,148,492,357 over 1944. 
Ordinary stood at $116,374,533,345, in- 
creasing $7,411,352,082; industrial in- 
creased $1,436,116,722 to $29,189,990,- 
419 while group insurance, due to 
reconversion in industry decreased $1,- 
698,976,447 to $23,827,247,031; there 
were many cancellations of group con- 
tracts after the war’s end. Insurance 
in force has doubled in 19 years. 

Despite the sharp drop in new group 
business after V-J Day, there was a 
small increase in new business as a 
whole, amounting to $29,120,040 for a 
total of $21,599,520,828 in the year. 
Premium income continued to rise and 
totaled $5,583,599,851, an increase of 
$395,059,117. This was over five times 
the amount invested in life insurance 
in 1918, while the per capita invest- 
ment has increased 282 per cent. As- 
sets reached $49,634,705,914, being $4,- 
076,130,316 higher than the year 
before; there are now $293 of assets 
for every thousand of insurance in 
force compared to $216 per thousand 
in 1918. In the four war years, insur- 
ance in force gained $33,471,010,739; 
life insurance companies have paid out 


$11,653,448,477, their assets have in- 
creased $14,539,425,305 and $19,769,- 
983,560 has been invested in life in- 
surance. 


Fire, Casualty 


Fire insurance companies had 1945 
net premiums of $1,707,356,669, pay- 
ing out $829,926,710, including adjust- 
ing expenses. 

Most stock fire insurance companies 
handle accessory lines which provide 
about 45 per cent of their net pre- 
miums, These lines include motor ve- 
hicle, ocean marine, tornado, inland 
navigation, aircraft, sprinkler leakage, 
hail on growing crops and water dam- 
age. Net premiums from these lines in 
1945 were $627,717,684, while $671,- 
028,324 came from fire insurance. 

Casualty and surety companies had 
1945 net premiums of $2,167,393,820, 
with losses of $1,122,118,821 or 51.8 
per cent, including adjusting expenses. 

Automobile insurance accounted for 
$359,230,527 of 1945 casualty and sure- 
ty net premiums, a slight gain over 
1944, 


Associations 


Actuarial Society of America, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John St., New York. 


American Life Convention, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents, 
165 Broadway, New York. 


National Assn. of Accident and ~ 
Health Underwriters, 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Nationak Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John St., New York. 


National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. 
Ohio St.; Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Accident and Health Review, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; Est. 1907. Pub- 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, non-insurance, 





13-2. Circulation, 7,684. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 540.00 290.00 190.00 
12 1,000.00 540.00 360.00 

Bleed, $5. 





@ 


Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave., 
Kankakee, Ill. Published by Shirley E. 
Moisant. Est. 1928. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7%x9 Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,812; (gross), 2,000. Agents and 
brokers, 1,021; companies, officers, man- 
agers, etc., 289; adjusters, raters, etc., 
99; field men, 221; others, 188. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $ 50.00 30.00 20.00 
12 45.00 27.00 18.00 





American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. Est. 1903. Official pub- 
lication National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Subscription other than 
members, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close one week preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 21,017, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
12 180.00 99.00 72.00 
26 158.00 87.00 63.00 
135.00 75.00 55.00 


52 
Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 





American Insurance Digest & Insurance 
Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., ne J 
11. Published by Wadsworth Pub. o. 
Est. 1853. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 65x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,957. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.00 
52 60.00 32.50 17.50 
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Best’s Insurance News (Fire and Casual- 
ty Edition), 75 Fulton St., New York 7, 
Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 
1899. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 15,283. Rates, 
one edition— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 135.00 $ 85.00 

6 195.00 118.00 74.00 
158.00 95.00 60.00 


12 . 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Best’s Insurance News (Life Edition), 75 
Fulton St., New York 7. Published 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1899. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation, 6,350. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 132.00 79.00 48.00 


12 120.00 72.00 42.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by The National 
Underwriter Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$1.60. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, non-insurance, 13-2. 
Circulation, 7,960; (gross), 8,181, Insur- 
ance agents, brokers and solicitors, 7,724; 
insurance companies and officials, 463; 
others, 121. Rates— 





Times 1 Page ay ay Fy % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 

6 90.00 50.00 37.50 

12 $3.34 45.00 31.25 
Bleed, $5. 





Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7. Published by Eastern Un- 
derwriter Co., Inc, Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%4x12. Published Friday. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 3,811. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $182.00 $121.00 $ $5.00 
12 110.92 74.00 50.42 
26 93.08 62.12 37.23 
52 79.12 50.04 32.58 
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eee = lowa. yO ag + Dallas 1, Tex. Published by Graphic Pub. 

tion, $2. rim size, 84x ype page, Co. Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. Type 

7x9%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. page, 9x12. Published every other Fri- Local Agent, The, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 
2. Published by Commerce Pub, Co. Est. 


Fraternal Field, 814 American Bldg., Insurance Graphic, Southland Life Bldg., @ 




















Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rates— day. Forms close week prec. Agency dis- “. 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,383. Rates— 1929. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 
1 $3 55.00 $ 32.00 $18.75 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Xil. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
if 51.00 29.80 td.s0 1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
12 48.00 26.60 15.00 13 70.00 42.00 24.00 Circulation, 8,433; (gross), 8,847. Insur- 

26 65.00 35.00 21.00 ance agents, brokers and_ solicitors, 
eat 1 Monit 537 Powers Bldg . 8,173; others, 261. Rates— 
raterna Meonttor, -_ 

Rochester 4, N. Y. Est. 1890. Subscription, Insurance Index, P. O. Box 1738, Louis- 7's gisste % Page 4 Fage 

$1.50. Trim size, 8%x1l1l1%. Type page, ville 4, Ky. Published by Insurance In- 6 110.00 60.00 40.00 

7x10. Published Ist Forms close 20th. dex, Inc. Est. 1870. Subscription, $3. Trim 12 100.00 55.00 35.00 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— size, 10x14. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 

Times 1 Page % Page 7). eee eee, eee ce 2, ee a eee 
1 $ 6000 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 discounts, 15-0. Rates— Mutual Underwriter, 537 Powers Bldg., 

= — —— _ Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rochester 4, N. Y. Published by Mutual 

Industrial Salesman, The, 420 E. Fourth 1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.80 Underwriter Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 

St., Cincinnati 2, O. Published by The 6 134.40 82.80 49.20 $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Nat'l Underwriter Co. Est. 1932. Sub- 12 120.00 76.00 43.40 Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 

scription, $1.25. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type Bleed, $10. discount, 15% on new business. Rates— 
age, 7x10. Published 2ist. Forms close Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

st. Agency discount, 15% non-insur- [Insurance Magazine, Ridge Bidg., Kan- 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 

ance. Rates— “oe : sas City, Mo. Published by Financial 

Times | Page + Page 4 Page publications, Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription, 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 $1. Published Life Ins. 10th. Local &® 
6 90.00 18.33 aoa agents Ist. Forms close, Life ins., 25th 


us o.5S occa ® preceding. Local agents, 15th preceding. The National Underwriter (Other than 
—_ 7 teak ‘ : Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation Life), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
John St. New York 7. Life Edition, 2,514. Local Agents’ Edi- Published by National Underwriter Co. 


Insuranee, 116 












































Published by The Insurance Press. Est. tion, 2,318. Rates, each edition— Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
1931. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 10%x13. Type page, 9%x12. Published 
Type page, 7%x9% Published 15th 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 Thursday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Forms close list Agency discounts, 15-0 6 80.00 45.00 28.00 Agency discounts, non-insurance, 13-2. 
on new business Circulation, 3,676 12 65.00 38.00 22.00 Circulation, 11,648; (gross), 11,822. In- 
Rates . ™ surance companies, officials, executives 
Times 1 Page % Pagé % Page and home office employes, 1,323; travel- 
: +398 +4 Bp + vaee 4 ing field men, 1,540; local agents, bro- 
4 . The Insurance Record, Texas Bank Bldg., kers and solicitors, 7,378; adjusters and 
= — — $00.00 Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Insurance Tiers, 1,244; others, 322. Rates— 
Record Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Insurance Advocate (Fire Casualty and rjm size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 1 $ 215.00 $ 125.00 $ 70.00 
Life Ins.), 123 William St. New York. jished Thursday. Forms close 2 weeks 13 1,870.00 1,165.00 700.00 
Published by Roberts Pub. Co. Est. 1889. prey. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 26 2,735.00 1,870.00 1,250.00 
Subscription. $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type tion, 3,473; (gross), 3.575. Ins. agents, 5 5,185.00 2,735.00 1,870.00 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms prokers, 2,701: ins. co. officers, 405; field Bleed, $65. 
weve Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. men, 186: others, 229. Rates 
ates— Times 1 Page % Page %P 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 95.00 $ 50. So $2780 
1 $ 150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 12 75.00 40.00 22.50 j 
12 1,200.00 665.00 390.00 26 65.00 35.00 20.00 The National Underwriter (Life Insur 
26 2,150.00 1,215.00 715.00 ane ae —— ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
52 3,600.00 2,210.00 1,300.00 Chicago, 4. Est. 1897. Subscription, $4. 
a me @® Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. 
Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 
York 7. Published by Broker-Age, Inc. Insurance Salesman, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N. day. Agency discounts, non-insurance, 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, Meridian St., Indianapolis 6. Published by 13-2. Circulation, 8,677; (gross), 8,822. 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th The Rough Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Sub- Agents and brokers, 3,246; general 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type ones. 3,816: companies, 1,118; others 
Rates— page, 7x10. Published Ist. “Forms close 78. Rates—same as preceding. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12th. Agency discount (except on insur- Bleed, $5. 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 ance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th fol- 
6 64.17 36.67 27.50 lowing insertion, 10% after. Circulation, Northwest Agency Bulletin, 744 Dexter 
12 58.34 33.34 25.00 30,655; (gross), 31,264. Life insurance Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. Published 
Color, 100%; bleed, 25% agents, 29,078; general agents, 1,331; by Washington Ass’n. of Insurance 
oars. ~_ paates 1. me u Page Agents, and Oregon Insurance Agents. 
Insurance Broker & Buyer, 166 W. Jack- = $260 00 $140.00 s‘72.50 Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. Published by 6 7990 00 "120.00 63.75 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms _ close 
Roger W. Budlong. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 12 200 00 110,00 60 00 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
tion, Ss Khe oe. ie Type pare. Be: nse tee owe 1,156. Rates— 
7x10. ublishe Ist. orms close 5th. Tim 1P e 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St.., 1 - $ i * ne +} e500 
Times i Page % Page % Page New York 18. Published by and official 6 50.60 34.75 18.25 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 organ of The National Association of Life 19 44.00 30.25 16.50 
6 110.00 65.00 45.00 gg dpe mig saotnun & yg oe : “ 
3. rim . . ’ 
13 » Tee 60.00 40.00 Fo; pun ee..® Bx1l 4. Type Page, T4X werthwest Insurance, 613 Nat'l Bildg.. 
Color, 50 Bleed, $1.00. ublished ist. Forms close 15th. Mi 
* a nneapolis 2, Minn. Published by North- 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 34, 
Insurance Exchange Magazine, 175 W. 5&1. Rates— be my iy wd oe Lt age 
Jackson Blvd,, Chicago 4. Published by — a conte Ray # Fage 7%x10%. Published 20th. Forme ‘close 
Nat'l Underwriter Co. Est. 1931. Sub- 6 vie oe 95.00 $ 52. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 12 65. 0 -00 tion, 3.450. Rates— “ : 
2nd Tuesday Forms close Friday. ~ 165.00 90.00 50.00 r 9% . 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation Times 1 Page Page % Page 
6.632. Rates Life Insurance Courant, 613 S. Maple 1 aes 00 55.00 $ 30.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Flit- 6 0.00 45.00 25.00 
1 $120.00 $ 70.0 $ 40.0 craft, Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. 12 80. 00 35.00 20.00 
ty 540.00 290.00 150.00 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
12 1,000.00 540.00 275.00 Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency Northwest Insurance News, combined 
-_ discounts, none. Circulation, 4,370. Rates with Pacific Insurance Review of Seattle, 
for non-life company adv.— Henry Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. Published 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page by Northwest Insurance News Co. Est. 
1 $149.51 $ 85.87 $ 49.32 1912. oe tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Insurance Field, 324 W. Liberty St., 6 125.27 71.94 41.32 Type pa ge, 7 x10. Published 1st. Forms 
Louisville 1, Ky. Est. 1899. Subscription, 12 115.00 66.06 37.94 close 24th. Agency discounts, non-insur- 
Fire and Casualty Edition, $3; Life Edi- ; —— — - — ance advertising, 15-2. Rates— 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
7x10. Fire and Casualty Edition pub- &@ 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
lished Thursdays; Life Edition published 12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Fridays. Forms close Monday preceding. Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St., St. Color, $10. 
Awency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Life ponte Be ach — an 
Edition, 5.204; (gross), 6510. Agents. ub. oO. t. . ubscription, .50. 

brokers, solicitors, 4,141: general agents. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Pacific Insurance, 558 Sacramento St., 
846: companies and employes, 361; others. lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- $80 Francisco 11. Published by John 
67. Fire and Casualty Edition, 5,680; counts, 15-0, Circulation, 11,735; (gross), Harris. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim 
(gross), 6.990, Agents, brokers, so- 12,175. Life insurance agents, brokers ‘Size, 8%x11%. Type page, 0 #=10. Pub- 
licitors, 4,797: companies, officials and and solicitors, 10,884; general agents, (JiShed Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
employes, 639; field men, 155: others, 330. 628; companies and office employes, 79; ‘iscounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,250. Rates— 





Rates, either edition— others, 281. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $120.00 $ 66.00 $ 36.00 
1 $150.00 $ 81.00 $ 55.00 1 $185.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 3 a36 00 62.70 34.00 
12 105.00 58.50 40.00 6 145.00 90.00 53.00 08.00 59.50 32.50 
52 75.00 43.50 30.00 12 125.00 76.00 45.00 doles. 15%: bleed, 15%. 
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The Pacific Northwest Underwriter, 
Northern Life Tower, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Published by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 on non-company space. Circulation, 
2,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 





Rough Notes, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N. Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. Published by 
Rough Notes o., Inc. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
Oth. Agency discount, 12%-0 on other 
than insurance company accounts. Circu- 


lation, 11,610; (gross), 12,434. Agents, 

brokers and solicitors, 10,959; companies, 

general agents, etc., 592; traveling field 

men, 680. Rates- 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.00 
6 137.50 7e.30 36.10 
12 125.00 65.65 32.80 





Southern Insurer, 632 Barone St., New 
Orleans. Est. 1883. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 

6 95.00 50.00 37.50 
12 90 00 45.00 22.50 


Seectates Life Insurance in Action, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim sige, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 145.00 80.00 48.00 
12 130.00 75.00 40.00 
Bleed, $30. 
—~ 
CCA 


Spectator Property Insurance Review, 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. Published by Chilton Co. 3st. 1868. 
Trim size, 8%4%x11%4. Type page, 7x10. 
Published twice a month. Agency dis- 
count, 15% on business originated by 
agency. Cash discount, none. Circulation, 
Dec., 1945, 8,584; (gross), 8,974. Agents, 


6,434; brokers and insurors, 932; home 
office, 618; other, 472. Rates— 





Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 170.00 $100.00 $ 57.00 
13 118.00 70.00 39.00 
26 100.00 58.00 35.00 
Bleed, $30. 
The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston 10. 


Published by the Standard Pub. Co. Est. 
1872. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday, Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 2,617. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 60.00 $ 30.00 
12 62.50 33.33 18.33 
26 52.90 28.85 15.38 
52 48.08 26.44 14.42 





Underwriters’ Report, 405 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 9x12. Issued 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, non-insurance, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 3,502. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 ar 7 00 $ 79.20 $ 46.20 
13 92. 61.05 35.64 
26 79. 20 46.20 30.36 
52 66.00 39.00 23.10 





Underwriters’ Review, 527 7th St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. Est. 1893. Published by 
Underwriters’ Review Co. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
Dec., 1945, 4,248; (gross), 4,887. Insurance 
agents, brokers and solicitors, 4,149; in- 
surance companies, general agents, etc., 
228; others, 17. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 6 Page 4% Page 
1 $135.00 7 85.00 $ 55.00 

6 95.00 65.00 40.00 
80.00 60.00 35.00 


12 
Color, $60; bleed, $30. 





United States Review, 500 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Published by the U.S. 
Review Pub Co. Est. 1868. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 150.00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
12 1,200.00 715.00 388.00 
26 2,200.00 1,192.00 646.00 
52 3,600.00 1,950.00 1,056.00 
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Weekly Underwriter, 116 John St., New 
York 7. Published by the Underwriter 
Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1859 Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0 on new 
business. Circulation, 3,676. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 150.00 80.00 $ 40.00 
12 1,140.00 600.00 300.00 
a 2,080.00 1,170.00 600.00 
3,640.00 2,080.00 1,170.00 

dapea $50. 





Western Underwriter, 544 Market S8t., 
San Francisco 4. Published by Pacific 
Underwriter Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, non-insur- 
ance, 13-2. Circulation, 1,400. Rates— 





Times 1 Page ly Page \% Page 

1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 35.00 

6 500.00 250.00 170.00 

12 900.00 450.00 300.00 
CANADA 





Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Jardine 
& Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst and 15th. Forms close. 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1945, 4,351. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 

6 by 00 40.00 22.60 
12 00 35.00 20.00 
Hy 00 32.00 17.50 


24 
Color, $25. 





Life Underwriters’ News, 159 Bay St., 
Toronto 1. Published by The Life Un- 
derwriters Assn. of Canada. Bst. 1911. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1945, 
4,775. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 

55.00 30.00 17.50 

50.00 27.50 16.00 


12 
Color, $35; bleed, $6. 








JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 
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[CAUSE jewelry stores specialize in small, 
portable “quality” articles exquisitely de- 

signed for personal or home use—durable 
articles representing not only the ultimate in 
modern design but also the ultimate in gra- 
cious living—articles which young and old 
in all stations want most after obtaining the 
bare necessities of life—manufacturers of all 
such articles should give heed to the pres- 
tige-advantage of jewelry-trade distribution. 

The jewelry business does not comprehend 
@st “jewelry” which divides into: (1) plati- 
num-diamond jewelry, (2) karat-gold jew- 
elry. (3) medium-&-low-priced jewelry. It 
includes also: WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER- 
WARE (both STERLING and PLATE), and 
NOVELTIES (which have a surprisingly ela- 
borate break-down). In addition, because the 
public has learned to look to jewelry stores 
for “precious things” closely associated with 
precious metals and precious stones, jewelry 
stores have become headquarters for fine 
china; fine glassware; trophies; fine toilet- 
ware; cigarette lighters; optical goods;, small 
electrical appliances including portable radios 
and phonographs; high grade fountain pens 
and mechanical pencils; “quality"’ hand bags, 
purses, billfolds, and other small leather 
goods; stationery especially invitation and 
announcement stationery; greeting cards; 
perfumes; “quality” giftwares in general. 

If it's small, durable, portable, and of good 
quality, if it is artistically designed for either 
personal or home-use, it is merchandise 
which alert, well-trafficked jewelry stores 
everywhere are seeking. 

That the “jewelry business” is of substan- 
tial proportions is evident from the fact that 
1945 federal excise tax receipts indicate 
total retail sales of “Jewelry, Etc."" exceed- 
ing $1,500,000,000! See graph above 

For the first half of 1946 sales are 22% 
greater than for the first half of 1945! 

Only one journal covers completely the 
retail jewelry trade, cultivation of which has 
brought success to scores of prominent ad- 
vertisers. This journal is Natronat Jeweter, 
colloquially known as ns, a monthly con- 
trolled-circulation journal which is first in 
circulation, first in advertising volume, first 
in replies to keyed advertisements—a journal 
of maximum size to fit the pocket, the 12-time 
page-rate of which is only $5.00 per thousand! 

ny is published on the plausible assumption 
that nobody will “throw away” a good pub- 
lication just because it's free. Having forged 
its way to the top in the jewelry-publication 
field. nz year after year continues in the No. 
1 position because materials, typography, and 
press-work are the best and because infinite 
pains are taken in gathering and selecting 
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Logical Outlets, therefore, for Small, Duratle, 
Portalle, Well-Designed, ‘ ‘Quality’ ’ Articles 
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Sales of jewelry-store merchandise at retail 
in 1945, as measured by Excise Tax Receipts 


Shows 
exceeded $1,500,000,000—an all-time “high.” 


Jewelry stores are recognized headquarters 


for small, durable, portable, “quality’”-articles 
for either personal or home use. 
e 


~ a aman 








jewelry-trade news of real importance and 


in presenting it in concise, understandable, 
readable form. 290% 





















For details write or ‘phone nearest office. Since 1941 nz’s total Year 
number of paid dis- 


NJ play advertising Ending 


pages has almost 


[NATIONAL JEWELER] tripled. In number / 
— of paid display ad- June 46 
CCA vertising pages, NJ 
now has led all 
531 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 5, Illinois jewelry publica- 
Telephone Harrison 0300 tions for 742 con- 


secutive years. 


Publisher George Engelhard (President) 2 : oe as 
ooming a 
Editor Francis R. Bentley (Secretary) "3°8 non Fl pase Mews 
Associate Editor R.H.Zelke store coverage, NIJ 
Associate Editor Tom Fleming ony me ——~ 
; ‘ - oublin an 
Advertising Manager Irving G. Jensen srebling nate ug 


NEW YORK OFFICE schedules. 


1756 International Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
Harry J. Bromley (Vice-President) 
Jack Carling 
Architectural Consultant Charles S. Telchin 

Telephone Circle 6-2567 Year 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE E di 
4 Weybosset Square, Providence 3, R.I. n ing 


Herman T. Pierik June ‘Al 
Telephone Gaspee 1568 


100% 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
915 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Fred J. Wright Co. 
Telephone Chestnut 1965 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 





























240% 
$1,994,979,589 
220% 
$1.321,612,606 
200% 
120% 
Retail Jewelry Sales Volume 
“on 
1929-1945 
140% 
20% 
$5346 289 000 $549 000.000 

Figures for 1945 ond 1944 (efter Apeil 1) . 

based on collections ot 20%, and 1942- 

43 ond 1944 (te April 1) on 10% Excise 

Tax on Jewelry. Previews yeorly totals 

Esnmeted by Department of Commerce. 

NJ CHART 
i. i A. i i J 
rr ea 942 1945 1944 1945 











As measured by excess tax receipts 
of $204,157,000, total retail sales of 
jewelry-store merchandise in 1945 were 
$1,594,978,000. This was 20 per cent 
above 1944. New peaks have been es- 
tablished for seven consecutive years. 

During the first half of 1946, sales 
were 25 per cent above the comparable 
1945 period. 

The jewelry industry was among the 
first to be released from most wartime 
material and _ production controls. 
Usage restrictions on gold, silver and 
platinum ended with or soon after V-J 
Day, and by mid-1946 the only metal 
still under control was tin, which is 
of minor importance in the manufac- 
ture of jewelry. 

By Sept. 1 the only important arti- 
cles of jewelry-store merchandise still 
under price-control were Swiss watches, 
clocks, plated flatware, low-priced 
fountain pens and mechanical pencils, 
electrical appliances, luggage, radios 
and phonographs. The following had 
been freed from price control: Jewelry 
of all kinds, American jeweled watches, 
sterling flatware, sterling and plated 
hollowware, toiletware, cigarette light- 
ers, fountain pens and metal pencils 
ornamented with precious metals. 

By districts, 1945 sales were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


% of 

Total 
Now Teste Bebe cc ccccccccctscscs 9 
Middle Atlantic States...............- 27 
South Atlantic'States.............006. 12 
East North Central States............ 20 
East South Central States............ 4 
West North Central States........... s 
West South Central States........... 6 
Mountain States 2... cccccccccccccccess 3 
y. 2 Rk a err 11 


Vitality of the retail jewelry trade is 
best illustrated by the fact that be- 


tween September, 1943 and March, 
1945 the total number of stores in- 
creased from 22,952 to 23,346 despite 
the military draft, merchandise short- 
ages, and other wartime handicaps. 
The March, 1945 total is only 460 below 
March, 1942. These figures are tab- 
ulated from the March, 1945 Refer- 
ence Book issued by Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade (the Dun & Bradstreet of the 
jewelry trade). 


Retailer-Classification 1945 1942 
Cees DOGG 00 civcissaasese 13,800 12,985 
CHeGRE SEWERS § ccccccsessidace 2,939 3,193 


Retail & Special-Order Jlrs... 524 529 
Retail Jirs. & Pawnbrokers... 686 











Retail Jirs. & Optometrists... ro 30 
DEE | stesvnnctaetansstede 3,723 4,812 
Repairers & Optometrists.... 238 284 
Optometrists & Opticians..... 2,923 2,957 
Department Stores .......... 743 768 
Drums & JOWEY. .ccccccecccce 329 369 
Precious Stones ...ccccccececs 17 3 
CREED cahccsbhncenconencetucces 6 7 
Mise. & Jewelry (Variety).... 515 510 
Branch Stores (Chain)....... 1,123 1,035 
Wholesale & Retail........... 193 160 
Retail & Manufacturing...... 40 23 
Total Retailers .......sceee- 27,864 28,351 

sess pawnbrokers, optome- 

trists, drug, and “variety” 
SUNG cove cvcinssseveseseces 4,518 4,522 
23,346 23,806 


Manufacturing and wholesale 
branches of the trade were reported 
as follows: 








Wholesaler-Classification 1945 1942 
General Jewelry ........sse08:. 1,124 756 
“TP SOOT” cccccanndece 95 79 
Wholesale and Manufacturers 23 30 
BEEWEPWETO Seccccconccceceseace 35 36 
CED a otwes 060¥0nssebeenbnees 8 9 
DED <s4n0n0006¢t60e0enes 561 492 
Imitation Stones ........s+++:. 14 13 
Precious Stones ........s+see. 122 123 
Semi-Precious Stones ........ 32 20 
WE eedaeaadéeescoussneces 199 139 
We Gd icecancueetaces 13 7 
... ££) err 8 4 
Optical Goods 240 228 
EE. 66004649 co00nee 192 191 
Miscellaneous 83 142 
Manufacturers’ Agents ....... 15 22 
DD §$Sidoedcecasetecnends 141 182 

Total Wholesalers ......... 2,905 2,473 
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Manufacturer-Classification 


CE once 64946008000Se604 ,159 872 
Manufacturing and Wholesale 41 34 
CGE ssacsancddhecacdecesabans 17 18 
Diamond Cutters ..........6.5- 110 64 
PONS ONG PONCIS .cccccccscces a 5 
Boxes and Displays........... 19 3 
Materials and Findings....... 61 2 
DT scbaccesbebsoscouns 79 93 
We, ianwicosedovennsccéecs 7 6 
oo eee ee 51 45 
WL CEE” sicvceccssason 29 28 
CE GED 0006604044 b00008 77 74 
DE stthedinas ceendeSeenine 67 59 
POs ccunccesesceeds 167 466 
ED 9.66065 nadhoensese eee 286 301 








Total Manufacturers ....... 2,174 2,070 


Production 


Some leading classifications of clocks 
and watches produced in 1939, the last 
year in which a Census of Manufac- 
tures was made, were: 


No. Value 
(000) $(000) 
Clocks, complete ...cscocces 15,896 22,870 
Electric clocks ........... ,938 10,451 
Alarm clocks, except elec- 
Ge 6onenucahoe<esheenees ,071 8,934 
Clock movements, made for 
SRES GOPBTRURT occcccccees ,324 1,587 
Watches, movements and 
parts, except cases........ 52,053 
Cases, solid gold, platinum 
or silver: 
STE stsitevscusbuuenéades 69 682 
...lU = r 121 842 
De EE pb cneswencesee nae 372 
Gold-filled: 
TE chika tes dedewedtadaads 970 2,158 
WEES, Sinan od vuusene dee 1,286 1,623 
Not specified ..........:: ote 111 
Watches, movements, and 
EE And aed a wend oak dik ned os 52,053 
Jeweled watches and move- 
PK wthcbdcahebdetbiaceas 4,085 43,104 


Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
2.7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
these major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
635,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
ternal, college and school jewelry and 
emblems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 


Silverware production was divided as 
follows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
silver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
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Excise Taxes by Fiscal Years 








1945 1944 1942 
Ala. 1,894,906.54 1,197,854.37 386,444.04 
Alaska 166,081.15 13,936.80 50,950.56 
Ariz. 785,920.61 519,652.28 138,412.33 
Callf, 21,365,145.27 12,853,575.18) 3.576,712.67 
Colo. 1,700,725.20 1,071,227.40 311.926.28 
Conn 2,507 ,941.02 1,648,: : 757,450.45 
Del 332,211.59 202,755.: 72,071.60 
D.C. 2,154,976.44 1,253,512.96 582,249.37 
Fla 3,317,859.89 1,957,438.97 603,699.89 
Ga 3,130,451.098 1,793,873.50 559 670.43 
Hawaii 2,207,902.46 1,314,216.34) 406,968.53 
Idaho 556,225.79 300,968.13 88,521.02 
i 14,1258,643.38 $823,821.55) 4,123,223.43 
Ind 1,355,569.50 2,779,804.34) 1,001,663.46 
lowa 2,032,398.75 1,193,906.45 148,650.43 
Kans, 1,728,931.78 1,085,579.65 292,281.64 
Ky 1,618,366.12 926,498.75 389,932.74 
la 2.709,708.81 1,698,.717.61 488,133.67 
Maine 597,834.23 397,859.78 144,957.40 
Md 2,814,799.7 3,501,137.19 801,527.42 
Mass 6,487, 264.66 4,.055,111.13) 1,711,822.01 
Mich. 8,387 374.00 5,147,417.60| 1,766,120.84 
Minn 2, 808,727.90 1,651,417.60 663,745.56 
Miss 885,519.55 542,395.38 182,172.64 
Mo 1,.391,204.09  2,920,133.17|) 1,136,986.66 
Mont 107,994.24 229,708.66 86.098.24 
Nebr. 1,158,445.02 689,747.87 214,452.68 
Nev 250,343.19 161,689.14 41,949.84 
Ni 314,417.92 189,014.62 84,500.36 
NJ 1,193,444.52 2,749,173.62) 1,176,241.61 
N.M 568 366.22 307,595.56) 72,370.69 
N.Y ®7,927,676.82 17,032,694.38) 7,648,315.84 
N.C ?,483,611.43 1,517,331.20 488,683.03 
N.D 352,261.88 194,757.12 62,583.63 
Ohio 10,866,159.57 6,208,992.63 1,792,370.00 
Okla 2,015,499.36 1,060,970.08 319,513.11 
re 1,864, 287.68 1,258,469.68 344,251.20 
Penn 11,858,703.94- 7,427,320.99| 3,074,646.25 
K.1 940,242.41 617,479.72 320,922.18 
8.C 1.118,990.14 617,459.32, 255,164.71 
&.D 336,758.70 185,973.94 56,851.31 
Tenn 2,947 ,359.67 1,865,162.27 608,082.25 
Texas 8,677,097.12 5,535,088.82|) 1,534,484.57 
Utah 863,595.25 560,550.88 | 139.525.59 
Vt. 197,634.61 121,587.91) 49,141.99 
Va 2,855,804.49 1,698,557.27 635,004.25 
Wash 3,758,727.52 2,.340,506.94 670,077.91 
W.Va. 1,236,467.53 696,915.53 278,807.80 
Wis 2 488 648.97 1.577,.032.99 596,900.20 
Wyo 273.291.89 150,840.30 44,770.56 





Total 186,540,926.52 113,512,687.65)/41,500,948.74 





silver, not plated, $562,000; pewter, 
$125,000; other, $4,416,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of the jewelers’ 
sales in 1939: ; 

Jewelry, 16.7 per cent; diamonds and 
precious stones, 26.0 per cent; watches, 
clocks, silverware, 31.6 per cent; novel- 
ty and costume jewelry, 4.3 per cent; 
cameras, projectors, film, photo equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.1 per cent; optical 
goods, frames, lenses, 4.1 per cent; lug- 
gage and leather goods, 1.2 per cent; 
radios, television sets and parts, 3.4 per 
cent; household appliances (electric and 
gas), 2.0 per cent; repairs and other 
services, 4.8 per cent; other sales, 4.8 
per cent. 


Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 

The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
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scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 

Associations 

American Jeweled Watch Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Lancaster, Pa. 

American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Watch Assemblers’ Asso- 
ciation, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 
47th St., New York. 

Jewelry Industry Publicity Board, 
366 5th Ave., New York. 

National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Jewelry Manufacture in 1939 
No.of Sales 
Est. $(000) 
Clocks and watches......... 74 84,846 
Silverware and plated ware. 150 62,771 
Precious metal jewelry..... 886 71,419 
Costume jewelry ........... 289 33,922 
Secondary smelting and re- 
fining of gold, _ silver, 
SE. odccanecdhasediens 66 101,784 
Jewelers’ findings and mate- 
Sl “cidinandssasenibesss<e 82 22,489 
Jewelry and instrument 
SED ce chen cuctenseseet ver 132 16,670 
WORE GREED oc cecccccccescces 42 9,792 
Lapidary work ...........+.:. 90 5,129 


1,811 408,822 











National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OPTICAL 


American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, 1016 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brookline, Pa. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Uptical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Horologist & Jeweler, 226 16th 
St.. Denver 2, Colo. Published by Robert 
Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published 


10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 14,199. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 

6 75.00 40.00 22.50 

12 67.50 35.00 20.00 
Color, $70: bleed, $15. 





Guilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 


lished bi-monthly. Forms close ist. 

Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 

7,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.0 
6 35.00 22.50 


70.00 


Jeweler’s Buyers Guide, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. Published by Sherry Pub. 
Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 5x8. Published 
Dec. Forms close Sept. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,000 Rates— 
1 page, $250; % page, $130; % page, $80. 
Bleed, 15%. 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St.. New York, 17, N. Y. Published by 
Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
17.293; (gross), 18,503. Retailers, 13,757; 
wholesalers, 1,570; manufacturers, 1,751; 
others, 912. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard orange, green, red, blue, $100; 


bleed, $35. 





Jewelry, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Ellis Publications, Inc. Est. 


1944. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 21 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
12,232; (gross), 15,490. Retailers, 9,976; 
wholesalers, 1,097; manufacturers, 1,342; 


others, 177. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
13 110.00 65.00 37.50 
26 105.00 60.00 35.00 
52 100.00 55.00 32.50 


Standard yellow or blue, $75. 





Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. IL. Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7% x10. Published ist and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none, Circulation, 
(Sworn), 12,637. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 35.00 
6 65.00 38.00 33.00 
24 55.00 35.00 28.00 





Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,594. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
57.50 35.00 21.50 

12 50.00 0 18.00 


30.0 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 20%. 
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NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 5. Est. 1906. Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler Pub. Co. Trim size, 5%x 
8%. Type page, 5%x7%. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 on space orders exclusive 


of color. Circulation, 21,982; (gross), 
22,900. Retailers, 20,709; wholesalers, 
907; mfrs., 928. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $132.00 4 68.00 36.00 
126.00 65.00 33.00 
s 118.00 63.00 32.50 
12 110.00 61.00 32.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $100; 
bleed, $16. 
For additional data see page 334. 
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statements, 
shown are for the six-month period 
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JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 





Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main S8t., 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 


22nd. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion, 6,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.60 


Color rate on request. 





Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 
etry, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10 days preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 7,102. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $1 10500 $ 56.50 30.00 
6 97.50 52.50 27.50 
12 90.00 50.00 26.50 
24 75.00 45.00 25.00 





Optical World, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 7%x10. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
2,442. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 75.00 42.50 25.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, "$10. 





Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by the Professional 
Press, Inc. Bst. 1910. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6x8 

eae Thursday. Forms close 7 days 


receding. Agency discounts, none. 
tes— 
Times 1 Page % Page sf Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 32.00 
13 85.00 47.50 26.25 
26 75.00 42.50 23.75 
52 70.00 37.50 21.26 





Pacific Goldsmith, 109 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches- 
ter Pubs. Est. 190 Sahecr inten, ry 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10 

Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
60.00 32.00 17.00 


12 
Color, $40; bleed, $15. 
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Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. Ab- 
ernethy Publishing » Inc. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $1.50. e page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. | a, 4 ose lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 3 Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 43.00 26.00 
6 71.00 39.00 24.00 
12 65.00 36.00 20.00 


Standard red, blue, green, $25; bleed, $10. 





CANADA 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 





close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1945, 2,548. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 80.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 

66.00 42.00 24.00 

12 60.00 36.00 21.00 


Color, $27.50; bleed, 15%. 
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LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 


30,000 LAUNDRIES & CLEANING 
PLANTS ARE READY TO BUY... 





Air Compressors Clocks, Time Heaters (all types) Pumps (all types) 
Air Conditioners Condensers Heat Reclaimers Recorders (all types) 
Alkali Compounds Controls Hose (Metal, Rubber) Regulators (all types) 
Aprons (Canvas or Duck) Conveyors Indicators Rust Preventatives 
Bags (Canvas, Cloth, Cotton) Disinfectants Laundry Machinery Separators (Air, Oil, Steam) 
Baskets (Canvas, Fibre, Metal) Drycleaning Machinery Laundry Supplies Scales 
Belting Drycleaning Supplies Lubricating Oils Spray Guns 
Bleach Exhausters Meters (Flow, Steam) Starch 
Boilers (all types) Fans Mildew Preventatives Stokers 
Boiler Compounds Filters (Pressure, Solvent, Water) Moth Repellants Tanks (Air, Metal, Soap, Wood) 
Boller Return Systems, Feed Firebrick Motors, Electric Traps (all types) 
Systems Fire Extinguishers Packaging Supplies Trucks, Delivery 
Buttons Floor Repair Materials Paint Valves (all types) 
Burners (Gas-Oil) Gauges (all types) Power Plants (Steam, Diesel) Ventilating Equipment 
Cement, Refactory Generators Preheaters Water Treating Equipment 








TWO MAGAZINES COMPLETELY COVER 
THESE $1,500,000,000 INDUSTRIES 


AMERICAN DRYCLEANER 


15.700 drycleaning plants get 
this magazine every month — 100% 
of the plants in this rapidly expand- 
ing industry. U.S. cleaners handled 
a volume of $800,000,000 in 1945— 
nearly double the volume handled 
10 years ago. American Drycleaner 
carries over 100 pages of advertising 
by far the largest amount of advertis- 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY DIGEST 
14.300 power laundries reached 


each month—every known commer- 
cial, linen supply, diaper and institu- 
tional power laundry in the country 

100% of the market. Commercial 
laundries grossed more than $700,- 
000,000 in 1945, are grossing 10% 
more in 1946 





every issue 


SEND FOR MARKET DATA ing in the field. 
Continuing market research program reveals tree MARKET DATA ON REQUEST 
mendous pent-up demand for largest variety of pro- The demand for all kinds of equipment and sup- 


ducts in the industry’s history. Invaluable guide to plies now exceeds anything on record. 5,000 new 
: . ° ° > . 4 : \ and " vw, 

this new, rapidly expanding market is yours for the ¢jeaning plants are expected to open during the next 

asking. Write today for ‘‘Laundry Research Bulletin three years. Write today for full information on 

No, 3. this great and growing market. Specify ‘‘Continuing 


Research Bulletin No. 4.’ 
JOBBER LIST AVAILABLE—450 NAMES 
. ee 7  enankaeo LIST OF 500 JOBBERS AVAILABLE 
Looking for distributors in the laundry market! 


Ask us how you can obtain list of top rated jobbers Planning distribution in the drycleaning market? 
now selling equipment and supplies to the nation’s Ask us how to obtain list of 500 top rated jobbers 
laundries. Send for information on this useful list now regularly selling equipment and supplies to U.S 
now. Let us help you solve your marketing problems cleaning plants. Let us help you solve your market- 


in this field ing problems in this field. 
AMERICAN TRADE MAGAZINES, INC. 
620 NORTH MICHIGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO i!, ILLINOIS . . . Phone: DELAWARE 7700 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 





Though employment in power laun- 
dries and cleaning plants in 1946 was 
above the 1939 level, it was far below 
demand. 


The modern power laundry is highly 
mechanized. The washing machine is a 
horizontal outer drum, within which an 
inner cylindrical cage revolves. High- 
pressure steam acts both as a heating 
and sterilizing agent. Large inflow and 
outlet pipes are provided. Correct tem- 
peratures ate obtained with team cocks. 
The rotation is reversed every few 
minutes, displacing dirt by forcing soap 
and water through the fabric. 

Stains impervious to soap and water 
are removed by spotters, or by dry 
cleaning, where naptha replaces water. 
Drying is effected by employment of an 
extractor—a metal basket revolving in 
an enclosed drum at a speed of 1,000 
rpm or more, the water being discharg- 
ed centrifugally. The operation is com- 
pleted in heated boxes ventilated by 
electric fans and flues, or in a heated 
revolving cage known as a tumbler. 

All flat work is extracted, tumbled 
and ironed on flat work ironers, which 
do about 75 per cent of laundry work, 
using gas, electricity, or steam. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 6,773 power laundries with receipts 
of $453,579,000. This was a gain of 
10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 
receipts of power and hand laundries. 
The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand 
laundries with receipts of $45,783,000. 
The combined 1939 receipts of power 
and hand laundries represented a gain 
of 21.3 per cent over 1935. 

The 6,773 power laundries were op- 
erated by 5,174 active proprietors. They 
employed 249,008 persons who drew 
$233,606,000 in 1939. All but 6,214 
were full-time employes. 

These laundries were broken down 
as follows by type of service: 


Receipts 

No. (000) 

Linen supply only........... 352 $ 37,141 
50% or more linen supply... 92 16,691 
Less than 50% linen supply. 855 92,983 
Doing no linen supply....... 5,474 306,764 


Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery made in 1939 
was valied at $21,839,000. The num- 
ber of establishments increased from 62 
in 1937 to 82 in 1939. Commercial 
laundry machinery was valued at 
$10,623,000; dry-cleaning machinery, 
$4,767,000, and pressing machinery, 
$5,337,000. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 
census combined receipts of cleaning 
and dyeing plants with those of clean- 
ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations 
and repair shops, the total being $261,- 


—_ — 








Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 


Cleaning and 





Laundries Dyeing Plants 
No. of Receipts No. of Receipts 

State Est. (000) Est. (000) 
EL. gGiackeucntecisianvushscdieiesen ads 70 $4,172 241 $2,196 
EEE 660056060650 46nasb60084000560604K5 39 2,014 54 569 
PE <ccacesdeos biteabendnddadetaved 29 44 170 1,043 
SEE rhbcdvebesnervade sedhos eVheienee 703 41,390 740 14,099 
CE Se ncons ubba nd 6uesunhsd twsenneeds 50 83 157 1,770 
GREED. = coccunddecotsccassiedst sede 133 6,944 115 2,901 
TD S46 tana Siacnd senses boone des tan 6 86 19 409 
District of Columbia ....ccccccccccscccs 45 9,681 61 1,910 
PE c0bhce0060 bedebsseased RN oavedewsbas 124 9,196 28 3,404 
DE Sresebaknae habe 6h vhuseésekennske 107 7,987 273 2,570 
DE Meddidntuenbaheasadons vaGshictuenhae 45 1,698 56 603 
OE eS os) stedtostbhensndetanthone 417 39,733 624 16,353 
DE isuhecbidconnnes t0ecéeaeetbianceud 162 8,752 359 5,076 
a ee er er ae ere 105 4,797 294 2,842 
Dn <.t0ntechc66inesedhasenesenncerees 118 3,294 342 2,160 
ET ot néndsssdes046beluks bone enue 99 5,650 189 2,330 
De. -critesace ehedokeasersaudeane 68 5,048 248 2,596 
i. pod en aki aitnh + oa hes Oise sae ae 63 1,536 63 1,088 
EE ta bv ocandencbetadenebaesceus wae 74 7,853 95 1,638 
PEUUOMUBREED oc cccccccedeceevccccsecese 345 19,027 202 7,601 
PEE, Seb arenendtackbacdhebaccebensad 203 16,652 494 9,864 
PE a eer rrr e 128 7,607 230 3,025 
DEED OS. ca bishnsnccseguenteseinsenes 47 2,364 192 1,084 
TL cnn bebe hoses dbs 008 0adeheedenane 204 13,834 398 5,893 
DE ciccnshetsedebaeekuscnnekseniced 25 44 84 626 
IG 5s st A alan alert li neiZb ti te ain iis se dae 68 2,996 192 1,960 
DEED, webannngsess 6c burues as 4apesounanes 24 870 24 205 
DE MED n.c.c cine oesagescesaeassen 45 1,354 32 631 
SE SEY iv600ns65086%36s0060600000na0" 240 26,079 226 6,323 
DE DEED ccdcusegcdebedcinsdstacksoceus 37 1,284 64 377 
i nn tie dna tude eedaweben onhae ie 691 71,512 672 19,699 
Pees GAR oc édevesenrnccceceeésas 167 8,209 341 3,340 
PGE BRE cv ccccencccteucdocsadences 23 551 47 320 
GR bedenescdckbebeneUevdbonnsesessseees 263 18,202 512 11,419 
SI a ndneGapeseusenceuserasacuane 143 4,174 286 2,442 
DEE: ‘Gubcanbddccescesqudeseueiceéeeséene 82 4,001 129 1,903 
POUOUREER... occ vccccescccnccceesevecece 278 25,150 399 11,699 
PD, DEE. wocccccscccsqcucegeceesnnee 76 4,163 1,102 
SE UNE. wccccvsntcccnsctcceeseees 54 2,675 179 1,861 
SS SEK ' “gn 0 0000.0 endee cues eOCRERSS« 33 695 82 62 
EE cndddebensesnaseneseeeewareaes 99 8,611 233 2,687 
SE nicin660d06-50 08 esnbgneRS One bEerER She 477 18,210 1,182 9,568 
SEEN: on'0-b06%000006006000000606000000088688 26 1,867 68 751 
WL. onaccedeedbauweneset Cacesatoneate 1 525 29 380 
WE. coecnnccccnvecvcesocccectstessue 104 7,503 286 3,861 
WD nc chncscoconesesecnsecsssece 119 6,851 198 2,335 
WG, WHEE. ccs ccccccedacsnedscseasecs 44 2,628 116 1,846 
WEES kc. cp oncaédenktsedn cactadeneacwes 142 6,712 206 3,402 
WHEE cc cc cccccccccccesccccccesececes 30 862 44 308 
Ei, Uh wavnbsdeendbdeesncadneecdsanmeceie 6,773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 


—Bureau of the Census 








648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- 
276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent. 

There were 52,516 of these smaller 
establishments in 1939, with receipts of 
$140,578,000. 

The cleaning and dyeing plants 
proper reported 11,845 active proprie- 
tors, and 82,810 employes, who drew 
$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were 
full-time employes. 

A considerable number of cleaning 
and dyeing plants also have storage 
facilities. 


Associations 


American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Linen Supply Association of Amer- 
ica, 639 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners, Silver Spring, Md. 

National Association of Institutional 
Laundry Managers, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
light face. 


printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946. ] 


LAUNDRIES 





CCA 

— 
American Laundry Digest, 620 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. Est. 1936. Pub- 
lished by American Trade Magazines, 
Inc. Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 2nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 
14,061; (gross), 15,142. Commercial laun- 


dries, 7,835; hospital laundries, 3,141; 
others, 3,179. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

$185.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 

6 155.00 95.00 60.00 
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12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20. Discount 
of 10% for use with American Dry 


Cleaner. 
For additional data see page 338. 


@ 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
Published by Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x115%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 6,603; (gross), 7,196. Commercial 
power laundries, 4,298; trade, 1,233; in- 
stitutional, 282; others, 872. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Drycleaning Industries, 9 E. 38th St., 
1 $180.00 $120.00 $ 90.00 New York 16. Published by Robbins Pub. 
6 155.00 100.00 70.00 Co. Est. 1946. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


12 140.00 90.00 55.00 Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th pace 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Standard red, green, blue, yellow, $35; St. New York 17. Published by Reuben 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
bleed, $20 H. Donnelly Corp. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 19900. Rates— 

tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


~ 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
CCA Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,429; ony + eye de eo 
(gross), 6,788. Power laundries, 4,839; 12 175.00 105.00 65.00 


Laundryman, The, 9 E. 38th St., New institutional, 110; trade, 670; others, 847. 


’ 
York 16. Published by Robbins Pub. Co., Rates— - a 
Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Times 1 Page 2 Page % Page 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 1 $180.00 $2 0.00 $ 90.00 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 6 155.00 100.00 70.00 
Dec., 1945, 5,754; (gross), 6,715. Hospitals a : 140.00 90.00 _ 55.00 
and institutions, 3,789; hotels, 842: Standard red, blue or yellow, $35; bleed, 
others, 1,112. Rates— $20. 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $45; 
bleed, $20. 











Times 1 Page Page % Page Wational Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., 
- $150.00 eed $°63.00 CLEANING AND DYEING New York 17. Published by R. H. Don- 
6 140.00 100.00 56.00 nelley Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. 
12 125.00 87.00 50.00 ——s Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $35; LLA Published Ist. Forms ee = _— Agency 
e 20. discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,599; 

bleed, $ American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan (gross), 10,962. Owners, managers, supts. 





Ave., Chicago 11. Published by American. wwecntives. 9.9658: des ; : 
Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 56 Mari- Trade Magazines, Inc. Est. 1934. Trim ey — 9,958; dealers, 611; others, 
etta St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published’ size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published : 





by A. 8. Loyless. Est. 1907. Subscription, 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, Times Sty -y Pay % page 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 15-2. Circulation, March, 1946, 14,706; : $250.8 $170.0¢ ota es 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency (gross), 16,058. Power operated cleaning 6 ty t i. +4 ty + 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,419. Rates— plants, 14,554; jobbers, 359. Rates— a 190.00 : 1 .( 0 ; 75.0 
pm 4 as ~eablicd /—_ Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page * tandard red, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, $20. 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page s 2f et 

1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 49.00 1 $185.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 

5 120.00 70.00 42.00 6 155.00 95.00 60.00 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 12 125.00 75.00 45.00 Southern Laundry and Cleaner (formerly 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. Standard red, $25; bleed, $20. Drycleaning and Laundry Progress), 344 

For additional data see page 338. Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. Published 





National Rug Cleaner, 12 E. 30th St., Cleaning and Laundry Digest, 124 W. 4th Subscription $2. o- oy He ane 
New York 16. Published by Rug Trade _ St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Published by page, 7x10. *Published 5th. Forms close 
Magazines. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3.50. Miller Freeman Publications. * Est. 1936. joth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 6%4x9%. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17%. tion (Sworn), 4,396. Rates— 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency Type page, 10x16. Published 29th. Forms 4 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— globe Doth, Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- Times 1 bay 4 oe % 2 

Times 1 Ps age % Page % Page culation, 10,015. Rates— ; es $ 64.50 $ ores 
l $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 Times l Page % Page % Page . 
6 85.00 45.00 25.00 1 $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 12 85.00 55.00 29.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 6 130.00 85.00 55.00 Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 

Standard color, $15. 12 120.00 80.00 50.00 








tdibninmemenamemeeee Cee, SEB. 


@ @ CANADA 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 12! 

Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Pub- para om ms pone = pe | —y 4 
lished by Miller Freeman Publications. ‘%§ National Laundry and Dry Cleaner, 
Est. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Published by 

$%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Cahir Publishing Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, [!°™ $3. Sein mse, Smaxi? os Type Page> Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 
15-2. Circulation, 1,961 (gross), 2,415 xi. Published ist. Forms close 20th. Canad 137 Wellingt St., W., Toronto 
Combined laundry and ary cleaning naan Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, li hed bs Ww. “i . Publi tien 
ak. dite” Saee dew elem eS nts 24s (gross), 10,175. Dry cleaning plants 1. Publis 528 MA ae ay ‘11 [iene 
ay S. Sul Bed yet Nm > ~~ (no laundry depts.), 5,987; combination Ltd. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
| a a — rig , Hig cB ag earn ag laundry and dry cleaning plants, 736;. Page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
plants (having no dry cleaning dept.), jaunary plants, 481; others, 426. Rates— 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 








422; others, 435. Rates Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. tion, March, 1945, 1,312. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page l $184.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 Times 1 Page % Page Fe Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 6 166.00 90.00 54.00 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 22.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 12 145.00 80.00 50.00 6 60.00 35.00 20 .00 
12 105 00 65.00 40.00 Standard red, blue or yellow, $30; bleed, 12 50.00 30.00 18.00 
Standard red, $25. 25%. Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Lumber 


(See alse Building, Wood-Working) 


Lumber production in 1945 was 
27,356,074,000 board feet, a decline 
of 16 per cent from 1944. Of total 
production, 21,070,094,000 board feet 
was softwood and 6,285,980,000 board 
feet, hardwood. During the first four 
months of 1946 production increased 
about 5 per cent. 

Eight states produced more than 
1 billion feet each jin 1945 and in the 
aggregate accounted for 16,835,231, 
000 feet, or 61.5 per cent of the U, S. 
total, They were Oregon, Washington, 
California, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Production in 1945 was divided as 
follows by species: 

000 Board 








Species Feet 
Eastern Softwoods 
CE cca sann bee 201,737 
PE. c. . Scgwé caveve bude 390,881 
White Pine DS ia bibtete wath teed 907,787 
Pe. ROO FeO ec scctccntews ve 7,690,824 
Other Pine 162,731 
DE sc t-epdewten ds aes okeneaeen 83,770 
GE kbp cance sonwes bnengeeged 49,965 
otal .. 9,487,695 
Hardwoods 
BO Geanes ‘ 96,985 
Basswood 104,464 
Andee eesnd wd 295,052 
a a eee 135,813 
Cottonwood ....... 154,835 
SL, dipavs erelire awackon ele @ 164,135 
Black & Tupelo Gum 307,219 
Oo Eee Ter “-- 668,157 
Hickory & Pecan.... re 135,985 
Hard Maple ....... 375,624 
Soft Maple ....... so 3aeeeee 
ko | . 1,781,630 
White Oak ...... 978,066 
Yellow Poplar . 446,718 
i | eee 32,399 
See: coven uewn des 480,619 
SW. vpantensaiaxevas . 6,285,980 
Western Softwoods 
Port Orford Cedar. 33,841 
Western Red Cedar........... 133,051 
Douglas Fir ..... or . 5,258,035 
Lo * Se 388,87] 
Western Hemlock re 568,795 
Larch-Douglas Fir ........... 838,215 
Ponderosa Pine .. cocoon BOOROE 
CE crt avecadetceseaueee 224,986 
9%. 2. rrr 286,202 
ere 423,784 
Sitka Spruce 197,745 
ST asGhubin edad tsk waueee cule 221,921 
Se Watbanctedadesewedddicseasan 11,582,399 
CSremG@ TOGR .cccciccvecccccdncds eee 


The Somthern states are predomi- 
nant in yellow pine production. Wash- 
ington and Oregon provide more than 
half of Douglas fir. 

Twelve states had 63.7 per cent of 
the mills and 66.5 per cent of produc- 


tion in 1940, as follows: 
Mills 





TE eins vien s6eenecen 547 5,202,111 
Washington ............. 394 4,541,702 
CREEL s6sseahaseanncee 240 1,954,500 
ATBBOMEB cocccccccscccces 1,846 1,750,246 
.  —— aaa 1,919 1,612,147 
MT ct nnadcaddavaks 1,409 1,481,950 
ATRRRERS coccccoccccccece 904 1,372,869 
North Carolina .......... 2,345 1,338,764 
[UT Sudibek bbcskeen utes 5623 1,271.104 
LAU. ccccnnccccccecs 352 1,076,202 
VEE 6.600 bib coneecees 2,004 1,049,822 

Total, 12 states ....... 12,483 19,254,289 

Under the classification, “Lumber 


and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 
the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 




















AGE 
Under5 Between5& Between 10 Over 20 
years 10 years & 20 years years 
Sawmill Equipment 
Band 
ee Cn. Sécseboncest 5% 12% 34% 49% 
TEE, Cul dia Darcie. eed 8% 72% 8% 12% 
OS eee 2% 26.5% 26.5% 45% 
EE ae 4% 16% 32% 48% 
es ek ee ak de oe 2% 25% 35% 38% 
Dry Kilns........ 15% 31% 32% 22% 
Planing Mill Equipment 
ES tn ke deka aacwiile 71% 15% 45% 33% 
POEL PO 12% 24% 38% 26% 
Planer and Marcher..... 12% 12% 35% 41% 
5 TN eee 32% 34% 27% 1% 
EE MEET a 5 vin'c cote veiee 6% 21% 34% 39% 
it Mi welSecescsuvane 11% 33% 28% 28% 
De EE x cect sncaas 8% 40% 40% 12% 








American Lumberman 








in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 

After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1938, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 

There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 preprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 
with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 1937 to reach 
$320,614,000. 

There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 
with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 

Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 
value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zine chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for protection 
against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
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shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000. 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states and commodity breakdown are 
given in the section devoted to BUILD- 
ING. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1945 sales of lumber and build- 
ing material dealers at $2,403,000,- 
000. During the first four months of 
1946 about 1,400 such dealers report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census had 
a gain of 34 per cent over the 1945 
period. 

The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to in- 
dividual consumers. 

Well-equipped operators now provide 
power saws for felling trees, and use 
other labor-saving equipment such as 
truck logging, unit handling and piling 
of lumber with carrier and lift trucks, 
automatic kiln, stacking and unstack- 
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ing equipment, carriages with auto- 
matic dogs. 

Additional examples of advancement 
include double and square trimming 
equipment—furnishing lumber to di- 
mensional specifications, kiln dried to 
a definite moisture content—greater 
refinement of lumber at the mill, close 
utilization of logs, new glueing tech- 
niques for making wide boards out 
of narrow ones, long ones out of short 
ones—in general, a greater emphasis 
on increased productive efficiency and 
improved quality. 

American Lumberman reports 40,656 
new trucks needed by retail yards; 
12,027 new trucks needed by lumber 
manufacturers; 2,671 new trailers 
needed by lumber yards; 3,929 new 
trailers needed by lumber manufac- 
turers; 215,476,000 new tires needed 
by retail lumber concerns, and 116,449 
new tires by lumber manufacturers. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce estimated that 160 million 
dollars is planned for capital outlay 
for lumber and timber basic products. 


Associations 


American Forestry Assn., 919 17th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 616 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Wood Preservers Assn., 
Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mahogany Assn., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Hardwood Lumber Assn., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1319 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., 1713 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Builder (Dealer Distribution 
edition) 
(See BUILDING.) 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 


ican Forestry Association. Est. 1895. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms 
close ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Swern) 14,740. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $175.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 120.00 60.00 
12 150.00 105.00 55.00 


Standard red, $45: bleed 10%. 


@ 


American Lumberman & Building Prod- 


ucts Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Dll. Est. 1873. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 8%x11%\. Type page, 


7x10. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 1 5 - 2. Circulation, 15,204; 


(gross), 15,844. Retail and wholesale, 
13,135; manufacturers,.952; lumber con- 
sumers, 862: others, 1,201. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $275.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 
" 240.00 130.00 70.00 
13 200.00 110.00 60.00 
26 170.00 95.00 50.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% on gross. 


For additional data see page 121. 


Building Supply News. 


(See BUILDING.) 


Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue. 
(See BUILDING.) 


California Lumber Merchant, Central 
Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by 


California Lumber: Merchant, Inc. JEst. 
1922 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
12% Type page, 74%x10% Published 
Ist and 15th Forms close 7 days pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 
24 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Color rates on request, bleed $15. 


Crow's Pacific Coast Lumber Digest, Platt 


Bidg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by 
Crow Lumber Publications. Est. 1916 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7%x10% 
Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 4 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.50 $ 21.00 
nh 64.00 35.50 19.00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 
Standard red, $15 
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Forest Products News, 534 S. W. Third 

Ave., Portland 4, Ore. Published by 

Miller Freeman Pub’s. Inc. Est. 1944. 

Subscription, $5. Type page 10% x16. 

Published bi-weekly Monday. Forms 

close Wed. preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 11,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 97.50 $ 57.00 
13 125.00 81.25 47.50 
26 110.00 71.50 41.80 


Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second National 
Bank Bldg., Houston 1, Tex. Est. 1913. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%\%. 

Type page, 7%x10%. Published ist and 
15th Forms close 10 days preceding. 
A rend discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 
18 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Color rates on request, bleed, $15. 


Indiana Lumber and Builders’ ply 
Dealer, K of P Blidg., Indianapolis 4. Pub- 


lished by R. W. Slagle. Est. 1939. Con- 
trolled Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
18th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
ques, 15-0. Circulation, (Swern) 1,200, 
ates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 $ 15.00 
6 32.50 20.00 13.50 
12 30.00 18.00 12.00 


$10. 


Standard color, 





Iowa’s Directory & Buyers’ Guide, Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published 
by Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. Est. 
1936. Controlled. Type page, 444x7\. 
Published Jan. and July. Forms close 
Dec. 15 and June 15. Ageney discounts, 
none. Circulation, 1,400. Rates—1l1 page, 
$35; % page, $20; % page, $15. 

Color and bleed rates on request. 





Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Foresters. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 74%4x10%. Type 
page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published ist. Forms 


close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 4,904. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 
6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Lumber Merchant, Terminal Bldg., Lin- 





coln 8, Neb. Published by Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants Assn. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8% x11%. 


Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, (Swern) 1,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 11.00 
6 33.25 17.10 10.45 
12 31.50 16.20 9.90 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $6. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Lum 
ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Published by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est 
1876. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Friday preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
3,791. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 30.00 
26 67.25 41.00 22.50 
52 55.25 33.50 19.25 


Standard color, $25 





News Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 14, Ia. Published by Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Assn. Est. 1934. Controlled 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%4x7% 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,675. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 48.00 $ 30.00 $ 24.00 

6 42.00 24.00 18.00 
12 36.00 21.00 15.00 





New York Lumber Trade Journal, 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc 
Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
10th. Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 


15-2 for plates; 10-2 otherwise. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 29.17 15.83 
12 : 50.00 25.00 14.58 
Color, $35; bleed, $8. 





News Flashes; Foshay Tower 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by A. 
F. Badeaux & Co. Est. 1945. Controlled 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published ist. Forms 


Northwest 





close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 2,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 40.00 
6 70.00 40.00 30.00 
12 60.00 30.00 25.00 

Standard color, $30; bleed, $5. 

Northwestern Roster & Buying Guide, 


Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Pub- 
lished by Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Assn. Controlled. Type page, 45%x8. 
Published April 1 and Oct. 1. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 3,500. 
Rates—1l1 page, $65; % page, $40; % page, 
25. 








The Plan, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Published by Middle Atlantic 
Lumberman. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%x1li%. Type page, 7 1/6x10 
Published 20th. Forms close 12th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,322. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 60.00 40.00 25.00 
12 50.00 35.00 20.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Retail 








Lumberman. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7 1/6x10 
Published 20th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,322. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 

6 57.50 37.50 21,50 
12 55.00 35.00 19.50 


Standard color, $25. 





Southern Building Supplies. 
(See BUILDING). 


Southern Lumber Journal and Building 
Material Dealer, Graham Bldg., Jackson- 





ville 1, Fila. Pubished by Ben Wand. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
9x12. Type page, 75/6x10%. Published 
10th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2 for plates; otherwise, 10-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 3,726. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 “90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 343. 
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Nation in its Annual 
50 THE SOUTHERN LUMBER JOURNAL 
will take your message each month to more than 
~ 1,400 well rated lumber manufacturers, processors 
led and fabricators, and to more than 1,300 good retail 
ney outlets for lumber and building materials. Total 
~ listribution is 4,000 copies monthly. 
age . ’ ; - ’ “7 
00 America’s Best Read Lumber Paper 
285 
7 INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS HAS A SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 
ize 
= a ea RATE OF BETTER THAN 93% 
its “SLJ” circulation is comprised of individual, full- 
— rate subscriptions—sold only by mail. No premiums, ‘ : ' is 
00 no club plans, no association subscriptions, although The average Southern lumber operation is ““medium-small”, 
+ association members predominate among our readers. There is nothing spectacular about it, but total lumber pro- 
duction in the fourteen Southern States exceeds the total cut of 
“ any other producing region—a fact which should not be over- 
A looked by national advertisers. 
er 
- NO ADVANCE IN RATES Moreover, this is a permanent industry. Sustained yield is an 
accomplished fact in Dixie—Sustained business is assured for 
“STJ” rates are: not being increased despite a 30 advertisers carefully cultivating the Southern field. EXPAND- 
+ percent increase in paid circulation since the last ING business awaits the advertiser who ties in whole-heartedly 
rate adjustment was made. All advertising faces or with the present movement to mechanize Southern mills. 
4e, adjoins reading matter at rates as low as $80 a page. The Southern Lumber Journal has served this field for Half a 
-* Century, and some advertisers have been in its pages continu- 
8. ously for 35 years or more. It is read carefully not only by the 
; lumber manufacturers, but also by the retail lumber and build- 
se OUTSTANDING FIRMS USING "SLJ" ing material dealers, the wholesalers, salesmen, timber grow- 
ers and others having a stake in Southern lumber. Leaders in 
fe SPACE TO REACH MILLS other sections look to it for dependable information and an 
1 accurate reflection of lumber sentiment in the South. 
LO E. C. Atkins & Co.—Caterpillar Tractor Co.—Chap- - . ‘ ’ 
cy asian tay . "2 ae Subscribers read this Journal year after year because its pages 
man Chemical Co.—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. eg ell pores ® whet te : I ll 
c Frick Congaap~Gelf Of Cospenation—Coudey give them a well-rounded picture of what is going on in @ 
/ branches of the lumber business, plus an intimate record of de- 
4 Mfg. Co.—International Harvester Co.—A. Leschen aa agi we h Se Nedidin, oll ecteaw fuel by 
& Sons—Mall Tool Co.—Moore Dry Kiln Co.—Ross ve opments c ose to ome. t leac s,a ; ot el umber papers In 
Carrier Co.—Tavlor’s Machine Works—Wheland circulation in the South Atlantic and East Gulf areas. 
4 7 “ : : * : : . . . . 
il Company—S. A. Woods Machine Co.—and many Write for detailed analysis showing distribution by states and 
. others. trade classifications. 
¥ 
; 
: 
OUTSTANDING FIRMS USING "SLJ" TH E + F 4 \ 
TO REACH RETAIL YARDS 
& Celotex Corporation—Certain-Teed Products Corp.— 
1 | Curtis Companies—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co.— 
- Douglas Fir Plywood Assn.—Flintkote Co.—lInsulite 
s, | Co—Johns-Manville Corp.—Kimberly-Clark Corp.— 
i- | , ‘ > . . 
| National Gypsum Co.—Lehigh Cement Co.—Lone 
y Star Cement Co.—The Texas Company—U. S. Gyp- AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 
) |} sum Co.—Upson Company and many others. Graham Building — Jacksonville, Florida 
} 
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LUMBER 





Southern Lumberman, 917 Berryhill St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Published by J. H. 
Est. 1881. Subscription, 
Type page, 7 5/16x 


Baird Pub. Co. 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. 


10%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 5,083. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 53.00 $ 28.00 
12 80.00 42.00 24.00 
24 70.00 40.00 21.00 


Standard red, 25%; bleed, $10. 
Sweet's Catalog File for Builders. 
(See BUILDING.) 





Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Timberman, The, 519 S. W. Park Ave., 
Portland, 5, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman, Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 for plates; other- 
wise, 10-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 5,752; 
(gross), 6565. Lumber mfrs., loggers 
and wood-working, 3,835; wholesalers 


and retailers, 686; others, 1,312. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 

100.00 60.00 


6 175.00 
12 150.00 85.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $20 


50.00 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle 5, Wash. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1889. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, G.S7S; (gross), 7,397. Manufactur- 
efs and loggers, 4,784; wholesalers and 


retailers, 664; others, 1,435. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 
6 150.00 100.00 60.00 
12 125.00 80.00 50.00 


Yellow, red, $35; blue, green, $50; bleed, 
15 


West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 5, 
Wash. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Price, $5. Published an- 
nually. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7%. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $30. 





Wood, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Pub- 
lished by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1946. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
225.00 135.00 80.00 

12 200.00 120.00 75.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $35. 


Wood Construction and Building Mate- 
rialist, Green and Market Sts., Xenia, O. 
Published by Wood Construction Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8%4x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist and 15th. Forms close 10th and 24th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,026. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 73.00 $ 48.00 
12 90.00 56.00 31.00 
24 75.00 47.00 24.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 


“A. B. C.” British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44%x7%. 
Published Jan. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 600. ates—l page, $50; % 
page, $30; % page, $20. 








CCAB 
British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
by Archie Moore. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar. 
1946, 1,703. Rates—— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 48.00 $ 27.00 
6 66.00 36.00 19.50 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Colors, red, orange, green, yellow, $20 
bleed, 10%. 





Canada Lumberman, 347 Adelaide St 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1880 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll\ 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close Bord. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Mar., 1945, 5,278. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 

Prairie Lumberman, 365 Bannatyne Ave 
Winnipeg, Canada. Official organ of 
Western Retail Lumberman’s Ass'n of 
Canada. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub 


lished 15th. Forms close 3rd. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 

1,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.50 
6 47.50 28.00 14.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed 15%. 


Timber of Canada, Victoria Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. Published by Canadian Lum- 
berman’s Ass'n. Est. 1940. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 








ey discounts 15-2. Circulation Sept., 
1945, 3,078. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 

85.00 47.50 25.00 

12 75.00 42.50 23.75 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution; Purchasing) 





The Department of Commerce’s ad- 
usted index of industrial production 
was slowly rising in 1946, and in 
April stood at 174, or 74 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. The index 
for manufactures was 174; for dur- 
able manufactures, 187, and for non- 
durable, 164. Most of these figures 
were higher than at any time since 
August, 1945. 

With the 1935-39 average consid- 
ered as 100, the box score in April, 


1946, stood as follows, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 
Adjusted, combined index............ 164 
pS nee ee 174 
Durable manufactures .......... 187 
Lumber and products.......... 126 
EAMGOD oc dcccecsesecvessss deve 117 
Nonferrous metals ...........-- 133 
Stone, clay, and glass products 191 
CEE. nestedkbesciccessenness 152 
Clay products® ...........+.+:. 150 
Glass containers ............ 251 
Nondurable manufactures ....... 164 
Alcoholic beverages .........-.. 176 
CPOE ncccccccesesuccs fon wus 236 
Leather and products.......... 134 
Leather tamming® .....ccces: 120 
Manufactured food products... 150 
i, Pn pasecceaéese on 122 
DOES vin dacccensdescie 130 
Processed fruits and 
WE, hon cnacnciscais 145 
Paper and products............ 146 
Pee GRE Bs kc cccec cesses 143 
Petroleum and coal products... 168 
Printing and publishing....... 126 
Textiles and products......... 162 
Tobacco — ree ree 154 
PE nF oc dts ckcanbhawcedde &xuadeba 103 
DY, hae we re ea ea 93 


*New series 

The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion reported that civil- 
ian production during the first quarter 
of 1946 was at an annual rate of more 
than $150 billion. 

Even more significant than the rate 
of production was the Department of 
Commerce’s index of new orders 
which in April, 1946, reached 223, or 
123 percent above the 1939 level. For 
durable goods, the index was 267; for 
non-durable, 197. The index for ship- 
ments stood at 286, or 186 percent 
above 1939. For durable goods, the 


index soared to the dizzy figure of 
389; for non-durable, 215. 
These figures indicated that the 


estimates of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development on potential post- 
war industrial activity were not too 


optimistic. These figures were: 
1947 vs. 
1939 

1947 %o 

$(000,000) Gain 
Non-durable goods ......... 44,458.2 35.7 
DUS MROIED vcccacecescess 34,426.5 60.3 
MRSC ccccctecccgcces 1,630.3 40.2 
SUE cccccbacccpeesecusses 80,515.0 41.6 


A more detailed breakdown was 
given as follows: 


1947 vs. 
1939 
a 1947 % 
NON-DURABLE GOODS: $(000,000) Gain 
Food and kindred prod- 
WORE © cvcuranetececsecuese 14,185.6 33.6 
Tebasee BPEORUCES cocccccs 2,240.0 69.4 


Textile and fiber products 4, '997.9 27.2 














Chart 1.—Corporate Profits Before and After Federal and State Income 


and Excess Profits Taxes 
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Apparel and other fabric 
BOGUS cc cccccccccccece 4,136.3 24.4 


Paper and allied products 2,579.3 27.7 
Printing, publishing and 

allied ladustrien jacana 3,359.8 30.3 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

SUE wnweeccedéccuntesdans 5,907.3 568.2 
Petroleum and coal prod- 

GD cdoccheesaccsccenenes 4,023.5 36.2 
Rubber products .......... 1,329.2 47.3 
Leather and leather prod- 

SE. nevicakncsess visndase 1,699.3 22.3 

Total non-durable ...... 44,458.2 35.7 

DURABLE GOODS: 
Lumber and timber basic 

BROIGED 000000500000008 1,412.8 25.9 
Furniture and finished lum- 

BOP DROGUEED cacccccssces 1,872.5 * 47,7 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

OEE - Vine cdecigeevnessdntess 2,062.6 43.2 
Iron and steel and their 

products, except ma- 

GH -acesneeeg000ss0 9,052.4 37.3 
Nonferrous metals and 

their products .......... 8,710.1 44.2 
Electrical machinery ..... 2,698.3 56.2 
Machinery, except elec- 

Or 4,961.1 52.5 
Automobiles and automo- : 

bile equipment ......... 7,117.6 75.8 
Transportation equipment, 

except automobiles ..... 1,539.1 74.3 
Dl ee 34,426.5 60.3 
Miscellaneous industries... 1,630.3 40.2 


Grand total (all manufactur- 
Oa 80,515.0 41.6 


It will require the combined services 
of some 13,469,000 workers to produce 
this volume of manufactured articles, 
according to the report, which was based 
on data from the individual employers 
and trade associations. This total com- 
pares with 10,078,000 persons who ac- 
tually were engaged in producing the 
1939 volume of manufactures, or an 
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increase of 33.7 per cent over 1939. 
Improved machinery, better methods 
and continuing increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the American workman will 
make it possible for the production to 
rise in greater proportion than the num- 
ber of employees, reports to CED in- 
dicate. 


Postwar Years 


The CED report said that each year 
will bring special problems. 

“As to how those years will differ 
from each other in the level of general 
activity, we do not know,” it said. 

“We do feel that productivity will 
rise sharply after the first postwar year | 
and until the pre-war trend is re- 
established several years later, and it 
is obvious that accumulated demand 
will slacken in time. Various situa- 
tions which would give 1946-47 a cer- 
tain transitional character will tend to 
be minimized, or disappear, thereafter. 
The war controls will be less of a fac- 
tor. The flow of new and better prod- 
ucts stemming—like the increased pro- 
ductivity—in part from the experience 
of the war, should rise sharply after 
1947. Business will in those years have 
made progress in re-establishing normal 
trade relationships.and in understand- 
ing and acting upon post-war changes 
in markets. The armed forces will 
presumably continue to be demobilized. 
New income distribution patterns more 
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CATALOG SERVICE 
for sellers and buyers in the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES market 





Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. its 
» elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 


common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET’S FILE for the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries, one 


of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially 


designed to meet the catalo 


needs of operating and 


maintenance officials of important manufacturing plants 


in the mechanical industries. The current issue contains 


140 manufacturers’ catalogs, totalling, 2,768 pages, 


filed in 6 sections and 43 sub-sections as follows: 


Machine Tools and Other 
Production Equipment 


machine tools 
attachments 
accessories 

cutting tools 
portable and hand tools 
gaging 

pressing and forming 
welding and brazing 
marking 

finishing 

tooling 


Mechanical Equipment 


material handling 

power transmission 

electrical 

pumps and compressors 

pipe and fittings 

valves and traps 

measuring and controlling 

miscellaneous equipment ond 
supplies 


Materials 


metals 
plastics 


masonry 

glass 

thermal insulation 
refractories 

roofing and siding 

flooring and paving 

paints, finishes, waterproofing 


Structural Equipment 


structural systems 

doors and windows 
partitions, fences and guards 
ventilators 

chimneys 

plate construction and tanks 


Plant Utilities 


power generation 

water conditioning and heat 
transfer 

air conditioning and refrigeration 

lighting 

protection and communication 


Contractors and Special Services 


general 
insulation 
concrete 
engineers 


Distribution 


Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries is distrib- 
uted annually to manufacturers of transportation units 
for land, air or sea; machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment of all kinds. Individuals reached are plant execu- 
tives, engineers and technically qualified purchasing 
officials. Of their many titles, the following are typical: 
President, Vice-president in charge of Production, Gen- 
eral Manager, Plant (or Works) Manager, Chief Engineer, 
Production Manager, Maintenance Superintendent. 
Director of Purchasing. Total distribution — 9,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries is scheduled 
for issuance late in the year preceding its issuance date. 
The time required for its compilation and production 
necessitates the settlement of catalog plans and the 
receipt of service orders well in advance of the dis- 
tribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case. 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to tgke it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. || 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design o! 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available to 
clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etc.). 
Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


' PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


(1) catalog design —or such assistance or supervision 


as may be desired; 

(2) eatalog printing — PYO service excepted; 

(3) catalog filing and distribution; 

(1) use of confidential distribution lists—excepting 
Sweet’s File for Builders. 


Sweet's charges do not include 


photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
\ ork office. 











MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 














































































































































UNITED STATES OLPARTMENT OF LABOR 
GUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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WAGE EARNERS AND WAGE EARNER PAY ROLL 





favorable to high-level consumption 


may be established. 


“But over a whole broad area, the 
field is uncharted. Little is or can be 
known, for example, as to the govern- 
mental actions which can so strongly 
influence economic and business expan- 
sion. 


“It is clear that business men should 
take a keen interest in economic re- 
search and in research in the field of 
public policy, and let their voices be 
heard in the interests of sound govern- 
mental attitudes and actions which will 
foster the economic development of the 


country. 


“It is equally clear, too, that in the 
years immediately following 1947, bus- 
iness men should clearly recognize the 
crucial nature of the role which they 
should play. 


“They should recognize that in the 
view of many students of economic 
problems the third post-war period 
—the getting-on-a-self-sustaining-basis 
period—is potentially the most difficult 
one of all. 


“In that period, with productivity at 
a new high point and with the wartime 
accumulations of demand largely satis- 
fied, there will clearly be a need to de- 
velop sales to the maximum. As the 
business men of this country look at 
the favorable possibilities portrayed by 
this study, they should bear in mind 
these additional points— 


“The first postwar year cannot be 
the good one envisioned in this study 
unless America’s business men do their 
part; if they do their part to the full, 
it can be even better than this study 
would indicate; 
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“Specifically, they must not ‘let down 
their sights’ nor relax their efforts to 
build a strong post-war future; 

“Now, and from now on, business 
men should put forth great efforts to 
develop new and better goods and serv- 
ices, and to market these with maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

“They should do these things so that 
we shall be off to as good a start as 
possible in maintaining production, 
sales and employment when wartime 
demands are finally satisfied some 
years after the end of the war. 

“This study is a straw in the wind. 
It is a straw which, we think, should 
bring courage and hope to the business 
men of America. We think they should 
draw from it a new measure of faith 
in their future and in the future of 
their country.” 


Employment 
The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated employment in all manufac- 


turing in April, 1946, at 11,153,000, 
compared with 9,989,000 in Feb., 
1946, and 13,356,000 in April, 1945. 


The Bureau broke down its figures as 
follows: 


1946 
Workers vs. 
1946 1939 
(000) % Gain 
Food and kindred products..1,023 20 
Tobacco manufactures ioe 85 —9 
Textile mille products and 
other fiber manufactures.1,183 3 
Apparel and other finished 
DUG, Scetrcdactesecees 1,018 29 
Lumber and “ timbe basic 
SE ere 958 33 
Furniture and finished lum- 
ber products .. .. 366 12 
Paper and allied products. . 867 35 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries .......... 374 14 
Chemicals and allied 
PE -nacleGedhacessnedta 493 71 


Products of petroleum and 


SE as enc ceed vweekheu ee 46 38 
Rubber ‘pr due OP caschensnese 220 82z 
Leather and leather 

SUCRRORR  xck eeedecese 356 3 
Stone, clay and glass , 


products : one ees oid 2 
Iron and steel ‘and their 
products 


: 1,348 36 
Nonferrous me tz als and ‘the ir 


DPE ssttersencedeces es 332 45 
Electrical machine ry , 448 73 
Machinery, except electrics al 948 79 


Automobiles and equipment 624 55 
Transportation equipment... 496 
Miscellaneous industries 401 


Labor Force 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
a civilian labor force of 59,300,000 in 
June, 1946, breaking down its figures 
as follows: 


Civilian labor force 59,300,000 


SE oc eéaécteedeaaseue 56,740,000 
a eee 54,710,000 
With a job but ‘not at work 2,030,000 


Unemployed 2,560,000 


Unemployment insurance claims on 


file for the week ending June 29, 
1946, numbered 1,335,297, according 
to the Social Security Board, Federal 
Security Agency. Five states had 
more than 100,000 each. 

They were New York, 214,519; 
Pennsylvania, 122,586; Michigan, 
121,960; Illinois, 100,413: California, 

152,729. Claims of these five states 


aggregated 712,207 or 53.3 percent of 
the total. 


Strikes 


Labor troubles were American In- 
dustry’s No. 1 headache in 1945 and 
in the early part of 1946. Labor dif- 
ficulties reached an all-time high in 
1945 and another new mark was es- 
tablished during the first quarter of 
1946, when 1,660,000 workers were 
involved in work stoppages. 

The U. S.. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported 4,750 work stoppages 
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arising from labor-management dis- minor issues which were quickly set- 1946 awee 
putes in 1945. This number was great- tled or turned over to Government c of er 
er than in any preceding year except agencies for decisions or settlements ee “ar ¥ a 
1944, when 4,956 occurred. The num- to be worked out after work was re- Arkansas ..............-eeee00 0.6 0 
6 ) 


ber of workers involved in 1945 stop- 
pages (3,467,000) and the resulting 
idjeness (38,025,000 man-days) were 
greater than in any year since 1919— 
the year following the close of World 
War I, In 1944, the last full year of 
the war. 2,116,000 workers were in- 
volved in stoppages, and idleness 
amounted to less than 9,000,000 man- 
days. The equivalent of slightly more 
than 12 percent of the country’s em- 
ployed wage earners were involved in 


work stoppages during 1945, and the 


resulting idleness amounted to about 
one-half of 1 percent (0.47 percent) 
of the available working time in 


American industry 


The total effect of these stoppages 
on the economy cannot be estimated, 
for the secondary effects cannot be 


measured. The 38,025,000 man-days 


of idleness among workers directly 
involved was equivalent to the time 
that would have been lost by wage 


earners in the United States if all in- 
dustry had ceased to operate for about 
l'4 working days 

These figures for work stoppages 
during 1945 do not tell the full story, 
as there was a distinct change in the 
pattern of work stoppages after VJ- 
day (August 14) Also, the compar- 
1919 is not altogether valid, 
represented a full postwar 
year, there were only 4% 
postwar months in 1945. Most of the 
before the end of the war 
were small, spontaneous and unauth- 
Orized strikes, many of them over 
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ison with 
as 1919 
whereus 


stoppages 


sumed, After VJ-day, however, the 
stoppages, on the average, were big- 
ger, longer and more difficult of solu- 
tion, as the disputes involved such 
fundamental issues as the wage struc- 
ture and its relation to prices and 
profits. 


In nearly a fourth of the work 
stoppages the workers obtained agree- 
ments for substantial gains before re- 
suming work; they obtained compro- 
mise settlements in 12 percent of the 
cases, lost in 16 percent, and in about 
45 percent agreed to resume work 
while the were negotiated 
further or decided by third parties. 


issues 


Government agencies assisted in 
settling about 60 percent of the stop- 
There were 20 Government 
Plants and facilities fol- 
stoppages, Only 213 
percent of the total) 
ballots conducted by 
Relations Board 
War Labor 


pages. 
seizures of 
lowing work 

stoppages (4.5 
followed strike 
the National Labor 
under provisions of the 
Disputes Act. 


Manufacturing Shifts 


Some startling shifts in manufac- 
turing facilities and production were 
caused by the war, but in March, 1946, 
the war pattern had changed con- 
siderably. The following table shows 
the percentage of production workers 
in each state in 1939 and in March, 
1946. 


California 3 
Colorado .... Sree ee ey 0.4 0 


COMMOECCIOMUE 2. ccccscvcccvccceves 2.8 { 
Delaware mae 0.3 0.3 
oe Me We «ee eave re 0.1 
Florida Minds caceaseees unt a) Ee 0.7 
Georgia A rrr er 2.0 2. 
Idaho . _ ieanesan —?— 0.1 
Illinois ey 8.8 7.6 
Indiana Tr Tree sas@ecnd 3.2 3.5 
PC abawena ah i cane oie eee. Ge 0.8 
Kansas aE atta ta dina 0.6 0.4 
ne «. .iety se eewasestauaes 1.0 1.8 
I A oie Bia i ai ee cee whe kih OF 1,1 9 
Maine . . peaveneue es 0.9 l 
PE cscbectsdnenvesseeasen 1.8 1.8 
eee Vo eepecvosesesat 5.8 5.8 
DE -cecceseeeeeséenovenuas 5.4 ff 
Minnesota kt dundee vise ttkhet 1.5 1.0 
Mississippi . De ae . 6.7 0.6 
Missouri nad hew6 see we 2.6 2.3 
Montana . cDvcivens kbeben 0.1 
Nebraska .. er 2 
Nevada .. own ° 
i re... cccasevaboees 0.6 0.7 
New Jersey ; os ae E 
New Mexico .. jomeens 0.1 
New York ne .11.8 12 
North Carolina ee eee 3.4 
North Dakota sieeewebeaeuwee 0.1 - 
Ohio S aca : ; cand Soe 7.f 
Oklahoma .. i din Se 0.5 0.4 
Oregon . 7 hadteteadeabheeer 0.9 
Pennsylvania seeethitabaoaene 10.1 1f 
Rhode Island , ee eee l 
South Carolina ini.) an 1.f 
South Dakota ee 
Tennessee o< . 1.5 ] 
TE: awa , ere 
oe Sad aaitaretall 0.2 
Vermont .. cotoenes. Se f 
EE oe bis are aes ©. 6: ekairal de cane 1.4 l 
RY ror ae 1.3 
CE, Co ends ocencncs 1.0 
Sa Se er 3.0 

> 


Wyoming 
*Less than 1/10 of 1% 


Gains by States 


The high level of production in 194! 
is indicated by the following figures 
on the number of production workers 
by states. 


. 
) 
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REGISTER 


37th (1946-7) EDITION 
18,000 Copies 


3 Vols. and Index—7,000 Pages of PURCHASING Direction 


By far the largest in Number of Copies and in Informative Content, of any Guide 
ever issued in its field .. . Circulation noted in this issue of Market Data Book 


refers to 1945. 


Ed.—issued under Govt. paper restrictions that did not permit 
supplying 50% of the demand. 1946 statement to A.B.C. will show 18,000 for 1946. 


ALL ORDERED 
PRIOR TO APRIL Ist 


More than 98°/, by Paid Subscriptions. . . . Combined capital aver- 








ages over $100,000 for each. .. . Other Averages—3 Buying Men 


use each copy—Continuity of use 3 years each copy. More than 


100,000 individual users. 


(As Explained under "Circulation") 


Size denotes scope and complete- 
ness of Informative Content and 


preference by Buying Men. 


ADVERTISING EVALUATION FACTS 


GENERAL DATA 

Thomas’ Register is an exceptionally efficient 
purchasing assistant for executives, operating and 
buying officials and all other “key” office and plant 
men who investigate, specify or buy—all lines of 
business everywhere. Its important clientele pay a 
substantial price for the Register to avoid looking 
elsewhere, and as a rule, use it exclusively for 


WHERE TO BUY.” 


Outstanding and Exclusive Features—I/nstantly 
turnishes all sources of supply for every conceiv- 
le kind of article, more than 70,000—Iists all 
mes, non-advertisers as well as advertisers, witha 
st amount of description of their products—capi- 
| rating for all names facilitates selection accord- 


r to size. 


PRODUCT DESCRIPTIVE ADVERTISING placed 
in the directory list for each product, attracts first 
ttention to the right man at the right time. At a 
cost of one insertion renders continuous service for 


average of three years. 


CIRCULATION— More than 30,000 copies in use 
in 1946 (18,000 of 1946, and at least 15,000 of pre- 
vious editions)—More than 98% paid A.B.C. and 
largely concentrated among upper-rated concerns 
comprising more than 60% of the total industrial 
S., all 
lines of business. More than 1,/00 of its users are 
in the $10,000,000.00 (capital invested) class—more 
than 2,100 are “over $5,000,000.00”—more than 5,100 
are “over $1,000,000.00"—a highly important for- 


eign circulation—more than 2,000 among leading 


and mercantile purchasing power of the U. 


importing factors overseas—and is the Guide used 
by practically all American Consulates in the world 


in answering “WHERE TO BUY” inquiries. 


An investigation among its subscription clientele 
indicates: An average of more than 10 Key individ- 
uals in each “$1,000,000.00 and over” organization 
consult the Register and an average of three for 
each copy in its entire clientele, a probable total of 
more than 100,000 individuals—an average each 
more than 3,500,000 Buying 


> 


copy in use for 3 years 
references annually. 


30,704 ADVERTISEMENTS by 7,143 advertisers in our 1946 Edition—more than ever appeared in any 


r in any other business publication—continuous yearly increase, and 95% renewal substantiate the pro- 


ing power of T. R., and the soundness of our thirty years advocacy of factually “Informative Copy” for 


buying Inquiries. 


a 
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Gain over 


1946 1939 

——~Thousands—, 

BIMDOATAR ccccccececcceseces 202 85 
MOEOTEE cccccctccdoces 11 5 
Pe ccoccesece rT 69 33 
COTISOPTIER cccccccceces pee 558 283 
Colorado ....... sees sees 45 24 
Connecticut ......«.«. ‘ ' 335 10] 
Delaware seectebeseses 10 20 
District of Columbia....... 16 8 
WE céccecescees 79 26 
GHOGTHER ccccccccoces seeee 242 S4 
Idaho .. o« — pesees 17 6 
Illinois pewcoos seccocee BCee 458 
Indiana .. peéeeeceeses 388 111 
Iowa : jbepenve ceded 13 66 
TE sccceveessecessecee 77 45 
CO RSS ae 116 53 
DD cctenseeecvceeces 130 9 
DE Secsesscceecesseoeces 111 a5 
Maryland - 218 76 
Massachusetts ..........+. 692 231 
DE scauesdooeneeesees 653 131 
Minnesota ......-. ses¥ seer 186 106 
Mississippi ........ 81 35 
jj. teveseswecacessé 312 33 
MOMtAMA «2. gece ececeees 14 5 
Nebraska seeeecees 43 24 
DEE cebccccessce we 3 2 
New Hampshire ........ 77 21 
INOW SOTEOT ccccccccs eee 652 219 
New Mexico ...ccccccs eee 8 6 
New York henees ' 1,421 463 
North Carolina seee 344 74 
North Dakot ° 6 3 
Pt 62 s66000000 600066 Se! 443 
Oklahoma . 90664 006608 54 26 
Oregon .. : see eet 110 46 
Pennsylvania soe ccoc. Be 358 
Rhode Island . Sin ewe 139 33 
South Carolina ......... 173 46 
South Dakota ........... 10 4 
Tennessee ..... pepesess 177 45 
Dn acaseesee os 297 170 
Utah coeeceooees 18 6 
Vermont ..... suasacetuc 10 18 
Virginia seeceee 167 33 
Washington . - nme 160 70 
West Virginia Seeen 118 43 
Wisconsin pee 363 162 
Co, 5 2 
oy ae jeeuessee See 4,127 


Rank of States 


Based on these figures, the rank of 
the states in industrial activity in 1946 
and 1939 was as follows: 


1946 1939 
Alabama ee seen 17 20 
Arizona . oees - . 44 44 
Arkansas : se — 33 
California oe igeude om ‘ 
Colorado ‘ = : . a 36 
Connecticut rT Seeeues sone an 11 
Delaware ene tube tonwad 39 37 
District of Columbia wed ookbecue 41 
Florida phosned 1 or 31 
Georgia : 15 14 
Idaho oes & 42 
Illinois hate : scoe SO 3 
Indiana nee ‘ : : 9 
lowa ... suenes< Se 25 
Kansas : ‘ ‘ — 4 
Kentucky 27 28 
Louisiana : sees ore Bw 24 
Maine : : . 28 27 
Maryland . ses peesascncesss On 16 
Massachusetts bee 5 7 
Michigan seek 6 5 
Minnesota : bat _ 23 
Mississippi ee TTTE .. 32 
Missouri pes » 3 13 
Montana ; . 43 43 
: cepececdéeeeenséeoss = 38 
Nevada : seeee 49 49 
New Hampshire .. neseese 33 30 
New Jersey ‘ a 6 
New Mexico ' _ 16 48 
New York . séeaneaeees 1 l 
North Carolina . ; seee 11 10 
North Dakota a 7 
Ohio : ‘ 4 
Oklahoma 35 35 
Oregon : . - 29 
Pennsylvania .. 2 2 
Rhode Island . 7 a 21 
South Carolina 20 19 
South Dakota 45 45 
Tennesse : ; 19 18 
Texas o« » 15 
Utah : seceesesis Mae 40 
Vermont Seeocees . 38 39 
Virginia .. e6eeeecee >a 17 
Washington so an 22 
West Virginia ; . 26 26 
Wiscongin , _ peeve 10 12 
Wyoming nese aedhed 48 46 
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Government buying declines; private purchases mounting rapidly. 
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—Civilian Production Administration 





Surplus Goods 


The War Assets Administration, 
charged with the responsibility of 
moving war surpluses without de- 
moralizing markets, was apparently 


succeeding in this objective in 1946. 

Disposal of war surpluses overseas 
was vested in the Office of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner in the 
Department of State. 

The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion said in his report 
of April 1, 1946: 

“It is more important that surplus 
war plants be used to provide employ- 
ment in local communities and to pro- 
duce goods than that the Government 
should realize the highest possible 
dollar return on its investment. Con- 


sequently, War Assets Administration 
is following the policy of selling or 
leasing plants to local enterprise 
whenever possible, even though dis- 
posal to larger concerns might give 
greater financial return. This also 
curbs trends toward monopoly. 

“The movement of war plants into 
surplus increased markedly during the 
quarter. By March 31, a total of 805 
plants costing $3.8 billion of the 
1,540 plants costing $8.6 billion ex- 
pected eventually in surplus had been 
acquired for disposal by War Assets 
368 of the 808 total during the quar- 
ter. 

“Sales.of surplus war plants also in- 
creased, During the quarter a total 
of 124 plants, costing $341 million, 
was sold for $182 million in contrast 
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to the cumulative total of 84, costing 
$125 million that had been sold for 
$89 million up to the end of 1945. 
Among the plants sold during the 
quarter for different output than war- 
time was a $9 million aviation plant 
at Evansville, Indiana, to be converted 
for production of freezers, refrigera- 
tors, and coolers. One of the larger 
sales of the quarter was a $30 million 
aircraft engine plant at Ridgewood, 
N. J. This plant will employ about 
6,500 workers for the production of 
aircraft parts and components. 


“To date 208 plants, costing $466 
million, have been sold for $271 mil- 
lion; 90 plants, valued at $600 mil- 
lion, have been leased; and a total of 
212 interim leases, involving $665 mil- 
lion in actual costs, have been ar- 
ranged. 


“The disposal of Government-owned 
plants producing synthetic rubber pre- 
sents a special problem directly rele- 
vant to the national security. The 
Inter-Agency Policy Committee on 
Rubber, created by this Office on Sep- 
tember 7, 1945, in its first report on 
February 19, 1946, stated that private 
ownership and operation of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry should be a 
major objective. 


“First quarter disposals of all do- 
mestic agencies, excluding non-salable 
aircraft, total $1.25 billion. In terms 
of reported cost, sales totaled $1.2 
billion, and brought in about $500 
million. Total disposals to date are 
estimated at $2.45 billion. 


“Surplus acquisitions for the quar- 
ter, however, again exclusive of un- 
salable aircraft, totaled about $5 
billion. The total acquisitions to date 
is $11.85 billion or about 40 percent 
of the ultimate total to come. 


“Although first quarter disposals 
brought the total to more than one- 
fifth of acquisitions to date, this tre- 
mendous job actually was just start- 
ing. In terms of the whole domestic 
disposal job, only 8.5 percent of the 
total surplus already acquired, or to 
be acquired, by domestic disposal 
agencies had been merchandized. 
About 60 percent of the total surplus 
is still to be declared and acquired by 
disposal agencies. 


“First quarter disposals of consum- 
er goods ran to about $300 million, 
second only to plants and industrial 
real property, for which first quarter 
disposals totaled $345 million. Among 
consumer goods, trucks moved rapidly, 
filling a portion of the motor vehicle 
shortage in the civilian economy. 
About 124,000 surplus trucks had been 
disposed of up to March; 22,735 of 
them during January and February, 
sales running at $43,659,000 for the 
2 months in term of procurement cost, 
of which there was a net recovery of 
about 45 percent to the Government.” 


The War Assets Administration 
gave the following cumulative report 
through June, 1946: 














INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN RECONVERSION 


Since VJ-Day total production in factories and mines has 
been above 1941 level except during steel and coal strikes. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...MANUFACTURING AND MINING 
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Although hurt by the losses in steel and coal, other industrial 
production continues to break records. 


OTHER MANUFACTURING 
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$ (000) 
Total, All Domestic Disposal 
Agencies: 
Net Acquisitions .......seseeee. 18,754.264 
Total Disposals ........sseeeee . 4,548,989 
Sales (Reported Cost) ......... 3,971,028 
Sales (Sold for)....cccccccccces 1,644,719 
Total, War Assets Administration: 
Net acquistions .......seeeeees 18,049,463 
TOCRl DUPOGRERD coccccecesssces 4,268,119 
Sales (Reported Cost) ......... 3,741,993 
Sales (Sold £6F) ccccccccccccccs 1,524,699 
War Assets Administration 
ces: 
Consumer Goods: 
DUG, SU csinvensccthess 2,788,530 
ep er 1,323,684 
Sales (Reported Cost)........ 1,265,108 
Bee Ge GEFs dsuccovdssses 571,755 
Capital and Producer Goods: 
De rT 3,693,302 
Tee DEE, nn dkkkeneccaeces 1,036,791 
Sales (Reported Cost).......... 895,216 
SOS. CGR SOP Pwinccccccciccens 427,347 
Real Property: 
DUG, EON nacoccckocucdes 4,430,034 
TE SEGRE: case inc cc ccddaecs 987,476 
Sales (Reported Cost) ........ 949,779 
gk eer 436,481 


Guaranteed Wages 

The office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion said in its report of July 
1, 1946, that its advisory board is mak- 
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ing an exhaustive study of a guranteed 
annual wage as a means of maintain- 
ing stable and regular employment and 
production. The wage study staff, has 
worked well under way on five divisions 
of the study approved by the board as 
follows: 

1. Examination of specific experience 
with guaranteed wage plans. 

2. Analysis of methods and pos- 
sibilities of regularizing production and 
stabilizing employment. 

3. Inquiry on cost of various types of 
wage guarantee. 

4. Analysis of economic effect of 
guaranteed wages. 

5. Examination of relation of guaran- 
teed wage plans to other economic mea- 
sures also intended to stabilize or in- 
crease the national income. 

In collaboration with the wage study 
staff, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has completed a field survey of the ex- 
perience of management, unions, em- 
ployees and communities with guaran- 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION HITS POST-WAR HIGH IN JUNE 
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teed wage plans. The survey data are 
being analyzed in the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, where reports are in prep- 
aration. Conclusions will provide the 
advisory board with information on 


the plans already in existence and how 
they are working. 

The broader implications of guaran- 
teed annual wage plans to the Ameri- 


can economy are being analyzed by 
Professors Alvin H. Hansen of Harv- 
ard and Paul A. Samuelson of Mas- 


sachusetts Instivute of Technology. 

A division of the wage study staff is 
investigating the relationship between 
guaranteed wage plans and other mea- 
sures designed to encourage regular 
production and stable employment, 
among them unemployment compensa- 
tion and minimum wage laws, tax 
policies, and the Employment Act of 
1946. 

Major emphasis is now being placed 
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on the divisions of the study concerned 
with analyses of the methods and pos- 
sibilities of regularizing production 
and stabilizing employment, and with 
measuring the of various types 
of wage guarantee. These aspects will 
be examined principally by a series of 
case studies covering companies in 
various industries. The advisory board 
is now engaged in a canvass of employ- 
ers and employees interested in wage 
guarantee plans and in the problems of 
regularizing employment and produc- 
tion. On the basis of the results of this 
inquiry, the Board will decide upon the 
use of the funds recently appropriated 
by the Congress, to obtain the most ad- 
vantageous coverage of case studies. 


FEPC in 3 States 


The right of inhabitants of the State 
of Massachusetts “to work without 
discrimination of race, color, religious 


costs 


creed, national origin, or ancestry” was 
given legislative support under the 
State’s Fair Employment Practice Act 
approved on May 23, 1946. Provision 
was made for appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission consisting of three mem- 
bers, who are to formulate policies fo 
the prevention of discrimination in em- 
ployment. The commission is to main- 
tain its principal office in Boston and 
such other offices within the State as it 
deems necessary, and is to pass on 
complaints of alleged discrimination. 
Other States having such laws are New 
Jersey and New York. 


An employer may not discriminate 
by refusal to hire or by discharge, or in 
the conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment, of ‘any individual unless the 
action is based on a bona fida occupa- 
tional qualification. Labor organiza- 
tions are forbidden to exclude any 
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... used, rebuilt and surplus metalworking machinery, electrical 
and power equipment, hydraulic equipment, and miscellaneous 
industrial machinery is advertised in SURPLUS RECORD than 


in any other medium. 


That's why it's "THE Magazine of Used and Rebuilt we 
Machinery!" 


NORPLON 
RECORD 


THE MAGAZINE OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois - 
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person from full membership, or to 
expel him, or to discriminate in any 
way against any employee or employer, 
for reasons of race, religious creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. Nor 
may an employer or employment agen- 
cy express in printed or verbal form, 
either directly or indirectly, any limit- 
ation, specification, or discrimination, 
It is also unlawful for any person, em- 
ployer, labor organization, or employ- 
ment agency to expel or otherwise dis- 
criminate against a person because he 
has opposed any of the practices for- 
bidden by this law or because he has 
filed a complaint or assisted in any 
proceeding before the commission. To 
aid, abet, incite, compel, or coerce the 
performance of any of the foregoing 
prohibited acts is an unlawful employ- 
ment practice. 

If the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission finds that an unlawful em- 
ployment practice has been committed, 
an order must be issued requiring that 
it shall cease. Appropriate and re- 
quired affirmative action is defined as 
“including (but is not limited to) hir- 
ing, reinstatement or upgrading of 
employees, with or without back pay, 
or restoration to membership in any 
respondent labor organization, as, in 
the judgment of the commission, will 
effectuate the purposes of this chapter, 
and including a requirement for report 
of the manner of compliance.” Com- 
plaints must be filed within six months 
after the alleged act of discrimination 
occurs. 

Penalties of not less than $10 nor 
more than $100 are authorized for 
failure on the part of employers, em- 
ployment agencies, or labor organiza- 
tions to post conspicuously notices of 
the salient provisions of the legislation 
under review. Any member of these 
three groups who willfully resists or 
interferes with the administration of 
the law, willfully violates a final order 
of the commission, or willfully files a 
false complaint, is to be punished (for 
each offense) by imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year or a fine of not more 
than $500, or both. 


Expenditures for 
Plant, Equipment 


According to reports of 3,200 com- 
panies to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, American industry spent 
$5.7 billion for new plant and equip- 
ment in 1945. This was higher than in 
any year since 1942, but allowing for 
differences in the price level, was less 
than two-thirds of the 1941 outlay. 

For the war period as a whole, de- 
preciation and depletion charges were 
somewhat in excess of private expendi- 
tures on plant and equipment, so that 
on balance there was a small amount 
of disinvestment. During this period, 
much of the capital formation was for 
production of munitions and related 
purposes and was financed largely by 
the Government. 


Expenditures by manufacturing and 
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mining companies in 1945 were esti- 
mated at $3.4 billion, close to 60 per 
cent of the amount spent by all indus- 
tries. This outlay represented an in- 
crease of $1.1 billion over 1939, but was 
still below 1941. 

Railroads were the only group with 
expenditures higher in 1945 than in 
1941. Estimated plant and equipment 
outlay by electric and gas utilities in 
1945 were also higher than in 1939, but 
this was not true of commercial and 
miscellaneous companies. 

The SEC commented: 

“The data gathered in the course of 
these surveys should be of considerable 
importance in casting light on current 
and prospective developments in many 
different sectors of the economy. It is 
hoped that they will provide a useful 
index of present and future activity in 
the capital markets. 

“These data will permit a check on 
the adequacy of the anticipated capital 
expenditures for the maintenance of a 
high level of business activity. Where 
such expenditures appeared inadequate, 
it would be possible to learn what 
measures could be taken to stimulate 
them. It would also be feasible, on the 
basis of this information, to determine 
the factors which lead business to alter 
its plans for capital investment. Such 
information would aid Government in 
determining how it could best encour- 
age private capital expenditures.” 


Decentralization 


The obvious fact that the United 
States is likely to be the first target 


in World War III has made decentraliza- 
tion of industry a long-range project 
of the Government, though little has 
been said officially. 


Many other factors are pointing tow- 
ard decentralization, which will create 
the greatest market for industrial 
equipment this country has ever known. 
One is the desire of manufacturers to 
move near their markets; another is 
the belief that there is less unrest 
among workers in spacious rural areas; 
a third is the possibility of reducing 
costs by moving closer to the source of 
raw materials. 


The decentralization movement is al- 
ready under way for one of these or 
other reasons. Important branch plants 
are being located in such little known 
places as Metuchen, N. J.; Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Parma, Ohio; Van Dyke, Mich. 


Plant Expansion 


The nation’s $20.3 billion expansion 
of manufacturing facilities during the 
war has been concentrated largely in 
areas where similar industries operated 
before hostilities began, the War Pro- 
duction Board said in July, 1945. The 
report pointed out that there has been 
a much less widespread relocation of 
industrial plants than might have been 
supposed. 


Labor supply, transportation facili- 
ties, housing and the need for speed 
combined to bring about placement of 
the new facilities in pre-war manufac- 
turing centers. Of the total spent, $15.8 
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1. General Information 

~" Industrial Equipment News originated specialized product news and information publishing in 1933, 
and continues under the same general and editorial management of those who originated and developed 
this now firmly established type of publishing service. 





‘ 2. Market 


Active plant operating, engineering and production men in the larger, most active plants in all industries 
who have an obvious interest in “What’s New” in products and product information to help them meet 
current plant operating and production problems. 


3. Editorial 


= Brief, factual, staff-written descriptions of all new and improved products for all departments, all func- 
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za- tions and all divisions of industry as developed and released by their manufacturers each month. Digests 

ect of new catalogues and product literature supplying added product source and product information are 

1as also included. All manufacturers are invited to continuously submit information of this sort to IEN’S 
editors for editorial use at no cost or obligation of any sort. Editor-in-chief is W. E. (Bill) Irish oa 
engineering graduate of Cornell... with 15 years of plant operating experience and 14 years of describ- 

w- ing product developments as IEN’s editor from its start in 1933. J. W. Moss returned Oct. Ist of last 

ate year as managing editor after active participation in the original building and later operation of the 

ial atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

yn. “ve . 

to 4. Circulation 

is Industrial Equipment News is mailed, at their request, to more than 50,000 active plant and production 

ast men in the larger plants in all industries. This distribution is CCA audited and the current statement 

iS; shows 85.6% specific plant operating titles in plants, 56.7% of which are rated at one million dollars and 

ng over. Periodic circulation verification checks indicate that 94.3% in this selected group use Industrial 

of Equipment News to find their current plant and production operating requirements. Affiliation with 
Thomas Register of American Manufacturers permits continuous knowledge of and provision for changes 
in this broad general industrial market. 

al- 

or 5. Advertising 

1 Industrial Equipment News offers an opportunity to promote sales of industrial products to operating 

cm men in known markets, as well as to “fish” for new markets now cropping out almost daily under today’s 

Ss, changing and shifting market conditions. Because Industrial Equipment News is strictly a product in- 

. formation service, it is used by its plant operating readers to look for current product needs, and low- 
cost standard 1/9 page units of space (at $95 to $102 per insertion) are all that are needed for standard, 
effective advertising representation. In addition to the usual benefits of publication advertising, IEN’s 
use for buying in most instances automatically brings a plus value... viz.,... logically developed SALES 
LEADS (inquiries) as tangible evidence of advertising value, substantially and measurably offsetting its 
extremely low space costs. While first in its own field and still relatively a “youngster,” Industrial 

on Equipment News already outstandingly leads the field of general industrial publications in the number of 

he advertisers using it to “blanket” industry . .. with almost twice as many advertisers as any other publi- 

in cation of similar circulation, and an advertiser renewal rate averaging 76%. 

ed 

o- “SEEING IS BELIEVING” ... hence we urge examination of a 

he current issue, and of “THE IEN PLAN,” available on request .. . 

2n 

of 

on W. E. Irish, F. Morse Smith, 

Editor & V.P. Vv. P. & Manager 

a y = 

: INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 

of Thomas Publishing Company 
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3 461 Eighth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. “yp 
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billion represented public financing and 
$4.5 billion investment of private 
funds. 

About $19 billion worth of the manu- 
facturing facilities, or 93 per cent, were 
placed in 179 previously existing “man- 
ufacturing areas.” The 451 counties in 
these areas in 1939 had 84 per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing and 81 per 
cent of the value of products. 


More than a third, or $7.5 billion 
of the total value of facilities author- 
izations, were located in ten leading 
industrial cities: Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 

Ohio led the states with 1,293 facili- 
ties and authorizations totaling $1,677 
million. Pennsylvania followed with 1,- 
220 authorizations valued at $1,675 
million; Michigan was third with $1,- 
490 million and New York was fifth 
with $1,383 million. Texas was sixth 
with $1,259 million. 

The specific industries in which the 
large expansions were made in each 
region through facilities authorizations 
are summarized in the report as fol- 
lows: 

New England: machine tools, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment and appli- 
ances, shipbuilding. 

Middle Atlantic States: machinery, 
electrical equipment and appliances, 
guns, miscellaneous manufacturing, 
ship-building. 

East North Central States: motor- 
ized vehicles, machine tools, aircraft, 
machinery, electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances, guns. 

West North Central States: ordnance 
plants for ammunition and explosives, 
food processing. 

South Atlantic States: miscellaneous 
manufacturing, chemicals, shipbuilding. 

East South Central States: explo- 
sives, synthetic rubber, non-ferrous 
metals. 

West South Central States: syn- 
thetic rubber, aviation gasoline, other 
petroleum products, chemicals other 
than synthetic rubber. 

Mountain States: non-ferrous metals, 
steel. 

Pacific States: shipbuilding, aircraft, 
aviation gasoline, non-ferrous metals, 
other petroleum products, food process- 
ing. 

Aircraft production facilities expan- 
sion, largely as the result of the con- 
version of the automobile industry to 
aviation output, was concentrated pri- 
marily in the East North Central and 
Middle Atlantic regions, which together 
hold 65 per cent of the value of author- 
izations. The Pacific and West South 
Central regions, although showing a 
large share of aircraft deliveries, are 
the sites of relatively small propor- 
tions of the value of authorizations— 
8.0 per cent and 6.8 per cent respec- 
tively. This was due to the relatively 
lower cost of constructing assembly 
plants as additions to existing aircraft 
facilities. 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 





State, County No. of 
ALABAMA Est. 
CE acecccedeseeeees 65 
Chambers 21 
RI 5" 52 
Jefferson oo. oe 
Dn ssecpeeces coo |6C 
Tallapoosa ee 40 
QO eee 719 
CALIFORNIA 
DEREBGER. oscccvcesscocas 978 
Comtra Coste .cccccccece 126 
ED BUGGIES cccccccccces 5,594 
SAcCTAMENtO§ ..cccccceess 227 
Pt BID coceececveoces 282 
San Francisco ........-- 2,172 
Banta CHAFO ceccccccecces 312 
Totals cccccccccccccese 9,691 
COLORADO 
DE cascoceesiscosvas 620 
eee 72 
WOE ecccccesnccecces 692 
CONNECTICUT 
DET <hcccedeesésoans 843 
MEPCEEEEL cocccccacecedes 671 
EEE conccececscoses 115 
BEEEEGNGEL cecccccecceede 99 
NG@W EIAVGR cccccccccces 885 
New London ........++:. 181 
WEED Socceccceccesse 87 
WOE ecncesencecccces 2,881 
DELAWARE 
BEG GRAD soc cctcecccve 241 
DIST. OF COL. 
pl ee 497 
FLORIDA 
DES . vedissbeccediec ess 249 
Hillsborough ..........«. 263 
TE asbeceeqeassoces §12 
GEORGIA 
ED: b6bee0006uesseenseee 101 
CP osscecedsocdece 146 
DE “house entantosséneas 57 
UE 60Gnss cscccecessse 590 
DE o.0ccccessccbéne 83 
DE seecucaseaeses 78 
BEET occccecccocececs 38 
Tl .2245006064060s0008% 38 
WEEE «= ccccccescsesese 45 
MED cecneceseseccoss 1,176 
ILLINOIS 
Dt’ isteeneenaneeadeathh 9,126 
DEED ngossdckeceseecéees 229 
Dt” ps itesheeacneasdaee 141 
BA TEED  coccceccoescncese 124 
DE 200066666¢6¢s0en0050 101 
BEE vc ccccccceceseces 162 
arr 219 
Rock Island .......ceee. 151 
i, Ce cdnecsodennnesec 223 
TRSOWEE coccccceccccces 64 
WE wh eeecescoeesoescoes 125 
Winnebago .......e-e-05 266 
TED ccdtércvesoncqc: 10,931 
INDIANA 
pS PRPC CC ECOL eT 180 
BPUERWEBO cccccccctcccess 108 
PEE cccacencresteesee 154 
CHGS, ccncccaccccccseoes 102 
DEE co ececeweseseses 55 
BG coceccescvceesesees 236 
EM, BER cscccdsccevccves 94 
DD 0.000660 656s 6onee 117 
BEEEER «ccccccscccccesecs 818 
i, GEE socesccccccter 202 
Vanderburgh .........««:. 203 
Wee «=cccceces veccneese 97 
MEE § cattectesecosece 2,366 
IOWA 
Ds MOE. sectsaeceed 102 
i hanietnenenwnedne ate 147 
E. -eciemenceneccoeseeess 270 
WEE casdecdbcédscous 519 
KANSAS 
DEE cccckntvaseeset 193 
We COD ood c ccs ethos’ 133 
WEED ceed ccctodptché 326 
KENTUCKY 
PC ea 584 
LOUISIANA 
CEMA ccccccsscccccecss 644 
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21,497 
674,624 


6,410 
274,438 


10,715 
6,763 
8,681 

26,159 


15,896 


Cost of 


Materials, 
Fuel, etc. 


$(000) 
10,916 


223,770 


159,478 


1,370,586 


59,036 
25,482 
84,518 


160,193 
121,948 
19,508 


9,115 
168,667 
31,879 
15,777 
527,097 


50,742 
35,558 


28,127 


6,921 
250,034 


1,770, 318 


16,513 
1,018,753 


64,244 
51,518 
46,031 
161,793 


39,329 
143,018 
182,347 


192,623 


66,248 


Value of 
Products 


$(000) 
21,078 


391, ‘039 


282,405 


2,297, 618 


107,715 
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148,927 
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326,667 
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3,286,086 
77,175 
78,143 
57,685 
47,250 


4,320,659 


120, 531 


294,512 
157,818 
133,419 
33,446 
1,795,614 


104,124 
80,314 
76,208 

260,646 

233,954 

304,528 


126,552 
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MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK will sell your products and services throughout 
the year and longer. It will tell your story at the very moment when the 
buyer must purchase, because it is then that he needs and wants it. 

MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK is preferred for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and specifying officials. For 54 years it has 
been the most complete, accurate, and easily accessible industrial purchasing 


directory all in one book. 


No single edition of any industrial reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 manufacturers of America. MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation reaches four of those eleven within five 
years and is sent unfailingly to the “cream of the crop” of purchasing and 


specifying agents every year. 


PROVED ACCURACY—The proved accuracy of 
this complete industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based upon time- 
tried experience extending over half a century. 


A large staff of especially-trained personnel is 
continually at work checking, correcting, adding to 
and eliminating from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. Constantly changing condi- 
tions in respect to sources require that this compila- 
tion service be as alert as it is painstaking. 


CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION — Each year, 
18,000 new copies are distributed to 18,000 key pur- 
chasing and specifying officials in industrial Amer- 
ica. This distribution is based entirely on buying 
power, that is, the capital rating of each company 
and its standing in industry. Each advertiser is 
assured that his message circulates to the largest 
units of his major market. Distribution is also made 
to smaller industrial concerns whose nature prom- 
ises an active future. 


Old copies are returned and redistributed to a long 
waiting list of secondary firms. Redistribution of copies 
may continue for five successive years after publica- 
tion. No copies are sent to firms which do not purchase 
industrial supplies and equipment. It is conservatively 
estimated that over 75,- 
000 copies are actually in 
service at any given time. 
Within a span of two 
years, every plant of in- 
dustrial significance in 
America is covered. 





ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS — Keyed ad- 
vertisements have proved in quality of inquiries— 
and resulting business in dollar volume per inquiry— 
that MacRAE’S maintains a position of superiority 
and trust that is unique in the entire field of indus- 
trial advertising. 

In MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK, advertisers describe 
to purchasing officials the virtues of their products 
at the time of immediate purchase need. Over the 
past half century, many hundreds of thousands of 
contacts between the industrial firms of America 
have had their origin in letters of inquiry to new 
sources of supply—the names and addresses of which 


were first determined in MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK. 


In countless instances, purchasing agents to whom 
time is a precious commodity have stated their pref- 
erence for this directory because the information is 
so quickly and easily secured. 


Your name listed in MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK is 


your most important advertising investment. 


The MacRAE representative nearest you will be 
glad to discuss your requirements with reference to 
the amount of space and number of listings, type of 
appeal, copy and illustration, and any other factor 
which bears upon the effectiveness of advertising in 
the directory. His recommendations will be based 
upon a conscientious approach to and study of your 
particular requirements and markets. 


For effective advertis- 


BIWE BOONE ax that prosuces contin 


18 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS RAE representative to- 


uous and longtime results 
consult with a Mac- 


day. 


Complete in One Volume 
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Iron and steel facilities have been 
heavily concentrated in five States 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Utah and 
California. The latter two States made 
substantial percentage gains as steel 
producers through these additions, 
Utah with $194,000,000 and California 
with $147,000,000. 

Synthetic rubber plants have been 
centered in the southwestern States 
with Texas having 41 per cent of the 
total. Aviation gasoline facilities are 
predominantly in the West South Cen- 
tral Region. Total expansion authori- 
zations for aluminum and magnesium 
totaled $1,361 million, seven States hav- 
ing expansion of $100,000,000 or more 
each. These States are: New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Nevada, Wash- 
ington and California. 


Function of Personnel 


A grand total of 10,414,764 persons 
was on payrolls of the country’s man- 
ufacturing establishments in 1939. This 
total was divided as follows by func- 
tion: 


% of 

No. Total 
Salaried officers .........+-. 139,350 1.3 
Manufacturing ...... .. + »9,587,665 92.1 
Distribution ....... eseeee 683,364 5.6 
Construction . rr - 70,887 0.7 
Bee GED asi encecesscuceec 33,498 0.3 


10,414,764 100.0 

Females played a surprisingly im- 
portant function in manufacturing in 
1939, their number being 2,643,950, or 
25.4 per cent of the total. The war 
caused a sharp increase in this ratio, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 

There were 10,004 female salaried 
officers, or 7.2 per cent of the total in 
1939. Another 2,483,657, or 25.9 per 
cent of all engaged in manufacturing, 
were females. In distribution, there 
were 144,762 females, or 24.8 per cent 
of the total in that branch of industry. 
Finally, there were 5,527, or 16.5 per 
cent, in all other branches of manu- 
facturing. 


Expenditures 


Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $1,337,589,000 for new plant and 
equipment. Expenditures for new con- 
struction or major alterations of build- 
ings and other fixed plant and struc- 
tures accounted for $390,781,000, or 
29.2 per cent; for new machinery and 
operating equipment, $855,206,000, or 
63.9 per cent; for plant and equipment 
acquired in a used condition from other 
owners, and for land, $78,289,000, or 
6.8 per cent; unclassified, $13,312,000, 
or 1 per cent. 

The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- 
$26,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 
Atlantic division was second, with 
$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 
divisions spent the following sums: 
New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per 
cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, 
or 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- 
801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South 
Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; 
West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 
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State, County 


MAINE 
Androscoggi cone 
Cumberland ..........; ° 
ED sccchiv's with ene we 
DT  écdascecedecs 
PUMOUSOOE cccécces sesee 
Rt ns héuhescceche ceaues 


MARYLAND 
MIDOERT ccccesccces 
Baltimore -peenen 
Baltimore (City) 
WROREEOONE sitccccceccs 
DED ‘steiveretonenaws 


MASSACHUSETTS 
aS “ 
DEE Suadeceeeedeesceces 
Tn enecsoesece ° 
PERMNGIOTE ceccccese ten 
Dn “ccecdengeseent 
DE ccneteastueweotns 
,  . ae née 
ie ccencpdenadmie 
Worcester ...... Terr 

DE opassecaacaceens 


JICHIGAN 
i  enigeeeces oe 
eG séestees hnmee 
are . 
Se csoseneeeseneess 
DD -secevovnceecécees 
ES : 
PD covsceevscoene 
| TTT TTT TTT TTT ee 
0 eee a 
CREE ccccoencossucsce 
CEERWE ccoccosccceces 
SaAgGinaw ..cccesses 
me. CHRIP cccce veknecees 
WHEE cbetnceceocesecen 
BOOM cvccccccoccccsse 


MINNESOTA 
DEE occoceosese 
Dr § cccegnundader deus 
BOCRED sicccccccesscece 


MISSOURI 
oe  arrrrrr rT Te 
PEG. scaccoccencesdes 
a, en ..«claneeece —e 
Bt, BLOG CCR) cccccces 
TD ccegehénesebseece 


NEBRASKA 
SPE ov wccccesscécces 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hillsborough ....... 
Strafford eo 

WE anesceees 


NEW JERSEY 
Bergen ...... jeeeewnns 
Burlington ...... : 
CHEE sceccccecse 
Cumberland ..... 
i, esedeanebéoee 
DEG, cnoceese sebceees 
i” spcsacey uses cebkes 
Middlesex ..... eneneeee 
DEED  oceneeeedsecus 
BERNE. oesecddccecceocesss 
PROGRES coccecceccecesose 
Salem ....«. ieseceeanue 
Somerset .......:- 
PL ccneedbet+enes 
WHET vecceces 

OED cécecese 

NEW YORK 
AIBOGRMY ccccccccess 
DEE, cccecees seveesacs 
ATT 
CAYUBA ..-cess 
Chatauqua eee 
Chemung ...... Jose 
DUtCROBS ..cccccccccccess 
Dy sce ssdbdunecesesnees 
PUMON ccscccccsccccsccces 
BIOPKIMOP? .ccccccccscccce 
38 eee 
Monroe ..... ivued 
Montgomery ......+s+«+- 


NeW WOCK cccccccccccces 


NIAMAFA .ccccccccccseces 
GOBER ccccccccccceccese 
OnmondaBa ...eeceeeceges 
OFANBS .cccccccssccccces 
OSBWOBO ccccccccceeeeeeee 
Queens ....- eee eececees 
Rensselaer ..-..ssseeees 
RICNMONG ..cccceccesces 
SaratO@a ...-csesescesess 
Schenectady ......++ees: 
BReMDOM ccccececeseecces 
SE aceevnseuceveeates 
Westchester ......ssse8. 

TOOEED ccccccocesosoese 


Plants, 1939—Continued 


No. 0 
E 


No. of 
Wage 
f Earners Wages 
(050) $(000) 
14.3 11,995 
9.3 8.806 
8.6 8,248 
5.2 4,963 
6.0 6,422 
13.0 10,810 
56.4 51,244 
11.2 12,764 
29.2 45,916 
76.6 81,065 
5.2 4,540 
122.1 144,285 
18.1 20,659 
64.1 56,495 
73.5 78,265 
36.4 44,298 
78.4 84,562 
23.1 30,264 
15.1 15,132 
62.5 71,405 
78.4 88,890 
449.7 489,970 
5.9 7,527 
2.1 10,156 
9.8 13,388 
— emer 
_)6°6C*:t“(‘é 
6.9 9,793 
11.0 14,291 
24.0 29,256 
13.5 16,010 
— i i|.#  wenaiee 
6.0 6,183 
12.2 17,220 
5.3 6,898 
311.3 511,909 
477.0 642,631 
27.0 34,390 
17.2 21,570 
44.1 55,960 
5.7 6,199 
26.1 31,615 
6.6 7,909 
89.5 104,021 
127.9 149,744 
11.1 13,411 
22.3 20,966 
8.8 7,771 
31.0 28,737 
26.0 31,911 
9.4 0,591 
29.0 37,480 
9.5 8,633 
78.0 95,905 
86.1 109,362 
25.3 28,643 
36.2 41,438 
7.1 6,734 
6.3 7,538 
56.9 60,639 
_—- ; ji i éenass 
6.8 8,133 
32.4 43,852 
5.5 6,265 
421.2 497,124 
12.9 14,772 
18.6 24,100 
27.7 30,426 
5.6 5,935 
13.8 14,647 
6.4 7,592 
7.1 6,990 
70.5 98,033 
9.8 8,338 
9.4 9,473 
135.4 155,948 
51.3 70,961 
11.6 11,115 
300.1 378,630 
20.8 29,090 
23.0 24,239 
25.6 31,673 
8.8 8,496 
6.2 6,965 
52.5 65,411 
11.7 11,862 
6.1 8,666 
6.1 6,008 
11.8 19,529 
5.3 6,627 
5.1 4,253 
21.3 26,819 
884.6 1,086,589 


Cost of 


Materials, 
Fuel, etc. 


$(000) 


© 


62 bo ate 
363905 hot eS 
P00 tO 


ho Dono nS 


IK OAS 


~ 
coe 

Co tot 
Coe 


24,908 
118,602 
396,697 

11,569 
651,776 


41,428 
116,029 
180,991 
101,600 
276,660 

74,501 

41,557 
232,492 
178,359 

1,243,617 


197,94 


52,146 
166,402 
19,461 
398,358 
636,367 


162,673 
24,454 
114,367 
17,183 
322,514 
421,864 
54,283 
349,428 
14,088 
19,056 
123,621 


oH Ole 


3,532,798 


Value of 
Products 
$(000) 


848 
3631 
197 
453 
8s 


55, 
48 
38, 
25, 
41,884 
42,257 
252,170 
60,961 
210,894 
646,073 
23,945 
941,873 


90,378 
225,951 
341,640 
211,697 
506,907 


i) 


404,619 


36,895 
51,023 
88,053 


3, 402,750 


229,138 
156,264 
385,402 


~ 
or 
oO 
oo 
a 
oOo 
> 


103,898 
32,254 
136,152 


250,532 


37,911 
613,335 
765,854 
126,442 
465,084 

30,232 

37,898 
264,651 


3,237,532 


95,093 
116,752 
129,894 

32,734 

68,307 

31,469 

35,169 
706,799 

33,000 

33, 460 


tw 
o 
— 
oot 
Oo 
_ 


6,557,170 
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15% OF AMERICA’S FACTORIES 





ACCOUNT FOR 79% OF AMERICA’S PRODUCTION 


OF ALL 184,000 TOTAL PRODUCTION 
ee FACTORIES $56,800,000 000 
THE 157,000 “SMALL 







2% OR $1) 800,000,000 
AND EMPLOYED ONLY 


26% O8 $15,000 000 000 
AND EMPLOYED 





2 AVERAGE PRODUCTION AND NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS PER FACTORY oe 


ee T cre wom 
— ese eco 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES 


| amecnon ren recone 
THE 157,000 “SMALL $76,000 

THE 21,000 “MEDIUM SIZE $700,000 

, $5,000,000 


THE 6,000 “LARGE 


Very few products have a uniform sales 
stake in all “firms.” With most prod- 
ucts the sales potential is proportionate 
to the size of the prospect. Big orders 
come from big business. The concen- 
tration of buying power in the larger 
firms is indicated in the above chart. 

An additional key to business buying po- 
tentials is provided by figures (above) 
showing number of employees per estab- 
lishment. The more employees, the more 
machines, products, services needed. 


31,791 MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALERS, ETC. 


The above chart demonstrates the high 
concentration of production, and there- 
fore, of purchasing power, among the 
top manufacturers of the country. The 
circulation of Dun’s Review to these 
larger companies makes it an ideal 
medium to capture this rich market. 
Dwn’s Review not only covers the larger 
manufacturers, but it provides compar- 
able circulation to the leading whole- 
salers, utilities, transportation, insurance 
and banking companies. Exact figures 
appear below. These figures are based 
on an analysis of the entire circulation, 
They represent a 100°/, count. They 
are not based on a survey, sample or 
projection. 


Dun & Brapsrreer Ratings: 


$12sM—Over All Per 
31.000 © Others Total Cent 
‘ 
Manutacturing 12,613 19,178 31,791 55.6 
Wholesaling . 4,837 10,904 15,741 27.6 


Transportation, Utili- 
ures, Communication, 


— rer Seeee 1,137 5.175 6,312 11.9 
Banking, Insurance, etc oe 3,335 3,335 5.8 
PCR cess ~+++ 18,587 38,592 57,179 100.0 


TOTAL WAGE 
EARNERS 
7 507 00 
W% OR . 
17 000 - (£2 
— Chart 
2% Of This chart is from Indus- 
anal trial Market Determina- 
tion, a booklet prepared 
by the Professional De- 
2% On velopment Committee of 


4.055000 the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 
This booklet will be help- 
ful to those seeking to de- 
termine and to delineate 


eeree: their markets. » Copies 
108 may be had at $1 by writ- 
681 : ing Mr. W. L. Witt, Presi- 


dent. National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, 
100 E. Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


It is believed that the manufacturers and 
wholesalers rated over $125,000 repre- 
sent more than 85°, of the top ranking 
companies in these fields. 

As will be noted, the magazine provides 
a healthy cross-section of smaller com- 
panies. These may be the leaders of to- 
morrow. They are worth cultivating. 
We know how close to all activities are 
the presidents of our own companies. 
Too frequently we overlook their impor- 
tance in the companies we try to sell. 
Presidents and top executives initiate, 
consider, select, as well as approve, pur- 
chases. They are a source of direct 
action as well as action by referral or 
suggestion. 


22,188 PRESIDENTS—72°, TITLED 
OFFICERS 


72°% of Dun’s Review circulation goes 
to the presidents and other titled officers 
of their companies, as follows: 





PEE an sn ss ts ee ee 
Chairman, Owner, Partner . . . 13,035 
TOPS: «+ « «2 6 © & 1,958 
Deh. « aoe 2 ee 1,819 
an a a ee , 2,354 
All Others . . >» Bae 
TOTAL ) «su... « ee #2 ee 


Such officers must sign “blanket” and 
other legal and time contracts, as well 
as those involving large sums. They not 
only set, but consider and pass on pur- 
chases that involve policy and final de- 
These officers are members of 
their boards of directors and therefore 
are essential factors in board decisions 
involving budget allowances, capital in- 
vestments, changes in product design, 
materials used, etc. 


cisions. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





asa S 


Executive buying influences are the most 
overlooked and neglected factors in ad 
vertising and selling to industry and 
business. 


THE KEYS TO PRESIDENTS’ 
MINDS 


Dwn’s Review is an “Economic Journal” 
that presents the fundamental problems 
and facts affecting business. These have 
largely to do with the over-all impact 
upon business of forces outside the im- 
mediate control of business—the results 
of legislation, wars, cycles, economic 
and sociologic conditions, and pressures. 
The publication is thus a “text-book” 
must for executives who make policy 
decisions. It provides The Keys to 
Presidents’ Minds;—and opens the door 
for proper reception of your advertising 
message. 


PRESIDENTS RESPOND 
TO ADVERTISING 


As a result of significant editorial con- 
tent, the magazine receives wide reader- 
ship. That readership carriers over to 
the advertising columns and provides 
unusual responsiveness for advertisers. 
The extent to which presidents and chief 
executives do respond to advertising and 
initiate purchases can be gathered from 
the detailed analyses of results secured 
by advertisers and reported in the re- 
print: “Measure Your Appeals by these 
1,151 executive inquiries. 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


Dun’s Review limits its advertising 
pages to “strictly business” messages 
from companies carefully examined for 
suitability, desirability, and reliability. 
We do not carry advertising of personal 
or consumer items or of financial ad- 
visory services or of specific stock or 
bond issues. 


THE CARE AND FEEDING 
—OF PRESIDENTS 


To assist in the preparation of sales and 
advertising to presidents there are avail- 
able the following reprints: “The Care 
and Feeding of Presidents,” “Customs, 
Traits and Habits of Presidents,” “Of 
Tools and Cranes and Presidents—and 
Lubricants and Things!,” “Presidents 
Eat Spinach—Wholesale!,” “Nuts and 
Bolts—and Presidents,” “The Invisi- 
bility of the Obvious.” Copies may be 
had on request. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


Published by Dun & Brapsrree, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. ¥ 
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$16,895,000, or 1.3 
273,000, or 6.7 per 


Mountain, 
Pacific, $90,% 


per cent; 
per cent; 
cent. 


Leading Areas 


The 33 industrial areas listed in the 
accompanying table account for 54.7 
per cent of all of the wage earners; 
61.1 per cent of the wages; 58 per cent 
of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work; 59.1 
per cent of the value of manufactures, 
and 60.4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. 

Nine industries which employ more 
than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- 
counted for 17.9 per cent of the total 
establishments; 37.8 per cent of the 
wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost 
of materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the 
value of products. 

Fifteen states, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, had 1939 production of 
one billion dollars or more each. The 
aggregate value of their 1939 products 
was $45,453,700,000, or 80 per cent of 
the United States total. 


Rank of the states in 1939 produc- 
tion: 


No. of Value of 

Est. Products 

(000) $( Million) 
New York .. sed dsk ee 7,134.4 
Pennsylvania ..... 13.8 5,475.9 
Illinois ...... bend 66 ee 4,794.9 
SL. <eseaeseeeseses . 10.1 4,584.7 
Michigan ........ sua. 4,348.2 
New Jersey ......... 8.0 3,428.9 
California oonewe 12.3 2,798.2 
Massac husetts ...... 9.0 2,459.8 
DO cvccecesconee 4.3 2,227.6 
Wisconsin ..... 6.7 1,604.5 
TE ssceeetes 5.4 1,530.2 
North Carolina 3.2 1,421.3 
Missouri 4.8 1,388.1 
Connectk ut. 2.9 1,229.6 
Maryland uae 2e 1,027.4 
Virginia ..... 8 2.6 988.8 
Minnesota ...... ee 0 845.8 
Tennessee ..... 2.3 728.1 
BU ceccecees 2.7 718.5 
Georgia ...... 3.2 677.4 
Washington 3.2 636.6 
Alabama 2.1 574.7 
Louisiana ...... 1.9 565.3 
Rhode Island . 1.5 516.4 
Kentucky ....... 1.6 481.0 
Kansas - 1.5 464.4 
West Virginia eee 1.1 441.8 
South Carolina .... 1.3 397.5 
Oregon eee 2.2 365.4 
DEO secoccee 1.2 345.4 
Oklahoma 1.6 312.2 
Nebraska ..... 1.2 273.5 
Florida ... ae 2.1 241.5 
New Hampshire 0.8 237.4 
Colorado ...... 1.3 221.6 
Mississippi ..... 1.3 174.9 
WORE cocecece 0.6 167.2 
Arkansas 1.2 160.2 
Montana .......+6+: 0.6 151.9 
DIGIMWETO cccccccccces 6.4 114.8 
Vermont ....«.. 0.7 103.2 
Arizona ....«... 0.3 97.5 
B® evcqcecces sesee 90.5 
South Dakota ..... 0.5 $1.2 
Dis. of Col. 0.5 79.9 
Wyoming . TT 0.3 45.4 
North Dako ta .. 0.4 43.8 
New Mexico ........ 0.3 25.1 
Nevada .......: 0.1 20.6 
is Ek “Se cvecossucses 184.2 56,843.0 


Eight counties with 100,000 or more 
wage earners each accounted for one- 
fourth of 1939 production. They were 
Cook County, Ill.; New York County, 


N. Y¥.; Wayne County, Mich.; Phila- 
delphia County, Pa.; Kings County, 
N. Y.; Los Angeles County, Cal.; 


Cuyahoga County, O., and Allegheny 
County, Pa. 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 


State, County 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Alamance 
Buncombe 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Catawba 
Cleveland 
Davidson 
Durham 
Forsyth 
Gaston 
Guilford 
Iredell 
Mecklenburg 
Randolph 
Rowan 
Rutherford 

Totals 


Columbiana 
Cuyahoga 
Fairfield 
Franklin 
Hamilton 
Jefferson 
Lorain 
Lucas 
Mahoning 
Montgomery 
Muskingum 
Richland 


Stark 
Summit 
Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 
Totals 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma 
Tulsa 

Totals 


OREGON 
Klamath 
Multnomah 

Totals 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny 
Beaver 
Berks 
Blair 
Bucks 
Cambria 
Carbon 
Chester 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Erie 
Franklin 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Philadelphia 
Schuylkill 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
York 

Totals 


RHODE ISLAND 
Kent 
Providence 

Totals 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson 
Charleston 
Greenville 
Greenwood 
Laurens 
Spartanburg 


eee eee ener 


TENNESSEE 
Davidson 
Hamilton 
Knox 
She Iby 
Sullivan 

Totals 


Plants, 1939—Continued 


No. of Cost of 
Wage Materials, Value ot 
No. of Earners Wages Fuel, etc. Products 
Est. (000) $( 000) $(000) $(000) 
101 13.3 11,306 23,777 44,940 
7 6.7 6,608 9,575 29,573 
46 sesh hUhCheFhfhfheO re U|U|U™C~*éC 
53 5.1 3,701 9,246 16,919 
120 8.8 6,076 13,868 24,765 
55 6.6 4,450 12,229 22,163 
63 8.4 5,598 13,539 23. 772 
75 ee a 
114 SS 0 @60ti“(“‘éi me UlC OO CU UConn 
134 19.7 13,565 33,905 59,554 
252 25.2 19,607 49,265 88,993 
84 5.9 4,279 12,12 19,438 
185 12.1 10,544 29,762 55,735 
67 5.9 4,512 9,285 16,351 
64 6.8 4,183 9,927 20,064 
33 5.1 ,333 9,066 15,827 
1,519 178.8 97.762 235,570 438,094 
92 6.2 6,840 19,947 36,402 
130 14.6 21,612 68,247 114,514 
157 10.3 14,451 58,301 106,359 
125 6.7 8,626 12,879 29,131 
2,576 125.9 178,522 507,320 996,704 
48 §.1 4,913 8,827 19,598 
§21 25.6 29,983 90,697 181,602 
1,525 67.0 83,637 299,012 551,861 
55 9.4 14,167 66,297 92,48 
123 14.8 21,632 69,185 126,443 
499 30.7 43,656 137,934 249,409 
210 33.1 49,537 206,155 304,795 
461 39.4 60,089 114,880 277,134 
73 5.7 7,197 13,190 28,493 
109 9.5 12,115 42,157 71,850 
54 8.1 9,183 20,546 37,996 
328 28.9 42,117 116,804 224,735 
341 40.2 65,505 166,360 332,926 
141 19.2 29,877 117,824 186,948 
107 5.6 6,50 10,83 24,553 
7,675 506.9 710,161 2,147,400 3,993,942 
325 6.1 6,677 43,098 68,533 
265 6.4 7,628 44,075 70,486 
590 12.5 14,305 87,173 139,019 
73 5.1 7,723 9,689 24,199 
822 18.6 22,986 79,330 139,780 
895 23.7 30,709 89,019 163,979 
1,571 124.2 174,609 580,797 1,007,976 
165 26.7 39,471 130,364 218,913 
506 40.6 41,697 70,786 154,765 
105 _ i |” A 
185 10.9 10,963 23,516 49,840 
133 14.2 19,057 65,909 102,060 
59 _—_  °»4x.-e«anats | iene 
181 10.7 11,826 33,134 59, 083 
77 5.5 4,644 12,222 21,367 
7 5.8 7,341 16,323 32,867 
107 6.9 4,317 10,769 21,598 
25 15.7 16,716 59,998 109,585 
214 26.5 39,887 160,570 256,125 
309 19.3 25,026 70,167 142,393 
95 5.9 5,812 12,584 28,548 
72 12.4 10,763 25,879 61,025 
431 27.7 25,115 65,559 131,382 
94 9.8 13,018 25,077 51,034 
157 10.9 10,070 23,483 41,274 
346 22.7 20,616 60,636 107,308 
307 19.0 16,364 40,942 81,897 
153 9.3 9,089 27,780 49,957 
102 10.8 15,512 53,661 86,448 
38 6.0 6,586 7,164 19,615 
§06 34.2 38,518 99,351 188,856 
278 32.6 38,051 78,235 173,284 
119 6.7 5,487 11,547 23,704 
4,511 196.4 231,691 766,036 1,418,256 
201 8.5 ,264 15,171 30,025 
131 14.5 20,870 61,016 105,603 
243 26.6 36,130 85,997 168,906 
457 27.3 24,440 63,083 129,872 
12,377 797.5 929,950 2,757,756 5,063,566 
86 6.9 6,370 19,200 34,676 
1,256 88.9 89,590 232,777 437,966 
1.342 95.8 95,960 251,977 472,642 
51 10.0 6,486 16,949 28,689 
92 5.4 3,582 16,594 27,098 
118 18.2 13,857 40,190 65,138 
39 6.7 4,251 13,211 20,697 
21 5.2 3,818 9,388 16,095 
104 17.5 12,208 28,638 51,717 
43 7.0 5,008 12,872 24,529 
468 70.0 49,910 137,842 233,963 
314 17.4 16,964 63,551 121,918 
261 20.1 17,344 45,903 87,228 
190 14.9 11,834 31,324 60,753 
378 18.2 16,358 110,964 168,756 
56 84 8.640 24,865 50,718 
1,199 79.0 71,140 276,607 489,373 
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@e NET PAID 
/» MECHANICAL CIRCULATION 
November 1945 
WeINDING: |. 
| New Hampshire ...... 36 
WEE océccicscenes 25 
—— —_ —_— *Massachusetts ........ ac v4 
. Rhode Island ... iw’ 6 
Published Monthly *Connectleut i eS 
NEW ENGLAND .... 1,934 
: 6 pete Ie yay Ay *New York ........... 3,877 
: ; " : . *New Jersey .......... 1,542 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and its publisher the A-S.M.E. es > RR 
. . MIDDLE ATLANTIC .. 7,344 
have.been functioning for 66 years...on the basis of rendering a ee ee ve 
*Maryland ..........- 411 
i ; j i District of Columbia... 321 
service which can be accomplished only through associated effort. soeee or CnEND. « = 
Be 8 em anaes a. 
ort aroling ....... 
‘ South Carolina ....... 47 
‘ET trends as they are unfolded by the ramified and far- a aml lt 155 
MARKE flung activities of the A.S.M.E. It supplies the back- SCGets+cenune _ 144 
: ground and those necessary scientific progress facts SOUTH ATLANTIC .. 1,721 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING reaches the vital fac- which underlie all real industrial advancement. The ee ee are 1,201 
tors in ALL of mechanized industry ...the men who material published is secured only by the far-reaching *Indiana ..........++: 422 
design and build and install and operate and maintain activities of the A.S.M.E., and MECHANICAL EN- senate Sie ex iraeee vr 
all kinds of a apparatus, from power plant GINEERING performs a service that no other publica- ae ee 
equipment to production machinery. tion covers. EAST NO. CENTRAL. 3,963 
While the real buying of industrial apparatus involves - 
a number of different men, seldom, if ever, do any of ei Gtie- Vile). ——. scott 
them constitute as big a factor as does the mechanical Bie tn. 122 
engineer. Equally true is this in the specifying of mate- MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provides indus- Mississippi ........... __ 40 
rials and parts that go into mechanical equipment. trial advertisers the most direct route to the high-calibre EAST SO. CENTRAL. 464 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is a horizontal men responsible for the sinews of industry. nn Re Laer 141 
medium covering industry at large and its broad cover- It reaches the men who have the real responsibility lowe... 22.2000. ae B. 
age practically overcomes specific field inactivity, giving for mechanical performance—engineers and engineer- 3 eo meer iee 
a good average for all fields. executives who plan and design mechanical apparatus Saath Gubete .......: 15 
and who are responsible for its profitable operation, as NS ae s 
; ; sneeri ining SOD “bes viccccevanes 
well as many top executives with engineering training a 
EDITORIAL and management responsibility. In addition, it reaches WEST NO. CENTRAL. 713 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING deals. in a basic consulting engineers whose recommendations carry so feonene seen he® amie a 
: “RID deals ‘ . isi 
- a : 8 sito eget yea se ; : much weight. OUVISIGNGA 2... eee eee 
jay, W ’ nc nginec : . ROG a cumocccades 133 
arlene pce: ed pee prchan. coupe sei ook on These men know the basic need for keeping posted Na pensects ae, (Oe 
>rogress. -ates anc a : ghe : ; e _ 4 
see interest—by authoritative articles which are in the 2", Pasic ee 2 setalaieaiaia maa and on WEST SO. CENTRAL. 749 
: : industrial trends in general. 
engineers language for engineers and engineer-execu- 2 spmecgegs ea E we : : OTE E 19 
tives whose responsibilities in modernizing and maintain- They are the kind of engineers who are ever in Idaho ....... 15 
ne ind calanegeoscie I ieee sabighie inf -d search of better methods, better equipment, better mate- WI gon ccccasedes 6 
ow ont 4 Fae os wed _— ennndiog, ne * rials. With them nothing is final . . . not even the far- neg A ce eeeeeees = 
, I ~~ scar United Se 2m rea: dee el wed reaching collaboration in which they engage. yer ae apy ee 38 
a re : = bis “ ‘rovide MECHANICAL EN These ‘'searching”’ engineers and industrial executives ME tank dathewannatis 45 
GINEERING wi ba sg tpt be sor Th ~ comprise the authorship and readership of Mechanical Nevada .......+.+++- 9 
pnetagen eres a Amys cM . “ps —. es€ Engineering. That is why Mechanical Engineering pro- MOUNTAIN ........ 283 
men, membe + a the A.S.} z. = te ra in or vides a direct and effective approach to searching, open- Washington ....... a a8 
gineering and industry, contribute through the nationa Be Aaa RINE WB Nas 3 tice Qremen ........0. ~ 4 
meetings of the Society held each year and also through aa off gant stage: br _— pong ane — *California ........... 1,615 
its Professional Divisions meetings. All of the papers ‘ae a ee ee oe eee PACIFIC + oath eee 
a mn ma h Raph veda wat a ble ‘f é o the A.S.M.E. membership and broad engineer contact 
anager . Lemneng arae be INEE mn a P i which cannot be obtained as a group with any other UNITED STATES TOTAL. 19,121 
pages of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and each publication. » © Seat. 75 
one represents the best thought of the profession on Conus. Sr 
that particular subject. eS = E . ee ee a PE 3. 547 
The far-reaching organized activities of the A.S.M.E. = SS SS ————— TOTAL NET PAID..... 20,198 
have sources and resources without counterpart or near 5 WAS SHANI: f Includes 17,971 A.S.M.E. Members 
counterpart. 18 Professional Divisions: 4 —s badd - Unpaid Distribution 489 
Applied Mechanics Materials Handling . NINA NINe TOTAL DISTRIBUTION . 20,687 
Aviation Metals Engineering e i ys In the starred states which pro- 
Fuels Oil and Gas Power | 4 i] Wf - ee th oe duce over three-fourths of the 
- ; Powe gr . entire valuation of manufactured 
Heat Transter rer ; * hy aa. products in this country live 83% 
Hydraulic Process Industries 8 of the American readers of 
Industrial Instruments Production Engineering s MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — 
and Regulators Railroad 8 15,864 eng s and enginser- 
ao eae ‘ , S executives, representing an in- 
Machine Design Group Rubber and Plastics : dustrial buyiag power of enor- 
Management Textiles S mous extent. 
Wood Industries : 
Bs 


70 Sections; nearly 3,000 mechanical engineers and 
executives working in 500 groups . . . for engineering 
progress and industrial advancement. Engineers and in- 
dustrialists engaged in that kind of work constitute the 
uthorship and the readership of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

The function of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
is to serve as a clearing house for information pertain- 
ing to ergineering progress and industrial and economic 
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All Manufacturing Plants by Value 





of Output 

% of 

No. of Total 

Plants Output 

$5,000 to $19,999. .....ccccee 60,593 1.2 
20,000 to $49,999... ..cccces 42,083 2.4 
60,000 to $99,999.......666. 25,490 3.2 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 24,718 6.9 
$250,000 to $499,999........ 13,066 8.1 
$500,000 to $999,999........ 8,706 10.8 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 6,088 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999..... 2,013 12.2 
$5,000,000 and over........ 1,473 38.9 
Ws Gb ecccnscecavesesoess 184,230 100.1 


—1939 Census of Manufactures 








Fifty-one cities had manufacturing 
output of one billion dollars or more 
in 1939. 


No.of Value of 

Est. Products 

(000) $(Million) 
New York . eee 4,109 
Chicago 8.5 2,843 
Detroit ..... 2 1,583 
Philadelphia H 1,418 
Cleveland 2.3 882 
St. Louis 2.2 717 
Baltimore 1.9 646 
Los Angeles nedee GF 568 
9606060060560 006es 1.0 488 
Milwaukee ‘ 1.5 437 
Newark ... ‘ «i oe 426 
Boston ..... ; ; >» me 413 
Cincinnati l 381 
Richmond ; 0.3 373 
Pittsburgh 1.1 358 
Flint, Mich apie S 
Dn -sc.sececeneeads 0.7 315 
San Francisco . 2.2 313 
Le ‘sch éeesteeunees 0.6 286 
Jersey City . nseenen Oe 282 
Akron, O. : - 0.3 279 
Indianapolis .........+.«+:. 0.8 272 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 0.8 ° 
Gary, Ind. ree hee 0.1 ag 
Dayton, 0. , sduvet 0.4 ° 
Minneapolis .......... oe 1.1 221 
Toledo .. sé 0.5 214 
Providence isvantene Gee 193 
Omaha pccoccecesesteocs 0.4 193 
Camden eeeceees 0.2 191 
Youngstown, O Saceavaas lea 189 
Oakland, Cal sees 0.6 171 
Kansas City, Kan — 0.1 167 
Atlanta ..... steece |e 166 
Bridgeport, Conn avek 0.4 160 
Columbus, OU. seaanees 0.5 156 
Worcester, Mass stace CS 155 
Seattle, Wash. ..... . me 153 
St. Paul, Minn sat 0.5 152 
Houston, Tex , —? 0.6 142 
South Bend, Ind.......... 0.2 139 
Memphis, Tenn. .......... 0.3 134 
Cambridge, Mass peed 0.4 127 
Dallas, Tex ees . 0.6 127 
New Orleans, La... ae 127 
Canton, O. .. scovcacen San 126 
Portiand, Ore peedeceeee 0.8 116 
Denver, Colo pessoas “aE 108 
Paterson, N. J.. 0.: 107 
Syracuse, N. Y........e6. 0.3 104 
Haven, Conn........ 0.4 101 


New 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure of opera- 
tions of individual establishments. 


These 51 cities had an aggregate out- 
put valued at $22,413 million, or almost 
40 per cent of the national total. 

The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) division accounted for 30.9 per 
cent of the national total, the Middle 
Atlantic division being second, with 
28.2 per cent. The score for other sec- 
tions: New England, 12.9 per cent; 
West North Central, 6.7 per cent; 
South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per 
cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. 

The total cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work utilized by manufacturing 
establishments in 1939 was somewhat 
lower than for 1937, but substantially 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939—Continued 














No. of Cost of 
‘ Wage Materials, Volue of 
State, County No. of Earners Wages Fuel, etc. Products 
Est (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
TEXAS 
Dt dhescendtasseaaeenaa 356 6.8 6,023 31,905 §4,452 
7 ee 716 16.3 15,523 94,292 155,945 
tinh eenendeadneewh 655 22.8 30,656 229,656 337,130 
i aad inte a lacie 130 12.2 18,409 252,354 321,532 
ee $12 8.1 8,556 76,112 106,431 
ED ieavéesanseened 2,169 66.3 79,167 684,319 975,490 
UTAH 
Pe De acinecveanaeves 261 5.5 6,283 79,491 103,165 
VIRGINIA 
Augusta and Staunton 
eee rane 69 5.2 4,863 12,431 27,382 
Campbell and Lynchburg 
a  séseecneedesedease 83 9.5 7,635 20,695 37,018 
Henrico and Richmond.. 343 18.9 18,521 265,147 376,311 
Henry and Martinsville 
M satetencisdséeesue 43 7.6 5,430 15,704 29,945 
Norfolk and Norfolk City 266 10.0 8,897 60,672 91,756 
Pittsylvania and Dan- 
Wee GEE cccsvcscceses 44 —_— §=«€=|«6)3D)h—h lt C OttC OO !U)|!|”@=)”té“—~C 
Roanoke and Roanoke 
eer 105 7.8 8,099 20,404 39,34u 
Warwick and Newport 
DS wad 50b6065 6060060 32 _—— adg«saesh <+«(seese ...<--n 
WEED ccccuvencssenses 985 77.1 63,445 395,053 601,752 
WASHINGTON 
DE n6shebdsebeene ees 70 6.1 8,461 14,778 33,949 
Grays Harbor .........- 124 6.7 8,997 17,336 36,253 
PT sevabébntesseaveevee 1,216 24.3 33,954 7,247 173,038 
eee 323 12.6 16,754 90,772 129,188 
DID snccesvedsshis 178 7.0 9,698 18,119 39,301 
ee 259 5.5 6,785 29,590 48,821 
MU 0 6ssbessadecnnn 2,170 62.1 84,649 257,842 460,550 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CREE 650060 406060666408 100 5.7 6,635 18,026 39,415 
DOG, cccoeccescs 41 “G&G @&58»»=—6hlueek.0l(“(< il Se 0U06©0 «6 tO 
Kanawha ine kdesd Baees 95 9.0 13,688 39,039 88,605 
0 err 106 6.5 7,404 27,175 43,682 
WE cctnccnenneees 63 6.9 7,505 13,570 31,178 
BEE cécaneedsesees 405 42.2 35,232 97,810 202,880 
WISCONSIN 
DN sbnccucecesoeseces 178 5.0 5,992 40,604 58,809 
Sn oi ea a iets 73 8.6 12,377 53,300 84,626 
Manitowoc .........+++. 186 5.3 6,276 24,800 15-439 
CO PCT Te 1,657 80.3 112,060 306,854 596,556 
Ey wicessssaenee 170 5.3 34 21,943 38,860 
Pe cetvconcseves 206 9.5 13,460 32,070 72,498 
tn «cakesseueeesuveest 94 8.1 11,397 59,039 92,886 
Sheboygan ........ 234 9.1 9,872 31,012 58,014 
Winnebago 203 8.4 9,968 39,076 63,416 
Totals 3,001 139.6 187,751 608,698 1,111,104 
| ee 130,041 6,245.0 7,388,341 24,998,588 44,868,314 
% Of U. S. .ncecccsreccees 71 79 81 78 79 





higher than in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure 
for materials and supplies, including 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 
electric energy and for commission and 
contract work were $465,427,000 and 
$589,256,000, respectively. 

The largest users of materials, fuel, 
energy, etc., were manufacturers and 
processors in the “Food and Kindred 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 
per cent of the total. This group was 
also the largest purchaser of electric 
energy. The largest amount of com- 
mission and contract work was done in 
the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- 
ucts” group, where it accounted for 
38.5 per cent of the total. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
“IEN” Plan and Media Data File 

Everything the prospective adver- 


tiser might wish to know about Jndus- 
trial Equipment News’ market, circu- 
lation, editorial and advertising setup, 
current advertisers, and promotion 
services all in a file folder. 


Simplifying Order Production. 

This booklet, prepared by the re- 
search department, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, shows how obtaining orders 
can be simplified by more efficient co- 
ordination of industrial buying infor- 
mation. It defines the fundamental 
forms of product information, sug- 
gests performance and _ production 
standards for each, and indicates a 
means for their coordination into a 
system. 


A Guide for Keying Media Selection to 
Sales. 
A publication by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., which compiles 
methods employed by a number of 


successful. manufacturers who have 
developed interesting approaches to 
the problem of coordinating their 


sales and advertising programs better. 
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Handy Datla About... 


| THE A.S.M.E. 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY 


The Source Data Book for Users of 
Mechanical Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies 





GENERAL 


The A.S.M.E. Catalog, now in its 36th year, is steadily increasing its effectiveness and 
usefulness to both the maker and seeker of mechanical equipment. In its function as an annual 
reference book it makes available, in one volume, catalog data of the leading manufacturers 
to the executive staffs of thousands of important manufacturers, consulting engineers and 


public service corporations, 


FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


It is self-evident that mechanical equipment is universally used in all industry, and, 
with the exception of specific process equipment, its use is not confined to a particular field. 
Also in the specific process industries much of the plant equipment is that standard through- 
out industry. Consequently the field of the A.S.M.E. Catalog covers the leading companies 
of every industry using or concerned with mechanical equipment. While there are many 
avenues of approach, the A.S.M.E. Catalog is so fortunately situated, that its avenue of 
approach is of the best obtainable —the A.S.M.E. Membership who are engineers in the 
executive-supervisory-administrative group. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


“Catalog Section”: This section covers the entire field of mechanical equipment and 
engineering materials. Being confined to mechanical equipment, interest of the users is con- 
centrated and the publisher can produce a better reference book. A better reference book 
means greater use. Greater use means greater exposure. 

“Mechanical Equipment Directory”: Knowing that no working tool is more valuable 
to the engineer than a complete and accurately classified directory of firms manufacturing 
mechanical equipment, the publisher carries on a continuous program to include and to keep 
up-to-date in this Directory all first-hand manufacturers of mechanical equipment, engineering 
materials, and such other products as are ordinarily required by the typical industrial plant 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


A news release service for A.S.M.E. catalog advertisers is furnished in the monthly 
A.S.M.E. publication MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. It appears in a regular publicity 
section entitled “Keep Informed.” Something extra without charge 

In this same monthly there is another special section called ‘Catalog Briefs” for a listing 
once a year by those advertisers in the A.S.M.E. Catalog desirous of securing specific requests 
for their catalogs. There is no charge for this service either. 


CIRCULATION 


Those who receive the A.S.M.E. Catalog are individuals who have advised us that their 
duties involve the recommendation, selection, specification or approval of purchase of mechan- 
ical equipment, material and supplies for product and plant. 

This circulation, 15,000, comprises over 14,000 A.S.M.E. Members. Records indicate 
that there are 30,000 to 40,000 users for the 15,000 individual books distributed. 

The major portion of this distribution covers the officials of companies, managers, plant 
and engineering department heads and other employees holding responsible positions. The 
balance includes upwards of 2,000 in the consulting engineers field together with approxi- 
mately 600 engaged in Federal, State, and Municipal Service, exclusive of the Armed Forces, 
in positions graded as administrative or executive. 
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Annual Distribution During October 








| PLANT DISTRIBUTION 
1946 Edition — 35th Annual Volume 
| Alabama. . > Fe RS a canes 4 
ee, New Hampshire. 14 
Arkansas...... 11 | NewJersey.... 521 
California..... 634 |New Mexico ... 10 
| Colorado...... 54 | NewYork ..... 1,756 
Connecticut.... 284 )|North Carolina. 58 
Delaware ..... 29 North Dakota.. 1 
District of Re wah aed's ce 681 
Columbia ... 151 | Oklahoma..... 65 
Florida ..... - 58 /Oregon....... 55 
Georgia ...... 89 Pennsylvania .. 926 
Idaho ........ 13 Rhode Island .. 83 
Illinois. 5a, |$outh Carolina. 26 
Indiana ...... 199 | South Dakota .. 4 
lowa ......... 63 | Tennessee ..... 89 
Kansas . 45 | Texas ........ 199 
POacsscs Gites 9 26 
Lovisiana ..... 90 | Vermont ee 17 
Maine ........ 18 | Virginia....... 98 
Maryland ..... 128) Washington ... 97 
Massachusetts .. 431 | West Virginia . 57 
Michigan .. 387 | Wisconsin ..... 216 
Minnesota . 83 | Wyoming ..... 5 
Mississippi ---- 17 | TOTAL U.S.A...8,931 
Missouri ...... 215 
Mi 8 FOREIGN ..... 493 
Nebraska ..... 27 | GRAND TOTAL.9,424 





CONCENTRATION 


The 15,000 distribution of the 
A.S.M.E. Catalog is concentrated in those 
places where industry is concentrated. 
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Relation of 33 Industrial Areas to Total U. S. Production in 1939 




































































Cost of materials, fuel, Value added 
Wage earners Wages purchased aoctie > manufacture ‘7 Value of products 
—_ ad and contract work 4/ 

Area estab- Number Percent 
iish- (average of 
ments for the Amount Amount F U. S. Amount Amount q| 

year) total 
United States. ....ceccceeceees 184,230 7,886,567 $9,089,940,916 $32, 160,106,681 100.0 /$24,682,918,119) $56,843,024,800 
Industrial areas, total......++++++ 98,377 || 4,311,567 5,552,128,053) _18,656,916,279 58.0 i 14,918,838,452|  33,575,754,731 
New York City--Newark—Jersey City area. | 33,385 849,608 1,042,681,700) 3,887,580,270} 1) 12.1 3,060, 864, 361 6,948 4445631) 1) 
CHACAZO ATOR... ss eececeeereeeserees covce 9,921 483,593 640,533,131;  2,367,826,185| 2 Toh 1, 909,989,397 45 277,815,582| 2 
Philadelphia—Camden OPOBR. ccceseeeee eeee 6,082 321,725 387,115,110 1,252, 248,479 4 3-9 1,040,711, 772 2,292,960, 250 4 
Detroit aFOR...sccccccccssceseveceecees ° 2,772 311,332 511,909,475) 1,650,125,393)| 3 5.1 1,069 ,085,036 2,719,210,429| 3, 
BOStONn OF OB. cccccccccccccsesccscccccece ° 5,673 237,496 264,495,570 764,643,460) 6) 2.4 660 , 839,002) 1,425,482,462/ 6) 
Pittsburgh area......+-++++ ecccccccccce 2,110 191,903 271,080,178 858,173,578) 5 2.7 643,225,069 1, 501,398,647! 5) 
Providence—Fall River—New " pedford area 2,036 153,013 146,084,673 348,806,053/16; 1.1 315,111,405 663,917,458 |16 
Cleveland OF0@....ccccccccccrerereseeee ° 2,699 140,653 200,153,593 576, 504,827 |10 1.8 546,641,677 1,123,146, 504/ 8 
Bridgeport—New Haven—Waterbury area... 1,728 128,396 150,993,009 328,869,811/18} 1.0 393,684,465 722,554,276 14} 
St, Lowls aF@a...cecccececeescees enkees ° 2,787 126,831 152,939,450 623,079,603) 8} 1.9 463,516,138 1,086,595, 741 9| 
LOS ANgOlOS ATOR... sce ec ceeeeneceerees ‘ 5,594 126,391 166,630,467 9906,903| 7) 262 512,526,749 1,219,433,652| 7 
Baltimore ATOG....cccccccseceeeececeeees 2,032 105,737 126,981,059 515,298,580 /11 1.6 341,668,668: » 967,248 |12 
Milwauke@ aF@@.....csseesseceseeseeeeens ° 1,9% | 98,414 137,897,194 392,224,026/14; 162 | 361,456,062 753,680,088 |13 
SES Ml sn ssoncovccepeanauseennpest 1,470 | 91,328 127,122,954 510,883,150|12/ 1.6 394,337 713 905, 220,863 a 
Cincimmati area... ...ceccccceweeeeeeeee ° 1,772 | 87,384 112, 224,524 386,912, 580/15 1.2 | 315,707,438 702,620,018 |15) 
Worcester aFOG......seceeees eccccecce eves 1,119 78,373 88,890, 263 178, 359,338 |2. 26 198,478, 397 376,837,735 |20| 
San Prancisco—-Oakland BFORc cccccccccses 3,441 76,374 110,964, 281 600,156,725) 9 1.9 360,479,686 960 , 636,411 |10) 
Youngstown aFO8.....cceccceceeececeeces . 547 72,826 107, 94b5195 402,716,763)\13 1.3 226, 507,21 629,223,979 |17 
MePOTEUE GFERs cc ccccccccccccocccsccoses ; 671 62,245 80,424,117 121,947,975 | 28 ob 204,718,868 3.26 666,843 | 23 | 
AllentownBethlehem area.......-esseeee> 624 55,342 58,666,927 138,871,123) 25 4 141,720,823 280,591,946 | 27 
Rochester OF@a.....ccscsssecceceeeeccese 803 51,331 70,961,252 137,231,763 | 27 4 208,668, 303 345,900,066 | 21 
Minneapolis—St. Paul area......-..-++0s | Ly 7b 48,608 62,458,329 278,751,056 |19 9 201, 520,659 480,271,715 19) 
Wheeling area.....ssseecesceceececseses ° | 412 43,519 57, 78h, 542 183,230, 586 | 20 -6 108, 387,223 291,617,809 | 26 | 
Reading aFee.....cscceeeseesesseneecers | 506 40,612 41,696,675 70,786,419 | 32 e2 83,978, 206 154,764,625 |32 | 
PION BFOR. . cccccccccccccccccccccccesces 341 40,155 65,504, 864 166, 359, 561) 23 «5 166, 566,086 332,925,647 (22) 
Dayton OFOR....secccecescenssseeecceces ° 461 39,367 60,089,013 114,879, 532) 30 4 162,254,129 277,133,661 | 28 
Indianapolis aree.....sscecseeeeeeeeees ° ais | 38,838 48,139,113 155,359,006 | 24 5 139,152,702 294,511,708 |25 | 
Kansas City area......eceecccceeeneceeee 1,047 38,378 47,811,019 335,305 ,534/17 1.0 148,465,063 483,770,597 |18| 
Seattleo—Tacomes OF@B...ssseecccceecneees 1,539 36,853 50,708,151 178,018,521} 22 6 124,208,086 302,226,607 | 24 | 
Springfield—Holyoke area......+++++++++ 650 " hh 297, 532) 101,600,175) 31 3 110,096,842 211,697,027 |31! 
Albany—Schenectady—Troy area.......++ . 579 3,368 46,162,848 118, 504,177 | 29 4 126,695,069 24551995246 |30 | 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre aFea.....+++++++ 579 31,452 27,127,023 66,821,221)33 22 66,101,004 132,922, 225 |33| 
DeRaEs Es ccccvctoccbcecccececeocecess 499 | 30,676 43,655,822) 137,933,906 26 4 111,475,139 249,409,045 |29 | 
—Bureau of the Census 
ete one oe a Reeteie 
ere 5S, shows ow ( "ate t? e Ss So } | 
by the degree of their volume im- American Management Assn., 330 Dun’s Review, 290, Broadway, New. York 
° u sne un raastreet, ne. 
portance, how to concentrate on the W. 42nd St., New York. Est. 1893. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
best prospects, how to determine the Machinery and Allied Products In- page, oo ane. Pubitehes 16th. worm 
: . close sco -2. - 
men whose decision counts, how to stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. culation. —" 7946, 53.808: + an 
build a cross chart, and how to select National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 65.118. Mfe., 31,791; wholesaling, 15,741; 
‘ ; financial, 3,335; others, 6,312. Rates— 
the proper industrial and functional W. 49th St., New York. Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
publications, An envelope is attached National Safety Council, 20 N. 1 $440.00 $310.00 $160.00 
. . 3 : 6 400.00 985.00 150.00 
with cross charts and instructions, Wacker Drive, Chicago. 12 375.00 265.00 135.00 
Standard color, $100; bleed, 10%. 


ments, lightface. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 





month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


@® @ 


American Machinist, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Est. 1877. Sub- 
scription, $5. For executives in charge 
of production, management and plant 
operation in the metal-working industry 
and the metal-working departments of 


other industries. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close 23 days prec. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,- 
6008; (gross), 28,407. Mfrs. of equipment 


and machinery, 12,550; processing plants 


and parts mfrs., 5,242; railways, mines, 
2,449; metal producers, 723; Govt., 1,290; 
dist., dealers and exporters, 803; engi- 
neers, 769; others, 2,410. Rates per page 
-Less than 3 pages, $350; 3 pages, $325; 
6 pages, $305; 13 pages, $280; 26 pages, 
$240; 52 pages, $210. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$65; bleed, $35. 

For additional data see insert between 


pages 400-401 


A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 
tory, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, Pub- 
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coated stock. 
pages, 
tiser——4 


pages, $ 


lished by The American Society of Me- 
chanical 
Trim 
Published 
counts, 15-2 
(Sworn), 
Uniform catalogs: 


$550; 


Established 1912. 
size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. 
annually in Oct. Agency dis- 
Circulation (controlled). 
edition, 15,000. Rates— 
1 page, $350; 2 pages, 
$725; 4 pages, $875. 

made catalogs, printed on 
Rates, black and one color 
4 pages, $1,050; 8 pages, $1,700; 16 
$2,800; 32 pages, $5,300. 

Insert catalogs, furnished by adver- 
pages, $900; 8 pages, $1,450; 16 
2,400; 32 pages, $4,500. 

For additional data see page 365. 


Engineers. 


1946 


3 pages, 
Custom 





Central Manufacturing District Maga- 


zine, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. Pub 
lished by Central Mfg. District. Est. 
1916. Controlled. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th. Circulation, 9,780. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 55.00 31.00 
i2 81.00 50.00 28.00 


For additional data see page 363. 





Electrical Manufacturing. 
(See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 





The Engineers’ Digest. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Equipment & Materials Reporter, 124 W. 


4th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Published 
by Service Publications. Est. 1943. Con- 
trolled. Standard space unit, 1/9 page, 
3%x4\. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 15,524. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $114.00 
6 55.00 104.50 
12 52.00 96.00 





Pactory Expediter’s Production Informa- 


tion, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. Pub- 
lished by Factory Expediter, Inc. Est. 
1943. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 27,047. Rates 
—=§ page, pages, $360; 12 pages, 





$400; 6 
$320. 
bleed, $25 


Standard color, $40; 
ement and Maintenance, 


New York 18, N. Y. Pub- 


Pactory Manag 
330 W. 42nd St., 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE METAL WORKING 


—_—— 


AND ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








Sit formula 


produces 


Why no other paper can equal the 
pulling power of Industrial Bulletin 


All the ads are grouped in related 
Products Sections, such as “Production 
Equipment, ” “Material Handling & Ship- 
ping,” etc. Indexed on the front cover, 
busy readers can find related products in 
a moment. Contrast this time-saving use- 
fulness with other papers where none of 
the products are either grouped or in- 
dexed. This is the first reason why over 
100,000 executives read Industrial Bulle- 
tin first. It saves their time and their 
tempers. The front cover serves all the 
advertisers, hence it is never for sale. 


Preferred position for every ad 


The first three pages are devoted ex- 
clusively to reading matter. Every ad is 
thereafter placed alongside reading matter 
with never more than 3 ads to a page. 
Contrast these advantages with other 
media where a concentration of only ads 
appear in the front of the book—or the 
tabloids where seldom less than 14 ads 
appear on a spread. Because of its sec- 
tionalized make-up, every ad in Indus- 
trial Bulletin receives preferred position. 
Hence, no “preferred positions” are sold 
inside the covers—the second reason why 
I.B. leads in effectiveness for advertisers. 
It is the only “new products” paper of 
standard magazine size and its 7 x 10 
page accommodates plates of any stand- 
ard size. Color and bleed are available. 


Unexcelled New Product” news 


Since new product news has become 
number one reading for most industrial 
executives, many companies now regularly 
issue news releases of forthcoming prod- 


Obtain: Distribution breakdown by 
industries, Audited circulation state- 
ment, Rate card and reports of adver- 
tising results. Industrial Bulletin, 621 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 


unprecedented 


results 


ucts and literature. But, with some firms making 
unjustified claims—and others who seek free pub- 
licity on unnewsworthy material, only a practical 


engineer is qualified to pass on and edit it. 


In- 


dustrial Bulletin’s editor engineer has 26 years’ 
practical experience. Executives prefer this supe- 
rior editing—the third reason why they read this 


paper first. 


Every issue reviews a new and important in- 
dustrial training film which is available without 
charge or for a small rental fee. And every is- 
sue also presents a review of all new Technical 


Literature. 


Free listings of Products and Deliveries 


Preceding the sections are the Section Index 
pages with an alphabetical list of products and 
data on “Who makes it?” and “When can we get 
delivery?” This information, important to our 
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for advertisers 


readers, reinforces the pulling power of 
every ad—fourth reason why this paper is 
first in readership and advertising effec- 
tiveness. 


Individualized Quickmail inquiries 


Every advertiser is allotted a coupon 
number which is inserted in his copy or 
margin with suitable type or attractive, 
identifying slug as shown below. The 30,- 
000 coupons, correspondingly numbered 
and bound in the center of the issue are 
ready-made replies to the advertisers. 
Printed in two colors on gummed, per- 
forated paper, the coupons divide in two 
portions by vertical perforation. 


Portion “A” is the reply (special type 
ties in with your ad) which the reader 
sticks on his letterhead, then signs his 
name and position. “B” is the addressed 
mailing label which he sticks on his en- 
velope. This system saves wasting space 
in your ad for a tear-out coupon and 
produces superior results because the 
reader can dispatch his inquiry to you in 
a minute—without letter-writing. 


Produces more inquiries, More sales 


Because the readers mail the coupons 
on letterheads direct to the advertisers, 
such inquiries produce more sales than 
mere checkmarks on multiple checking 
forms which other publications provide. 


The costly, but more efficient Quick- 
mail Coupons are free to every adver- 
tiser—the fifth reason why Industrial 
Bulletin is incomparable for sales results. 
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Inc. Est. 1891 For plant operating of- 
ficials in all manufacturing industries. 
Subscription, $ Trim size, 8%4x11% 


Type page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms 
lose ist for copy, 5th for plates. Agency 


discount 15-2 Circulation, 39,061; 
(gross), 42,220. Companies, 4,787; plant 
operating men, factory and production 
mers., supts., company officials and 
met assts., ecti nechanical and 
ntenance ueete. plant engineers and 
a t ete ‘ 106; S., 1.212; others 
:8 Rate per veal l page, $575: 
us $565 per page t pages, $555 
! page; 6 pa , $535; 8 pages, $530; 
raee $500 ls pages $490; 24 pages, 
$48 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, 
green, $90 hleed 50 
For additional dara see insert between 


ma 
j 


Federal Commerce and Industry, § E. 41st 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. Published by 


Roy Jackson Trim size %x11%. Type 
page 7x10 Published qunreertt Jan 
Forms close 10th pre Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation, 15,000. Rates 
l page, $250 pages, $242; 6 pages, $220; 
l pages, $200 t pages, $190 
Standard red, }$ bleed, $40 
Flew, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, O 
Published by Bolivar Pub. Co. Est. 1945 
Trim size, wxll\s Type page, 7x10 
Published ist Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 15,000, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
| $ 10.00 $1 5.00 
6 75.00 165.00 
12 260.00 150.00 


Standard color, $50 bleed, 10 
For additional data see pages 14-15 





Industrial Bulletin, 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill Est. 1942. Trim size, 
8x11 Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 209,000; (gross), 31,034, 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page Y Aye 
l $300 oo $230 oo 5 00 
th 271 on . 0p O00 120 oo 
1° 240.00 200.00 110.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $25 
I additi lata toe 69 
ae 


Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th Ave., 
New York |! Published by Thomas Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 11%x16. Type 


page, 10%x15 Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. N.1LA.A,. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 ( culation, 
May 1946, 49,207; (gross), 51, 450. Ad- 
ministrative, 8,478; plant and production, 
31.802; maintenance, 3,642; purchasing, 
5,002; others, 1,694 Rates 
rimes 1/9 Page (3%x4%) 
1 $102 no 
6 97.00 


12 95.00 

While ninth-page units are standard 
in IEN combined multiple units, up to 
2/9 or several separate ninth-page units 
may be used tn any Issue. They will be 
billed at the rate earned on the above 
scale 

Publisher state that effective with 
Jan. 1946, issue minimum circ, guarantee 
is du vu, 


Fa additiona data se¢ page 417 


Industrial Pinishing, 1142 N. Meridan St., 
Indianapolis 4 Published by Practical 
Publications, Inc Est. 1924. Controlled. 
Trim size, 54x7% Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 18th Forms close 5th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 10-3. Circulation (Sworn), 
11,500 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 85.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 371 


Industrial Maintenance, 3623-27 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Est. 1940. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 11%x15%. Type page, 


10%x15 Published 5th. Forms close 
16th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, (Swern), 71,000, Rates 
Times 1/9 Page 
l $145 OU 
135.00 
1 125.00 


Industry and Power. 
(See POWER PLANTS.) 
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$250; % page, $135; % page, $75. 
@ Standard red, orange, yellow or blue, 
$35; bleed, 10%. 
Industrial Relations, 4660 Ravenswood For additional data see page 2. 


Ave., Chicago 40. 


Published by Dartnell 4 





Corp. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 


115. Type page 





*x10. Published 15th. Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., 








Forms close 10th Agency discounts, New York 18. Published by The American 
15-0 Circulation, 6.699: (cross), 7,071. Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 
E loyes, 6.15 others. 668. Rates 1907. Serves mechanical engineering pro- 
Times — 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page fession including A.S.M.E. membership 
$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 65.00 and industry at large. Subscription, $6. 
12 130.00 70.00 55.00 Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
a hia a we || 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
20,198, Rates 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
See Exrorts AND IMPORTS.) 1 $280.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
-~—— —- —_—— — = oa 3 265.00 140.00 85.00 
- ee rome ag Maker, 1117 Ww olfendale St., 6 250.00 135.00 80.00 
P sburgh 12, Pa. Est. 1933. Controlled. 9 240.00 130.00 75.00 
Trim size, 8 x11 Type page, 7x10. 12 230.00 125.00 70.00 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms Island Positions 
se 30th. N A. A. statement on re- Times % Page Page 1%, Page 
quest ” Agency) discounts, 1 5-2. Circu- ] $215.00 sits 00 $130.00 
at (Sworn), 4,000. Rate -1 page, 3 205.00 165.00 120.00 
$130; 4 pages, $110; 6 pages, $100; 12 6 195.00 155.00 115.00 
pages $85 9 185.00 150.00 110.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed rates on re- 12 175.00 145.00 105.00 
que Standard red, blue, yellow, orange or 
- a ——— green, $60: bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 367. 
@ — 
Instruments, incorporating Aviation In- CCA Gay 
struments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- — 


burgh 12, Pa. Published by Instruments Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 


Pub. Co Est. 1 


928. Subscription, $2. York 17. Published by Conover-Mast 


Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10. Corp. Est. 1927. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published 15th Forms close 30th. N. I. Type page, 7x10. Bleed page and insert 


A. A. statement o 


n request. Agency dis- size, 8%x11%. Published Ist. Forms 


counts, 15-2 Circulation, 9,544; (gross), close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


10,164, Companie 


s, officers and megrs., culation, 33,784; (gross), 34,610. Plant 


1,626; engineers instrument depts., supts operating men, 32,286; distributors and 


and engineers, 3,7: 
l page, $250; 6 


Standard red, $50; 


Intermountain Commerce and Industry, $132; 12 M% pages, $67. 


37; others, 4,360. Rates salesmen, 1,096; others, 1,135. 
pages, $218; 12 pages, page, $411; 2 pages, $402; 4 pages, $396; 
6 pages, $381; 8 pages, $375; 12 pages, 

bleed rates on request. $355; 18 pages, "$350; 24 pages, $345; 12 
. 33 pages, $250 per insertion; 12 % pages, 





Beason Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Est. Standard (red), $60; standard blue, 


1944 Controlled 


Trim size, 8%x11. green, orange, yellow, $70; bleed, $40. 





Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 25th For additional data see back cover. 
preceding Forms close 10th Ageacy |... 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,650. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $15 50.00 $114.00 63.00 
6 132.00 102.00 56.00 Modern Industry, 347 Madison Ave., New 
12 115.00 99.00 49.00 York 17. Published by Magazines of In- 


La Maquina. 
(See ExPORTS AN 


dustry, Inc. Est. 1941. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x13. Type page, 8% x 
p Imports.) 11 Published 15th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. 
report on request. Circulation, 35,795; 


—— (gross), 52,000. Rates— 

CCA Times l Page % Page 4% Page 

ee 1 $660.00 $357.50 $192.50 
MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron &St., 5 605.00 330.00 178.75 
Chicago 11. Est. 1893. For those who spe- 550.00 302.50 165.00 


cify or buy for railroads, city, state and color, $100; bleed, 10%. 


government depts., public utilities, com- .... Se 


tractors, engineers, architects, steel mills, 
automobile factories, refineries, mines, ——~ 
furniture and woodworking plants and CCA 


other industrials. 


Type page, 7%x 


Forms close Oct 


N.L.A.A, statemen 
tion, 1946 edition, 
Metal industries, 


Trim size, 8%x10%. nat 
10. Published om A New Equipment Digest, Penton Bldg., 
15. Discounts. 10-0. Cleveland 13, O. Published by Equipment 
t on request. Circula- Digest Publishing Co. Est. 1936. Trim 
13.844; (gross), 14,315. size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%4x15 5/6 
3,530; fabricators, 1,669; Published 5th. Forms close 7th. N. I. A. A 


processing industries, 3,072; utilities, statement on request. Agency discounts 


..769; others, 2,80 


4. Rates—1 page, $450; 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1946, 44,176; 


; page, $360; % page, $330; % page, (gross), 48,262. Management, 11,171; pur 


$270: 4% page, $192; % page, $150. In- chasing, 5,063: production, operation 
serts furnished by advertiser—2 page maintenance and engineering, 35,369 
insert, $810; 4 pages, $1, ed miscellaneous, 501. tates— 

For additional data see page 361. Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
_ —. ee 0 1 $240.00 $120 00 
Manufacturers’ News, 624 S. Michigan 6 200.00 110.00 


Ave., Chicago 5. 
turers News, Inc. 


Published by Manufac- 12 190.00 100.00 
Est. 1912. Subscrip- 24 units of 1/9 page, $95 per unit; 36 


tion, $2. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, units of 1/9 page, $91.50 per unit; 48 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th, Units of 1/9 page, $90 per unit. Rates 
Arency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, based on total number of unit spaces 


7,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page 
l $195.00 
6 th 00 
12 50.00 


Standard x $35; 





Baltimore 3. Publ 
Record Pub. Co. 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


(1/9 page) used within 1 year. 








% Page % Page 


$120.00 $ 70.00 — 
110.00 60.00 CCA Gay 
90.00 52.50 — 


bleed, 10%. Pacific Factory, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco 4. Published by Fellom Pub. 


Manufacturers Record, 109 Market Pl., Co. Est. 1910. Trim size, 84x11%. Type 


ished by Manufacturers P@se, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 


Subscription, $3. Trim 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Feb., 1946, 6,586; (gross), 7,117. 


10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Metal, 3,062; packing and canning, 1,349; 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 


Rate 
Times 1 Page 
l $170.00 
6 160.00 
12 150.00 


Southern States 


10,154. mineral, 802; lumber, 574; others, 799. 
Rates— 


% Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 45.00 1 $174. +4 $ 98.00 $ 56.00 
82.50 42.50 6 14 85.00 47.00 
80.00 41.25 12 13 78.00 42.00 


0:00 
Feature Issue—l1 page, Color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 

Publications 
4 Edition 








Wauen you see this emblem in 
a business publication’s promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
folders, etc.-you are being reminded that 
the publication has filed its more com- 
plete media data and factual story of its 
market, editorial services, markets sur- 


veys, etc., in 


this edition of 





THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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Personnel Digest, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
2 Published by Nat'l Assn of Per- 


cago é. 


sonnel Directors Est 1944. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50 Type page, 7x10 Publish- 
ed 15th. F orms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Cireulation, 6,000. Rates— 
’ 1 Page % Page % Page 

i oe $250.00 $150.00 $ 84.00 
6 237.00 142.00 79.00 
12 225.00 135.00 75.00 


Standard color, $45. 


Nb 


Plant Purchasing Directory, 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Published by 
Industrial. Directories, Inc. Est. 1940. 
Trim size, 11x12. Type page, 10% x11. Pub- 
lished Apr. and Oct Forms close Feb 
15 and Aug. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Cireulation, March, 1946, spring and fall 
editions combined, 23,712; (gross), 24,690. 
Rates, any 2 consecutive editions— 1 
inch (2%x1 inch). $96: each additional 
inch, $24. 5% discount for two-year con- 
tract; 10% for 3 years 
For additional data see page 35%. 


roduction Equipment, 328 S. Jefferson 
ag. co 6, lll. Est. 1942. Controlled. 
Unit space, 3%x4% Published ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation. (Sworn) 37,123. Rates— 
Times 1 Unit 
1 $75.00 
6 70.00 
12 67.50 


@ 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 
17. Published by Conover-Mast_ Maga- 
zines, Inc Est. 1915. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type. page, ix10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Age ncy 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, O,867; 
(gross) 10,956. Purchasing agents, 

‘ officials, 1,054; 


companies and 
Rates based on total space 


nthe pe riod 24 pages, 


7,884; 
others, 1,022 
ised in any 12-n 


$210; 18 pages $21 f 12 pages, $220; 6 
pages, $240; 4 pages, $246 less than 4 
pages, $252 Standard red, $35; standard 

vellow, $50; other 


blue, green, orange, 
colors, $75; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 349, 


Screw Machine Engineering. , , 
(See METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING InN- 


DUSTRIESB.) 


Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
is. P *ublished by Super harm 6 Publishing 


Co., Inc. Est. 1939, Subseription, $4. Trim 
size, 8% x11. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished list Forms < e 5th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 38,895. 





Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $3 + oo $206.00 $116.00 
6 312.00 197.00 110.00 
1 280.00 175.00 97.00 

Standard red, orange, yellow, blue, $6 

bleed, 15%. 

Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6. Est. 1924. Published by T. P. 

Scanlan Subscription, $2. Published 


lst Forms close 15th. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, July, 1946, 15.356; (gross) 
16,206. Using metal working, electrical 


and po wer plant equipment, 14,116, in- 


< esis g 2.735 rotated; I A. agencies, 529, 
63 rotated; used machinery de alers, , Bae 
R ates 1 page, $175; 6 pages, $13 12 
pages, $125 

Standard color, $25; 


bleed $25. 


For additi ul data see page 





Sweet's File for the Mechanical Indus- 
tries, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N Y Compiled and distributed by 
Catalog Service, division of F. 
Corporation Bst. 1914. A 


Sweet's 


W. Dodge 
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bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs, 
used as a source of buying information 
by those in charge of plant operation and 
maintenance. Revised annually and lent 
to qualified offices for one year. Dis- 
tribution (Swern), 9,000, to engineers, 
plant executives purchasing officials, 
govt procurement offices and buying 
agencies Catalogs in Sweet’s Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as de- 
sired. Trim page _ size, 8%xl1l_ in. 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, print- 
ing, filing, distribution and use of con- 
fidential distribution lists. No agency 
ommission. No cash discount. For cat- 
alogs in Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries, including one extra color on 
first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
$982; 8-page catalog, $1,530; 12-page cat- 
alog, $2,078: 16-page c atalog, $2,626: 20- 
page catalog, $3,174: 24 page catalog, 
$3,722; 28 page aatales $4,270: 32-page 
catalog, $4,818. Charges for other speci- 
fications on request. Note: combination 
charges for catalogs distributed also in 
other Sweet's Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files. (See 
Building, Engineering Construction, Pow- 
er Plants, Design Engineering, Manu- 
facturing Industries and Chemical Pro- 
cess Industries sections in Market Data 


Book.) Branch offices in Boston, Buffa- 
lo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
troit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. 


For additional data see pages 346-347. 
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Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 





tures, 461 8th Ave., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905. 
Single copy, $15. Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 7%x12% Published Dec. Forms 


close Aug. to Nov. 1 for 37th (1947) edi- 
tion. Agency discount, 15-5. Circulation, 
Dec., 1945, 10,718; (gross), 10,928. Mfrs., 
Lp +4 f wholesalers, 474; U. S., 706; others, 
1,63 Rates—1 col., 2% a $87; 1 col., 5”, 
$190: 2 cols., 2%”, $132: 2 cols., 5”, $198; 


2 cols., 7%”, $264; 2 cols., 10”, $330; 2 
cols., 12%”, $396; 3 cols., 2% $150; 3 
cols., 5”, $240; 3 cols., 7%”, $3 30; 3 cols 


10”, $420; 3 cols., 1244” (full page), $510. 


For additional data see page 351. 


503 Market St., San 
Published by King 
1936. Trim size, 84x 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. report on re- 
quest. Circulation, Apr., 1946, 7,251; 
(gross), 8,149. Metalworking, 3,112: food, 
1,063; chemical, 1,011; others, 2,016. Rates 
Less than 3 pages, $175; 3 pages, $155; 

$140; 12 pages, $125 
orange, $40; bleed, 20%. 


Western Industry, 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
Publications. Bst. 


§ pages, 


Standard red or 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


tion, 24,366; (gross), 25,928. Corpora- 
tions and partnerships, 1,305; presidents, 
vice-presidents, treasurers and _ secre- 
taries, 1,510; safety directors and inspec- 
tors, 6,931; technical executives, plant en- 


gineers and dept. heads, 1,271; managers, 

2,287; supts., 3,731; insurance engineers, 

engineers and inspectors, 2,094; others, 

4,784. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $115.00 $ 76.66 
6 210.00 110.00 73.83 
12 200.00 105.00 73.33 

Standard red, blue and green, $60; bleed, 


9 ~ 
20% 





Occupational Hazards, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Est. 1938. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1946, 22,684; (gross), 


23,438. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $265.00 $160.00 $120.00 
6 250.00 145.00 105.00 
12 235.00 130.00 95.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see pages 14-15. 





Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., New 
Published by Alfred M. Best Co., 








York 7. 
Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 15,741. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page Fs Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 67.00 
6 180.00 100.00 61.00 
12 170.00 94.00 57.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 
Canadian Industrial Bquipment New 
Gardenvale, Que., Can. Published _ 
Nat'l. Bus. Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940. 


Controlled. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9%x12%. Published 1st. Forms 
close 23rd. Agency a - te 16-2. Cir- 
culation, Mar., 1945, 14,456. Rates per 
insertion, standard wait 3%x4% inches, 1 
time, $50; 6 times, $45; 12 times, $40. 


> 


For additional data see page 358. 


Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Est. 1900. Subscription, $4. Official paper, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Ass’n., Inc. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec, 19465, 





5,583; (gross), 6,600. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.00 21.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.50 


Standard color, (red), $30; bleed, 25%. 





Catalog and Directory, 75 


Rest Safety 
Pub lished by 


Fulton St.. New York 7. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $525.00 $315.00 $225.00 
4 433.00 260.00 186.00 
8 394.00 236.00 169.00 


Standard red, blue, green, $52. 
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Wational Safety WNWews, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6. Published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Ine. Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 27th. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 


Industrial Bquipment Handbook, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by Nat’l Business 
Publications, Ltd. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published February. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates—1-3 pages, 
$60; 4-7 pages, $55; 8 or more pages, $60. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Manufacturing and Industrial eer- 
ing, 73 Richmond West, Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press Ltd. Est. 
1926. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close list. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1945, 3,741. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 42.50 22.50 
12 65.00 37.50 21.25 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





(CAB 


New Equipment News, 
lege Ave., Montreal, Que., Can. 
by Canadian Engineering 
Ltd. Est. 1940. Controlled. 


page, 3%x5. Published 


12th. Agency discounts, 
tion, March, 1945, 4,039. 
Times 1/9 Page 
1 $ 42.50 
6 37.50 
12 32.50 


1253 McGill Col- 


aS“ oO 


CCAB 


Plant Administration, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Pubilshed 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Mar., 1945, 3,901. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 48.00 26.50 
12 75.00 45.00 24.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Shop, the National Newspaper of Used 
Equipment, Gardenvale, Que. Published 
by Nat’l Bus. Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1942. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%x11%. Type page, 
8%xl1l. Published 10th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $106.00 $ 64.00 $ 37.00 
6 94.00 56.00 31.00 
12 88.00 52.00 29.00 


March, 1945, 6,624. Rates— 
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HERE'S A SALES TARGET cn 


, 4 1s CONES CUO, wee 
In Ship Operating = Ge bce 
Executives 

















Noval Architects, Marine Engineers 
Morine Superintendents 


Engine Room Chiefs and 
licensed Assistants 


In Shipbuilding and Ship 
Repair Companies: 


Executives 


» 


. 


Novol Architects, Marine Engineers j 


Works Monagers or Superintendents 


Independent Naval Architects f , - 

and Marine Engineers. 4 
You Sight Through the Advertising —~ a 
Pages of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


‘| HE reade rs of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review are your sales targets, as shown by its high percentage 
because this publication, by reason of its editorial appeal, is read largely by subscription renewals. 
the marine men you want to reach—the marine superintendents, naval architects, 


chief engineers, and the executives of shipbuilding, ship repair and ship operating Advertising Marksmanship 


companies. 


4 





Varine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 

whose advertisers are consistent advert 
tisers—holds top-ranking position in voluny 
of advertising in the marine industry. In 


These are the men who specify and influence the purchases of marine products, 
and this marine business paper of engineering authority is devoted exclusively 
to their problems. 


Editorial Rang of Ships . .. by important ship operators the first eight months of 1946, it led its 
Rd 7 Vv } by key men in the United States Mari field in number of advertising pages by 
ilo i a ; rein ring and Sfip ! = 
: Rese — : eet“ | time Commission . . . by naval architects 87.7 per cent. 
a heer yr oy the problems and de and marine engineers . and by other 
velopments in ship construction, ship oper technical ll | 
echnical personnel throughout the industry. } H 
ation and ship repair trom the design, T} _s } ; Marine Market Service 
lese groups—the targets you must hit in 
engineering and operating standpoint selling marine products—re present more Varine Engineering and Shipping Revie 
Shipyard organization, shipbuildin tech than 75% of Marine Engineering and Ship offers to advertisers only, the followi1 
niques and training are featured. Develop ping Review's circulation in the shipbuild two invaluable business range finders 
ments ship des } ‘ ! ie t ship desis shi oO y ds > 
nents in shij mn and marine — er ig, | . 5 lip ee - i 1. The Weekly Bulletin of advance info 
it ee ‘ ro ent ttentio hei ¥ as oO al | wi gl. 
" receive pi ad ahi atecess ; ent repair fie : eg arine £Nng! mation, published every Saturday for a 
0 ation and ship rep des trons neering and Shipping ‘el é ages 
lip oper . n ar : p repair, descripti ‘ : ! 7 te - iverage vertisers without extra charge. provides ré 
»f ‘ « ys ne cles ¢ t 0 subs ) S lo > ; . 
ee ar = rhe = oo ver 1¢ subscribers in each of the 13 major liable authenticated news each week ort 
problems oft the merchant marine are em shipbuilding companies building the : . 
new construction, reconditioning, repa 
phasized editorially. News of equipment large merchant vessels of over 1,000 dead work and other marine development 
and materia indi direct editorial coverage weight tons which were undet contract on 
if developments in Washington, D. C.. ar August 1. 1946. Of the 13 U.S. ship operat 2 The Varine Directory, published al 
sutstanding features ing companies whose orders made up the nually, exclusively for advertisers, pre 
majority of these vessels. Marine Engineer vides an authoritative list, compiled fror 
s . 4 s ga Shipping Revie g original sources, of ship operating, shi 
High-Calibered Circulation pping Review reaches all—with | —, ay. 
in average of 25 subscribers to a company building and ship repair companies an 
Marine Engineering ar Shipping Review This circulation leadership has been their equipment and names of importa! 
| ) ) } mar . lwy 1 
leadership in the rine field as an adver achieved through the editorial quality and officials. 
~y ~- Hum is measured in term authority which has selected these men as For rates. circulation breakdown and 
ni ‘ ite ad culation comprised ot 
—— “er _ : ubseribers and which has inspired reader mechanical data, see listing in the marine 
rT yhoo are esponsible to rd fluent ' ’ p . 
ay ire responsil r and influentia attentiveness, interest and reponsiveness section of this Market Data Book. 
in the selection of equipment, 
This publication is subscribed to and read se . . . 
wih. -: ! Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
mi n eve 1 merican shy 
. . = — . . 
vard building large merchant vessels 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
i fi ‘ i ,¢ \ 530 W. 6th St... Les Angeles 14, Cal. 1038 Henry Bldg... Seattle 1, Wash. 
oy on re » every nites tates avy Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 300 Mentgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif 
Yard, and in the Navy De pariment Bureat National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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Midyear, 1946, found the American 
marine industry in the midst of re- 
conversion to peacetime operation. Ship 
operators were reorganizing their 
fleets, new ship construction was pro- 
ceeding at a record peacetime pace and 
heavy ship reconversion programs were 
in progress. 

On July 1, 1946, 510 merchant ves- 
sels of all types, aggregating 936,054 
deadweight tons, were under construc- 
tion in American shipyards for domes- 
tic and foreign interests. This volume 
exceeded that of any previous peace- 
time year in the United States. 

In addition to vessels under contract, 
pending contracts on July 1 called for 
the construction of 43 more merchant 
vessels. some will be the largest of their 
type ever constructed in the United 
States. 

The dollar volume of merchant ship- 
building under contract and pending on 
July 1, 1946, was $620,000,000, exclu- 
sive of contracts for the conversion of 
merchant vessels from military status 
to commercial service. The total value 
of repair and. alteration work in prog- 
ress and pending in July, 1946, was 
about $100,000,000. 

Completion of large seagoing mer- 
chant vessels of over 2,000 gross tons 
each during the first half of 1946 to- 
taled 47 vessels of 380,955 gross tons 
and 563,019 deadweight tons. This pro- 
duction was expected to be duplicated 
in the last six months of the year, 
bringing the year’s total to 1,000,000 
deadweight tons—a new peacetime 
shipbuilding record by American ship- 
yards. 





Shipbuilding, Reconversion 


Emphasis in future shipbuilding and 
ship conversion work will be on con- 
struction and rehabilitation of vessels 
for specific services. Prominent in 
needed construction are new passenger 
vessels to replace the prewar fleet 
taken over and converted by the gov- 
ernment for war service. In 1939, the 
United States had the second largest 
fleet of combination passenger and 
cargo liners in the world, 163 vessels of 
1,308,694 gross tons, most of which 
must be replaced. A large proportion 
of these will not be available for com- 
mercial service or are unsuitable for 
private operation. Throughout the war, 
no passenger ships were built, so that 
there is a dearth of passenger ships 
amid a huge surplus of cargo ships. 
Of the 43 vessels for which contracts 
were pending in July 1946, according 


to Marine Engineering and Shipping 


Review, 30 were passenger or 
senger cargo vessels. 

As of Aug. 1, 1946, bids had been 
received for the construction of eight 
passenger ships, the largest and most 


pas- 


luxurious ever built in the United 
States. However, on Aug. 5, the U.S. 
Maritime Commission indicated a re- 
vision of the program. Later in the 
month, the placing of contracts for 
these ships was postponed until 1947. 
Another factor entering into passenger 
ship construction is the status of the 


reserve fund set up by American 
steamship companies to finance new 


construction. 

At the beginning of 1946, 40 Ameri- 
can steamship companies had amassed 
$218,000,000 for this purpose. The ques- 
tion is whether this fund is tax exempt, 
the Treasury Department having in- 
stituted a claim for back taxes, while 
the lines asserted the fund to be a re- 
sult intended by Congress under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and thus 
tax exempt. 

Reconversion will add considerably 
to the volume of marine purchases in 
1947. Contracts and programs an- 
nounced during the first seven months 
of 1946 include $18,000,000 by the Mat- 
son Navigation Company to modernize 
three passenger ships; $2,149,614 for 
reconversion of the Grace liner Santa 
Rosa; a $4,437,000 contract for conver- 
sion of the 575-foot liner Uruguay, a 
wartime troop carrier; a program of 
converting 18 P-2 and C-4 transports 
for the Army; a $3,900,000 project for 
converting the steamship Brazil, war- 
time troop ship; plans for the recon- 
version for sale by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission of 95 of the most desirable 
merchant ships in the war-built fleet; 
a program of reconverting three liners 
for passenger service by the Panama 
Line, and many other projects totaling 
millions of dollars. 


Naval Construction 


The post war Navy of the United 
States is the largest in peacetime his- 
tory and will require a greater volume 
of maintenance, repair and replace- 
ment. The active and reserve fieets 
aggregate 6,174 vessels compared with 
1,200 of all types in 1941. 

Of this fleet, 2,700 inactivated vessels 
of combatant and non-combatant types 
are being preserved in readiness by 
scientific dehumidification, painting, 
thin-film rust-preventive-compound ap- 
plication, and tight packaging. The re- 
mainder are in the “ready reserve” 
category. 

On Aug. 31, 1946, the Navy Depart- 
ment announced the postponement for 
a year of further construction on six 
warships, including the battleship Ken- 
tucky and the aircraft carrier Oris- 
kany. Construction on 11 other ships 
was being continued but at a slower 
pace. These 17 ships were originally 
scheduled for delivery in 1947. 

From July 1, 1940 to Sept. 1, 1945, 
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90,379 new naval vessels of 8,393,284 
tons were built at a cost of $18,660,- 
624,000. Of these 1,209 were combat 
ships. The Navy’s industrial shore es- 
tablishments early in 1946, including 
Navy yards, ordnance plants, aircraft 
factories, repair yards and other facili- 
ties, represented an investment of 
about $12 billion. This compares with 
a prewar figure of $750,000,000. 


The New Merchant Fleet 


The year 1946 marked the return of 
the American merchant fleet to private 
operation. The basis for the new peace- 
time merchant marine is the vast fleet 
constructed in 1939-45 of 5,171 mer- 
chant ships of 54,661,634 deadweight 
tons. 

The American Merchant Marine ex- 
ceeds in number of ships the merchant 
fleets of the rest of the world com- 
bined, and is 60 per cent greater in 
deadweight tonnage. However, more 
than one-half of those built during the 
war are the slow, emergency-type Li- 
berty ship. 

The post war planning committee of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission issued 
a statement in Aug., 1946 on the post- 
war merchant fleet. It suggested that 
the active fleet might be expanded from 
9,300,000 deadweight tons prewar to 
11,000,000 tons post-war, that the in- 
active fleet will jump from 2,400,000 to 
25,000,000 tons, and that the total fleet 
will increase from 11,700,000 tons to 
36,000,000. 

To expedite the reorganization of the 
merchant marine in the hands of pri- 
vate operators Congress, early in the 
year, passed the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. This act clears the way for 
sale or charter of 4,200 war-built ves- 
sels owned by the United States. On 
July 26, 1946, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission announced that it had received 
applications for 1,300 vessels, 600 of 
which are desired by American appli- 
cants and 700 by 120 foreign appli- 
cants. As of July 15, the temporary re- 
serve fleet of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission totaled 1,456 vessels in seven 
anchorages, representing vessels dam- 
aged, overage or unneeded. 

On May 22, 1946, the U. S. Maritime 
Commission officially designated 32 for- 
eign trade routes and services as essen- 
tial for United States flag vessel opera- 
tion to maintain the minimum flow of 
our overseas commerce. The goal is to 
handle at least 50 per cent of U. S. 
foreign trade in American ships. Dur- 
ing 1939, only 22 per cent was carried 
in American flag vessels. 

An urgent need is revitalization of 
the domestic trade fleet operating in 


the Atlantic and Pacific coastwise 
trades, inter-coastal traffic and routes 
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Steel Self-Propelled Merchants Vessels Over 2,000 Gross Tons, 
Built in U. S. Shipyards 
Cargo Passenger—Transport Tanker Total 
a M#{*"—""“ r on “~ ¢ ~ —a 
Deadweight Deadweight Deadweight Deadweight 
Year No. tons No. tons No. tons No. tons 
1914 . 16 127,278 l 800 8 67,222 25 195,300 
1915 até. ae 131,388 3 12,600 4 29,862 24 173,850 
1916 .. 45 275,823 l 7,480 24 246,953 70 530,256 
1917... . &9 606,545 34 332,068 123 938,613 
1918.. 376 2,287,910 4 18,972 34 339,368 414 2,646,250 
1919 679 4,680,321 2 10,650 42 394,713 723 5,085,684 
1920 375 2,695,753 12 111,000 80 778,027 467 3,584,780 
1921 57 485,418 22 243,380 104 1,158,053 183 1,886,851 
1922 10 155,680 3 34,384 6 70,653 19 260,717 
1923 9 110,410 7 26,110 2 23,420 18 159,940 
1924 5 56,190 6 13,758 1 10,544 2 80,492 
1925 8 90,700 3 11,470 Sia ll 102,170 
1926 2 25,625 5 15,880 1 15,262 8 56,767 
1927 9 104,300 7 27,459 3 49,752 19 181,511 
1928 ; 3 37,400 4 44,086 7 81,486 
1929 5 49,200 2 19,800 1 15,180 8 84,180 
1930.. — 24,000 5 39,269 11 161,219 18 224,488 
1931.. te 9 85,413 5 69,528 14 154,941 
1932 2 21,800 13 82,572 a eee 15 104,372 
1933 : 4 ef ee eere: ©) 6 eee 4 32,367 
1934 2 15,180 barber aa Pasay: 2 15,180 
1935 2 29,760 2 29,760 
1936 8 104,860 s 104,860 
1937 15 191,929 15 191,929 
1938 6 56,100 ; 18 227 982 24 284,082 
1939 14 128,484 3 20,435 11 193,112 342,032 
1940 31 334,660 6 61,222 16 238,352 53 634,234 
1941 61 597,943 6 56,515 28 434,039 95 1,088,497 
1942 652 6,842,689 11 81,290 6l 982,381 724 7,906,360 
1943 1410 14,921,082 20 180,047 231 3,420,405 1661 18,521,534 
1944 1175 11,857,797 48 330,311 240 3,954,957 1453 16,143,065 
1945 807 7,206,201 46 311,046 188 2,787,397 1041 10,304,644 


—Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 





to Puerto Rico, Alaska and the Hawai- 
ian Islands. This fleet attained its peak 
in 1937 when 805 vessels of 4,375,029 
gross tons were actively engaged. As 
the government requisitioned all these 
vessels during the war, and as much of 
the tonnage was lost, private opera- 
tors in the domestic trade find them- 
selves without sufficient ships or means 
to resume services. In the present ship- 
building market it would cost approxi- 
mately $1 billion to replace the prewar 
coastal fleets. It has been recommended 
that government re-establish these 
services by giving compensation for 
war losses. 

The maintenance of a strong mer- 
chant marine is a matter of national 
policy, established by law under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Under 
this act replacement and modernization 
of merchant vessels is a continuing 
process which had already shown tang- 
ible results before the war. If main- 
tained in the years ahead, this mari- 
time policy will mean the greatest 
peacetime era in the history of the 
American Merchant Marine. 


Merchant Fleet Statistics 


The number of American dry-cargo 
vessels employed in American foreign 
trade in 1938, exclusive of the Great 
Lakes fleet, was 289 of 2,369,485 dead- 
weight tons, compared with 1,836 for- 
eign-flag ships of 14,902,600 tons. 

American flag tankers engaged in 
American export and import trade in 
1938 totaled 77 vessels of 931,099 dead- 
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weight tons, compared to 588 foreign 
flag vessels of 6,715,958 tons. However, 
at that time, American oil interests 
operated several hundred tankers 
under foreign flags. 

A large proportion of the American 
merchant marine is engaged normally 
in the domestic or “protected” trades. 
In June, 1939, there were 468 dry cargo 
and combination passenger and cargo 
vessels so engaged, of 3,156,298 dead- 
weight tons of vessels of 1,000 tons or 
more each. In addition, 304 American 
flag tankers of 3,343,030 tons were 
operating in the domestic trade, and 
30 of about 340,000 tons laid up. The 
table below summarizes the dry cargo 


two times as great in tonnage as the 
tank ships of the rest of the world 
combined. Of this fleet, 690 tankers 
were constructed in the 1941-45 period 
at a cost of $1,384,000,000. In Sept., 
1939, 365 tankers totaling 4,217,549 
tons were operated under the American 
flag. 


Trends 

Trends in shipbuilding are toward 
the construction of ships of special de- 
sign, including large numbers of small 
vessels for private owners. According 
to the National Federation of Ameri- 
can Shipping, American ship-owners 
are planning 90 new passenger and 





and passenger fleets in Sept. 1939: passenger-cargo combination § vessels 
Total 

No. of Ships Total Gross Total Passenger 

Operated Tons D.W. Tons Capacity 
DRS OONEEE CHES ocgwiedscoesssodccetsse 154 882,737 1,422,331 713 
DECREED GOREURE WERGEO. ccc cvcccecsccnces 158 685,303 930,608 6,381 
ee Se COD. o 50000 00-04s0e086e0< 50 160,322 233,331 1,307 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaiian trades.. 131 627,286 846,495 7,726 
GS TOONS heh a6b hich edsiscccdvesves 493 2,355,648 3,432,765 16,127 

In Sept., 1939, American merchant with accommodations for 15,000 per- 


vessel operators on the Great Lakes 
had a fleet of 421 vessels of 3,418,014 
deadweight tons. Of this total, 363 ves- 
sels of 3,181,070 tons were bulk car- 
riers, 30 ships of 150,490 tons were 
cargo vessels, 17 of 23,125 tons were 
passenger ships and 11 were tankers of 
63,329 tons. 

The tanker fleet owned by the United 
States Government and private in- 
terests in 1945 totaled 950 vessels of 
13,784,800 deadweight tons. This fleet 
was 1% times as great in number and 


sons. These vessels will have speeds of 
16 to 30 knots, cutting prewar sched- 
ules sharply. Other improvements will 
be cabins with private bath, air con- 
ditioning, more space and light due 
to use of lightweight metal alloys, plas- 
tic and glass, and intraship telephones. 
For shippers, accurate timetable sched- 
ules to all ports of the world; greater 
flexibility of cargoes due to air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration, improved 
cargo handling techniques; speeds of 
from 14 to 20 knots compared to 8 to 
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MERCHANT FLEETS OF THE WorRLD 














co —" oo 1945 + 

Country No. of vessels Gross tons Deadweight tons No.ofvessels Gross tons Deadweight tons 
United States* 1,401 8,479,953 12,100,200 5,529 40,080,002 56,797,700 
British ,.Empire : 2,892 17,240,943 23,325,300 2,347 14,842,805 19,589,000 
Norway ..... Ee eee 803 4,140,829 6,384,800 465 2,602,870 3,957,100 
EN io-vna ona baeneses oe 461 2,573,749 3,296,200 272 1,579,142 2,019,900 
France ..... en 497 2,612,587 2,903,200 213 1,232,004 1,323,000 
a RS 381 1,626,996 2,698,400 130 577,104 936,900 
SED kdicepnte thats 255 1,010,669 1,567,100 252 1,116,178 1,714,400 
fe 8 Re 302 1,065,693 1,500,700 251 882,614 1,199,300 
ELA re ree 237 851,436 1,292,000 164 619,226 924,900 
PE 5s cnn cae eeees tes ee Pitt 116 701,099 1,082,300 118 678,885 1,034,600 
WER, 6 SE Las ow adits Hide vase 86 361,318 582,600 32 132,044 221,900 
Brazil . et Ae i 109 402,781 528,700 103 380,199 509,500 
ie shih renee neha cetempaere 63 345,672 476,000 29 158,815 219,300 
Argentina ....... ie ipa: 42 193,409 263,200 42 209,533 274,000 
oe ees aus 65 158,543 213,900 49 122,354 157,600 
, RPS ors Rr 49 160,924 207,500 43 153,517 184,600 
Sere fi nde avindanibete 47 155,461 183,300 35 107,906 137,000 
| SESS rae 19 91,873 121,200 5 23,798 29,800 
Honduras ....... : : 26 80,959 88,900 25 90,503 89,600 
Venezuela aide ne oh 24 65,216 87,200 24 66,889 91,600 
Poland ... cea —% 23 102,968 87,100 23 103,696 116,000 
Peru Lat, B uSive ie gga neni 7 25,834 31,100 32,682 39,200 
Mexico ve ’ 6 18,675 26,000 10 43,614 62,900 
Uruguay j = 4 12,726 12,900 4 18,588 29,600 
Ge cose oe 4 7,904 9,900 2 4,236 4,100 
Nicaragua ve 1 1,768 2,500 Was ees 

Dominion Republic 1 1,973 2,200 oe 
SE Cen tubenannneseeennee an 7,921 42,491,958 59,074,400 10,175 65,859,204 91,663,500 
* Includes merchant-type vessels owned by U. S. Army and Navy. 
—Marine Enyineering and Shipping Review 








10 knots before the war; greatly re- 
duced time-in-transit by days and 
weeks compared to prewar schedules, 
are promised. 

Design and engineering developments 
include high-pressure propulsion ma- 
chinery, the gas turbine, improved 
navigation equipment, use of light- 
weight materials in ship construction. 


Shipbuilding Facilities 

A permanent peacetime shipbuilding 
industry has been visualized involving 
a permanent force of 150,000 men, in- 
cluding those in private shipbuilding 
and ship repairing yards and in pro- 
duction of marine equipment. Main- 
tenance of a merchant fleet of from 
15 to 20 million tons in modern condi- 
tion would require upwards of 750,000 
deadweight tons of merchant ship- 
building annually. This is exclusive of 
essential naval ship replacements and 
the building of innumerable small craft 
essential to commercial operations in 
all parts of the country. 


1945 Operations 


The American shipbuilding industry 
in 1945 produced 1,041 merchant ves- 
els of 10,304,644 deadweight tons, 
marking the conclusion of the wartime 
shipbuilding program. During the four 
war years, American shipyards pro- 
duced a merchant fleet of 4,889 vessels 
each of over 2,000 gross tons, aggregat- 
ing 52,875,603 deadweight tons. The 
propelling machinery for these vessels 
totaled 21,598,100 horsepower. 

According to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review the 1,041 mer- 
chant ships built in 1945 included 188 
tankers, 120 Liberty ships, 322 Victory 














Horsepower Groupings of Documented Vessels, and Type of Power Plant 


500-999 
1,000-2,499 
2,500-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

10,000-19,999 


90,000 B OVOP .ncccccccccccccccccccsecccccce 


Totals 


Number of Vessels 





Total as. Diesel Steam 
- 7,253 5,977 1,212 64 
. 4,106 2,175 1,770 161 
. 3,637 1,125 2,131 381 
. 1,356 116 572 668 
- 1,021 30 258 733 
. 1,064 9 89 966 
- 899 1 58 840 
. 118 eke 16 102 
® 40 ane osee 40 
° 10 sued obs 10 
. 19,504 9,433 6,106 3,965 


7,155 barges and 553 sailing vessels, not being self-propelled, are not included here. 


—Merchant Marine Statistics. 








ships and 411 P-2 and “C” type ships. 
In addition, 425 small miscellaneous 
types of vessels of 180,266 gross tons 
and 242,833 deadweight tons, with 
178,000 horsepower of propelling ma- 
chinery, mostly internal-combustion, 
were constructed. 

Production of naval ships in 1945 
aggregated 19,471 vessels of 2,964,474 
tons. Of these, 152 of 801,944 tons were 
combatant vessels, and the remaining 
19,319 were mine, patrol, auxiliary and 
other smaller craft. 


Marine Diesels 
See DriesEL INDUSTRY. 


Work Boats 


On June 30, 1941, the United States 
had 27,212 commercial craft with a 
combined gross tonnage of 14,018,188, 
according to “Merchant Marine Statis- 
tics.” These vessels were divided as 
follows by tonnage: 


No. of 
Gross Tons Vessels 
SPP TTT TT CT 14,720 
ere Perr ee 2,184 
Re eer ee 6,604 
EE ons crn aile wenn vie adie Rie es main 1,463 
SE «26 o sa4 aens knee eens Ghee 603 
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O61, cdsnadediteensdesent 544 
II, Bo eu te eee aes 1,031 
40.5, casts nagiemae ok Ki 55 
SE MG iecccncnndawnbabhandh twa 8 
27,212 

If work boats are considered those 


of from 5 to 100 tons, 62 per cent of 
the total number fall into that classi- 
fication, Boat & Equipment News 
points out. 

The following table shows the var- 
ious services in which these 27,212 
vessels are engaged: 

Gross Tons 








Service No. Vessels (000) 
WR -schacceadueean 7,562 267 
Tug & Towboat..... 3,517 345 
I otis iis ae Sab deed 606 304 
Passenger .......... 3,646 1,546 
DEE Kcaensade bed 9,365 8,313 
, “aera 1,108 3,028 
A CEE cccosccsem 1,408 232 

27,212 14,018 


Of the 19,504 self-propelled docu- 
mented commercial vessels, about one- 
half are operated on the Atlantic 
Coast, and one quarter on the Pacific 
Coast, with the remaining fourth 
equally divided between the Gulf, the 
Great Lakes, and inland rivers. 

About 54 per cent of these vessels, 
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representing 74 per cent of the ton- 
nage, were built prior to 1922, indi- 
cating the urgent need for replace- 
ment. 


Associations 


American Merchant Marine Institute: 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 


American Power Boat Assn., Ameri- 
ean Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, Navy Departmert, Washington, 
D. ¢ 


Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

National Assn. 
Manufacturers, Inc., 420 
Ave., New York. 


of Engine & Boat 
Lexington 


National Outboard Assn., 201 N. 


Wells St., Chicago. 

National Federation of American 
Shipping, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Industrial Association (Geo. 


M. Tisdale, Secy., 1230 6th Ave., New 
York). 

The Propeller Club = the United 
States, 17 Battery Pl., New York. 

Shipbuilders Council “of America, 21 
West St., New York. 

Society of American Shipbuilders 
and Designers, 97 East Howard St., 
Quincy, Mass. 

United States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. 

The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

Lake Carriers’ Association, 
feller Building, Cleveland, O. 


Rocke- 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, Machin- 
ists Bidg., Washington, 1, D. C Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Marine Engrs. Benef 
Ass'n Est 1907 Subscription, $1.50 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 20th Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 13,627. 
Rates— 
lime l Page % Page 4% Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
‘ 110.0 60.00 40.00 
12 100.00 50.00 20.00 
Standard red, orange, yellow or blue, 


$40; bleed, $10 


Better Shipping Manual, 
(See Freigut TRAFFIC, 


—_— f,; 7) 
cA Coy 
—_—- 
Boat and Equipment News, Work-Boat 
Edition, 16 E. 4lst St.. New York 17. Pub- 


SHIPPING, WARE- 


lished by Boat Statistics & Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi- monthly, 
Feb. 10. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, April 1946, 
20,160; (gross), 20,688, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $100.00 
6 235.00 130.00 75.00 


consecutive issues $210; % 
% page, 6 times, $45. 
Bleed, 15%. 


l page, 6 
page, 6 times, $55; 
Standard colors, $75; 


Boston Marine Guide, 156 State St., Bos- 
ton 9. Published by Edwin J. Lang. Est 
1919 Subscription, $5. Trim size, 22x28. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
1,000. Rates open—$2 per column inch; 
regular, $1.50 per column inch. 


Coast Marine Directory, 110 Market St., 
San Francisco l, Calif Published by 
Jack Piver. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Dec. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $90: % page, $50. 

Standard color, 15%; bleed, 15%. 


Diesel Engineering Handbook. 
(See Diese. INDUSTRY.) 


Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation. 
(See Diese. INDUSTRY.) 





Leg, The, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
5, Oalif. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 30th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,382; (gross), 5,186. "Shipbuilding and 
repair companies, 907; ship operating 
companies, 711; merchant marine offi- 
cers, 1,619; marine supplies and equip- 


ment, 453; allied marine industries, 258; 

U. S., 234; other, 407. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page "% Page 
1 $200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 


*7 165.00 110.00 70.00 
*13 135.00 90.00 65.00 
Standard red, green, blue or yellow, $50; 


bleed, $25 





*The 7th and the 13th insertions pro- 
vide for space in the Statistical Year 
Book Review. 


CCA ala 


New York 6. 





Marine Age, 75 West St., 
Published by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est 
1927. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1946, 3,486; (gross), 3,800, Execu- 


tives of ship operating companies, 1,410; 

executives of shipbuilding companies, 

960; government departments, 278; others, 

852. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 60.00 32.00 


Standard red and blue, $30. 





Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory, 
30 Church St., New York, 7. Published by 
Simmons- Boardman Pub, Corp. Est. 1942. 
Next editio 1947. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, "7x10. Published annually. 
Forms close April 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, controlled. 1945 edition 
(Sworn), 6,530, | + ee ~ e and repair 


companies, 1,832; ship operating com- 
panies, 1,7 35; professional men, 251: 
marine supplies. and equipment, 1,513; 
U. S., 542; others, 657. Rates per page 

l page, $250; 2 pages, $225; 3 pages, $200; 
4 pages, $175; 8 pages, $150; 12 pages, 
$140; 16 pages, $130; % page, $140; % 
page, $75 Standard colors, rate $70. 


Bleed accepted only on first and last 
pages of adv. of 8 or more pages, run of 
book; 10% discount on catalog of 8 or 
more pages, if furnished by advertiser. 
Siandard red, orange, green or blue, $70. 





Marine Diesel Handbook, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc. Price, $7 per copy. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1l 
page, $175; additional pages, $150. 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 
10% 





Marine Digest, 101 Canadian National 
Dock, Seattle, 4, Wash. Published by 
Fred W. Geibel. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 9x12. 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, ——- 2,850. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
2 85.00 55.00 30.00 
2 75.00 45.00 25.00 
52 62.50 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $30. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 15% on display space and color 
if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days. N.I1.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 6,800; 
(gross), 7,826. Shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair companies, 1,327; ship operating 
companies, 735; merchant marine, offi- 
cers, 2.039: professional men, 382; marine 
supplies and equipment, 891; allied ma- 
rine industries, including Navy, 946; 
others, 324. Advertising Rates—l page, 
$220; 6 pages, $165; *12 pages, $150; °24 
pages, $135; *36 pages, $130. 
Standard colors, red, blue, green, orange, 
yellow, $50; bleed, $25. 

"15% discount on three year contracts 


For additional data see page 374. 





Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New 
York 7. Published by Primrose Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1878. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,245. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
120.00 bg eS 40.00 
100.00 35.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed. 510. 


@ 


Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4. 
Published A New York Marine News Co., 





Inc. Est. 1914 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 6,134; 


(gross), 6,448. Shipbuilding and repair 


companies, 82: ship operating com- 
panies, 408; merchant marine officers, 
3,185 professional men, 192; marine 
supplies and equipment, 700; allied 
marine industries, 694; others, 315. 
Rate - 
Times 1 Page i, Page 14 Page 
1 $220.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 165.00 95.00 50.00 
12 150.00 85.00 45.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow or orange, 
$50 





Marine News Annual Directory, 26 Water 
St.. New York, 4. Published by New 
York Marine News Co., Ince. Type page, 
3144x7. Published annually, July, 1947 
Forms close penron 15th. Agency dis- 
count ‘ Rates—1 page (color sec- 
tions), $15 505 1 page (Naval Supplement), 
$125; 1 page (run of book), $100; % page, 
$60; 4% page, $35. 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, |, $25. 


Marine Progress, 90 Broad St., New York 
4. Published by Marine Progress, Inc. 
Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,163; (gross), 3,775. Executives of op- 
erating companies, 1,162; of shipbuilding 





and ship repair companies, 1,012; others, 

969. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 = 00 70. Po 40.00 
12 20.00 65 35.00 

Standard aloe $30; me 315. 

Maritime Reporter, 80 Broad St., New 

York 4, N. Y. Published | Maritime Ac- 

tivity Reports, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 


9%4x12. Published Thursday. Forms 
close Monday noon. Agency discounts, 
15-2. CAA applicant. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $194.00 $100.00 $ 52.00 
13 186.00 96.00 50.00 
26 178.00 92.00 48.00 
170.00 88.00 46.00 


Bleed, 10%. 





Master, Mate and Pilot, 15 Moore St., New 
York 4. Published by Nat'l Org. Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 8,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page gf Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 40.00 

4 112.50 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 65.00 30.00 
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Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8144x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,412; (gross), 
5,486. Shipbuilding and repair companies, 
4 


415; ship-operating companies, 5 

merchant marine, officers, 75: marine 

supplies and equipment, 708 ; ailied ma- 

rine industries, 771; professional men, 

131; others 999. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 66.00 
6 180.00 108.00 60.00 
12 162.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $55; bleed, 


20 Vesey St., New York 
Broderick. 
Trim size, 
§%x11%. Type page, 74x9%. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15 Circulation, (Sworn), 6,188, Rates— 


Nautical Gazette, 
7. Published by John E. 
Est. 1871. Subscription, $2. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $105 5.00 $ 70.00 
6 180.00 95.00 60.00 
12 155.00 80.00 50.00 

St: indard color, $60; bleed, $20. 

New York Maritime-Register, 11-15 


Moore St., New York. Published by 
World’s Maritime News Co. Bst. 1869. 
Subscription, $50. Type page, 9%x12. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Tues- 


day. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
13 72.00 40.00 22.00 
26 66.00 36.00 20.00 
28.00 15. 00 


52 54.00 


Pacific Marine Review, 500 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by 
James S. Hines Publishing Co. Official 
paper, Pacific American Steamship Assn. 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8144x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,479; 5,234. Ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 974; 


(gross), 


ship operating companies, 539; merc hant 
narine officers, 1,195; supplies, 592; U. S., 
232; others, 574. Rates, based on amount 
if space used in one year 1 page, $200; 

pages, $180; 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, 


$1: 24 pages, $125. 
Color, 30%; bleed, 20%. 


Shipping Register, 405 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Published by Under- 
writers Report, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,808. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % page - Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 58.00 40.00 
13 72.00 46.00 33.00 
26 60.00 40.00 28.00 
52 48.00 30.00 23.00 





Ship’s Manual, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. 
Published by J. E. Broderick. Est. 1943. 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7%x9%. 
Published Dec., 1946. Forms close Nov. 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 7,500. Rates—1 page, $225; % 
page, $125; %4 page, $70 

Standard red, blue, green | or yellow, $60. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Journal 619-20 Chemical 
Published by Donald 
T. Wright. Est. 1887. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 8%x11%. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 


Waterways 
Bldg., St. Louis 1. 


discounts, none. Circulation, (Sworn), 
2,725. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$135.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
26 110.00 60.00 32.50 
52 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue or orange, 


$50; bleed, $20. 

Waterways Magasine, 607 Empire pire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by John 
Black. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,428. Rates—l page, 
$200; 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, $120. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





The Work Boat, combined with Southern 
Marine Review, 344 Camp St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Publications. Est. 1943. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 

3,198. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 96.00 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 90.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 41.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
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World Ports, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 7. 
Published by Traffic Service Corp., offi- 
cial organ Am. Assn, of Port Authorities. 
Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 6,480. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.50 
6 180.00 100.00 54.50 
155.00 90.00 50.00 


12 90. 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 20%. 





CANADA 





(CAB 


Canadian Shipping and Marine Engi- 
neering News, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 28th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
1945, 1,806. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %P % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 48. 50 $ 30.00 

6 70.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed rate, 15% 





Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS, ) 





Capt. Lillie’s Const Guide, A106 Marine 
Bldg., Vancouver, Canada. Published by 
Progress Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1936. 
Controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
6x8%. Published every second year; 6th 
edition, Jan., 1945. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 6,000. Rates—l page, 
te % page, $50; % page, $27; % page, 





CCAB 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine Bidg., 

Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 

Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Type page, 7x 

10. Published 15th. Forms close 8th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Mar., 

1946, 908. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 28.00 $ 15.00 
45.00 25.00 13.60 

12.00 


12 40.00 22.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 15%. 
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Medical, Dental 


(See also Hospitals, Nursing) 





The American Medical Directory for 
1942 reported 180,496 physicians in the 
United States, compared with 175,163 
in 1940. Another 5,407 were found in 
U. S. dependencies. This was an aver- 
age of one physician for every 737 per- 
sons in the United States. 

The number of doctors in private 
practice in 1946 was believed to be 
slightly less than in 1942. The armed 
forces had about 18,000 doctors, and 
graduations were not large enough to 
make up for this loss and mortality. 

The war-time acceleration started 
in mid-1942 and the peak was reached 
in 1944, when two classes were gradu- 
ated at most schools. The total number 
of graduates for the four-session three- 
year cycle to July 1, 1945, was 20,662. 

There are 87 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
eal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 

Estimates by the American Medical 
Association and other authorities in- 
dicate that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
transportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, or an average 
of about $2,500 for each physician. 

A great many experiments with new 
methods of distributing medical serv- 
ices have been tried within recent 
years. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 
cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 
by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
for methods of organizing medical prac- 
tice. 


Manufacturers 


There were 360 establishments en- 
gaged in manufacture of surgical and 
orthopedic appliances and related prod- 
ucts in 1939, compared to 323 in 1937. 
Value of products was $79,398,000 in 
1939. There were 8,468 wage earners 
who were paid $8,548,000. 

There were 50 manufacturers of sur- 
gical and medica] instruments in 1939. 
Their output was valued at $8,052,000. 

There were 84 manufacturers of x- 
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Physicians, Dentists in U. S. 


Doctors Dentists 

1942 1946 
A errr Te 2,123 492 
BERD, cncccussascecace 615 129 
OO 1,806 299 
PS vécadbencevest 12,365 4,306 
TT: ncsdecennnasecs 1,886 566 
Commectiout ccccsccccee 2,720 922 
DD. cccaccesveesne 360 98 
WEEE neagesensecesecs 2,391 574 
DE séécdeseoeceesn ts 2,814 697 
DM! 666ec066n00000een0 446 163 
DENG cooccsesecsoceees 12,548 5,145 
DE cedessusedeecece 4,165 1,541 
DE éacoocesusewescvess 3,102 1,280 
DE cebescaseewosene 2,042 797 
DT scsvbshees eens 2,717 659 
Dh cucpnndhooche 2,601 663 
Dt ¢i0-ctndetecedseents 1,011 309 
DE coscecesanenes 3,085 611 
Massachusetts ......... 8,085 2,810 
Dh ccescduceences 6,509 2,271 
Dn «ssebeekehees 3,614 1,645 
DE cespeccceese 1,525 332 
DE séucveseSeeesses 5,183 1,818 
DED ccoectecseceoes 556 229 
DE cecedéecececes 1,637 657 
Dt? 6tincatinecave ce 174 50 
New Hampshire ....... 687 169 
i ae cesceucwsued 6,008 2,267 
Da DEE Secoseecss’s 447 98 
Dv: DEE. esinn6vecsece 27,928 8,226 
North Carolina ........ 2,871 724 
North Dakota .........-. 520 201 
Tn Hhtnweddeeusrieceese 9,406 3,068 
PD. aduecssenecee 2,284 597 
Dt sideghietetnenaes 1,493 705 
Pennsylvania .......... 13,503 4,965 
Rhode Island .......... 958 330 
South Carolina ........ 1,427 259 
South Dakota .......... 493 238 
ED becccneécesce 2,961 695 
DE: ‘cucwndesevesadese 6,592 1,492 
SE. iat hae ead aides 685 26: 
DEES satbeseanncence 551 130 
Wt  cetcebeenes vous 2,920 729 
Dn -scosccavede 2,324 928 
WOR VIMEMEM ccccccece 1,834 544 
th. actéecceadeons 3,551 1,871 
MEE setenceuectees 263 88 





We BH. cecccccccsscccece 180, 496 58,650 








ray and therapeutic apparatus and non- 
radio electronic tubes in 1939, with an 
output valued at $17,945,000. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene estimated that 58,650 
dentists were practicing in 1946, 
slightly below the 1941 peak, but 5,000 
above the 1944 low. This authority 
said that the trend for the next several 
years will be upward and the number 
will reach 70,000 by July, 1947. 

Average income of dentists in 1945 
was placed at $8,500 by Oral Hygiene. 
About $600 million annually is spent 
for dental services. The prewar num- 
ber of patients (28 million), has been 
increased to 50 million by higher in- 
come levels. 


Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail] dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


A Guide to the Dental Market 

Dental Survey has issued this hand- 
somely illustrated booklet giving an 
analysis of the dental market, dentists’ 
income, etc. 


Associations 
American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 


American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


National Medical _ Association 
(Negro) 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

ligth face. Unless otherwise stated, circula 

tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Heart Journal, The, 320! 
Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3. Official 
om er of American Heart Ass’n. Pub- 
r) 


ed by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5x Published Ist. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-1, Cir- 
culation, 6,557. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 60.00 $ 40.00 

6 76.00 45.00 30.00 
60.00 35.00 22.50 


12 
Standard colors, $47 net. 





American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avs., Baltimore, 2. 
Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. Published by Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $6.00. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 7th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 16-2 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page iy Page 

1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 13.00 

6 40.00 21.00 11.00 

12 35.00 18.00 9.50 





American Journal of Digestive Diseases, 
435 Lincoln Bank Tower, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Published by Sandfield Pub. Co. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,553. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
80.00 60.00 28.00 

26.00 


12 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 20%. 





American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 535 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 10. 
Published by American Medical Ass'n. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
6%x1l0%. Type page, 6x9. Published 
12th. Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, (sworn) 4,015; 


(gross), 4,197. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 
6 67.00 36.00 


12 63.00 33.50 
Color and bleed rates on request. 





American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Published by Lea & Febiger. Est. 
1820. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 
culation. (Sworn), 5,592; (gross), 5,862. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 27 50 $ 16.00 
45.00 +y 00 14.00 
12 0.00 1.00 12.00 
Color rates on request. *Tleed, $10. 
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American Journal of Medicine, 49 West 


46th St.. New York 19. Published by 
Yorke Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1946, 
Subscription, $10. Type page, 5™%x8%. 
Circulation, 5,000. Published 5th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page ™% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 
6 115.00 70.00 
2 100,00 60.00 


For additional data see page 383. 


A.S.T.A. Journal, 210 Orchard St., Ruth- 
erford, N. J. Published by American 


Surgical Trade Association. Est. 1913. 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type 

page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. Forms 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,493. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 $ 27.50 
6 50.00 32.00 22.50 
12 45.00 28.00 20.00 

Standard red or blue, $10. 





American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynscetoay, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. 
Louis 3. ublished by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist, 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


10-1. Circulation, 10,363. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $160.00 104.00 $ 57.20 
6 120.00 78.00 42.90 
12 100.00 65.00 35.75 


Standard colors, $69. 





American Journal of Public Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. Published by 
Am. Public Health Ass’n. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 


7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 13,296. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 46.00 30.00 
12 75.00 42.00 25.00 





American Journal of Roentgenology and 
Radium Therapy, 327 E. Laurence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Charles C. 
Thomas. Est. 1906. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 7%xl0%. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published 25th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 4,448. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.50 


12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $35.00; bleed, $12.50. 





American Journal of Surgery, 49 W. 45th 
St.. New York 19. Published by Yorke 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
$10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published list. 


Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 8,084. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $130.00 
6 155.00 95.00 
12 135.00 80.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $75; 
other colors, $100. 
For additional data see page 383. 





American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
and Venereal Diseases, 3207 Washington 
Bivd., St. Louis 3. Published by The 
Cc. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan., March, 
May, July, September and November. 
Forms close 10th mo. preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-1. Circulation, 2,015. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 

Color, $33. 





American Journal of Tropical Medicine, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
2. Published by Williams & Wilkins. 
Official organ of American Society of 
Tropical Medicine. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 per vol. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 


page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan. Agency discounts, 15-2, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
$ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 

3 40.00 21.00 11.00 
6 35.00 18.00 9.50 





American Review of Soviet Medicine, 58 
Park Ave., New York 16. Published by 
American-Soviet Medical Society. Est. 
1943. Subscription, $6. Type page, 5x8. 
Published bimonthly, Oct. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 10,125. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 


6 40.00 75.00 
Standard color, $85; bleed, 10%. 





American Review of Tuberculosis, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. Published by 
Nat’l Tuberculosis Ass’n. Est. 1917. Sub- 


scription, $8. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 

Page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 

‘ulation (Swern), . ates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 30.00 
6 55.00 37.00 22.00 
12 60.00 30.00 20.00 


Annals of Allergy, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 20th. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 


0-10. Circulation, 1,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 77.00 $ 49.50 $ 30.50 
3 66.00 44.00 27.50 
6 55.00 33.00 22.00 





Annals of Internal Medicine, 4200 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia 4. Published by 
American College of Physicians. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 64x 
10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation, 7,693. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 23.00 
65.00 35.00 20.00 


12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, $5. 





Annals of Surgery, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 7%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-5. Circulation, 6,333. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 36.00 
6 73.50 38.50 21.00 
12 70.00 36.50 19.00 


Standard color, $45; bleed, 20%. 
Archives of Dermatology and Syphilol- 
ogy, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 109. 
Published by American Medical Ass’n. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $8. Trim size 
6%x10%%. Type page, 6x9. Published 3rd. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (sworn) 3,533; (gross), 
3,638. Rates— 





> 


Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 35.00 19.00 
12 32.00 17.50 


Color rates on request. 





Archives of Internal Medicine, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published by 
American Medical Ass'n. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published 18th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(sworn) 7,496; (gross), 7,628. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 59.00 $ 32.00 

6 §3.00 28.50 
50.00 26.75 


12 
Color rates on request. 





Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pub- 
lished by Am. Med. Ass'n. Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 67x10 4%. 
Type page, 6x9. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (sworn) 3,660; (gross), 3,799. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 25.00 18.75 
12 32.00 17.50 





Archives of Ophthaimology, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- 


ican Medical Ass'n. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 6%x10%%,. Type page, 
6x9. Published 8th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
feworn) 5,001; (gross), 5,103. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

3 $ 59.00 $ 33.00 

6 47.00 27.50 

40.00 23.50 


12 
Color rates on request 





Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- 
ican Medical Ass'n. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 


tion, $6. Trim size, 6%x10%%. Type page, 
6x9. Published 25th. Forms close 7th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(sworn) 4,175; (gross), 4,269. Rates— 

imes 1 Page % Page 

$ 59.00 $ 32.00 

6 53.50 28.50 

50.00 26.75 


12 
Color rates on request. 
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Archives of Pathology, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Published by American 
Medical Ass’n. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 6%x10%%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 15th. Forms close 27th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (sworn) 
2,377); (gross), 2,548. Rates— 
ime 1 Page % Page 
by . $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 50.00 29.00 


40.00 25.00 


12 
Color rates on request. 





Archives of Pediatrics, 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3. Published by E. B. Treat & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1884. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 64x9%. Type page, 54%x8. Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 13-3. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
6 45.00 27.50 16.67 

37.50 22.50 13.75 


12 
Bleed, 25%. 





Archives of Surgery, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. Published by American Medi- 
cal Ass’n. Est. 1920. Subscription, $8. 
Trim size, 6%x10%%;. Type_ page, 6x9 
Published 30th preceding. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


(sworn) 2,744; (gross), 2,829. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 59.00 $ 32.00 
6 53.50 28.50 
50.00 26.75 


12 
Color rates on request. 





Bulletin, The, 109 N. 18th St., Omaha 2, 
Neb. Published by H. N. Douglas. Est. 
1927. Trim size, 64x19. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1.226. Rates— 

Times . 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 30.00 17.00 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 





Bulletin of Academy of Medicine of 
Cleveland, 2009 Adelbert rd., Cleveland 
6, Ohio. Est. 1920. Controlled. Type 


age, 5%x8. Published ist. Forms close 
Teth. ‘aes discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 
6 67.50 32.00 20.00 
12 52.50 30.00 18.00 





Bulletin of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings and Academy of Medi. 
cine of Brooklyn, 1313 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn 16. Published_ by Medical 
Society, County of Kings. Est. 1922. Free. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44x7M. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-5. Circulation, 4,693. Rates— 


1 Page % Page ¥% Page 

er" $ 78.85 $ 43.35 $ 23.85 
6 66.00 36.30 19.95 
12 59.40 32.65 17.95 





Bulletin of New York Academy of Medi- 
eine, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
Published by New York Academy of Med- 


icine. Est. 1851. Subscription, $3. Trim 

size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 

lished 1st. Forms close ist preceding. 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 4,939. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 69.00 $ 40.25 $ 28.75 
6 66.00 38.50 27.50 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 





Chicago Medical Society Official Bulletin, 
63 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published Saturday. Forms 
close week preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 5,950. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
13 48.00 28.00 16.00 
26 40.00 24.00 14.00 
52 30.00 20.00 12.00 





Chiropody Record, 1327 N. Clark S&t., 
Chicago 10. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,801. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 70.00 $ 42.50 $ 27.0 
6 65.00 37.50 22.00 
12 60.00 32.50 17.00 


Standard red, $25. 
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Chiropractor, The, 1010 Brady St., Daven- 
port, lowa. Published by Palmer School 
of Chiropractice. Est, 1903. Subscription, 


$2.50 Type page, 7%x10 Published 

15th Forms close 20th. Ag ney dis- 
ounts, 1 2. Circulation, 2,74 Rates 

Times | Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 

6 40.00 25.00 15.00 

12 35.00 21.00 12.50 


Cincinnati Journal of Medicine, ('nion 

ntral Annex, Cincinnati 2, O. Published 
by Acade my Journal Pub. Co Est. 1920 
Subscription, 2.50. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published list. Forms close 2ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,063. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 35.20 $ 19.80 $ 11.00 

6 30.80 17.05 9.90 
12 28.58 15.95 9.35 





Clinteal Medicine, 307 W. Washington St., 
Waukegan, Ill Est. 1894. Published by 
American Journal of Clin. Med. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4% x 
7%. Published 10th. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

14.491; paid, 10,288 Rates 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, $50: bleed, 10%. 





Clinical Osteopathy, 1298 Whshire Bivd., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by California 
Osteopathic Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1.805. Rates 








Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $ 42.00 5.25 $ 16.00 
6 26.00 21 50 13.50 
12 34.00 19.00 12.75 
— 
CCA 


Current Medical Digest, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 
by Willlams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1934 
Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 44x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close ist preced- 


ing Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Sept., 1945, 85,151; (gross), 86.586; 
practicing physiciange 84,069: others 
1.935. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $450.00 $°50.00 $145.00 
6 395.00 220.00 125.00 
12 870.00 205.00 115.00 


Standard color, $100: bleed, $10 











Detroit Medical News, 4421 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 1 Mich Published by 
Wayne County Medical Society. Est 
1909. Subscription, $1. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published Monday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 0-2 Cir- 
culation, 3.170. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 28.00 16.00 
26 30.00 18.00 10.00 
62 24.00 15.00 9.00 


Color rates on application. 





Digest of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 


x°logy, Medical Arts Bld a 
Published by Medical Pub ishin Co. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $4. erype 
page, 4x6% Published lst. Forms close 
19th Agency discount, 13-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
3 80.00 50.00 $2.00 


6 70.00 45.00 30.00 
Color rate on request; bleed rate, 10%. 





Diseases of the Chest, 5090 N. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago 10 Published by Am. Col- 


ege of Chest Physicians. Est. 1935. Sub 

cription. $5. Trim size 7x10. Type page 

x I shed bi-monthly, Tar 154) 

\genc) ! ounts 15-2 Circulation 
(sworn), 2.650. Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page “a Page 

" e7 ) e enn 4 on 

) nn 2 non 

Th 4 nn "5 On 


Color and bleed rates on requést. 


Endocrinology, 327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill Published by Charles 
Cc Thomas Est 1917 Subscription, 
$10.50. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms close 
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15th. Agency discounts, 10-2 Circula- The Interne, 7 E. 42nd St., New York, 17, 

tion, 1,4 Rates— Published by Assn. of Internes and Med- 

Times 1P age % Page % Page ical Students. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. 

$ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 Trim size, 534x9%. Type page, 44x64. Pub- 

6 55.00 30.00 15.00 lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 

12 45.00 25.00 12.50 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,905. 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $7.50. Rates— 

— . - . = — Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $185.00 Slilv.vv > 70.00 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, 5 N 6 165.00 95.00 63.00 

Wabash Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 12 150.00 85.00 99.00 
Professional Press, inc. Est. 1922. Sub- - = - > we 


scription, $3. ‘Trim size, 7%x10%. Type Journal of Allergy, The, 3207 Washing- 
page, 6x8%. Published 10th. Forms close ton Bivd., St. Louis 3. Published by C. V. 





5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates Mosby Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $7.50. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%4x 
$ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms 
6 70.00 40.00 24.00 close 10th preceding. Agency dis- 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 counts, 10-1. Circulation, 2,181. Rates 
Color and bleed rates on request. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
= 7 P - 1 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
oil 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Forum of Osteopathy, 139 N. Clark St., tandard colors, $6. 
Chicago 2 P ublished 4 American ~ ; eee eS 5 ape a 
Usteopathi Assn Es 1! Subscrip Journal of American Institute of Home- 
tion, $1 [Type page. 6 :x93 4. Published opathy, 1601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
15th preceding. Forms “los lst Agency Est. 1909. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
12.233. Rates 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page counts, 13-2. Rates— 
1 $105.00 $ 62.00 $ 35 Oo Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 90.00 50.00 °2 00 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 6 64.00 34.50 21.00 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Color rates on application. 
Color rates on re quest. 





Gastroenterology, Mt. Royal and Guil- Journal of American Medical Association, 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pub- 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1943. Sub- lished by Am, Medical Assn. Est. 1883 
scription, $6. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- Subscription, $8. Trim size, 8%x11% 
lished 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- Type page, 6%x9%. Published Saturday 








counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,566. Rates— Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern) 119,- 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 240; (gross), 119,881. Rates— 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 l $565.00 $293.00 $15 4.00 
13 197.00 257.00 13 + oH 
—T 26 4280.00 248.50 128.5 
: oy . , 62 464.00 240.00 124,38 
Geriatrics, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 2. a ; wae 
Published. by Modern Medicine Pubs. pol for non- medical adv., 1 page, $630 
Est. 1946. Subscription, $3. Type page, 43; ges, $535 ont 
5Y%4x8Y% Published bi-monthly, Jon ist. Stand: urd color, $156.25; color bleed, 
Forms close Ist preceding Agency dis- $187.50. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— Re ial aa Siig iage Pa - — 
Times 1 Page . “% Page 4 Pane Journal of American Osteopathic Asso- 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 + 3E00 ciation, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Est 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 1901. Subscription, $10. Trim size 


8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
re - 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 8,779. Rates 


Standard red $35: bleed, $15 


Hahnemannian Monthly, 235 N. 15th St, TMeS PEGs BRAge SS 
Philadelphia 2. Published by Homeopathic 6 90.00 50.00 28.00 
Med. Soc. of Pa Est. 1865 Subscription, 12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


$3. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8. a 

Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,500 Rates— Joal Colleges 6 8 Wabouh poy, Remy 
. . - . 





—— wry 4 oege Fy yy Published by Ass’n Am. Medical Colleges. 
6 32.50 20.00 12.00 Est. 1926. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 
12 25.00 15.00 10.00 7x10. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- 

: ‘ y monthly, Jan. 5. Forms close 15th. 


. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5.000. Rates— 
Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 





Published by American Medical Ass'n. 1 100.00 80.00 60.00 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6 . 80.00 . 60.00 . 45.00 





8%x11%. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
15th preceding. Forms close 25th of 2nd Journal of Aviation Medicine, 2642 Uni- 
month preceding. Agency discounts, versity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Published 
16-2 Circulation (Sworn), 153,194; by Bruce Publishing Company. Est. 1930. 





(gross), 160,600. Rates— Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x9%. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Type page, 5x8. Published bi-monthly, 

1 $550.00 $400.00 $212.50 Feb. 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

6 445.00 325.00 175.00 discounts, none. Circulation (sworn), 
12 410.00 300.00 162.50 4.500. Rates 

——_ Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 30.00 

® 3 78.00 48.00 25.00 

6 60.00 37.50 20.00 





Industrial Medicine, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Journal of Bacteriology, Mt. Royal and 
Chicago 11, Est. 1932. Subscription, $5. Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ 
Published 5th. seeme close 10th. Agency of The Society of American Bacteriolo- 





discounts, 5-2. Circulation, 4,692; gists. Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. 
(gross), & 5.361. a. = = 11 & business con- Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
cerns, 1,322; members of Am. Ass'n of Published 18th. Forms close 28th. 
dustr iz ‘ Physicians & Surgeons, 1,464; Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Ass n of Railway Surgeons, 882; others, Times’ 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1,051. Rates 1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
Times dake 4 Page Fy ayy 6 55.00 30.00 16.50 
1 30.0f 8 { 7.5 9 or 
6 120.00 73.00 42.50 — — —e — 
12 105.00 65.00 37.50 
Ste : a Journal of Biological Chemistry, Mt 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 2. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co. Of- 
ficial organ of American Society of Bio- 
Insurance Medicine, 909 Baxter Ave., logics al Chemists. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
ui lle 4 my Et. 1946. Subscrip- $22.50. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
tior $3 Ty page, 7x10 P ublished 45 x7. Published llth. Agency dis- 
quarterly Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir counts, 15-2. Rates 
culation, 10,000. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 1 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 $ 16.00 
] $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.80 6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
$ 134.00 82.80 49.20 12 35.00 18.00 9.50 
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MARKEY—Reaches the Medical Directors of Hospitals, Clinics 
and Medical Schools. Leaders in the Medical field read this 
journal regularly. 


EDITORIAL —Presents seminars, symposia and clinical articles on 
present-day, post-graduate medicine. Staffed by twenty two 
professors of Medicine from twenty medical schools. Profusely 
illustrated. First issue was published in July 1946 of 128 pages 
—including 20 full pages of paid advertising. 


CIRCULATION—A ten-dollar-per-year subscription Journal with 
a five thousand starting coverage. National circulation. 


ADVERTISING —Accepts instrument, X-Ray, equipment, hospital 
supplies, food, book, drug and institutional advertising. Twenty 
advertisers started with the first issue. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


1 Teaching Journal on Post-Graduate Medicine 


| Surgery 














MARKET—Serving the Chief Surgeons in Hospitals and Clinics. 
Reaches the leaders in the field of Surgery. A market with 
income well above average. Reaches the doctor who initiates 
the order. 


EDITORIAL—A two-hundred-page monthly devoted to present- 
day post-graduate surgery. Now in its 55th year of publication. 
Profusely illustrated and finely printed on coated stock. Over 
fifty associate editors. 


CIRCULATION—Approximately twenty thousand surgeons read 
the Journal each month. This is based on joint readership, 
hospital and medical library coverage with eight thousand paid- 
in-advance copies. A ten-dollar subscription price journal has 
many more readers than subscribers. 


ADVERTISING —Accepts surgical instrument, X-Ray equipment, 
hospital supplies, book and drug advertising. Eighty advertisers 
use the columns regularly. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 


The Leading Independent Surgical Journal 


The Yorke Publishing Co., 49 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, 8 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Published 
by American Orthopaedic Assn. Est. 1903. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. 
Type page, 5%4x8%. Published quarterly, 


Jan. 1. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,450. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

4 75.00 45.00 25.00 





Journal of Clinical Endocrinology, 327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Il. Pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas. Est. 1941. 
Subscription, $6.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 6x8%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
circulation, 1,678. Rates 





Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 $ 22.50 

6 + 00 + +4 20.00 
0.00 17.50 


12 
Standard Pe $40; bleed. ° $7.50. 





Journal of Comparative Psychology, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $7.00 vol., 2 vols. 





per year. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 12. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 14.00 $ 8.00 
3 22.00 12.00 7.00 
6 19.00 10.00 6.00 
Jeurnal of Immunology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co. Official or- 
gan of Amer. Assn. of Immunologists. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 


20 days preceding. 


18th. Forms close 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 32.00 20.00 $ 11.00 
6 24.00 14.00 - 8.00 
12 22.00 13.00 7.00 





Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- 
cology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore 2. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1918. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published ist except July and Aug. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 22.50 15.00 
10 35.00 20.00 12.00 





Journal of the International College of 
Surgeons, 850 W. Irving Park Blvd., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. Published by International 
College of Surgeons Pub. Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10. Type 


page, 654x8% P ublished bi-monthly, 
Feb. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation, 6,000, Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 50.00 $ 30.00 
82.50 45.00 28.00 

6 76.00 40.00 25.00 


Color rate on request; bleed rate, 33% %. 





Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 


cine, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Co. Bst. 1915. 
Subscription, $8.50 Trim size, 7x10. 





Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation, 5,612. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $129.60 77.76 $ 51.66 
90.00 54.00 36.00 
75.00 45.00 30.00 
dikes and bleed rates on request. 
Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Published by Lancet Pub. Co. 
Est. 1870. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 6x9. Published 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-3. Circulation, 2,998. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 16.00 
6 40.00 22.00 14.00 
12 37.50 20.00 12.00 
Color, $25 per page; no bleed. 





Journal of National Medical Ass’n, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Medical Ass'n. WBWst. 1908. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7% x10%. Type 
page,56%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 


Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
pA iy Cire i iation, ae ia 

mes age age ge 

1 | 5760 4 34.60 3 238.00 

65.00 33.00 22.00 

6 60.00 30.00 20.00 
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Journal of Neurophysiology, 327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, lll Published 
by Charles C. Thomas. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type 





page, 5x8. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 482. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y Page vA i 
1 $ 30.00 16.00 $ 10.0 
3 27.50 14.75 9.50 
6 25.00 13.50 8.50 
Journal of Nutrition, The, 36th and 


Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4 Pub- 
lished by The Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology. Est. 1928. r+. _ 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 


lished 10th. Forms close 2 yom a -< 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page ry Page 
1 $ 66.00 30.00 at. + 
45.00 26.00 
12 40.00 20.00 18: 00 





Journal of Omaha Mid-West Clinical So- 
ciety, Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha 2, Neb. 
Est. 1940. Controlled. Type page, 44x74. 


Published quarterly. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 6,269. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page “4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
4 50.00 30.00 16.00 





Journal of Organic Chemistry, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published bi-month- 





ly, Jan. Forms close 30 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page ry inf 
1 $ 45.00 24.00 St 0 
3 40.00 21.00 
6 86.00 18.00 1580 
CCA 


Journal of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
Published by Journal Printing Co. WBst. 
1894. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 
5%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, Feb., 
1946, 10,530; (gross), 11,075. Osteopathic 


physicians, 10,382; others, 91. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 





Journal of Pediatrics, 3207 Washington 
Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Co. Est. 1932. Subscription, 
8.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page 

%. Agency discounts, 10-1. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Circulation 5,842. 


——- iS % P %P 
mes age age age 
i $129.60 $ 77.76 $51.68 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
45.00 30.00 


13 75. 
Color and bleed rates on request. 





Journal of Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 


by Williams & "Wilkins Co. Official organ 
for American Society of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics. Est. 1907. 
Subscription, $6 per vol., 3 vols. per year. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page inte 
1 $ 35.00 20.00 ; 
8 27.00 15.00 

12 24.00 13.00 :. 50 





Journal of Physica) Chemistry, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
1896. Subscription, $10 per volume. Trim 


size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 

lished bi-monthly, 28th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 24.00 $ 13.00 
3 40.00 21.00 11.00 
9 36.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, The, 3207 
Washington Blivd., St. Louis, 3, Mo. Pub- 
lished by C. V. ‘Mosby Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $7.50 Published bi-monthly, 


Feb. Forms close 10th ousete Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, a & Agency 
discounts, 10-1. Circu ation: *. 989. ea. 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $ 60.00 40.00 ; 25.00 
40.00 25.00 16.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


Journal of Urology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co., official organ of 
American Urological Ass'n. Est. 1917. 
oe ion, $5 Ber vol., 2 vols. per year. 
Trim 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 





Published 8rd. Forms close 20 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * P. Page 
1 3 60.00 33. 18.00 
56.00 30.00 16.50 

12 60.00 27.50 14.00 
MD, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


Ill. Published by Students’ Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 44x64. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. > gears 20,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 6 Page ™% Page 
1 $200.00 43110. 00 $ 60.00 

6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
150.00 85.00 50.00 


12 
Bleed, $10. 





Medical Directory of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York. Type page, 5%x8%4. Published 
annually. Forms close Oct. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $240; % 
page, $150. 


CCA Guy 
-—_—_—_ 
Medical Economics, 210 Orchard S&t., 
Rutherford, N. J. Published by Medical 
Economics, Inc. Est. 1923. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. Circulation, March, 1946, 110,831; 
(gross), 114,457. Doctors and internes, 
114,326; others, 1,644. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $215.00 
as 350.00 190.00 105.00 
325.00 180.00 100.00 
dase. $100 per page; includes bleed. 





% Page 
$115.00 





Medical Record, 215 4th Ave., New York, 
3. Published by Medical Journal and 
Record Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1843. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type 


page, 63%4x9%. Published 10th. Forms 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 

Times 1 bay % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 

6 126.00 81.00 54.00 

112.00 72.00 48.00 


12 
Color and bleed rates on request. 





Medical Record and Annals, 1215 Walker 


Ave., Houston, Texas. Official organ 
Texas wy Society. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 36.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.00 17.00 9.50 
12 30.00 15.00 9.00 





Medical Times, 67 Wall St., New York 65. 
Published by Romaine Pierson Pub., Inc. 


Est. 1872. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
5 3/16x7%. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
6 199.00 107.00 60.00 
12 175.00 97.00 53.00 
Color, $80. 





Medical Woman’s Journal, 409 York St., 
Cincinnati 14. Est. 1893. Subscription 


$3. Type page, 6x9. Published 15th. 

Forms elese 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 
x 100.00 70.00 50.00 

90.00 60.00 40.00 


cides and bleed rates on request. 





Medical World, 512 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. Published by Emerson W. 
Brewer. Est. 1883. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,162 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page ? Page % Page 
1 $120.00 5.00 $ 37.50 
6 95.00 * Seo 32.50 
$0.00 50.00 30.00 


12 
Color rates on request. 
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is the hospital publication preferred by hospitals within 
the United States. That publication is HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT, which leads all other hospital pub- 
lications in this major classification, based upon its own 
calculations of the ABC publishers’ statements for the 
six months ending June 30, 1946. Here’s how the ABC 
papers stand: 





Publication Total Hospital Circulation in the U. S. 





pare ital — — 
543 more ee HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 5,969 
subscribers aad MODERN HOSPITAL 5,426 
, than The 
a publication: HOSPITALS 5,271 
° 
698 more than the 
third! While these figures do not appear in this form on the 
ABC statements, they are arrived at by applying the 
first percentage figure in paragraph 10 of the pub- 








lishers’ statements, to the total United States circula- 
tion shown in paragraph 11. HOSPITAL MAN.- 
AGEMENT enthusiastically accepts the responsibility 
for the above figures. 





ADDITIONAL EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING 
VALUES NOT SHOWN ON ABC 
STATEMENTS: 


Maximum visibility for all advertisements be- 
cause of modern and easily-read makeup. 


Readership—75% of superintendents subscrib 
ing, route the magazine to their department 


he ids. 


Editorial vitality and power. HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT continues to lead discussions 
in the big questions of the day that confront 
hospit ils. 


Most complete sales and advertising services to 
advertisers. Write for details. 


Lowest rates per page per thousand circulation 
among hospitals 


For Detailed 
Reference Dato 


See 
THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 





SHtaipte 
Viamagennent 


100 E, OHIO STREET, CHICAGO I! 
The Only Hospital Publi- 


cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP 
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Medicine, Mt 
Baltimore 2 Published by 
Wilkins Co Est. 1922 

$5. Trim size, 6%x10 
8%. Published 


Royal and Guildford Aves., 
Williams & 
Subscription, 
Type page, 5%=x 
quarterly, February. 


Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 12.00 
4 26.00 13.00 7.00 


Military Surgeon, 2000 Connecticut Ave., 
V\ hingtor 1), ¢ Published by \ssn 
Milita Sur ' Subscriptior $4 
it . I page x8. Pub 
i th. Ager di 
( j Rate 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $il + on $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
| 80.00 45.00 25.00 
( an i rates < request 
Milwaukee Medical Times, 208 E. Wis 
cor n Ave Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published 
t Medical § t of Milwaukee County 
Est 1929 Subscription, § Trim size, 
6x9 [Type page, 44%x7% Published 5th 
> Ax y | yunts 15 
r ! ] I 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ $ 19 $ 11 
14.00 8 
Mississippi Valley Medical Journal, P. O 
Drawer 1} Quincy Ill Published by 
Radiolog Review Pub. Co Est 1891 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
— If rs . 
TCA NBT 
Modern Medicine, &4 t t.. M 
aie , MI 
x by} h | 
Lie iene): rept. aast 
’ } 2 ; 
New Modern Drugs, 
New Vork Medicine, 5 Mad n AV 
\ } st 194 Sul 
6x9 it hed th and 
A‘ 
_ 
> 
New York Physician, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18 Published by American 


Physician 


Est. 1933 Subscription, 
5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7 
Forms close 20th. Agency 


' ays ; Ine 
$1. Trim size 


Published ist 


| Ve 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
« 100.00 50.00 35.00 
12 90.00 45.00 30.00 
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New York State Journal of Medicine, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, Published by 


Philadelphia Medicine, 
Philadelphia. Est. 


301 S. 21st St 


1905. Subscription, $2 








Medical Society of New York State. Est. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub 
1900. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x lished Saturday. Forms close wee! 
9%. Type page, 5%x8% Published list preceding. Agency discounts, 15 
and 15th. Forms close 20 days preceding. Rates— 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, Times 1 Page Page %4 Pag 
18,431 Rates— l $ 52.00 $ 32.00 $ 21.0 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page '}' gt yt a9 ae 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 = oe On 19:00 110 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 st pos a 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 Seagate : 
24 100.00 60.00 32.50 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, M 
Royal and Guilford, Baltimore 2 Put 
lished by W ams & Wilkins Co E 
Occupational Medicine, 535 N. Dearborn I 146 pub oe as? - : ype pee d 
St Cc} izo 10, Ill Published by Amer 8 Pub hee loth Forms “ . ; 
Medical Ass! Est. 1946. Subscrip Agency discounts, ] Rates aaa 
e/ Trin ‘ 67% x10 Type page rin Pat Page % I 
} IP? ! Li Forms close Ist > 60.00 > 33.00 > 15.0 
\ » a Rate ‘ - ‘ 
r P Pa : 
" 43.75 Radiology. 607 Medical Arts Bldg., Syra 


Society of North America. Est. 1915 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 7%x10% 
, - € > ic 5 7. 1s 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Ty pe pase, = I ublished _— i = 
Mt. Roya ind Guilford Aves., Baltimore * ONE ss Rat ies veer 
2 Published by Williams & Wilkins pyrene. emia 
Co. Official organ American Occupational Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
rhe py Ass'n. Est. 1920. Subscription, ] $ 72.00 $ 48.00 $ 33.00 
$5. Trim size, 6%x10 Type page, 5%x 6 66.00 $2.01 27.0 
8%. Published bi-monthly on 10th. Forms 12 60.00 36.00 21.60 
close 20 days preceding. Agency dis- 
co ts, 15-2 ates : 
—— =e " Rat . . Review of Gastroenterology, 1819 Broad 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page way, New York 23. Published by Nationa 
I $ 4 $ 31.51 $ ‘ Gastroenterological Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1934 
00 16 ) Subscripti $2 g Trim size 6%x9! 
7 14.0 Cv x Publ i bi-mont 
y t A re y d punts 2 Circu 
Rate 
Official State Medical Journals, > N Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
earborn St., Chicago 10, Thirty-five put 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
it f tate ry ; asst ‘ 3 70.00 40.00 30.00 
1 Medical § f i 6 60.0¢ 35 25.00 
| A 7 
) ¥ Vi t ' 1 . 
‘ , ‘J | St. Louis Medical Society Official Bulle- 
De Medic i Sian 1 tin, 4718 Natural Bridge, St suis 1 
AT t urn ~ 
I l \ i ' 
\ ‘ ry Medi 
J , f Stat 
I Ww ta Ti 1 ) 1 1 > 
Mi iimes l Page i Pa “ rae 
“ ; “ l $ 4 } $ 4 $ 16 
7 7 13 Ls L( 
; "as c ‘ ‘ b t i) 
NT Ni a2 4 S 
| N ) ~ 
Mi | . Southern Medical Journal, Empire Bldg 
M Ss I gham, Ala. Published by S« 
Med Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908. Subscriy 
N ( 34 Trin ize 7%x10% Ty pag 
} M ‘ 5% x8 Published list Forms < e lbt 
‘ © Aven i ‘ ] ( liat 
iM Tin £ Page 4 P 
| 
nA ‘ Mad 
. W : Med Southern Medicine and Surgery, 
W J ‘ryon St., Chariotte N. Cc Est 18 
( ' M Subscriy $2.50. T 1% x1 
: - 
Times 1 Pag Pa 4 Page 
State Medical Journals, 
(See “Official State Medical Journal 
Osteopathic Magazine, p S - ™ 
, hed = by AT Surgery, 7 VW ! t a S 
é it! Ass’! st ri. Sut r , Ml Pu } r V I 
ox Type page 7% ‘ | 7 ~ y | 
: J siz 10 é x8 
\ ney ‘ l < } : 10+} Ag 
iSworn), 40.759 di int 1 Cir r } 
page. $4 \% oe eee 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $129.6 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 
m = 6 60 00 54.00 36.! 
12 75.00 45.00 30.0 
— _ “ 
TCAl Color and bleed rates on request 
— et ee : : _ 
a Surger Gynecolo and Obstetrics, 5/4 
Osteopathic Profession, 420 Lexington . erie Prt Chie ~ A 11 Published’ b 
A 1 New York 17 hey hed by Osteo- Surgical Pub. Co. Est. 1905 Subscriptior 
’ > >, e ne rs 922 "T'y sive a pa wr 
cnc Pre 4 I a E 3 oe 1 <a : $12 Trim size, 7%x10%. Type pags 
ie Se cao ‘ae Oh aoe i jis. 2X8. Published monthly on Ist, with : 
—f ‘Cire t ; Ni ~; 104 4 h issue Feb. 15. Forms close 15tt 
~treu _ vON Circulation, 17,704. Rate 
10,1133; (gross), 10,776. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Tim 1 Page Pag % Page $92 $120.00 $ 65.01 
$120.00 $ 79.0 $ 39.00 1RH HF of 52.4 
6 105.00 58.00 3°.00 170.0 90.00 48.0 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 Color. $100 hleed, 15 
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Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Surgical 
Business, Inc. Est. 1938. Sobers. 
$3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


| a nema 15-0. Circulation, 2,100. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 68.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
, 62.00 35.00 19. +: 
55.00 31.00 17.0 


Color and bleed rates on application. 





Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. Pupiones by 
Surgical Business, Inc. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, bath Pub- 
lished Feb. Forms close Jan. 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
1,600. Rates—1 page, $85; % page, $45; 
% page, $25 





Technical Bulletin of Registry of Medi- 
eal Technologists, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Ave., Baltimore 2. Est. 1940. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Type page, 5%x8% 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.0 
3 67.50 37.50 22.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 





Transactions American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and ra ology 100 First 
Ave. Bldg., Rochester, Published 
by Douglas Printing Co. wet. 1899. Sub- 
scription, members, $3; non-members, $6. 
Type page, 5x8. Trim size, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 6th 
preceding month. Agency discount, 15-2 


Circulation, 3,905. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 45.00 3 26.00 
3 70.00 39.50 22.50 
6 64.00 34.00 20.00 





Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3829 
Paseo Navarra, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
74%4x10%. Type page, 6x9% Published 


15th preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency 
liscounts, 10-2. Circulation, 6,900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
97.50 $ 50.70 $ 31.20 

6 79.34 43.34 23.67 
12 70.00 39.67 21.67 





Western Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, Phoenix Bldg., Portland 


1, Ore. Est. 1893. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 6x9 Published 1st Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $65.00 34.7 21.75 
6 55.25 29 25 17.00 
12 52.00 28.25 16.00 


{ ‘olor. $40 





X-Ray Technician, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, 4, Minn Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page. 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 











Jan. 15. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 3,700. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.50 
3 45.00 28.00 17.00 
6 40.00 24.00 14.50 
CANADA 
(CAB 
Camadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Quebec. 


Published by National Business Pubs., 
td Est. 1935. Controlled. Trim size, 


%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
lunts, 15-2 Circulation, March, 1945, 

10.177. Rates— 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 76.00 42.75 22.50 


indard red or blue. $50 


CCABS 
anadian Journal of Public Health, 150 
ollege St., Toronto 5, Ont. Published by 
‘anadian Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1910. 
ubscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 


ige, 5x8. Published 10th Forms close 
st Agency discounts, 15-3 Circula- 
on, Sept., 1944, 3,213 tates— 

imes 1 Page 1% Page A nage 
l $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.5 

6 35.00 20.00 11.50 
12 30.00 17.50 109.00 


Camedian Medical Asseciation Journal, 
3640 University St., Montreal 2. Est. 


1911. Subscription, $7.35. Trim size, 
84%x11% Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
7,709; (gross), 8,208. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 77.00 $ 48.00 $ 29.00 
6 64.00 36.00 20.00 
12 57.00 30.00 17.00 


Standard color, $43; bleed, 20%. 
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American Journal of Orthodenties and 
Oral Surgery, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. 


Louis, 3. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. 50. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 


lst. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 





counts, 10-1. Circulation, 5,739. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 75.00 3 47.50 
6 69.00 43.00 30.00 
12 60.00 38.00 22.50 

color and bleed rates on request. 

Dental Digest, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 


burgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene 
Pubs. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 21,321. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $204.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.00 90. z= 51.00 

12 150.00 45.00 


81.0 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 58. 





Dental Items of Interest, 2921 Atlantic 





Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5%x7%. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 8,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 42.00 23.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 
CCA 
— 


Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1925. Type page, 
4 5/16x7 3/16. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 


culation, March, 1946, 4,812; (gross), 

5.598. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 72.50 $ 43.75 $ 29.00 
of 67.50 + 25 27.00 
7.50 25.00 


62.50 
Color (Publisher's anetaah $20. 





Dental News, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Est 1887. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 44,x7 fs. Published 5th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-0. 


Circulation, 4,788 tates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 57.50 $ 34.00 $ 22.50 
6 47.50 28.50 19.50 
12 42.50 25.50 17.50 


Standard color, $15; bleed, $5. 





Dental Students’ Magazine, 605 N. Mich- 








igan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 
Students’ Mag., Inc. Est 1923. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 4%4x634 Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,489. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $105.00 57.00 $ 32.50 
4 95.00 17.50 25 no 
12 75.00 42.50 22.50 
Color, $20: bleed, $5 
comme 
CCA Cay 
me “ + 


Dental Survey, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis 
2, Minn. Est. 1925 Trim size, 5%4%x7% 
Type page, 4 5/16x7 3/16. Published 1st 
Forms close list preceding. Agency dis- 


counts 15-0 Circulation, Mar., 1946, 

58.640; (gross) 60017. Practicing den- 

tists, 57,951 others, 2,548. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
& 190.00 105.00 55.00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.00 

Standard color, $50: bleed, $10 
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Fortnightly Review of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2. Published by Chicago Dental Ass'n. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 


and 15th. Forms close 3rd and 18th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

5,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 23.00 13.00 
24 35.00 22.00 12.00 





Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, 
Chicago 40. Published by Illinois State 
Dental Society. Subscription, $2. Est. 
1905. Type page, 5x7%. Trim size 6%x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ‘ Page 

1 $ 55.00 $ 29.50 18.00 

6 37.50 22.00 13.00 

12 32.50 19.50 12.00 





Journal of American Dental Association, 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 65x9%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published ist. Forms close 
25th of 2nd preceding. Agency discounts, 


16-0. Circulation, 61,039. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $218.00 $115.00 

s +23 00 103.00 

72.00 92.00 


Color, "360; uae ‘$3. 





Journal of Oral Surgery, 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11. Published by American 
Dental Assn. Est. 1943. Subscription, $6. 
Type page, 454x7%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, 3, _— Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
$ 60.00 4 35.00 $ 20.00 
4 50.00 30.00 16.00 


aehemeune Sebati, The, 220 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18. Published by Asso- 
ciated Dental Labs, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4% x8. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 


culation, 2,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
6 45.00 30.00 20.00 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 





Missouri State Dental Association Jour- 
nal, Exchange Natl. Bank Bldg., Colum- 
bia, Mo. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1 


Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th. F orms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 1,765. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 





New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20. Published 
by First District Dental Society. Est. 
1868. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7% x 
10. Type page, 5x7%. Published 15th ex- 
cept June-July and Aug.-Sept. combined. 


Forms close ist of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
5,974. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $ 69.00 $ 40.25 $ 28.75 
6 66.00 38.50 27.50 
11 60.00 35.00 25.00 





North-West Dentistry, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published quarterly, Jan. 15 Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 








culation (Sworn), 3,000, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 $ 17.00 
4 38.00 21.60 14.50 
enna 
CCA 


Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22. Est. 1911. Trim size, 54x7%. 


Type page, 44x7%. Published 1st. Forms 


close list preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-0 Circulation, Mar., 1946, GO,O%4; 

(gross), 62,461. Practicing dentists, 

58.301: others, 4,133. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $213.00 $112.50 $ 60.00 
6 189.00 100.50 54.00 


12 177.00 94.50 51.00 
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Proefs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 lished Sth. Forms close 15th. Agency close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Est. 1917. discounts, 10-5. Circulation, March, 1945, culation, 6,602. Rates— 


























Trim size, 8%xll\%. Type page, 7x10. 4,005. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Published 4th. Forms close 10th. Agency Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 32.00 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 4,460. Rates— 1 $45.00 $ 27.00 $ 17.00 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 40.00 24.00 15.00 12 75.00 45.00 27.00 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.60 3 30.00 12 35.00 21.00 13.00 
5 ; i Standard red, blue or yellow, $10; bleed 
5 hy +4 Hore oes 10%. ; : Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandor 
Ave., Chicago 49. Published b Veter- 
—— ~ —$$<—<$<— — Snes, Saaamege, Cosp. sr a8 5. Sub 
. scription, $4. Trim size, 7x10. ype pagé« 
GABAA VETERINARY 554x8%. Published 15th’ preceding. Forms 
ee — ~ = close 10th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir 
Journal of the Canadian Dental Ass'n, culation (Swern), 1,226. Rates— 
The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1. j0urnal of American Veteran ive ch. Times 1Page %Page % Page 
Published by Consolidated Press, Ltd. ~~. 5 Publish 4 by Ameri Veteri- 1 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.50 
Bst. 1935. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, SSS° .0. aM agen. est i877, 8 nm 6 63.00 37.80 22.05 
6x8. Published 10th. Forms ciose 15th. {i0\” $7°° ‘trim size. 6% x10. Type 1 P 12 58.33 35.00 20.42 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation -; a Publishe: a “ao 
4,525. Rates Soma’ cease 1b haneay Saeeseate CANADA 
> o ‘ pse ° s 8, AN/J J 
omnes ; hat 4 sage Fy ry 0-2. Circulation, 9,981. Rates— — 
6 40.00 25.00 16.00 Times tay % rage ‘ ty Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
12 35.00 21.00 14.00 : ote. $ 54°00 + ogo | cime and Veterinary Science, Gardenvale 
Be < 2 aa sy Cl ° +4944 rte 29°00 Quebec. Published by Nat'l Business 
12 48. e9. Pub’s, Ltd.. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2 
; Type page, 5x7. Published 20th. Forms 
PCCAB The North American Veterinarian, Vet- close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
erinary Practice, P. O. Box 550, Evans- Culation (Swern), 1,226. Rates— 
Oral Health, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, Ont. ton, Ill Est. 1920. Published by The Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Published by Current Publications, North American Veterinarian, Inc. Sub- 1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
Ltd. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Demand for minerals was at a high 
pitch at the beginning of 1946 accord- 
ing to Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, which predicted huge peacetime 

when reconversion is com- 
strikes are settled and orderly 
progress is resumed in countries da- 
maged by the war. During the first 
half of the year, production 
was at a relatively low level. 


markets 
pleted, 


however, 


For most minerals, this authority 
pointed out, the United States is no 
longer in a position to “outproduce” 
Canada’s position is 
while 


its requirements. 


slightly improved over prewar, 


that of Australia and the Far East has 
declined. The Burma lead-zine mines 
are depleted. Africa is on the up-grade. 


1 


It and the Soviet Union seem to be the 


areas most likely to expand produ 
on. All of this ndicates higher m 
eral 1 ce n re ion to otner co 
nod n 

World gold production in 1945 was 
1) pel ent under the 1940 peak. The 
[ ed state ) luced about 1 mil 
lion ounces, and Canada 2.6 million. 
[ S er pl iT I s 54.9 mil 
li | ou of aw ( outpu of 
138.4 1 ! 

i) ‘ ( ! ne ! I i ead 

is > OUOU ne ons lowest since 
1936. | s were 256.000 tor of pig 
lead 62.000 ns « ore and Col! 
( é Cor in timatec 

1.060.000 tor 

il deliverie ot enned oppel I 

1945 were 1,517,842 s, below bot! 
1945 and 1944. 1 S. production of 
ruce pper was 841,824 n of re 
ned, 843,113 tons. These figures it 

« cle veries of foreign coppel fol 

mestic consumption. A _ five-month 
trike cut early 1946 production to a 

on of the 1945 figure 

Production of zine in 1945 was 799, 
62 tons, of which 768,227 tons was 
lomestic. Production appeared to bal 
ance ipply until 1946, when strikes 
aused slab zinc to become a critical 
aterial. 


Production of tin at the Texas City 
melters in 1945 was about 40,000 long 
ons. Imports were negligible after the 
war, Eng neering and Min ng Journal 
estimated consumption at 95,000 tons. 
uo. &. minor metals 
vas estimated as follows in 1945: cad- 
mium, & million lbs.; mercury, 30,000 
flasks; beryllium, 100 tons; platinum, 
27,000 oz.; titanium, 300,000 tons. 


production of 


Among the ferro-alloys, chromite pro- 
luction was estimated at 10,000 long 
680,000 short tons; 


nickel, 


tons; ferrosilicon, 
maganese, 610,000 short tons; 
1,200 short tons. 





Value of Domestic Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 





1944 1943 1942 
TE si eowe cern 240,000,000 $2,.488,000,000 $2,363,900,000 
Non-metallic ........ metrysty ee 5,582,000,000 5,212,400,000 
We ta-da-4.e sani ws 5,212,000,000 1,608,000,000 4,103,400,000 
RO go ae oe 900,000,000 974,700,000 1,109,000,000 
DD si bdavewiee eee $8,452,000,000 $8,071,000,000 $7,.576,300,000 
—Bureau of Mines 
Products cent and South America, Europe and 


The products of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining field are divided into 
two groups. The metallic group con- 
sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals 

The 19389 Census of Manufactures 
reported 63 primary smelters and re- 
nonferrous metals. They 
had 27,630 wage earners, and 3,717 
alaried personnel, with salaries and 
wages aggregating $47,500,000. The 
‘ost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
electric energy and contract 
work was $819,158,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $137,414,- 
000 and the value of products, $956,- 
572,000. This industry, as constituted 
for census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in smelt- 
ing copper, lead, zinc, and other non- 
ferrous metals from the ore and in re 
fining primary non-ferrous metals. 


fineries of 


chased 


In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 

nc) there are 3,000 principal produc- 
ing mines with annual output of $225, 
000,000. The non-metallic field hes 
about 6,500 mines. There are another 
12,000 establishments engaged in the 
field of nonferrous metal alloys, non- 
ferrous metal products, except alumi- 
num, and in smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metals not from the ore. The 
annual value of their products in nor- 
mal times is $780,000,000. They employ 
88,000 workers and spend $210,000,000 
for materials, supplies, etc. 

There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field—-Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
per cent of foreign production. Can- 
ada ranks second, with about 14 per 
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Asia have about 12 per cent each. 


Processes 


The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 


From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative and engineering 
functions. 


These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
cases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 


A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; roll and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 


ers 
piping fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers s; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 


forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 


The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being, produced. The 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 


Charge mixing. 
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3. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 

4. Roasting concentrates. 

5. Intra-plant including 
slag disposal. 


transport, 


Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 


products. 


10. Lead and zinc drossing. 

Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 

12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zinc 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 


ore is re- 


American electrolytic copper refiner 
are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zine and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
shimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
products to salable 
sulphuric acid 


ies 


cool 


residues, cast 
shapes and manufacturs 
blue vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries are engineers either by training 
or experience. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke\ 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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Engineering and Mining Journal Mar- 
ket and Media File 
This information kit outlines the ex- 
tent of the field, indicates chief buying 
centers for the mining industry, and 
gives other salient information. 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 

Rector St., New York. 

American Institute of 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
St., New York. 

American Manganese Producers 


Mining and 
29 W. 39th 


Assn., National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

Northwest Mining Assn., 
St., Spokane, Wash. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore 
ducers Assn., 508 N. Connell 
Picher, Okla. 

U. S. Copper 
New York. 


512 S. First 


Pro- 
Ave., 


Assn., 50 Broadway, 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six 


month period ending June 30, 1946. ] 





California Mining Journal, Box 1032, Au- 
burn. Published by J. P. Hall Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 1st. 
Fort close 20th Agency discounts, 
15 Cireulation, 6,342. Rates 
rimes | Page Page 4 Page 
2100 00 $ 5S oo $ tO.00 
6 g5 00 15.00 eS On 
».00 10.00 22.50 
E. & M. f Metal and Mineral Markets, 
0 WwW 2nd St., New York, 18. Pub- 
l hed by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1930 For non ife rrous metal consumers. 
Subscriptior Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Thursday 


Forms close 10 days preceding Agency 


discounts, 0-2 Circulatior (Sworn), 
1.207; (gross), 1,484. Rates 

Less than pages, $188 per page: 3 
pages, $168 per page: 6 pages, $163: 9 
pages $158 13 pages, $153: 17 pages, 
$148: 26 pages, $142: 32 _pages, $137: 39 
pages, $132; 52 pages, $12 


@® 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 





‘2nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866 


Covers mining. milling, 
concentratng, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals. ex- 
cept fuels. Trim size, 8%4x11% Type 
page, 7x10. awe: 10th. Forms close 
LOth prec N.LA.A statement on request 
Agency dis« ounts, 0-2. Circulation, 15,177; 
(zross), 16,285. Ope rating companies and 
executives, 8,27 engineers, 2,905; mfrs., 


Subscription, $3. 


machinery jobbers and dealers, 1,969 
ngineering schools, 398; others, 1,981 
Rates Less than 3 pages $3 65 per page 
3 pages, $340 per page; 6 pages, $320; 9 
pages $305: 12 pages $300: 24 pages, 
$290. Standard yellow, orange, red, blue 


ind green, $60: bleed, "$50 
For additio 
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nal data see insert between 





Explosives Engineer. 
See CEMENT AND 
STRIES. ) 


QUARRY PrROpUcTS In- 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Mill & Pactory. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





The Mines Magazine, 734 Cooper Bldg 
Denver 2. Published by Colorado School 
of Mines Alumni Assn Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $3 Trim size, 8x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published 2nd Tuesday 
Forms clos¢ 20th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,406 Rates 
rimes l Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.50 22.50 13.50 
12 38.25 21.25 2.75 
Mines Magazine Year Hook. > ubl lishe d 
annually. Rates—l pag $60; % page, 


$35; % page, $20. 
Mining Genguess Journal 

(See COAL.)- 
Review, 3°05 
Published 
Inc. Est 
size, 8%&x 








Mining and Contracting 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, 
1899. Subscription, $3 Trim 
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11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th 
and 30th. Forms close 5th, 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.00 
24 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $20 first color; $15 each 
1dd. color. 





Mining and Industrial News, 251 Kearny 
St., San Francisco 8. Published by Claude 
M. Chaplin. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 





Trim size, 8%x115% Type page, 74x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,804. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 = 40.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 $5.00 27.50 
12 70.00 10.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $25 extra 








Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84 x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th Agency discounts 


15-0. Circulation, 11,827; (gross), 13,236. 


Operating companies and executives 

1654; engineers and U. S., 1,878; schools 

and colleges, 862; mftrs and jobbers, 
125; others, 2,071 Rates 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
l $234.00 $126.00 $ 69.00 
6 198.00 108.00 63.00 
12 180.00 99.00 54.00 


Standard red, yellow, orange, $65; bleed, 
0% 


The Mining Catalogs, 330 W 42nd St, 
New York 18, N. Y Published and dis- 
tributed by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, 
Inc Controlled. Distribution 10,000; 
among the specfying and buying officials 
in metal and non-metallic mines, mills, 
smelters and refineries; all officials re- 
sponsible for planning, specifying or buy- 
ing for coal mines. Trim size, 8%x1l 
Type page 7x10. Published annually, Oc- 
tober. Forms close August 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Catalog rates, 1 page, $240; 
2 pages, $200; 3 pages, $190; 4 pages, 
$185; 5 pages, $180; 6 pages, $175; 7 
pages, $170; 8 pages, $165; $ pages and 
over, $160. Briefalogs of 8, 12, 16, 24, 
32, or more pages, if supplied according 
to our specifications are accepted at pub- 
lished rates, less 20%, plus added cost of 
inserting, if any. Briefalogs of 2 or 4 
pages, if supplied according to our speci- 
fications accepted at published rates less 
10%, plus added cost of inserting, if any. 
Inserts of 2 or 4 pages printed by us 
accepted at published rates plus cost of 
production..Inserts of 8 or more pages 
printed by us, allowed discount of 10% 
on space cost, plus cost of production; 7 
inserts of 8 or more pages supplied, 
allowed 20% discount on space cost, plus 
cost of insertions. 

Mining Record, The, 1829 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. Published by Record Pub. 
Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
12x16. Type page, 111/6x15. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Wednesday. 


Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 4,758. 
Rates— 
On 3 Mos. Contract 


Once Twice Every 

Times a Month a Month Week 
2 inches $1.90 $1.80 $1.75 
5 inches 1.80 1.70 1.60 
10 inches 1.70 1.60 1.40 


20 inches 1.60 1.50 1.25 





Mining Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,164. Rates 

$100 per page Standard color, $25; 
bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Mining World with which is combined 
Mining Journal, 121 2nd St., San Fran 
ciseo 5 Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6.611; 
(gross), 7.741. Executives, 1,982; supts., 


engineers and foremen, 1,219; engineers 
and U. S., 647; others, 2,399. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

$200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 

*7 165.00 110.00 70.00 

*13 135.00 90.00 60.00 


*The 7th and 13th insertions provide for 
space in the Mine Development and Di- 
rectory number published April Ist. 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15 





Skillings’ Mining Review, 51 Builders 
Exchange, Duluth, Minn. Published by 
Charles D. Skillings. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tions, $3. Type page, 8%4x10%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 1,308. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
12 62.70 32.35 16.50 
26 61.00 31.50 16.20 
52 59.40 30.50 15.85 





Thomas Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 





Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 
letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Published by The Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 644x9%. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Dec., 1945, 2,675; (gross), 3,269. Compa- 
nies and executives, 707; engineers, 1,014; 
others, 949. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 33.00 18.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, no charge. 
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Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
Que. Published by National Business Pub- 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1879. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
1,629. Rates— ~ 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 


Canadian Mining Manual, Gardenvale, 
Que. Published by Natl. Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1891. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Oct. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $120; 42 page, 
$65; %4 page, $35 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 





The Financial Post Survey of Mines 
(annual), 481 University Ave., Toronto 2 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16 
x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
9,818. Rates—l1 page, $100; 2 pages, $95; 
% page, $55; % page, $30. 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Northern Miner, 122 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Northern 
Miner Press. Est. 1915. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 10%x17. Published Thursday. 
t‘orms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, March, 1946, 25,160. 
Rates—Open, 30 cents per line; 1,000 
lines, 28 cents: 5,000 lines, 22 cents. 

















(CAB 


The Pre-Cambrian, Montreal Trust Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man. Published by Manitoba 
Chamber of Mines. Est. 1927. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Circu- 
lation, March, 1946, 1,823; (gross), 1,571. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 19.00 
6 60.00 32.00 16.00 
12 55.00 29.00 15.00 


Standard red, $10; bleed, 10%. 


Western Miner, Metropolitan Bldg., Van- 
couver, B. C. Official organ of Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass'n of B. C. Published by Gor- 
don Black Publications, Ltd. Est. 1928. 
Published 10th. Forms close 23rd. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Mar., 1946, 2,080. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 


12 55.00 32.50 7.50 
Standard orange or red, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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64 YEARS young, American Metal Market is the oldest daily newspaper 
of the steel and metal industries. First established in 1882, 
it has been published daily since 1899. 
20 000 readers at present constitute the AMM audience. 
| 


They are purchasing, sales, and management executives 
in over 8200 plants and offices in metal production, fabrication, 
distribution, and consumption. They buy and sell all kinds of cast, 


rolled, and drawn iron, steel, and metal products. 


200 advertisers, most of them leaders in the field, place their advertising messages 
in American Metal Market. Many of these have been represented 
in AMM for over 20 years. Thus on advertising acceptance, 
AMM is very strong — having a large number of advertisers, over a long period 


of time, is concrete proof of advertisers’ satisfaction. 


AX Fi G U RES prove the story for AMM, but there is much more than 


can be told in a single advertisement. For example, AMM editorially has been 
a militant voice in the industry, and its market quotations are accepted 

as authoritative, and are used as a basis for settlement of sliding scale contracts. 
You can get the complete story on AMM, by simply dropping us a line. 


If you sell to the metal industries, your advertising belongs in AMM. 


@ 17389 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


PUBLISHED DAILY SINCE 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET (jf() NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation: Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





The metal producing and working in- 
dustries in normal times account for 
about one-third of national production. 

This important segment of American 
industry includes four groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 
excluding machinery. 

2. Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts. 

3. Machinery, including machine tools 
and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, includ- 
ing aircraft, cars and locomotives, mo- 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines and ac- 
cessories. 


Steel Production 


Production of steel ingots in 1945 
was 79,719,000 tons, compared with 
89,642,000 tons in 1944, the all-time 
peak year. Pig iron production in 1945 
was 54,167,000 tons. 

Production of steel ingots and steel 
for castings during the first six 
months of 1946 was 27,364,714 net tons, 
15,778,368 tons below the correspond- 
ing figure for 1945, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

In the first half of 1946, during 
which time the major strikes of coal 
miners and steelworkers occurred, the 
industry operated at an average rate of 
only 60 per cent of capacity. The aver- 
age rate during the first six months of 
1945 was 91 per cent, with production 
of 43,143,082 net tons. 

Production of steel ingots and steel 
for castings in June was 5,660,386 net 
tons, at an average rate of 74.9 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 4,072,- 
452 tons produced in May, at 52.2 per 
cent of capacity, according to revised 
figures. June production in 1945 was 
6,840,522 net tons, at 87.1 per cent. 

Indicative of the letdown in steel 
production since the end of the war, 
total steel and iron products made for 
sale and shipped in 1945 were 62,246,- 
468 net tons, compared with 69,590,691 
tons in 1944, according to figures by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Decline was fairly well spread among 
the various products but were especially 
marked in plates, reflecting greatly 
lessened demand for shipbuilding. As a 
partial offset to the numerous losses 
there were gains in sheets, strip, tin 
plate and reinforcing bars, a result of 
the transition from war to peace. 

Hot-rolled sheets shipped in 1945 
totaled 6,782,952 net tons, compared 
with 6,413,344 tons in 1946; cold-rolled 
sheets, 2,891,180 tons, against 2,031,477 
tons; galvanized sheets, 1,707,292 tons 
compared with 1,378,077 tons; new 
billet reinforcing bars totaled 752,710 
tons in 1945 against 573,998 tons in 
1944 and re-rolled reinforcing bars, 
85,006 tons against 79,524 tons. 
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How Industry Estimates Markets in 1947 in Manufacturing 





Subclassifications in Chief Metalworking Industries 


Value of Manufactures at Per Cent 








the 1939 Price Level 
(Millions of dollars) 

Iron and Steel and Their Estimated 

Products, Except Machinery 1939 1947 
Blast Turmaes products... ...cccccccccccces $ 550.8 $ 716.9 
Steel works and rolling mills................ 2,720.0 3,680.5 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings............ 209.7 291.8 
RE TE Ug once deuce sioecnaes 53.5 74.2 
SD us dec cdnaeebes su eeouss renee 135.5 219.9 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings...............e.. 65.1 91.2 
Tin cans and other tinware not elsewhere 

CEE wntnheondenevecdsbancdeséevesetn 372.6 521.4 
Wire drawn from purchased rods............ 176.5 223.1 
Nails, spikes, etc., not made in wire mills or 

in plants operated in connection with rolling 

DE isan. 65 dh eae ene eed hehe hee Wes wead 12.9 14.4 
Wirework not elsewhere classified........... 158.8 208.0 
Cutlery (except aluminum, silver and plated 

GUERET) GUE GHD: TOG: oc ecccccscccccceces 59.9 78.3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files 

Se SD Sap aswasacdcdtanenasstedoneaus 75.3 97.9 
IN (oy on 5.6 ha Bate A he eth a eee ae EN 18.5 26.3 
Hardware not elsewhere classified........... 154.5 213.9 
Enameled-iron sanitary ware and other plumb- 

ers’ supplies (not including pipe and vitre- 

ous and semi-vitreous china sanitary ware). 125.6 181.7 
Oil burners, domestic and industrial......... 18.5 32.7 
Power boilers and associated products........ 141.0 180.5 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus (in- 

cluding hot-water furnaces)............... 45.4 61.0 
Stoves, ranges, water heaters and hot-air 

furnaces (except electric) ............+.6. 223.4 317.5 
Steam fittings, regardless of material........ 112.0 151.2 
Heating and cooking apparatus, except elec- 

tric, not elsewhere classified............... 20.3 38.6 
BO GE 6 ccaceccanesccincsins 47.8 62.8 
Stamped and pressed metal products (except 

GUSOMNSEENS GERUNNENEE) 2ooscoccscscsecsces 178.4 281.6 
Fabricated structural steel and ornamental 

metal work made in plants not operated in 

connection with rolling mills.............. 284.7 366.3 
Doors, window sash, frames, molding, and 

SS CUI: OE . HN nn hsv ckcetianivcees 48.2 84.1 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets—made in 

plants not operated in connection with roll- 

Bt ME -eaveehbamkackwe nae cebee ess 84.1 114.7 
Forgings, iron and steel—made in plants not 

operated in connection with rolling mills.... 104.9 164.8 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.... 82.8 134.0 
a.” AAR i ei ee a ata ae 17.7 23.1 
Cold-rolled steel sheets and strip and cold- 

finished steel bars made in plants not 

operated in connection with hot-rolling mills 70.4 104.9 
BE GRE ‘wodesdscbanes teens snbcbetbecseeewees 222.8 298.0 

BEE. n.dhseedhcktden ceed salees 6s 0edeennte $6,591.5 $9,052.4 

Electrical Machinery 
Wiring devices and supplies................ $ 94.3 $ 137.5 
Carbon products for the electrical industry and 

manufactures of carbon or artificial graphite 18.4 27.8 
Electrical measuring instruments............ 41.8 56.8 
Generating, distribution, and industrial appa- 

ratus for incorporation in manufactured 

products, not elsewhere classified.......... 470.5 787.3 
Pe Pe Cwicectancsuneuswcenaiog 145.7 244.4 
Insulated wire and cable.............s+ee0: 120.4 168.0 
Automotive electrical equipment............. 109.8 145.3 
EEO. GRUNER. wcccccsecccccenceseseceneses 84.8 123.2 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonographs......... 275.9 499.9 
Communication equipment .................. 191.3 275.7 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet) 117.6 151.5 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and elec- 

SE CD indians s ce nwai ain had and wed caine 17.9 26.7 
Electrical products not elsewhere classified. . . 39.0 54.7 

Total electrical machinery................ $1,727.4 $2,698.3 


25, 1946 


Increase 
Est. 1947 
Over 
1939 
30.0 
35.3 
39.2 
38.7 
62.3 
40.1 


40.7 
26.4 


11.6 
27.8 


30.7 


30.0 
42.2 
38.4 


44.7 
76.8 
28.0 


34.4 


42.1 
35.0 


90.1 
31.4 


57.8 


28.7 
74.5 


36.4 


57.1 
61.8 
30.5 


49.0 
33.8 


37.3 


45.8 


51.1 
34.7 


67.3 
67.7 
39.5 
32.3 
45.3 
81.2 
44.1 
28.8 


49.2 
40.3 


56.2 
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While cold-rolled strip increased from 
1,191,365 tons to 1,275,670 tons, hot- 
rolled strip declined from 1,703,148 
tons to 1,643,111 tons. Hot-dipped tin- 
plate increased from 2,000,317 tons to 
2,060,778 tons, and electrolytic plate 
from 604,968 tons to 861,634 tons. 

Heavy structural shapes dropped from 
3.835,601 tons in 1944 to 3,548,703 tons 
in 1945; plates from 12,866,213 tons to 
7,062,329 tons; standard rails from 
2,290,779 tons to 2,224,148 tons; hot- 
rolled carbon bars from 7,121,278 tons 
to 6,603,149 ‘tons; cold-finished carbon 
bars from 1,775,046 tons to 1,614,136 
tons; drawn wire from 2,178,345 tons 
to 2,059,214 tons; tool steel bars from 
141,684 tons to 122,149 tons. 


Demand 


The July 1, 1946, report of the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version said: 

“The current demand for steel is un- 
precedented in peacetime. Even after 
the wartime civilian deficits are made 
up, the continuing requirements of an 


economy operating close to full em- 
ployment would overtax the present 
privately owned facilities of the in- 


dustry. 

“The effective capacity of the indus- 
try, however, especially in the shapes 
and forms most urgently required will 
be expanded by further sale and con- 
version to private use of the Govern- 
ment’s war-built steel plants. For ex- 
ample, the big Geneva plant at Provo, 
Utah, was sold to the United States 
Steel Corporation in June. 

“The acute shortage caused by the 
steel and coal strikes made it necessary 
for the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration to adopt emergency measures to 
channel steel to the veterans’ housing 
program and to manufacturers of cer- 
tain types of farm equipment which 
are urgently needed for the 1946 har- 
vest. Present indications are that the 
amounts which will have to be chan- 
neled to these essential uses in the 
third quarter will not exceed 500 thou- 
sand product tons. Similar priority 
controls governing the distribution of 
pig iron to essential users also are 
being established by CPA. 

“In addition, special actions to in- 
crease supplies of urgently needed 
steel products have been taken where 
producers have tended to shift away 
from certain low-profit items, such as 
nails, in favor of more profitable prod- 
ucts. Nail producers have been as- 
signed production goals by CPA with 
the understanding that direct produc- 


tion controls will be adopted if the 
goals are not met. The Office of Price 
Administration granted a price in- 


crease to provide an incentive for in- 
creased output. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration is releasing all available 
supplies of surplus nails to essential 
uses. Similar coordinated actions have 
been taken to increase supplies of other 
critically short steel products. 

“The CPA has requested manufac- 
turers of tin mill products to continue 
maximum production of products for 
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Value of Manufactures at Per Cent 





the 1939 Price Level Increase 
(Millions of dollars) Est. 1947 
Estimated Over 
Machinery, Except Electrical 1939 1947 1939 
Steam engines, turbines and waterwheels..... $ 24.8 $ 36.3 46.4 
Internal-combustion engines ................ 110.4 167.6 51.8 
eee ae ee ee eee 254.0 436.6 71.9 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors).... 167.9 300.2 78.8 
Construction and similar machinery (except 
mining and oil-field machinery and tools)... 140.1 211.4 50.9 
Oil-field machinery and tools................ 89.0 115.9 30.2 
Mining machinery and equipment........... 33.6 39.3 17.0 
I, ait an nual al a inin oe Ot & Gaara 218.0 278.5 27.8 
Machine-tool and other metalworking machin- 
ery accessories, metal-cutting and shaping 
tools, and machinists’ precision tools....... 125.6 190.1 51.4 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
EES, 0.6.6 Cu ecewenasetanensa 99.0 132.7 34.0 
Food-products machinery ................... 90.8 147.7 62.7 
. po "ear er 93.3 145.8 56.3 
Paper-mill, pulp-mill, and paper products 
PE tcvneace vein Pak enies sheaee oe 32.4 44.3 36.7 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment.... 55.6 109.5 96.9 
Special industry machinery, not elsewhere 
th cicada saan anhinds ob Ra cKee eos 55.8 87.1 56.1 
Measuring and dispensing pumps........... 44.3 53.4 20.5 
Pumping equipment and air compressors..... 134.9 195.6 45.0 
Elevators, escalators and conveyors.......... 64.1 105.7 64.9 
Cars and trucks, industrial.........0cccces. 17.: 35.3 104.0 
Blowers: Exhaust and ventilating fans....... 28.6 44,2 54.5 
Measuring instruments, mechanical (except 
electrical measuring instruments, watches 
SEE coc ccd aeeha teen cekaweaw dena 39.7 50.7 27.7 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment.... 170.3 256.3 50.5 
Machine shop products not elsewhere classified 360.3 477.0 32.4 
Industrial machinery not elsewhere classified... 140.6 219.3 56.0 
Office and store machines not elsewhere classi- 
ee ee pe eer ee Sees 150.2 202.5 34.8 
Vending, amusement and other coin-operated 
26 obese ewes Renee eh ae CONES SON 23.1 48.7 110.8 
en nadine sane bd eeelaenn' 14.4 18.4 27.8 
Laundry equipment, domestic............... 61.6 111.1 80.4 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning and press- 
8 eS eer rere ye 21.8 35.0 60.6 
Refrigerators, domestic (Mechanical and ab- 
sorption), refrigeration machinery § and 
equipment and complte air conditioning 
SE Sicnnd wat ne-e0b Goa kebe eke aa e hs 278.6 438.5 57.4 
DPM cuchesrnedenodwkkanwacane seb aeee 114.1 226.4 98.4 
Total machinery, except electrical.......... $3,254.2 $4.961.1 52.5 
Automobiles and Automobile Equipment 
Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, parts and 
Cer rrrerr ret ee $4,039.9 $7,107.5 75.9 
Automobile trailers (for attachment to passen- 
SP ws  Cccese us én at ne MNOS Rena be ARE ke 7.9 10.1 67.7 
Total automobiles and automobile equip- 
DE UNccddicsdnactoekedebeenectauvees $4,047.8 $7,117.6 75.8 
Transportation Equipment, Except Automobiles 
Locomotives (including frames) and parts: 
Railroad, mining and industrial........... $ 47.4 $ 109.0 129.9 
Cars and car equipment—railroad, street and 
SEES kvcncbssnnnsdncekéseeswansen 168.4 360.8 114.3 
Aircraft and parts, including aircraft engines 279.5 552.4 97.6 
Shipbuilding and ship repairing............. 327.4 403.8 23.3 
Boatbuilding and boat repairing............. 10.9 25.8 136.7 
SE cine nh kc heen Uda edd Sie ab ee beens ss 49.3 87.3 77.1 
Total transportation equipment, except auto- 
DEE. Skok Kone nncséeeisendsctusanaees $882.9 $1,539.1 74.3 


—Committee for Economic Development. 








eans and containers and to channel at 
least 85 per cent of their shipments for 
use in the preservation of perishables 
and seasonal food products, drugs, med- 
icinals, and biologicals. 

“Further action may be necessary to 
assist manufacturers of essential steel 
products who are having difficulty in 
obtaining supplies from relatively dis- 


tant mills. The steel producers have 
preferred to ship to customers within 
the mill basing point area where the 
customer pays the entire freight charge. 
The steel producers must absorb part 
of the freight cost on shipments to 
customers located in areas near other 
basing points which are customarily 
served by other mills. 
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Advertisers in MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK get positive, traceable 
returns. They get inquiries and or- 
ders in profitable volume. To be sure, 
they win good will — they insure 
their market — they get all the val- 
ue which any good advertising can 
produce. In addition, they get direct 
proof that advertising in MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK pays a profit. 
For over 40 years MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK has been bringing its 
advertisers’ messages to select read- 
ers. Today it has a monthly circula- 
tion of over 35,000 .. . reaches more 
than 170,000 prospective buyers in 21 
major markets. Each issue is “chock- 
full” of factual information wanted 
by key men in the various metal 
working fields... by men who speci- 
fy and buy. Wherever machine tools, 
metal working equipment and products are produced, used or sold, you will 
find MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK ... the outstanding publication in 
the metal working industry. In addition to wide domestic coverage .. . 
MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK now reaches key buyers in principal 
distributing organizations abroad. 





| HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


t, Chicago 5 
540 South Dearborn Stree hts 





Telephone Harrison 
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PREWAR PRODUCT PEAKS AND ESTIMATED STEEL CONSUMPTION 
Estimated Estimated Product Requirements, Net Tons 
Steet _ | Consumption 
PRODUCT Purchased for Bars Light 
Peak Production per Unit | Peak Year, and ose Fiat- All 
Year Units Produced | Net Tons Piling einforcing) Plates Rolled Other 
Passenger automobiles 1929 4,587,400 1.7 7,800,000 40,000 | 2,306,000 201,000 | 6,562,000 $32,000 
is daudessetinecses 1937 893 , 085 2.5 2,233,000 
Freight cars....... 1923 78,166 17.5 3,118,000 
Passenger cars. . 1926 2,900 46 133,000 834,000 694,000 | 1,359,000 376,000 868 , 000 
Lecomotives..... 1923 4,400 200 880,000 
Rails... a 1926 | ARE. a ae 3,604 ,000 
Rail fastenings... 1928 BE Ercccnceseces RE EEE TR SETS: 1,068,000 
R. R. frogs and switches... 1929 | SRE ER eT Ree pts 162,000 
Mechanical refrigerators 1941 3,900,000 225 _ | 2a aeseee ET Bien éeacetans 390,000 30,000 
Washing machines. ........ 1941 1,892,435 electric and 122,000 gas 130 | Geeeppeeees: Dia ccseneseks 116,000 9,000 
Kitchen ranges 1941 2,300,000 gas and 728,000 electric 200  S | oa | eee 270, 000 19,000 
Farm machinery t..| 1941 j 1,553,000 93,000 ,060 67,000 385, 600 231,000 
Ship and ship repairs. .... . 1939 489,000 75,000 34,000 296,000 20,000 64,000 
pila 1940 16,350, 000 40 Ana ; 
Other containers .......... 1941 ; STEN e ss cascccces 11,000 109,000 | 3,319,000 73,000 
Machines and tools. 1939 1,000,000 76,000 216,000 176,000 341,000 191 ,000 
foe mining. 1940 1,786,000 68,000 88,000 345,000 129,000 | 1,156,000 
Total construction . 1929 | Includes residential construction. 8,643,000 | 2,939,000 | 1,815,000 | 1,383,000; 1,469,000; 1,037,000 
in 1926, peak year, 729,000 e 
and homes built, tak 
estimated 1,575,000 tons of st 
Including heating systems. 
Total 37,256,000 | 4,125,000 | 6,384,000 | 3,936,000 | 13,367,000 | 9,444,000 
Data: A.1. S.1., THE IRON AGE. and other sources. 











Under authority granted by the 
recently extended Second War Powers 
Act, CPA will continue to maintain 


such controls over steel production and 
distribution as are clearly necessary to 
assure essential requirements of mini- 
mum supplies.” 
Distribution 

The pattern of steel distribution in 
1945 showed numerous changes from 
that of 1944, reflecting the alteration 
brought about by end of the war, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Total finished steel distributed dur- 
ing 1944 was 60,352,690 net tons and 
in 1945 the total was 57,242,240 tons. 

Jobbers and distributors took first 
place in 1945 with 9,571,436 tons, ad- 
vancing from second place the prior 
year from 8,008,076 tons. Shipbuilding, 
which led all classifications in 1944 
with 10,287,299 tons, dropped to ninth 
place in 1945, with only 2,719,415 tons. 

Steel converters and processors, a 
classification that includes wire and 
wire product manufacturers, bolt, nut 
and rivet producers and forging manu- 
facturers, was third both years, with 
5,589,342 tons in 1944 and 5,504,000 
tons in 1945. Railroads remained in 
fourth place, with 5,424,798 tons and 
5,121,197 tons, respectively in 1944 and 
1945. 

Construction, including public build- 
ings, highways, utilities and buildings 
for railroads, automotive and aircraft 
industries, was in fifth place with 
4,663,774 tons compared with 4,454,485 
tons in 1944. The container industry 
remained in sixth place, with 4,332,692 
tons in 1945. 

Eighth rank went to the pressing, 
forming and stamping industry in 1945 
with 3,719,330 tons compared with 
2,921,313 tons in 1944. Machinery and 
tools took tenth place in 1945 with 
2,425,657 tons against 2,486,303 the 
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preceding year. The automobile indus- 
try ranked eleventh with 2,162,964 tons 
in 1945, while oil and gas was twelfth 
with 1,605,707 tons against 1,479,335 
the preceding year. 

Agriculture ranked thirteenth with 
1,120,320 against 1,091,798 the preced- 
ing year, and aircraft was fourteenth 
with 301,194 tons. 

A new classification was introduced 
in the report for 1945, ordnance, pro- 
jectiles and tanks, which took 5,508,761 
tons, and ranked second as a tonnage 
outlet. No comparison is possible as 
these items were buried in the miscel- 
laneous total during the war. 


Exports 


Nineteen forty-five was the peak 
wartime year for United States iron 
and steel exports, when 7,911,711 net 
tons were shipped to foreign users, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
based on reports by the Department 
of Commerce. Figures include lend- 
lease tonnages and, in some cases, steel 
that was sent overseas for the use of 
our military forces. 

Last year was also the second highest 
export year in the industry’s history, 
topped only by record shipments in 
1940 of 8,752,712 tons. 

In the five year period from 1941- 
1945, total exports amounted to 35,800,- 
000 net tons, only slightly less than the 
total tonnage of steel used in this coun- 
try to build ships during the same time. 

In 1944, the last year for which 
figures are available, the United King- 
dom took 24 per cent of all our exports 
of iron and steel. Canada followed with 
15.4 per cent, and Russia with 14.6 per 
cent. 


Iron Ore 


Lake Superior iron ore movement 
in June, 1946, was 18.5 per cent below 
June, 1945, amounting to 8,654,437 tons, 


compared with 10,621,309 a year ago. 
The cumulative movement to July 1, 
1946, was 55.2 per cent below 1945, 
being 13,000,454 tons compared with 
29,024,586 a year ago. 


Profits 


Payrolls and materials accounted 
for 82% cents of the steel industry’s 
sales dollar in 1945, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Forty cents of every dollar received last 
year from sale of products went into 
payrolls. This was an increase of 3 
cents over the amount paid out in 1937, 
a representative prewar year. 

Compared with 1937, exactly half as 
much of the 1945 steel dollar remained 
after costs to be paid out as dividends 
for investors. Two and one-half cents 
were paid out for this purpose in 1945, 
compared with 5 cents in 1937. 

The amount per dollar paid out in 
taxes during 1945 shows a drop of 2% 
cents from this same cost in 1944, 

The amount per sales dollar set aside 
in 1945 as a reserve for future contin- 
gencies was % of a cent. This figure 
represents an increase of %4 of a cent 
from the amount set aside in 1944, 

Of the 1945 dollar, 6 cents were ear- 
marked for depletion and depreciation. 
This compares with 4% cents in 1944, 
and 5 cents in 1937. The 1945 cost of 
materials and supplies, 4244 cents, was 
up % cent from 1944. 

The amount of each dollar received 
by the industry that was paid out for 
selling and general administrative 
costs was up % cent in 1945. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Estimated supply of lead in the first 
and second quarters of 1946, including 
imports and recovery of secondary 
lead, totaled less than 435 thousand 
tons, compared with permitted con- 
sumption of roughly 500 thousand tons. 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 
a 
Specialized Selling 
to the 
Screw Machine 
The largest production segment of the Metal-Working Industries is the special- 
ized Screw Machine Industry. Practically every metal product produced depends 
upon this Industry for many of its component parts. The Screw Machine Industry 
is divided into two classifications: the Independent Products Manufacturers who 
constitute the jobbing trade manufacturing parts to specifications for customers; 
and the Screw Machine Departments of large manufacturing plants turning out 
parts for final assembly of the company's products. 
The rapidly expanding market of the Screw Machine Industry for machines, tools, 
production accessories and materials can be reached direct only by SCREW 
J MACHINE ENGINEERING. 
5. THE AUDIENCE 
5. SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING covers both major classifications of the 
th Screw Machine Industry market: 
|. Manufacturers of Screw Machine Products—a high potential 
buying group of jobbers and subcontractors whose purchases 
amount to billions annually. 
ed 2. Superintendents, Managers, and Engineers in charge of Screw 
he Machine Departments—the men trained in this specialized field 
he who are responsible for, or influence the buying of machines, 
ez. tools, cutting oils, accessories and materials. 
st 
to SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING, the only recognized authoritative screw 
3 machine publication, goes direct to the key men in this field. Over 86% of the 
1, subscribers receive SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING at their home address 
where they can study the articles and the advertising. 
AS 
‘ EDITORIAL POLICY 
ts SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING is edited by screw machine men for screw 
D, machine men. The Editorial Staff is first trained in screw machine practices and 
then kept constantly alert through direct contacts with manufacturers and sub- 
n scribers. Articles appearing regularly in SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING are 
M not found in any other publication—not even text books. They are all educational 
stories containing technical information, short-cut tables and actual helpful 
le production experiences. 
he 
° QUALITY CIRCULATION 
Every applicant for a subscription to SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING must 
r- prove that his work is identified with the Screw Machine Industry—hence, every 
1. reader is directly engaged in some phase of screw machine work. SCREW 
i, MACHINE ENGINEERING is the publication recommended by the National 
f Screw Machine Products Association. 
, SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING, with contents of high readership interest 
d and selected active readers who are buyers or influence buying, assures coverage 
- of the Screw Machine Industry Market. 
e 
+. * 7 
Screw Machine Engineering 
“ PUBLISHED BY 
y SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO., INC 
d 45 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, 4 N.Y. 
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Production of Steel, by Months, by Types, 1945 





YEAR 1945 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1944 made 979% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the Bessemer and 
86.7% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 
















































































EARTH at : ELECTRIC TOTAL Cwreehiy. | Number 
ee _ a can Percent Percent Percent protection, fs Ln 
Net tons of Net tons Net tens of Net tons of (Net tons) 
capacity capacity capacity capaci 
January 6,468,815 90.5 379,062 760 358,346 773 17,206,223 888 /|1,626,687 4.43 
February 5,967,842 92.4 347,227 77.1 339,520 81.1 6,654,589 90.8 /|1,663,647 4.00 
March 6,927,377 969 398,351 798 382,237 824 7,707,965 95.0 {1,739,947 4.43 
Ist Quarter 19,364,034 933 1124640 776 1,080,103 802 21,568,777 91.6 {1,677,199 12.86 
April 6,541,097 94.4 372,952 772 377,877 84.1 7,291,926 92.8 1,699,750 4.29 
May 6,663,577 93.2 402,100 80.6 386,075 833 7,451,752 918 {1,682,111 4.43 
June . 6,129,266 88.5 379,807 78.6 333,217 74.2 6,842,290 87.1 1,594,939 4.29 
2nd Quarter . 19,333,940 92.1 1,154,859 788 1,097,169 806 21,585,968 906 {1,659,183 13.01 
Ist6 Months 38,697,974 927  2,279499 782 2,177,272 804 43,154,745 911 {1668139 2587 
July 6,318,463 8§6 381,832 76.7 286,713 619 6,987,008 863 [1,580,771 4.42 
August ~~ 5,171,925 72.3 347,088 69.5 217,363 469 5,736,376 70.7 {1,294,893 4.43 
September 5,435,358 78.7 352,847 73.2 195,156 43.5 5,983,361 763 {1,397,982 4.28 
3rd Quarter 16,925,746 79.9 1,081,767 73.1 699,232 509 18,706,745 778 1,424,733 13.13 
9 months 55,623,720 883 3,361,266 765 2,876504 704 61861490 866 {1,586,192 39.00 
October 5,146,370 72.0 242,122 48.5 209,290 45.1 5,597,782 69.0 1,263,608 4.43 
November 5,640,850 81.5 358,664 74.2 201,866 449 6,201,380 78.9 1,445,543 4.29 
December 5,522,829 774 343,266 68.9 192,704 41.7 6,058,799 748 1,370,769 4.42 
4th Quarter 16,310,049 769 944,052 638 603,860 439 17,857,961 74.2 1,359,053 13.14 
2nd 6months 33,235,795 784 2,025,819 68.5 1,303,092 474 36,564,706 76.0 1,391,881 26.27 
Total 71,933,769 85.5 4,305,318 73.3 3,480,364 63.7 79,719,451 83.5 1,528,950 52.14 











Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,614,338 net tons open hearth, 112,658 net tons Bessemer and 104,640 net 
tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,831,636 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1945 as follows: Open hearth 84,171,590 net 
tons. Bessemer 5,874,000 net tons, Electric 5,455,890 net tons, total 95,501,480 net tons 

















The Iron Ag 

These requirements have been met by —__—____—___—_,, 
drawing on Government and industrial . F — — = 
stock piles which were down to the 900\—-STEEL PRODUCERS EARNINGS ———--_-_ ee teo0 | 
low level of 205 thousand tons. — BEFORE TAXES SSS AFTER TAXES GD — celiciieniadinsatelanmaal 

Despite the recent settlement of 800} —_— RY = —{800 } 
strikes in the industry, there was no f N- ———————————— “] 
prospect of increasing lead allocations 700} N- NS - somennmnee aan + 700,,| 
for the third and fourth quarters above 4 |} | — = See | 
the second quarter level of about 230 &600) + —_— cm gemma, 
thousand tons. Inventory withdrawals 3 7 = 2 ie 1 & 
cannot be continued, and the expected 500 NN — 2 00 5, 
increases in output will not be adequate » [| Wt —— a sre > 
to sustain a higher level of consump- 4° NN 
tion. S WN 

Acting through the Metals Reserve = 300 W : 
Corporation, the Government has been > : 
purchasing all the lead it could obtain 200 y 


from foreign producers. Unfortunately 
the lead shortage is so acute through- 
out the world that there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of increasing the present 
rate of imports substantially. 
The United States depends 
entirely upon imports for its supply of 
tin. Imports in 1946 are not expected 
to exceed 42,000 tons. To meet the most 
essential requirements of the economy 
industry must have about 65,000 tons. 
Because the shortage of tin 
acute its consumption will remain under 
strict allocation control for the re- 
mainder of 1946 at least. Any deficit 
between imports and restricted alloca- 
tions must come out of Government 
stocks. A large portion of the supply 
will be allocated for tinplate to be used 
in containers for the preservation of 
food. The shortage will be felt acutely 
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almost 


Is so 

















by producers of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, electrical ap- 
pliances and gas meters. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion limited tinplate exports during the 
third quarter of 1946 to 112,000 short 
tons, compared with minimum requests 
by foreign nations for 302,000 tons. 

Production of copper was 775,000 
tons in 1945. 

Deliveries of brass products in 1945 
were 1,858,000 tons, a decline of 25 


“0 


per cent from the 1944 peak. Strikes 
held deliveries during early 1946 to 
48 per cent of the 1945 rate. 

Light metal production in the United 
States is placed at about 2 billion Ibs. 
annually. 

Production of aluminum reached a 
peak of 860,000 tons in 1943, and in 
1945 was 450,000 tons. 

Production of magnesium was 190,000 
tons in 1943, declining to 40,000 tons 
in 1945. 
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Distribution of Foundries in the United States and Canada 
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The Foundry 





The Bureau of the Census reports on 
net shipments of aluminum wrought 
products, excluding shipments to other 
manufacturers for further fabrications. 
During the first quarter of 1946 net 
shipments were 170,568,000 lbs., of 
which 117,555,000 were plate, sheet and 
strip; 29,363,000 lIbs., rolled structural 
shapes, rod, bar and wire; 20,866,000 
lbs., extruded shapes, tube blooms and 
tubing; 2,784,000 lbs., powder, paste 
and flake. 

Shipments of aluminum castings in 
1945 were 395,007,000 Ibs., and of mag- 
nesium castings, 83,753,000 Ibs. 
magnesium wrought 

were 6,017,000 Ibs. 


Shipments of 
products in 1945 


During the first five months of 1946, 
shipments were below the comparable 
period of 1945, but above the second 
half of 1945. 


Foundries 


Foundries are believed to have a 
good opportunity to retain in the post- 
war period a major part of the in- 
creased production they have experi- 
enced the past few years under the in- 
fluence of war demands. 


Shipments of castings in 1945 were 
11,665,676 net tons, a loss of 9.8 per 
cent from 1944. The following table 
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shows the proportion of each type in 
1945 and 1944: 


% of total 

1945 1944 

Sy SR ORRIN ck cans cccan wen 75.0 70.8 
REE do cnavecnes 6 d040 6008 ee 1.6 2.0 
DGD Sécrcoeceagedeeowe —eorr > 18.8 
eR are 0.7 1.6 
100.0 100.0 


Production of castings during the 
first five months of 1946 was about 15 
per cent below the 1945 rate, as the 
result of labor troubles. The gray iron 
castings field alone had a backlog of 
2,492,000 tons in May, 1946, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. 

Foundry equipment orders in May, 
1946, were 477 per cent above the 1937- 


39 average. 
401 
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Geographical distribution of the vari- 
ous types of foundries is shown in the 
accompanying table. The figure shown 
in each case for “Total Foundries” rep- 
resents the number of individual plants 
but is not the sum of each of the dif- 
ferent types of foundries listed, since 
many foundries produce more than 
one kind of casting in the same plant. 

Since 1943, when the last tabula- 
tion was made, capacity of the United 
States foundry industry for producing 
ferrous castings has been expanded 
considerably more than is_ indicated 
by the gain in number of producers. 
Not only have many of the new plants 
which have been built been large ones, 
but numerous older foundries have 
been enlarged or modernized, with con- 
sequent increase in potential output. By 
actual count, the total number of gray 
iron producers declined from 2,890 in 
1943 to 2,879 this year; 383 foundries 
are producing steel castings, compared 
with in 1943, and the number of 
malleable producers has increased to 
139 from 126 two years ago. Without 
making allowance for the fact that 
some ferrous foundries make more than 
one type of casting, this means there 
are 3,401 sources of ferrous castings, 
an increase of 50, or about 1.5 per 
cent, since 1943. In Canada, the in- 
crease was from 392 to 408, or 4 per 
cent. 


eer 
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Numerically, the nonferrous group 
showed a much larger growth the past 
two years than did the ferrous industry. 
The tabulation lists a United States to- 
tal of 3,040 producers of nonferrous 
castings, an increase of 15.5 per cent 
compared with the 2,631 of two years 
ago. Of the current total 1,795 foun- 
dries produce nonferrous castings ex- 
clusively, while 1,245 represent depart- 
ments of plants also making ferrous 
castings. A large number of the “ex- 
clusive” group make more than one 
type of nonferrous casting, in many 
cases combining brass and aluminum, 
or aluminum and magnesium. Canada 
likewise has had a sharp jump in num- 
ber of nonferrous producers, the in- 
crease being from 278 to 358, or nearly 
29 per cent. 

Brass and bronze castings still dom- 
inate the nonferrous group in the Unit- 
ed States with 2,329 producers of this 
type, although aluminum is a close sec- 
ond with 2,210 sources. The magnesiun. 
total is 89 foundries. The permanent 
mold casting process has experienced 
further growth since 1943, this type 
of casting now being furnished by 336 
foundries in the United States and 35 
in Canada, compared with 258 and 29, 
respectively, two years ago. Producers 
of centrifugal castings number 187 in 
the United States and 20 in Canada. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


One of the major divisions of the 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery. 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from raw 
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material to finished product but also the 
machine tools, tools and accessories 
which make the construction of intri- 
cate machinery possible. 

Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 
agricultural, except tractors; construc- 
tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines; machine 
shop products not otherwise classified; 
machine tools; machine tool acces- 
sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 


ing units; textile machinery; tractors 
and industrial machinery not otherwise 
classified. 

Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products in 
peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 
printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The 1939 census showed that the 
machinery industry consisted of 11,520 
establishments with products valued at 
$4,981,392,000. 
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MATERIALS & METHODS 


The Metal-working Industries’ Engineering Magazine 


— formerly Metals and Alloys — 





Development: 








Established in 1929 as Metals and Alloys, Materials 
& Methods was renamed in October 1945 in order 
more precisely to describe the editorial job respon- 
sible for the growth and dominance of the publica- 
tion—and to reflect the unique function M & M 
serves in the metal-working industries. 





Editorial Scope: 


Materials & Methods is concerned with two major 


engineering responsibilities — (1) the selection of 








engineering materials for product design and fabri- 
cation, and (2) the application of processing methods 
and equipment for working those materials into 
finished products. 

The engineering materials include — not only the 
metals (ferrous and non-ferrous) and the metal- 
forms (forgings, castings, stampings, tubing, metal 
powder parts, die castings, etc.)—but also the non- 
metallics (plastics, rubber, plywoad, glass) and the 
finishes and coatings used in connection with essen- 
tially-metal products. 

The processing methods embrace all production 
and fabricating means used to work and process the 
engineering materials into those countless products 
manufactured by the metal-working industries. Heat 
treatment, welding, finishing, forming, and machin- 
ing are but a few of scores of methods. 

Since materials selection is so significantly influ- 
enced by processing methods, and conversely, 
methods may only be interpreted in terms of the 
materials to be processed, M & M editors view the 
problems of materials and methods as one, 





Markets: 


M & M’s market is the metal-working industries (air- 
craft, automobiles, machinery, appliances, electrical 











equipment, ordnance, semi-finished stock, railway 


equipment, hardware, and dozens of others) . But it is 
recognized that such enterprises also buy non-metal- 
lic materials—approximately to the extent of 10%. 
M & M’s market is, further, the men whose jobs 
require them actually to carry the materials through 
their transformations into products—the doers and 
the planners—the group which dominates the selec- 
tion of type, brand and manufacturer. They are 


engineers and technical production men. 











M & M has a total net paid circulation of over 16,000 


copies monthly. 





OCCUPATIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION ANALYSIS 
Engineering Personnel 30% 

Production or Manufacturing 

Personnel = 20% 
Metallurgical Personnel 13% 
Company Officials 7% 
Company Subscriptions 8% 
Purchasing and Miscellaneous 

Personnel 1% 
Government (non-manufacturing ) 8% 
Jobbers, Dealers, Trade Associations 2% 
Sales Personnel 2% 
Professors (46% are Industrial 

Consultants) 1% 
Students eae 1% 
Libraries , 2% 
Armed Forces 1% 
Awaiting Classification 4% 
TOTAL 100% 

















Editorial — Advertising Ratio: 








The ratio of editorial to advertising in Materials & 
Methods is the highest of the metal-working month- 
lies, and the total number of editorial pages per 
issue is greater than that of any other leading maga- 
zine in the metal-working or metal-fabricating field. 











Chicago 3, Ill. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
22 West Monroe St. 12 S. Twelfth St. 





einhold PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Cleveland 14, Ohio San Francisco 4, Cal. 
1133 Leader Building 564 Market Street 











Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog * Chemical Engineering Catalog * Progressive Architecture-Pencil Points 


Advertising Managers of Chemical Engineering News * Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
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PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
of Plants Manufacturing 


Fabricated Metal Products 











Bureau of the Census 





The small and compact, but vital ma- 
chine tool industry had an all-time peak 
in 1942, when production § reached 
$1,300 million. The following year was 
almost as high, but shipments in 1945 
fell to $407,155,000. The inevitable 
strikes caused a further decline during 
the early months of 1946. 

The chief fear of the industry was 
that U. S. surpluses might wreck its 
markets. At the end of March, 1946, 
the War Assets Administration had 
sold $150 million of machine tools and 
held an inventory of $500 million. 

American Machinist said: 

“It is not unreasonable to expect, on 
the basis of available facts and consid- 
erable conjecture, that machine tool 
builders will make and sell at least 
$200 million of machine tools during 
1947. The final total is more likely to 
be above that figure than below it. 

“There are sound reasons for believ- 
ing that the machine tool industry has 
ahead of it a period of considerable 
activity. Many manufacturers in many 
segments of metalworking already have 
announced plans for expansion which 
require sizable tooling programs. Other 
expansion programs loom in the weeks 
and months ahead. Replacements and 
scrapping of old machines have been 
subnormal during the war years and 
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are likely to resume their normal pace, 
stimulating machine tool sales. Foreign 
orders will provide an _ important 
amount of business for the industry. 
Beyond all of these factors are two 
other powerful stimulants: The drive 
of management to try to reduce costs 
at a time when manufacturing expense 
is rising, and the development of new 
machine tools so superior in perform- 
ance that older machines will be obso- 
leted and discarded. 

“Automobile companies already have 
made clear the fact that their expan- 
sion plans, in anticipation of a produc- 
tion of 6 million cars a year, will neces- 
sitate the purchase of large quantities 
of machine tools. New postwar models, 
mostly scheduled for 1948 lines to be 
announced in the fall of 1947, will re 
quire extensive new tooling. And de- 
centralization of much manufacturing 
will further aid the demand for new 
machinery.” 

About 7,000 fabricators of metal 
products, believed to represent about 90 
per cent of that segment of the indus- 
try, reported April, 1946, shipments 
valued at $2,227,000,000. This was a 
gain of 25 per cent over March, 1946, 
and the highest level since V-J Day. 

Primary metal fabricators, such as 
blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 


mills, ete., are not included in these 
figures. 

The April total was divided as fol- 
lows: Producers’ durable goods, $1,346 
million; consumers’ durable goods, $516 
million; construction materials, $172 
million; military-type products, $193 
million. 

Michigan was the leader in value of 
products in April, followed by Ohio, 
Illinois, New York and Pennslvania. 

Shipments in April, 1946, by types, 
as reported by the Bureau of the 


Census, were divided as follows by 
leading classifications: 


Unfilled 


Value Orders 
$(000) 
General purpose industrial 
equipment ......... . 129,605 948,000 
Engines and turbines...... 45,394 500,000 
Electric generating and 
distributing apparatus... 60,869 881,000 
Metalworking machinery.. 96,062 618,000 
Agricultural machinery.... 56,192 382,000 
Construction equipment 42,767 453,000 
Special industry machinery 76,997 848,000 
General industry machinery 67,926 611,000 


Communication and elec- 
tronic equipment 


Aircraft and parts... 


91,436 1,119,000 
83,811 1,721,000 


Ships and ship equipment. 118,358 688,000 
Railroad and transit equip- 

MEE =cchiksonsecsas pas eene 64,000 884,000 
Motor vehicles and equip- 

ment ietaatieeben ae se 427,994 n.a. 


Consumer and service in- 
dustry equipment wind 
Plumbing and heating 

equipment ...... 


114,566 1,188,000 


55,601 451,000 
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a decade of growth 
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DurInG the last 10 years the metal finishing 
industries have grown along with metal working industry as a 
whole. Graph above shows how the number of firms operating finishing 
departments, which include rust proofing, cleaning, polishing, buffing, 
electroplating, have increased since 1936. At the same time, the net paid ABC 
circulation of METAL FINISHING has grown proportionately with the industry. 
METAL FINISHING is the only paid circulation paper covering 

this field and has a high renewal percentage (over 79.84% at $3.00 per year) 

proves reader interest. Advertising volume has steadily increased, so 

that at the present time some 153 firms are represented with regular 


schedules selling every type of equipment and supplies used in the field. 








1893 


METAL FINISHING 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Safety and technical equip- 

Sl - cdtidenme wills waweeed 73,560 382,000 
Containers and closures. -- 64,041 286,000 
Hand tools and hardware. 49.167 350,000 
Building materials ........ 40,506 323,000 
Lighting fixtures 14,502 122,000 


An analysis of 1939 census figures by 
American Machinist indicated that the 
metal-working industry is the largest 
single industria] market, accounting 
for about 30 per cent of all manufac- 
turing. Value of its products in 1939 
was placed at $19,224,883,000. Metal- 
working had 25 per cent of all manu- 
facturing horsepower, 32 per cent of 
all electric motors, and 25 per cent of 
electric motor horsepower. About 90 
per cent of metal-working in 1939 was 
concentrated in the 7,000 larger planfs, 
according to this analysis. 


According to this authority, produc- 
tion executives play the leading role in 
the purchase of shop equipment and 
supplies. These executives determine 
the need in 90 per cent of the cases; 
select type, size and make in 70 per 
cent; make the purchase in 80 per cent. 
The influence of the production depart- 
ment is estimated as follows for vari- 
ous types of equipment: small tools, 70 
per cent; portable tools, 63 per cent; 
parts and supplies, 56 per cent; hand 
tools, 43 per cent. 


Transportation Equipment 


A fourth division of the metal pro- 
ducing and working industries in- 
cluded in the census classifications is 
entitied “transportation equipment.” 
From a market standpoint, this field 
deserves special treatment and it is 
dealt with in detail under “automobile 
industry”, “aviation”, “railroads” and 
“marine, shipbuilding; power boats.” 
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However, the equipment—especially 
for automobiles, aircraft, railroads and 
ships—is so intimately tied up with 
the activities of the metal producing 
and working industries that it is 
proper to say a word here as to the 
significance of postwar developments 
in these industries upon the metalwork- 
ing field. 


The inevitable post-war emphasis 
upon air travel will impose unpredict- 
able changes upon land and water 
transportation. The proponents of 
automobile, bus, street car, railroad 
and vessel transportation will not yield 
to air transportation without a fight. 
There are wide areas in the total trans- 
portation problem which are _ not 
adapted to air travel. 


Consequently it is inevitable that 
there will be a drastic revolution in 
all modes of transportation. It is not 
too fantastic to say that the nation 
will undergo a complete transition in 
its conception of mobility. 

Air transportation in the next 10 
years may easily affect the economy of 
the nation as much as the automobile 
changed it in the past three decades. 
If so, it will also bring about drastic 
changes in the make-up, distribution 
and functioning of the metalworking 
industries. 


Metal Finishing 


There has been a great increase in 
use of metal treating processes such as 
phosphate treating processes and black 
oxide finishes. 


The dollar volume of organic finish- 
ing—painting, lacquering, enameling— 
is good but somewhat reduced. 

Approximately 8,400 manufacturing 
firms do plating and finishing and the 
same number, but not necessarily the 
same firms, do organic finishing, ac- 
cording to Metal Finishing. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Among the largest mills in the world 
are those engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and 
cable and in the manufacture and fabri- 
cation of products made wholly or in 
part from wire, rod, strip and cold 
drawn shapes, says Wire and Wire 
Products. 

Designed to produce a product made 
to special metallurgical specifications, 
these plants start their operations with 
the pouring of metal. They not only 
manufacture wire and wire products, 
but in addition buy wire, rod, strip and 
cold drawn shapes in large quantities 
for fabricating purposes and manufac- 
ture an infinite variety of products in 
iron, copper, brass and the various 
alloys. 

Four classes make up the wire mills 
of the country, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Mills producing the common 
(large tonnage) products such as 
fencing, nails, bail ties, and plain hard 
drawn copper wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing specialties of 
relatively simple nature, such as wire 
rope, messenger strand, screw stock, 
etc., for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties re- 
quiring particular skill in their fabrica- 
tion, such as springs, special alloy 
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RESULTS THAT PAY 


READER... ADVERTISER 


SRAIUCTION 


EVERY MONTI 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Editorial content in PRODUCTION is exclusively 
directed toward the job responsibilities of key pro- 
duction men. Only new, improved methods and ideas 
that increase output, cut costs and improve quality 
are described . . . your products at work. Pictures and 
drawings amplify each article leaving no details un- 
explained—thus aiding in adaptation to a variety of 
industries. Nationwide, leading manufacturers adopt 
methods found in PRODUCTION. 

This is editorial content that promotes maximum 
reader receptivity for your advertising . . . it conditions 
the reader for your message. PRODUCTION is the 
only metal-working magazine consistently presenting 
such content to its readers. 


WHO ARE THE 22,000 


READERS? 


PRODUCTION is addressed to key production men 
.. the men responsible for output, costs and quality. 
These men in keeping with their important function 
spec ‘ify and buy the equipment, materials and processes 
in their plants. They pure hase machines, tools, acces- 
sories inspec tion equipment, toolroom equipment, 
materials handling devices, metals (particularly where 
workability is concerned) production facilities, pumps, 
bearings, power transmission equipment, lubricants 
and other factors bearing on production efficiency. 
In PRODUCTION vou reach the right man to sell 
your products . . . the proof is the receipt of over 2000 
inquiries per month. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND FOR 





mm 2 AUUUB I, 
incoring Management 
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WHAT INDUSTRIES ARE THESE 


MEN IN? 


PRODUCTION’S readers are in the industries that 
represent 85% of the U. S. market for metal-working 
equipment, materials and processes. The distribution 
f these 2 22,000 key production men to whom PRO- 
DUCTION Engineering and Management is addressed 
is shown below according to product manufactured. 
Specific categories, involving 3% or more of circulation: 


Type of Manufacture— 
Automotive—cars, trucks, gasoline and diesel engines, 


bodies and parts...... . 19% 
Electrical—industrial motors, generators, parts, ete.; 

domestic refrigerators, appliances, etc.. 10% 
Farm Equipment—tractors, threshing machines, com- 

bines, implements, ete. . . ‘a 6% 
Foundry, Forge and Die Castings Plants. .. 7% 
Machine Tools—standard and special purpose 7% 
Railway —equipment manufacturers and shops. . 6% 


General, individual categories involve less than 3% of circulatioa: 
Heavy industry: Manufacturers of—air conditioning (in- 
dustrial), boilers, construction equipment, furnaces 
(industrial), mining machinery, pumps (large), road- 
building equipment, steel mill equipment, tire-making 
machines, turbines, etc... . . . 8%, 
Medium industry: Manufacturers of—air conditioning 
(packaged), aircraft frames and parts, bearings, busi- 
ness machines, compressors, condensers, dairy equip- 
ment, food processing machines, gages, gears, hard- 
hoists, hydraulic motors, laundry 
machines, meters, photographic equipment, pro- 
jectors, power transmission, pumps, pneumatic 
devices, packaging machinery, printing equipment, 
sewing machines, stampings, textile machinery, tools, 
valves, vacuum cleaners, vending machines, wood- 
working machines... . . 24% 
Light industry: Manufac turers of —bolte, c clocks, controls, 
cutlery, fittings, gyroscopes, instruments, small parts, 
surgical and dental equipment, valves, watches, etc... 13% 
In addition to the above net circulation, 162 copies are directed 
to colleges, libraries and institutions. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Los Angeles 28, California 

W. F. GREEN 

6605 Hollywood Blvd.—HEmpetead 3171 
New York City i7, N. Y. 

PAUL L. BACHMAN 

285 Madison Avenue—LExington 2-4568 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

PAUL L. BACHMAN 

6134 Nassau St.—TRinity 1697 


ware, heaters, 


Boston 16, Mass. 

E. P. MEADE 

Statler Office Bldg.—LIberty 9677 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


DWIGHT H. EARLY 
100 N. LaSalle St.—CEntral 2184 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
THOMAS J. ORLANDO 
2842 W. Grand Blvd.—MAdison 4077 
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wires, card and heddle wire, needles, 
cold drawn shapes, magnet and resist- 
ance wires, instrument wires, insulated 
wire and electrical cables. These mills 
produce in limited tonnages, either 
drawing their own wire or purchasing 
special wires made to their own specifi- 
cations. 

4. Mills which are departments of 
larger manufacturing plants, and whose 
products are largely abscrbed in the 
finished products of such plants. 

Engaged primarily in manufacture 
of wire products from purchased wire 
in 1945 were establishments. In 
addition, fabricated wire products are 
made to a considerable extent by fabri- 
cating departments of plants engaged 
primarily in drawing wire, and to a 
extent as secondary products by 
establishments classified in other indus- 
tries. 


750 


less 


Production Turning 
And Threading 


As a division of the metal working 


field, the Production Turning and 
Threading industry has existed for 
many years, but always under sep- 
arate classifications, which unneces- 


sarily reflected a narrow interpretation 
of its real potentialities. While the 
type of equipment used to do the basic 
operations of turning or threading can 
be classified broadly as lathes, drill 
presses, threading machines of all 
types and other classes of work-rotat- 
ing equipment, Production Turning 
and Threading machines can be classi- 
fied quite readily by the single word, 
“production.” Thus we have automatic 
bar and chucking machines, turret 
lathes, production lathes, threading 
machines, tappers, thread rolling ma- 
chines, thread grinding machines and 
many other types of production equip- 
ment of both standard and special de- 
sign that is marketed for the purpose 
of performing Production Turning and 
Threading. 


A remarkable range of materials is 
processed by the equipment within the 
Production Turning and Threading in- 
dustry. Bar stock of standard and 
special shapes, seamless steel tubing, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings and 
forgings and plastics of an ever in- 
creasing variety including both lam- 
inated and molded types, are among 
the most popular materials. Die cast- 
ings are now being finish-machined by 
the industry in quantities never before 
thought possible. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Foundry Industry. 


A market study made for those who 
sell to foundries giving a breakdown 
of the industry, types of plants by 
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The Metals and Metal-Working Industries, 1939 





Value of 
No. of Products 

Machinery Bst. (000) 
Agricultural, except trac- 

SD sheeunseadeeessonens 317 $ 167,895 
Blowers, exhaust and 

ventilating fans ....... 77 28,606 
Cars and trucks, indus- 

GE kecéceaneeséaceeve: 55 17,320 
Commercial laundry, dry- 

cleaning and pressing 

a ere 82 21,839 
Construction, except min- 

ing and oil-field ma- 

GRIMGEF cccccceccceceses 199 140,138 
Food products machinery 379 90,841 
Electrical machinery ..... 2,014 1,727,390 
Elevators, escalators and 

GOTEGES = ccconcccescece 183 64,128 
Industrial machinery, not 

elsewhere classified .... 579 140,628 
Internal combustion en- 

SOD cééusccéuscescytes 74 110,358 
Laundry equipment, do- 

SEED «ccceceheensesesns 42 61,601 
Machine shop products, 

not elsewhere classified 2,125 360,334 
Machine shop repairs..... 1,459 38,166 
Machine tool accessories 

and machinists’ pre- 

See WE: bcs dnncseces 954 125,630 
Machine tools ........... 200 218,045 
Mining machinery and 

equipment ......ssseee. 65 33,559 
Mechanical power-trans- 

mission equipment .... 218 170,291 
Measuring and dispensing 

SE. ccventcdasetanetee 38 44,286 
Measuring instruments, 

mechanical .....cccess. 68 39,684 
Metalworking machinery 

not elsewhere classified 178 98,975 
Office and store machines, 

not elsewhere classified 123 150,170 
Oil field machinery and 

EEA Say a 223 88,977 
Paper and pulp mill ma- 

Se cececnakeateawes 99 32,420 
Printing equipment ...... 231 55,582 
Pumping equipment and 

air compressors ....... 337 134,941 
Refrigerators (domestic), 

refrigeration machinery 

and air conditioning 

Ce secadenovccsecveas 309 278,646 
Scales and balances...... 56 14,350 
Sewing machines, domes- 

tic and industrial...... 39 29,707 
Special machinery, not 

elsewhere classified ... 207 55,785 
Stokers (mechanical), do- 

mestic and industrial... 61 24,545 
Steam engines, turbines 

and water wheels...... 18 24,751 
Textile machinery ....... 300 93,276 
 §$~snkseconasoccues 30 253,951 
Vending, amusement and 

other coin-operated 

ROD. nccéccvessnnes 51 23,143 
Wood-working machinery 130 21,604 

a 11,520 $4,981,564 

Value of 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Their Products 
Alloying; and rolling and 
drawing of non-ferrous 
metals, except aluminum 
Aluminum ware 
Aluminum products 
elsewhere classified 
Clocks, watches and parts 
Collapsible tubes 
Gold and silver leaf and 
TE ‘Geeeseseeceeseseesee 
Electroplating 
Engraving on metal...... 
Jewelers’ findings and 
SREROTEEED coccceccecocees 
Jewelry 
Lighting fixtures 
Lapidary work 


Non-ferrous metal foun- 
GEOR ccenedecescosuccces 
Unclassified non - ferrous 
BENE ccccovcceceocens 


Primary smelting and re- 
fining 
Secondary 
refining 
metals 
Secondary refining, gold, 
silver and platinum.... 
Unclassified sheet metal 
work 


y smelting and 
non - ferrous 


eee eee eee eee eeee 


Est. 


188 
32 


108 


No. of Products 


(000) 


$ 445,060 
37,125 


169,819 
84,846 
9,472 
2,109 
28,168 
5,864 
22,489 
71,419 
124,582 


55,637 
141,766 
956,572 


82,038 
101,784 
137,341 











Silverware and plated 

SE. ca ccvcceescsceonase 150 62,77) 
Tin and other foils....... 12 19,072 
Watch CASES ....cccccceee 42 9,792 

ES weudesenes avawnses 5,600 $2,572,854 

Iron and Steel Value of 

and Their Products, No. of Products 

Excluding Machinery Est. (000) 
Automobile stampings.... 90 $ 47,833 
Blast furnace products... 81 550,802 
Bolts, nuts, washers and 

rivets—made in plants 

not operated by rolling 

MED. 6006064ec6euebesnsen 155 $4,118 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 74 65,079 
Cold-rolled steel sheets 

and strip and cold-fin- 

ished steel bars made 

in plants not operated 

by hot-rolling mills.... 43 70,40) 
Cutlery and edge tools... 266 59,924 
Metal doors, window 

Pi, GOR. ecdcccacdnence 205 48,219 
Forgings, iron and steel— 

made in plants not op- 

erated by rolling mills. 207 104,883 
Galvanizing and other 

coating, outside of roll- 

££ ea ererrrer 83 6,196 
Gray iron and semi-steel 

GERRI kcccccecdtoases 1,161 209,720 
Hardware, unclassified .. 434 154,476 
Heating and Cooking ap- 

paratus, except electric 138 20,330 
Enameling, japanning and 

OE eter re 80 6,936 
Enameled -iron sanitary 

ware and other plumb- 

ers’ supplies, not _ in- 

cluding china .......... 259 125,578 
Fabricated structural and 

ornamental metal work, 

outside of rolling mills. 1,138 284,670 
DE: é60nhesteebondeakbaene 22 11,294 
Malleable iron castings. . 83 33,451 
Oil burners, domestic and 

ES aaa 130 18,468 
Power boilers and allied 

EE pchanceaesceans 448 140,960 
Nails, spikes, etc., made 

outside of rolling mills 36 12,908 
Safes and vaults......... 16 6,084 
DE adensegenaveedseaanses 87 18,471 
Screw-machine products 

and wood screws....... 345 82,807 
Steel springs, except wire, 

made outside of rolling 

GED ni cn ce ceesscccuceres 53 23,044 
Stamped and pressed 

metal products, except 

Ph -ssnenuheeneetedesse 655 178,395 
BORER TEND ccccccesces 180 111,986 
Steel barrels, kegs and 

GOOD. ceecuctcces oeeces 64 49,166 
Steel castings ........... 164 135,466 
Steel works and rolling 

ERD ccces eegeeseeseeoes 253 2,720,020 
Steam and hot - water 

heating apparatus ..... 68 45,378 
Stoves, ranges, hot-water 

heaters and hot-air fur- 

naces, except electric... 449 223,427 
Tin cans and other tin- 

eee 248 372,616 
Tools, except edge tools.. 387 75,290 
Vitreous enameled prod- 

NS PR 65 44,239 
Wire drawn from  pur- 

chased rods .........+.-. 95 176,503 
Wirework not elsewhere 

GENO oc ecvccenccesce 669 158,817 
Wrought pipes, welded 

and heavy riveted, not 

made in rolling mills... 49 75,866 
PEP caccteseeceseees 23 17,712 

EE ‘6: n644060006-6% . 8,994 $6,591,53¢ 

Value of 

‘Transportation No. of Products 

Equipment Est. (000) 
Aircraft and parts, in- 

ay | engines ........ 125 279,49" 
Ship building and repair- 

a ee eae 608 338,27 
Cars and car equipment.. 143 168,38 
Ralliroad, mining and in- 

dustrial locomotives ... 15 47,426 
Motor vehicles, bodies, 

parts and accessories... 1,054 4,039,931 

Te  sacseeusennaeeeees 2,022 $4,922,823 


—Census of Manufactures 
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MACHINERY 








Machine Designers, Tool Designers, 
Draftsmen ; 

Purchasing, Sales 

Government Dep'ts, Personnel, 
Armed Forces 
Distributors, Dealers, Exporters 
Consulting, Contracting Engineers 
and Firms ee 


DISTRIBUTION 


Companies, Corporation Officials and 
General Managers .. ..7216 
Plant and Production Department 
Managers, Superintendents, Foremen. .5294 
Engineering Dep't Heads and 

Engineers 2360 


Reeders of MACHINERY influence the purchase of 
machine tools and accessories, small tools, motors, 
lubricants, transmission drives, gears, bearings, steel, 
copper, brass, etc., used in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts like these: 


Agricultural Machinery and Implements—Plows; harrows; mowers; planting and 
harvesting machinery. 

Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor-driven Vehicles— Buses, trucks, motorcycles, 
tractors. 

Automotive and Aviation Parts and Accessories— Axles, 
clutches, crankshafts. 

Boilers, Condensers and Tanks—Includes al! large metal containers of heavy plate. 
Business Machines—Includes typewriters; adding and calculating machines; cash 
registers. 

Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Motors, generators, controllers, circuit- 
breakers, switches. 

Engines and Other Prime Movers—Gas, oi! and steam engines for automobiles, 
airplanes, ships. 

Food and Chemical Machinery—Can-making, canning, mixing, baking, bottle-making, 
packaging machines. 

Machine Parts and Unit Mechanisms—/ncluding cut gears, all types of bearings 
flexible couplings. 

Machine Tools—Turning, planing, drilling, boring, milling, breaching and grinding 
machines. 

Machinery, Metal-working—Other than Machine Tools—Presses, punching and shear- 
ng machines. 

Machinery, Non-metal-working—Heavy Types—Excavating, dredging and _ road- 
building machinery. 

Machinery, Non-metal-working—Light Types—Sewing and dish-washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, floor finishing machines. 

Maintenance and Repair Shops—Machine shop mainly or exclusively for repairs. 
Materials for Machine and Metal Products Manufacture—Ferrous and non-ferrous 
materials. 

Metal Products, Miscellaneous—Plumbing fixtures, wire goods, firearms, oil burners. 
Non-metallic Products, Miscellaneous—Tires, abrasives, belting, bricks, bakelite, tile. 
Portable and Small (Perishable) Tools—Smal! power-driven hammers and drills, hack- 


brakes, carburetors, 


saws. 
Pumps, Compressors, Blowers, Fans—All apparatus for displacement of water, 
jases. 
Screw Machine and Other Bar-stock Products—Screws, bolts, nuts, pins, bushings. 
Stampings and other Sheet-stock Products—Washers, bottle caps, cans, clocks, 
heaters. 








MACHINERY 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, publishers of HEATING and VENTILATING 





48 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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6s9 TOTAL 


Trade Assn't, Colleges, Libraries 671 
366 Machinists, Toolmakers, Inspectors..... 543 
276 Miscellaneous (other personnel in plant, 

production, engineering dep'ts, metal- 
1365 lurgical, chemical, students)... ... 888 
578 Unclassified business and industry .... 910 


(ABC 6/30/46) 


21,126 





FACTS FOR 
MEDIA EXECUTIVES 









In selling controls and devices, machines, 
tools, materials or accessories to the metal- 
working industries, complete coverage of 
many buying-power factors is essential. 
MACHINERY is especially well qualified to 
handle this job. 












Because . . . MACHINERY'S timely, author- 
itative, balanced editorial content is assur- 
ance of quality readership. The ‘right peo- 
ple’’ naturally read the publication that gives 
them the most (and the most usable) 
information 

















Because MACHINERY goes one step 
further to assure top quality readership by 
means of its Directed Distribution plan. Un- 
der this plan, MACHINERY directs personal 
copies each month to a list of approxi- 
mately 2500 top metal-working executives. 
This list is carefully “‘policed'’ to make sure 
that it contains only executives in authoritative 
buying positions who are not already receiv- 
ing MACHINERY, Because we check con- 
stantly by mail and personal investigation to 
learn who the important buying influences are 

and where they are . . . MACHINERY 
is able to assure distribution among active 
buying influences, Irrespective of titles, men 
in all types of positions are reached if they 
are known to have buying authority. Thus, 
Directed Distribution, combined with a paid 
circulation of guaranteed quality, assures ad- 
vertisers the coverage required to reach all 
the important groups of purchasing authori- 
ties in the metal-working field. 
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Where Raw Steel Went in December and Calendar Year 1945 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
CAPACITY, PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS Period DECEMBER - 1955 | 
is wrvent Memb Te Date This Vear | 
re ee LE 
} ss = Masimum Annual __ Production — _Stioments (es Tons) Peete __ Shipments (Net Tons) 
Steel Products HH | : Net Tous Per ceat To members of the Per cent To members of the | 
| # . } pon Tame a Tetal tit eines cunts Total eieaionelins 
| | products Gasned prodects 
a blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tn bars, etc 4 1 ly EERE EERE zEE 364,509 163,708 ZEEX zraEK 6,874,314 2,149,626 
tructural shapes (heavy | 2 EERE ZEEE 
Steel puing s aif 94,580,550, | _ ap 326 | jae | "30° (83 =a 3s et aot los { 3308 1% EERE 
Pistes (sheared and univerea 7 4} 17,861,320] ‘hae, 76 | 26.6 431,12 43,860| 7,202,5 ho.4| =7,062,329| 554,199 
Skelp EERE EERE | EE 62,2 21,374 _ eax | rae ___ Jak 545 __365,560 
automa ¥-| §| 3,669,000] 187,978 | - 190,515| **** | 2,252,797 | 61.4) 2,226,166) **** 
ete 3) 7) 512,000 ul, nA vj eee 164,468 | 32 170,095, **** 
ree 10 | | _*IReg8e SB oe S73] tase | fomSe aE Y Be 
Hot Rolled Hare— Carts 39 io) aa. sas] sit | 79,861 —g dais 2&8 sxx | 6, es fto I, 2, 7H | 
I ew 15 1 | ExEK os — exX 8h 693 REKX 737,209 | xxx 752,710 rxrxX | 
led 14 |) EERE xx 6,208 xx 76, xxx | . EEE 
‘ 25 }13] xxx 165” Ber TT 1b 5bh | 10,254] 2,640, rxx | 1,965,908| 219,798 | 
M6 | i« | 32,381,700] 860,934 | 45.4 | 750,297 | 9,725 | 11,705,526 |_52.3| 9,h0b, 769] 1, _ 2241 | 
Cold Finishec < 2h | 1s) EEK 113,421 | *** 108, 752 | KEEX 1,636,126 | *** 1,614, 1136 | xx 
2 l€ zxE®K 18/960 | #* 15,838 | EEE 366,662 | *** 326,173 | i 
$2.7 |"5,015,910| 132,381 151.6 | i2h,seo | += |" 2,000,788 | 66.3| 1,90,309| ts 
’ ! 273,010 7, Teh | 53.5 | 7 ISD eee XS ee ee ee 
s . 16 2,232,520| 125,4k9 | 66.3 _.. + Biot 1,541,532 | 69.0) 1,525,350) **** 
pe 9 830,200 28, 084 | 39.9 30,113 er 490,579 | 59.1) 505,951; **** 
a 7 1,570,900} 57,485 | 43.2 50,378| **** |  970,369| 61.8} 87,878) tt | 
- 7 3,377,700| 187,983 |65.6 | 1h9,3bh | **** | 2,80b,961 | 83.0| 2,235,298, TtTE | 
. RaRE RARE > = » 762 | RERAE ARRAS ee | 88,112 RaEanE 
12 4 xxx xx , ex] 48,249 zxXxXXK EXE xxx | 669,130 zane 
Wire rocs 27 7,266,670 355,708 57.7 | 108,155 33,156 | 4,%85,380 | 61.7| 1,306,603) 4&s,210 
Wie—Drewn 4l.| 26] 5 664,690 275,221 157.3 | 163,199| 9,262} 3,881,226 | 61.5] 2,059,214 117, O46 
avarermeniy onsen A927 | 1,253,360| 48,570 |45.7 | 9,720] **** | 597,725 | 47.7/ 602,558) tO! 
Saactiehen. iB |m| , 229620] 18, er 39.9 | 18,366 | ***" | 236,126 | 43.4) 254,209) *** 
- tea 2 |30| 2213-860) 33s 2 35-9 | 3&,167) ***? 375546 3-7| 373,920) *ttt 
Sate tive 42 | 0 1495700 51.7 6,749 sass J Ret ga:i bees sux] 
Black Plate— Ordinas 2 = ZEEK | bene | xa 83,491 2 | a | EEK 633,439 4, 805 
Chemieaily weet =| 463: QOO |} 14,216 | 36.1 | ——? ¢ 128,134 | 27.6 114, 949 iia 
Tin and Terne Plate— Hot dipped 10 33 | 3, 4} = 13h, ok9 k2.0 145, 836 seaa 3 ae 58, 898 51.9 2, 60, 8 ERE | 
Electsoly | 20.) M4! 2,251,850 | 29,129 |31.6 63,730 | a eel 672 38.9 eh oe | 
Sheets— Hot rolled 20../ 5 | 19, 197,320 [1,172,685 | 72.2 Shh , 851 , 156 1 ,801,751 | 71.9) 6,78,952| 483,078 
Cold rolled 12...) 6) 7,151,460 | 452,219 |74.8 302,115 | *7** | &,758, gio 66.7| 2,891,180) *F** 
Calvaruzed 16 7 | 2.91541 30 | 122,230 49.5 130,471 ale *690, 55.0 1,707,292 ease 
Stnp—Hot roiled 24") 33) 7,055, 90 | 200,388 |33.5 135, 998 | 26,806 | _ 622, 88 | 37.2) 1,683,111 279,88 | 
Cold rolled 35__| 39 32119,850 |__105,767_|%0.< 108829 | xxx | 153b9,072 | &3.2/ 1,275,670| **t2 | 
Wheels (car, rolled >| 40 519, 40¢ 23,70 |87 24,972 EERX 2, 1s 91.1 292 ,637 rear | 
Asles 6 ‘ Lob ee QO 10,2 29.7 11,0ce wea 4 5,1 55.1 147, 927 EEE 
5 a2 190, 490 3,529 j21.9 | 3,348 6 





All other _ - ——e ee ek F ‘ 890 —- > — >} ocsaxe | 4D, 45 45,038 — 23. shies eo | | 
—_ ee hee EE ee ee b729,56) | 432,059! xxx eax | 52, ohb We | 5,680,115 | 








Effective frrishing capacty 152 “167.31 "a EEK aar EERE zauKX EERE aX EEX ZEEE | 
. f,24C, OOO Zs “ 
Per ¢ ectiv . c acity ~/& ae | zeae zEaE L228 ‘ 5 zare xxx zx Oo .) oe 





tates, size, and buying needs. Prepared covered in a report issued by American Aggociations 


1 a Mcmicg — ae eh Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave 
i ] Wit eta neal = Y a Cit 
¥ ‘ r : Y« 
ea . welding and finishing, and it é . = 
\ { ’ ; cn , \luminum Research Institute, 308 W 
~ ( | l ine rie QD es é fevelonpmel peace me : : 
. ; ; Washington St., Chicago. 
i ‘ , 
/ / Che American Electroplaters Society, 9 
! er f twe f ( Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
é off t of \ publication by American Machinist American Foundrymen’s Assn., 22: 
il eta h the ter the editors had combed the coun W. Adams St., Chicago. 
, f nouns the " to get tl latest available infor- Pp « : 
‘ ut ‘ . - oe a bie intol American Institute of Steel Con 
a gg gyn har we erg nr gee “struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
ntained in a readable ic-page | 
Wi Lelve H l / ooklet which tell what wage incen Fork. ‘ 2 
1 Data } Wj the Tre lg bs. ire. how thev work. what benefit Am«¢ rican [ron & Steel Institute, 35! 
“gpa Fifth Ave., New York. 
The ] ige, Chilton publication, n be secured from them and what 1 
‘ ew foldet the fi) the nature of ten plans now being used American Society for Metals, 73 
. 1 page-l re a by metalwo1 g companies. Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
al Lave ng during 194 Industry Vi Need New Equipment American Steel Warehouse Assn 
rhe second provides a wealth of info ‘ _ 442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 
mat about the metal-working indu \ reprint from the Jan. 17 issue of 
a od hee he 5 ’ antes { can Machinist gives a picture of American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wa 
’ he i contains a udy of the the nation’s present and projected ma- St., New York. 
pu readershi| chine tool situation. Graphs and illus- Associated Machine Tool Dealers « 
1" rations in color tell the story of the America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
ar Turns a Page u market in the machine tool field. Based “<a én , 
Metal P eCSSing on surveys made by American Ma- Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexingto 
_ - ‘ . > : j at Ne , ro - 
Wartime developments in the metal chinist, the reprint also gives facts and Ave., New York. 
working industries and the implications figures on other units of shop equip- Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 12% 
of these developments in peacetime are ment. S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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ReEacueEs 10,000 manufacturers and key men 
who buy paints, varnishes, lacquers, enam- 
els, and other finishes, together with the 
equipment, instruments, tools, and supplies 
needed in handling, applying and testing 
them. ORGANIC FINISHING is aimed at 
those who make the final selection and pur- 
chase of finishing materials and equipment— 
Finishing Superintendents, Finishing Fore- 
men, Finishing Engineers and Chemists, 
Purchasing Agents. 

Editorial content of ORGANIC FIN- 
ISHING is authoritative, useful, and 
fundamentally technical. 

Here is a sworn statement of the circula- 
tion, breakdown geographically and trade 
distribution. 

Write now for full advertising facts on 
ORGANIC FINISHING. 


% ONE Companies — Purchasing Agents — General 
Managers — Officers — Directors 

%*%& TWO Chemists — Chemical Engineers — Engineers 
— Technicians 

3 THREE Works, Factory, Production, Quality Control 
& Development Managers—Superintendents 
& Supervisors 

% FOUR Finishing Control, Finishing Superinten- 
dents & Foremen 


*% FIVE Suppliers — Advertising Agents — Repre- 
sentatives — Libraries — Colleges — Uni- 
versities 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 








Gross Tons 
©°1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1929 
United States 71,334,670 80.037,116 79,318,314 76,813,429 73,963,624 60,518,419 47,672,195 28,693,000 51,526,000° 56,433,000 
Canada 2,750,000 3,024,410 2,701,313 2,786,929 2,411,887 1,985,000 1,300,000 1,156,000 1,352,000 1.391.000 
Great Britain 12,300,000 12,142,200 13,031,000 12,941,700 12,312,200 12,975,300 13,221,300 10,398,000 12,984,000 9,636,000 
France 1,500,000 1,275,000 2,325,000 2,160,000 2,350,000 3,290,000 7,735,000 6,087,000 7,793,000 9,544,000 
Belgium 700.000 575,000 1,600,000 1,430,000 1,550,000 1,800,000 3,000,000 2,248,000 3,801,000 4,066,000 
Luxemburg ee gah”  caeinuas 1,800,000 1,414,000 2,470,000 2,659,000 
Italy aera DEM. gacceeee ‘snniduade Shane 2,350,000 2,286,000 2,054,000 2,109,000 
Spain 650,000 650,000 tel, i ea ee 500,000 465,000 100,000 985,000 
Sweden 1,250,000 tee +, ele ae a sa a “F- se 1,100,000 963,000 1,088,000 683,000 
Germany® 20,500,000 20,800,000 19,000,000 17,500,000 22,922,000 19,531,000 15,986,000 
Sn) ‘’esaGauus nanan samedi go ua a ee Bip ones 640,000 622,000 
Re os ees ee 3 1,250,000 1,733,000 2,281,000 2,103,000 
Poland Due to war condi- 1,600,000 1,517,000 1,420,000 1,355,000 
Hungary tions figures for 750,000 638,000 654,000 505,000 
Russia 15,000,000 many countries for 18,500,000 18,150,000 17,493,000 4,828,000 
Japant 1940 and subse- 6,300,000 6,000,000 5,718,000 2,249,000 
India 1.000.000 quent years are not 1,000,000 966,000 895,000 75,000 
Australia 1,200,000 available. 1,200,000 1,151,000 1,074,000 460,000 
Miscellaneous 750 000 900,000 900,000 900,000 400,000 








World total 


* Includes Austrian production from January, 


134,983,000 107,687,000 133,774,000 118,763,000 


1938. + Includes Manchuria and Korea. 


°° Estimated. 








Copper & Brass Research Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Crucible Manufacturers 
West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland. 

Foundry Supply Mfrs. Assn., 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 33 Pub- 
lic Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Malleable Founders Society, Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

Metal Fabricators Institute, 176 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 

Metal Lath Mfrs. Assn., Engineers 


Assn., 90 


Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 

National Assn. of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, 1845 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 

National Metal Trades Assn., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Steel Export Assn. of America, 30 
Church St., New York. 

Steel Founders Society of America, 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, 
New York. 

Wire Assn., 300 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946. ] 


Aluminum and Magnesium, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York 1. Published by Atlas Pub. 
Co Est. 1944 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 


lished 25th pre Forms close 15th 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times | Page \% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 95.00 55.00 
1°? 140.00 80.00 50.00 


Standard color, $35 


American Foundryman, 222 W. Adams 
Chicago 6. Published by American Foun- 
drymen's Ass'n Est. 1938. Subscription 
$4. Trim size, 84x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
S312. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $195.00 $115.00 $ 95.00 
6 165.00 95.00 85.00 
12 150.00 85.00 80.00 


Standard red, orange, green, blue, brown, 
$50: bleed, $20 





@ @ 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y¥ Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. For executives in charge of pro- 
duction, management and plant operation 
in the metal-working industry and the 
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metal working depts. of other industries. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 23 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,608; (gross), 
28,407. Mfrs. of equipment and ma- 
chinery, 12,550; processing plants and 
parts mfrs., 5,242; railways, mines, 
2.449; metal producers, 723: Govt., 1,290: 
dist., dealers and exporters, 803: engi- 
2,410. Rates per 


neers, 769: others, 


page Less than pages, $350; 3 pages, 
$325; 6 pages, $305; 13 pages, $280; 26 
pages, $240; pages, $210. Standard 


yellow, orange, red, blue and green, $65; 
bleed, $35 
For additional data see insert between 


pages {00-401 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 7. Est. 1882. Published by American 
Metal Market Co Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 17%x22% Type page, 15% x 
20%. Published every business day ex- 
cept Monday. Forms close day preceding. 
Agency discount 15%. Cash discount, 
3% on payments 1 year in advance. 
Circulation, March, 1946, 6,942; (gross), 
7,428. tates—1 inch, $2.00; 250 inches, 
$1.85: 500 inches, $1.75; 1,000 inches, 
$1.55 





a 


Sworn statement shows’ circulation of 
8,283 as of Sept. 30, 1946, 
For additional data see page 394 





A. S. M. EB. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


@ @ 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 108 Smith- 
field St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Steel Publications, Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. N.1L.A.A. statement on request. Cash 
discount, ™%™ of 1%. Circulation, 2,640; 
(gross), 3,312. Companies, executives 
788: foremen, 213; chemists, 216; general 
supts. and mers., 170; dept. supts, and 
master mechanics, 420; chief and dept. 
engineers, 432; others, 371. Rates 








Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 115.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, $35: bleed, 10%. 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St 
Phillipsburg, N. J. Published by Com- 
pressed Air Magazine Co. Est. 1896. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 10th. Discounts 
none. Circulation, April, 1946, 26,276; 
(zross), 27,475. Mining, 5,335; mfg., 8,892 
railroads, 1,811; contractors, 1,812; 
utilities, others, 7,446 


1,793; 


power, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$210.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 110.00 65.00 
12 195.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Corrosion and Material Protection, 113! 





Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Pub- 


lished by Corrosion Pub. Co. Est. 1945 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typ 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms clos¢ 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
7,500. Rates—1 page, $140; 4 pages, $120 
12 pages, $100. Color, $50. 





Daily Metal Reporter, 133 W. 2ist St 
New York 11. Est. 1911. Published by) 
Atlas Pub. Co. Subscription, $12. Trin 
size, 10%4x14%. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub 
lished daily except Sunday, Monday an 
holidays. Forms close noon. Agency dis 


counts, 10-2. Circulation, 3,662. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 

1 $ 76.00 $ 39.00 $ 20.00 
63 41.27 23.42 13.34 
250 28.00 14.70 7.90 
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pany’s ‘buying team’”’. 


Distinguished TOOLING AND PRODUCTION JOURNAL 


Every copy of the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL which we, the publisher, 
affirm to you, the advertiser, as having potential prospect and sales 
value, is mailed to a titled operating executive or department head 
whose certification justifies his inclusion as a member of his com- 
This is — 
INFLUENCE —an exclusive feature of HUEBNER PUBLICATIONS. 


the CYCLE OF BUYING 














TDJ SELLS THESE PRODUCTS 


TOOL AND PRODUCTION MACHINERY — lathes, mill- 
ing machines, mechanical and hydr 
bering mills, broaching machines, ~ 
grinders, jig borers. sawing and filth 
tapping machines, shapers, special eunehinery, etc. 

EXPENDABLE TOOLS — drills, cutters, end mills, ream- 
ers, taps, abrasives, hand teols, blades, bits, punches, 
etc. 

MATERIALS steels: tool & die, carbon, high speed, 
regents alloy, staintess, in strip, plate, cast. formed 

+ brass, copper, ry 
glastion, etc. 

MEASURING AND INSPECTION INSTRUMENTS —cali- 
pers, micrometers. gage blocks, comparators, indica- 
ters, checking devices, hardness testers, etc 

METALWORKING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES —fur- 
maces, ovens, marking equipment, die makers supplies, 
die sets, toggle clamps, cylinders, bolts, screws, pins, 
washers, chucks, benches, bins, blowers, demagnet- 
izers, diamond powders, lapping compoun coolants, 
plates, pumps, shafts, springs, stamps, tables, trucks, 
blocks, vises, welding equipment and sueeme. dust 
collectors, jig and fixture components, 

eegeems, TOOLING. stamping, forming and drawing 
dies, wire dies, carbide tools and dies, jigs and fixtures, 
production and inspection gages and gaging fixtures, 








etc. 
CONTRACT SERVICES die castings anne other pressure 
molded parts: stamped, drawn, for and forged 


parts; screw machine — KF, etc. 


* Detailed analysis available or 

















The manufacture of the articles of pro 
duction invariably calls for three 
product design, tooling, production. 


steps 


Given product design, tooling takes the 
spotlight and in the last analysis really holds 
it throughout production because production 
is the use of tools—machine tools with their 
standard and special jigs, fixtures, small tools 
and their accessories ; diecasting machines and 
their dies; stamping, forming and forging 
presses and press brakes with their custom- 
built dies. 


Broad in scope, TOOL & DIE JOURNAL is 
read in every segment of the metalworking 
industry It's the industry's bible on the 
design, manufacture and use of tooling in 
production Every issue with its high con 
tent of new, genuinely usable “tell-how”’ 
articles is read, studied, clipped, filed or 
routed to assistants by operating executives 
and engineers. Its handy textbook size makes 
TDJ easy to use—easy to bookcase-file for 
frequent editorial and buying reference. A 
constant source of tooling and production in 
formation, TOOL & DIE JOURNAL is the 
only publication with complete nation-wide 
coverage of the Contract Tool & Die Industry 





as well as these vital facilities within manu- 
facturing plants. 

Increased sales have demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of hundreds of adver- 
tisers, the effectiveness of TDJ’S broad 
buying circulation maintained by _ the 
CBI formula throughout the significant 
metalworking plants of the nation. 


Editorially, through the years TDJ has 
maintained its established policy of giving 
its carefully selected CBI readership of in- 
dustry’s operating men the technical articles 
and operational material they crave—timely 
usable data on “‘what’s new, what’s available 
and what will it accomplish in my plant.” 


TDJ IS READ BY THESE MEN* 
Presidents, Owners, Porgnene, | yice Cueetente in 
charge of Producti General M 8,583 


Works, Factory or Plant Managers aeaeant Super 
intendents, Plant Sepastetendentn. Shop onl 














intendents, Plant Supervisors 3,053 
Chief Engi s, Master Mechani 1,956 
Tool Superintendents, Tool &'Die Foremen, Tool 

& Die Engineers 2,372 


Purchasing Agents, Secretaries, Treasurers, Buyers 1,899 
Ptgat or Equipment Engineers; Methods. Process 








Pr or 
or Time Study Engineers, oe Engineer- 








ing Departments 1,182 
Producti Lal %, Prod ‘ Superintend- 

ents 569 
General Foremen, Machine Shop F » Main- 

tenance Foremen, Shop Foremen, Production 

Foremen, Foremen Machinery 332 


Chief Tool Designers,” Product’ Designers,” con. 
sulting Engineers, Research, Engineers, [Ch 
Tool 769 
Total Verified’ CBI Circulation 271,065 


Paid"Subscriptions ($3.00 per year saaesgrtet 
and Corporation Libraries, Government Off 
sndteidueate not certified as having direct — 
ing influence advertisers and agencies. 
Total neon CBI circulation 965 


* Detailed breakdowns available on request 











Every name on TOOL & DIE JOURNAL’S 
CBI circulation is verified as to buying 
authority or influence. CBI-—Cycle of Buy 
ing Influence—is our formula for such circu 
lation control. This means that we analyze, 


select and verify the important buying 
executives and department heads in each 
plant in the metalworking industry. Each 


individual comprising our CBI list receives a 
copy of TDJ for his own personal use. A 
current reader survey discloses 6.5 readers per 
copy. In the smaller plants, we send individual 
opies of TOOL & DIE JOURNAL addressed by 














TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 


2460 Fairmount Boulevard 


A Huebner Publication 


CHICAGO 2 


CLEVELAND 6 
24 

DETROIT 2 

PASADENA 1 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


NEW Se. AND 


123 W. Madison St., 


60 Fairmount Bivd., 


Regional Offices 


314 Stephenson Bidg., TRinity 1-0790 


35 S. Raymond Ave., RYan 1-6510 


name and title to the presidents, owners and 
general managers. Here the “‘buying team” 
may be composed of only one or two men and 
TOOL & DIE JOURNAL is read by these de- 
cision men In larger plants, however, the 
Cycle of Buying Influence is much broader. 
Here you must reach many key men—men in 
administrative and management, purchasing, 
production, tooling, engineering, planning and 
development. CBI circulation is assurance 
that your message reaches all of the “‘buying 
team” in every significant metalworking plant, 
both the large and the small. 


p———TDJ REACHES THESE INDUSTRIES * ——— 






































RAndolph 1843 


FA 4040 


Circulation 
Agricultural nd i t t $21 
Automotive and aiveratt parts and accessories 2963 
Automobiles and other motor driven vehicles 2376 
Boilers, condensers and tanks 4 
Contract die casting 326 
Contract st in 
Contract tool & d 2514 
Drop forgings 279 
lectric machinery ane apparatus 1344 
Engines and other prime movers 478 
Food and chemical machinery 238 
Home and 1150 
ine parts and unit mecha: 871 
Machinery; metalworking, — rubber, cera- 
mics & glass workin ° 291 
Machinery; | prin inting, paper. ar “are 
dredging 674 
Materials: "ferrous. Mon-ferrous 705 
Meta 3755 
Plastics, rubber, ceramic and glass products 1905 
Portable and small tools 703 
Precision ek Se, 742 
Pumps, co’ » blowers, fans 507 
Railroad tr ior at nner maneet y a maintenance 237 
Screw machine products 723 
Shipbuilding industry 176 
* More detailed breakdown available on request 
An outstanding result producer, TOOL & 


DIE JOURNAL, in one year (1945) received 
from readers 24,006 product inquiries—direct 
buyer-reader requests for more information 
about capital and expendable tools, tool- 
making and production equipment, materials 
and supplies described in TDJ and used in 
metalworking. Surveys indicate that again 
as many or more inquiries went direct to 
the manufacturers concerned — evidence of 
TOOL & DIE JOURNAL'S amazing pulling 
power. 


Your advertisement in TOOL & DIE JOUR- 
NAL will mean more sales per advertising 
dollar. Please contact our Regional Repre- 
sentatives or write us for more details of 
TDJ’S sales-making power. 





L. B. Hammond 
e. .. Ellington 


Ray L. Huebner 
R. F. Pickrell 
M. D. Pugh 


Herman T. Pier ik 
3, GAspee 5275 





NEW YORK 17 





Sq., Pr 


415 Lexington Ave... MUrray Hill 2-1647 


H. Thayer Heaton 
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Die Casting, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 


13, O. Published by Technical Pub. Co. 
Est. 1943. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist week. Forms 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 


lation, Feb., 1946, 10,760; (gross), 11,836. 
Officers, 2,778: engineers; 1,557; mers. 
and supts,, 880; methods and process, 
771; purchasing, 1,294; others, 4,049. 

National rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $290.00 $260.00 $135.00 
6 275.00 220.00 115.00 
12 260.00 210.00 105.00 
bleed, 


Standard red, blue, yellow, $50; 
10%. 





Directory of Forging, Stamp and Heat 
Treating Plants, 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh. Published by Steel Publications, 
Inc. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5% x8. 
Published periodically, 


Directory 





of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 


Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Published by 
Steel Pub., Inc. Subscription, $10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published annually. 








BE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING. ) 


Foundry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 


13. Est. 1892. Published by Penton Pub. 
Co. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 








Type page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms 
close list preceding Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 9,525; (gross), 11,089. 


departments, 
manufacturers 


Foundry companies and 
6,867; foundry equipment 





and supply dealers, 1,124; others, 1,714. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
3 220.00 120.00 65.00 
6 200.00 110.00 60.00 
12 180.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard color, $60: bleed, $30 
Industrial Finishing. 
_ (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Industrial Equipment News. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Guidebook Directory for the Metal 


Finishing Industries, 11 W. 42nd St... New 
York 18 Published by Metal Industry 
Pub. Co., In Est 1930 Price, $1.50 
Type page, 4x7. Published June 1. Forms 
close April 15 Agency discounts, 15-1 
Circulation, 10,000 Rates 1 page, $200; 
2 pages $187.50 l, page, $125: A 
page, io 
Standard red, yellow, blue, $60; bleed, 
$15 

a 

CCA 

ewW7"_- 
Industrial Heating, Union Trust Blde.., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Published by National 
Industrial Pub Co Est 1934. Trim 
size, 65%x7-13/16 Type page, 4%x6% 
Published 10th. Forms close 26th. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request Agency discounts, 
0-2 Circulation, March, 1946, 13,875; 
(gross), 14,783. Metal working plants, 
forging, heat treating, 8,716: iron and 
steel plants, 2,827: others, 2,330 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 87.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard red or orange, $15 bleed, $5 


For additional data see "rd cover 


@ 


Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., 
Published by Chilton Co 


@ 


York 17 
Sub- 


New 


Est. 1855. 


scription, $8. Trim size, 84x11\% Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday Forms 
close 10 days preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest 


Circulation 


18,748 Corporations and ! x 
ecutives of corporation ind firms, 14,321; 
executives engineers work managers 
uperintendent aster mechanics 
metallurgists et 1.014 government 
hops, etc., 884; others, 1,015. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $106.00 $ 56.00 
" 175.00 89.00 50.00 
12 ! 00 87.50 44.50 
2 0.00 80.00 42.50 
Standard red, blu green, orange, $60; 


bleed, 
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Brass Mill Production for Three Years 
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Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22. Published by Association 
of Iron & Steel Engineers Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 3rd. N.1.A.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 4.576. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $115.00 $ 85.00 
6 160.00 100.00 70.00 
12 140.00 90.00 65.00 


oF 


bleed, 25% 


Standard red, $55; 





— 
Light Metal Age, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 





6, Ill. Published by Fellom Pubs. Est. 
1943. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Jan., 1946, 6,000; (gross), 


6,200, Fabricators, 5,064; others, 936. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
in 175.00 100.00 58.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


blee d, 


Standard red, blue, $50; 15%. 





Machine Design. 
See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 





CCA 


Machine Tool Blue Book, 542 

St., Chicago 5. Published by Hitchcock 

Pub. Co Est. 1905. Trim size, 5%4x7%. 

Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 

close 10th. N.1LA.A. statement on request. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Nov., 1945, 


S. Dearborn 


30,7213; (gross), 


31,133. Companies, executives, 15,184; 
mechanical, 8,074; machine tool mfrs., 
3,160; shopmen, 2,697; purchasing officials, 
1,946; others, 1,090 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
St indard red or blue, $35; ble ed, $15. 
For additional data see page 397. 


Machine Tool News, 115 Worth St., New 
York. Type page, 9%x15%. Published list 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,500. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 80.00 40.00 
12 150.00 75.00 37.50 
Machinery, 148 Lafayette St.. New York 
13. Est. 1894. Published by the Indus- 


trial Press. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 


8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 

Forms close 10th. N.1LA.A,. statement on 

request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 18,124; (gross), 21,514. 


Mfrs. of equipment and machinery, 9,204 
processing and parts, 3,427; railroads 
mines, etc., 956; metal producers, 150 
gzovt., 1,322: distributors, dealers and ex 
porters, 578; engineers, 658; others, 2,006 

Rates than 1% pages, $340; 1% 
pages, $320: 3 pages, $305; 6 pages, $290 
12 pages, $270; 18 pages, $255; 24 pages 


$240 


Less 


For additional data see page 409. 








MacRae’s Blue Book. 





(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Manufacturers’ Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


@ 


Materials & Methods (formerly Metals 
ind Alloys), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


Published by Reinhold Pub. Corp. Est 
1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 10th prec N.LA.A. state 


ment on request Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, 16,319; (gross), 18,386. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products 
equipment and machinery, 7,312; process- 
ing and parts, 1,549; transportatior 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 





services, 924; metal producers, 1,783; 





govt., 1,273; engineers, 578; trade assns., 
‘ollegwes, libraries, 709; others, 

Rates—1l1 page, $300; 6 pages 12 
mages, $250; 24 pages, $23' 2 12 
times, $195; % page, 12 t es ’ 
age, 12 times, S100 12 
times, $65. 

Standard red, yellow blue green $60 
eed, $35 

For additional data see page 4' 


Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Met! 


Mechanical Engineering. 
I FACTURING IN STRIES 


@® ABP 


Metal Finishing, 11 W i2nd St., New 
York 18, N. ¥ Est. 190 Published by 
| Industr Pub. | Sul ription, 33 


Ir ize 8S4xl1l I ‘ ore Tx 


G.O70; ! 6.535. Mat 
, I 
iy’ 
+? ) 
in oo 
d, y ow, $4 bleed, $15. 


Metal Industries Catalog, i2nd , 
I i \ } d 


(Sworn), 15,00. 


Metal Progress, E i Ave., Cleve- 


20,4790); 


Metal Statistics, vy Yor 





— 
CCA, 
Metal-Working Equipment, I ! 1 St 
} kk ’ P Sut Pul 
{ i Standard 
v4 *h 
L.GoGg: 
, Page 
3 00 
r | 7 on 
] 100.0f f ) 
‘ ) na ‘ 3 4 iT Sof 


The Metals Review, 7301 Euclid Ave 
é na } ‘ hb ’ Ta 


I 


S $ crim 

(.x16%. Adv. u ) page 

Put 1ed 15tl I close tl 

ency lis< ints Cire itior 
Sworn), 22,466. Rate 


Times 1/9 Unit 2/9 Unit 


l $ 80.00 $156.00 
6 77.00 150.00 
12 75.00 146.00 


Metals Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18 Published by American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
8 times per year Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,047. 
Rates 1 page, $100. 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


—_—- Qpy’ 
ay am 


Mill & Factory, 205 E 42nd St., New 
York 17 Published by Conover-Mast 








Corp Est 192% rrin size 8 4x11 56 
Type page, 7xl( Bleed page and insert 
Size 8s xl . Published Ist Forms 
close 5t N.LA.A. statement on request 
‘ discounts 15-( Circulatior 
(gross), 34,784. Plant perating 
er 2.286; distributors and salesmen, 
ye I 1,635 Rate } l 
I Zz >4 ft page S 16 f l 
1 .s § page > , Ss 
$34 2 1 
~ j 60 dard P oY 
Mill Supplies. 
See IN STRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Mining and Metallurgy. 


se M METAL MINING 


Al, A 


Modern Industrial Press, Windsor Manor 


I O. Bo f I? irgh Published 
Andreser I Est 1939 Subscrip 
tio! $2.50. Trir Zz x13. Type page, 
§% x11 Published 15th Forms close 
t \ ncy liscounts, 15-2 Circu- 
r i 5 Rate - 
‘ I ‘ ] ‘ l Page 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main § Cc 


Modern Metals, ! I I e St Cc 


( | t 144 ( 1 i 
‘ I re I Pu 
I I l [ Agency 
l { I ] t (Sworn), 
S.000), 
| , 1 
) 


Monthly Review of the American Electro- 


platers’ Society, 471 \ td Jenk 
town, P Pul hed by Ar Electr 
plater socit » i Est. 191 Subscrij 
n : . pe page tlext' Published 
( (Sworn), 4,720, HK 
Time Page % Page % Page 


Organic Finishing, 1 W i2nd St New 
York 18 Published by Metal Industry 


blishing ¢ 


‘ul 0., In Est 1939 Trim 
ize “x7 Type page, 4%x6% Pub- 
hed Ist or! close 20th. Agency 
discount l ] Circulation (Sworn), 
10,000. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 24.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 
Standard red, blus vellow > bleed 
} tional data see page 411 


Product Engineering. 


See DESIGN ENGINEERING 
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Production Engineering & Management, 


2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Published by Bramson Pub. Co. Est. 1935. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Feb., 1946, 20,422; 
(gross), 20,935. Owners, officials, 4,161; 
mfg. execs., 9,261; eng. execs., 4,713; de- 
signers, engineers, 821; tool room fore 

men, 654; others, 812 








Rates l page, $260; page $245 i 
pages $230 12 pages $215 18 pages, 
$900: 36 pages, $180 {8 pages, $175 
Standard red, blue green, yellow $50 
bleed. $30 
Publisher state cir llation now HOO 

Fo additional data see page 407 

———- 
-_-:- 
Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cincin 
nati 2 Published by Gardner Publica 
tion In Est. 1936 Trim size, 54%x7% 
Type page, 4%x6! Pul hed Ist. Forms 
L5th N.LA.A statement on re 
ju t Agel! d unt 15-2 Cir 
M: } 1946, 15,5273 (Cer ) 
Compat and rdministra 1 er 
“ ¢ exe 6940 1 rot} f 
f 7é other 1.306 R 
I é l Page Page % Page 
S150 00 > Vn ni $ 45 00 
000 f { , 00 
= ’ . $ ' 
Furchasing. 

S PURCHASING 
Resale, 542 S. Dearborn St., Cl o 
Pu en ' Hitech P Cr Est 

( t rir é gs. Type 
l I d I For Ose 
\ cy di unt Cir t I 
Pa A P é 
) { ) $ 3 ( 
Zz 0 
g { 25 00 


Screw Machine Engineering, / Exchange 


ter 4 } I hed rew 
I + | j ] i! rip 
} t i 
‘ it I 
f 
l ge 14 I 4 Page 
! rd red, blue $40: bleed, $20. 


Southern Machinery & Metals, 7 Third 
t.. N. W Atlanta, Pu ed by I 

H Abernet Pu ( Ir Est 

Sul Trim size, 8% 


ype page, 7x10. Published 10th 
‘ an : 15.9 


\ d nt l 
ry 
Page Page . Page 
$1] 0.0 $ 40.00 
100.f t Of 
0.O¢ 0 2 of 
f Anr Re \ May 
‘ é , time 
l l I 33 
or ¢ Si 
} \ , 
< iard red. $30: } ¢ 


@® 


Steel, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Est 
ib 


S82 Pul hed | Penton Pu or Su 
, tior e ¢ Cri zt 84 xll\y yp 
| Xit Pub! ( Monday ‘orm 
14 da ear N.L.A.A tate 
ent on request Agency discount ] 0 
( ‘ " ! LD 194 12,004; | ) 
16,122. Ir ind t roduct I pst 
I im it rn l l I 4 COY 
mer Lor fab it l rea ent 
105: « su I fo. '; di 
ributors ] I I 14; 
ther | ite 
Time 1 Page % Page \. Page 
] $2 00 $144.0( $ 76.00 
: 2°4.00 120.0 64.00 
65 208.00 112.00 60.00 
5 192.00 104,00 56.00 
Standard red, blue gree! orange $60 
bleed. $20 
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7 pages, $237.50 per page; 4 pages, $215; 
CCA 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150; 16 pages, 
—— $130; % page, $165 

Steel Processing (formerly Heat Treating Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 

& Forging), 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- : 


burgh 30. Published by Steel Publications, 

Inc. Est. 1914. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type @ @ 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close ns 

ist Cash discounts, 5%. N.I.A.A. report Welding Engineer, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
on request. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 4,038; York 18. Published by Welding Engineer 









(gross) 4.587. Companies, mers., execs Pub. Co i division of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
2,344; supts 865 engineers, master lishing Co Est. 1916 Subscription, $3. 
mechanics, 345; chemists, metallurgists, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
05; others, 219. Rates Published 10th. Forms close 20th. N.ILA.A. 
rimes 1 Page % Pag % Page statement on request Agency discounts, 
l $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 15-2. Circulation, 11,275; (gross), 12,136. 
6 1°5.00 75.00 45.00 Industrial plants, 6,53! contract weld- 
1: 115.00 70.00 10.00 ng and job shops, 3,594; equipment 
Standard red. $35: bleed, 10% mfrs., jobbers and salesmen, 895; weld- 
For additional data see page 423 ng and technical schools, libraries and 
tudents, 310; others, 736 tates 
Surplus Record. Times | Page % Page \ Page 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) l $275.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 °35.00 166.67 91.67 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 12 200.00 150.00 83.33 
Industries. Standard red, orange, blue or green, $65; 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES bleed, $35 
_ — — For additional data see insert between 
Sweets Catalog File for Product De- ges 2 
signers. : = 
See DgSsIGN ENGINEERING.) Lacy 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- BL) 
turers. Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 


See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) Sansome St., San Francisco 11. Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
Tool and Die Journal, 2460 Fairmount cription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type 
Bivd., Cleveland 6. Published by Huebner page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 





Publications Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim ! Agency discounts, 15-2 
size, 6%x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- Circulation, 3,396; (gross), 3,958. Mfrs 
ed 15th Forms close 25th Agency dis- of assembled metal products, equipment 
ount 15 Circulation (Swern), 22,050, and machinery 1222; commercial prox 
Rates essing plant 47: others, 770 
rime | Page Pag % Page Rates—Based on space used in one 
l $195.00 $106.00 $ 57.0! yea! Less than 3 pages, $200 per page 
8 1 é P 7 12 e720 ‘ ! £150 12 pag 
1° 160.00 g& i8 HK $1 ‘ 
Standard red I I ie, $45 bleed no (‘olor bleed, $ 
charge - - — 
Tool Engineer, W. Canfield, Detroit Western Metals. 1709 W. 8th St., Los An- 
8, Mic! Pub i by American Society geles 14. Published by Jenkins Publica- 
f 1 Engineer lst. 19 Subscrip tions, Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 84x11. 
30m, ¢ rit e, 84 x11%. Published Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
10t) For < 15th \ger! adi close Oth Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
Cit tion, 17,500. Rate culation, March, 1946, 4,697; (gross), 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 5,047. Airplane mfrs, 100; shipyards, 147; 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 foundri« forge hops, 390; fabricators, 
6 19 0 112.50 62.00 ite tructurers 4°26: metal goods mfrs., 
12 190.00 110.00 60.00 l 14 machinery and part mfrs 125 
Standard red, blu rreen or yellow, $50 meta goods distributors 268 others 
bleed, 10% . l 0 Rate 
rime l Page i Page 1/3 Page 
’ 5 . l $175.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
Waste Trade Journal, 425 W ith St 6 150.00 90 00 er 00 
New York 1. Published by Atl Pub Co., 19 125 a0 75.00 55 00 
Inc Est. 1905 Subscription, $7 ron a a ie enees » wed<orange 
ize, 8%x1l1l% Type page , 7x10 Pub- 4 . eed $40 , 
hed ist Saturd Forms close 20th te 
a <a Wire and Wire Products, 300 Main St., 


4, Plas Ny ‘ P > Stamford, Conn. Published by Quinn- 
- dag + op + Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1926. Official pub- 
ication of the Wire Assn. Subscription, 





v 11.05 $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 

Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 

Welding Encyclopedia, OO W i2d St discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,442. 

New York 18. Published by Welding Ex Rat 

xineer Pub. ¢ Est. 1916. Subscription, Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 

£6 rin ¥ iy xk, Published bi 1 $110.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 

nnially. Next issue, 1947. Agency dis 6 100.00 75.00 45.00 

unt 0-2. Cireulation, guaranteed mini 12 85.00 70.00 40.00 
in Rate 1 page, $265; 2 Color, $35 bleed, $10 


Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide and 
Year Book of the Wire Assn., 300 Main 
St., Stamford, Conn. Published annually 
by Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x8. Published April 1. Forms 
close Feb. 28th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (Swern), 2,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

4 pages, $250; 2 pages, $160. 

Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $35; 
bleed, $10. 


CANADA 


CCAB 
Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 


News, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Put 


Co., Ltd. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size S%4x1ll%\% Type page, 7x10 


Published 5th. Forms close 25th.| Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 
3,919. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 $5.00 25.00 
1° 72.00 5.00 2.50 


Standard red « r blue, $40; bleed, 15¢ 


CCAB 


Canadian Metals and Metallurgical In- 
dustries, 137 Wellington St., W., Toronto 
l, Ont Published by Westman Pub., Ltd 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%4x11% Type page 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Mar., 1945, 32,209. 
Rates 


Times Page Page % Page 
1 $ 85.0 $ 48.00 $ 26.00 
4H 75.00 { 00 "4.00 
12 65.00 28 00 22 00 
Standard red >.” bleed LU 





Frasers Canadian Trade Directory, Uni- 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
Published by Frasers Trade Directories, 
Ltd. Est. 1913. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10 Published 
December. Forms close Nov. 1. Circula- 
tion, March, 1945, 6,170. tates—1 page, 
$140; % page, $80; % page, $50 


CCABE 


Machine Production and Canadian Mill 
Supply, 341 Church St., Toronto 2, Ont., 


Canada Published by Monetery Times 
Printing Co., Ltd. Est. 1941. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 4%x 
61« Published list Forms close 10th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 
1944, 4,751. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.75 

Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 15%. 
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Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 





Numerical strength of motion pic- 
ture theaters changed little during the 
war because of restrictions on building 
and the number was placed at 16,951 on 
Jan. 1, 1946, by Better Theatres. While 
70 per cent are in towns of less than 
50,000, the bulk of exhibition revenue 
comes from 30 per cent of the theaters 
in cities of 50,000 and more, which have 
16 per cent of the seating capacity. 

Motion picture theaters have a seat- 
ing capacity of 10,451,000, one seat for 
every 12% persons in the U. S. Average 
seating capacity is 617. The 14 cities 
if more than 500,000 population, how- 
ever, have 40 per cent of the total. 

Attendance at motion picture theaters 
has increased consistently, and in 1945 
reached a weekly average of 98 mil- 
lion, who paid $1,300,000,000, exclusive 
of tax. 


Construction 


The peak year for theater construc- 
on was 1930 when $98 million was 
vent, but this figure will be dwarfed 
the flood of building which will get 
inder way as soon as materials are 
available. The F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion reported that construction con- 
tracts awarded for recreation buildings 
during the first half of 1946 amounted 
to $60 million. This does not provide an 
ndex to the potentialities because the 
CPA _ discouraged all non-dwelling 
uilding. 

Because of the starvation diet of mo- 
tion picture theaters during the war, 
Petter Theatres estimates that $300 

illion is available for modernization. 
Most of the needed products must come 
from manufacturers producing for 
other markets. For instance, theaters 
need 1.5 million yards of carpeting for 
replacement; they offer the air con- 
ditioning industry one of its greatest 
postwar markets; they use decorative 
materials in larger quantities than any 
other type of building. 

A striking characteristic of motion 
picture exhibition is the relatively rapid 
turnover of its plant. Compared with 
commercial, residential and most other 

pes of buildings, the motion picture 
theater has a glamorous but short life. 
For tax purposes, buildings are general- 
ly written off in 30 years. The majority 
of them, however, have a period of use- 
fulness much longer than that. Not so 

e motion picture theater—a 30-year 
old theater structure is ancient. If it 
exists, it almost certainly has been re- 
modeled, probably more than once. 

The reason is that theater operators 
recognize the necessity to provide an 
environment as representative as pos- 
sible of current ideas, styles, interests 
and reactions. In its recreational pur- 
suits, the public is ever seeking “the 
new,” and the theater operator en- 
ceavors to provide it. 

These rapid changes also derive from 





technological developments within the 
industry. Projectors are improved, a 
better method of supplying projection 
light is developed, auditorium seating is 
redesigned to provide greater comfort, 
the old ventilation system must give 
way to air-conditioning, a new sound 
reproducing system must be installed 
to meet studio recording refinements. 

New standards in theatre planning 
(first-row vision, wider spacing of seat- 
ing, adjustment of auditorium forms to 
projection and sound _ reproduction 
characteristics, more efficient illumina- 
tion, different styles in architecture and 
decoration) which are soon adopted in 
other fields and tend to “date” an “old” 
theater—all exert their pressure tow- 
ard change in the motion picture ex- 
hibition plant. 





Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 517 film exchanges in the United 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
census reported that 303 producer ex- 
changes are the more important, their 
average receipts being $696,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 for independents. 

The exchanges had operating ex- 
penses of $33,839,000. They reported 
11,332 employes and a payroll of $21,- 
195,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the total cost of non-theatrical 
films as $10,445,000, almost twice the 
1937 figure. News reels accounted for 
$4,441,000. The remainder was divided 
as follows: 


Advertising: Color-process, $960,730; 
black-and-white, $742,150. 
Educational: Color-process, $117,767; 


black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and: white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000. 


In view of the tremendous expansion 
of advertising films recently, these fig- 
ures are believed to fall far short of 
the 1941 mark. 


Other Amusements 


The 1939 census reported 44,917 
places of amusement, with receipts of 
$998,079,000, compared with $696,012,- 


000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- 
045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate 
theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool 
and bowling, $87,450,000; horse and 
dog tracks. $43,507,000; amusement 
parks, $10,123,000; riding academies, 
$2,875,000; private swimming pools, 
$2,815,000. 


These establishments were operated 
by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
$225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time and 
54,461 part-time employes. 


A further breakdown is as follows: 


Receipts 

No. (000) 

Amusement devices ........ 1,093 $7,314 
Bands and orchestras....... 550 4,946 
Bathing beaches ........... 344 1,994 
oo ee BUTT 247 433 
Billiards and pool........... 12,998 38,631 
Boat, canoe rental ......... 1,382 1,944 

POUT DENTS cccecccscesese 4,646 48,819 
Professional baseball ....... 276 24,940 
Dance halls, studios, acad- 

COREE noneoecnenepectesecen 2,191 14,156 
Domino parlors ........s+e+. 304 544 
PMCS THES TRGB. cc ccccececs 25 784 
Dog race tracks............ 11 2,775 
Horse race tracks.......... 45 40,732 
Other race tFacksS..... cece: 11 194 
Shooting galleries .......... 324 850 
Skating rinks, ice........... 59 1,692 
Skating rinks, roller ....... 1,134 6,550 
Sports and athletic fields... 78 5,845 
Sports promoters .......... 110 3,409 
Other amusements ........ 1,990 70,207 


Associations 


Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 

Assn. of Motor Picture Producers, 
5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Fairs & Ex- 
positions, Brockton, Mass. 

Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

Theatre Equipment and Supply 
Mfrs. Assn., 4356 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24. 

Theatre Equipment Dealers Protec- 
tive Assn., 3238 Olive St., St. Louis 3. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Aquarium, 129 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
7. Published by Innes Pub. Co. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10%. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 25-0. Cir- 
culation, 9,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 44.00 $ 28.60 $ 17.60 
6 42.90 27.88 17.16 
12 41.80 27.17 16.72 
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Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Hoffman Harris, 
Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 3,000. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 1/3 Page 
1 $130.00 $ 85.00 $ 70.00 
6 110.00 70.00 55.00 
12 100.00 65.00 50.00 

Color, $35 
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Better Theatres, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20 Published by Quigley Publish- 
ing Co. a a bound-in section of Motion 
Picture Herald Trim size, 9%4x12! 
Type page, 75/6x10%. Published every 
it) Wee Forn close 17 day prec 
\gency l 13-2 Circulatior 
16,180; (gross). 17,054. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 

6 280.00 140.00 70.00 
13 50.00 125.00 63.00 
Color, $132: bleed, $16.50 

For additional data see page 421 
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Billboard, 25 Opera PIl., Cincinnati 1, O., 


Published by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 
1894 Subscription, $7.50 Trim size, 9% 
x134 Type page, 8%x12\. Published 
Saturday Forms close 9 days prior. 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
419.549; (a1 ) $2,203. Performers and 
showmen, 8,078: operators and jobbers, 
7.642 others, 4,864 Rates, indoor and 
outdoor 1 page, $420 ¢ page, $210; % 
page, $105 merchandise and coin ma- 
chine 1 page, $490; page, $245; % 
page, $122.50 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas 
City 1, Mo Published tn 9 sectional edi- 
tions by Associated Publications. Est. 
1920 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9\%x 
12% Type page 7% x10% Published 
Saturday +r n close Monday. Agency 
discount quipment ad only, 13-2 


Circulation 


"19,906; (gross), 21,303. Rates 
all editions l page $396: 52 pages 
$246.50 % page, $204 % page, $103 
Standard color, $155; bleed, $19 


Business Screen. 


See ADVERTISING.) 
Cinelandia, 
See ExProrRTs AND IMPORTS.) 


Cine Mundial. 


See ExrortTs AND IMPORTS.) 


Dance, 520 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Published by Rudor — Co., Ine. Est. 
1927 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 71/3x9% Published 
LOth Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
ount ] Circulation (Swern), 566,300. 
Rate 
Time 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 ‘ 0) $170.00 S100 
( ) 156.00 90.00 
14 os i 
Educational Screen. 
Equity, 45 W. 47th St., New York 19 


Official Ass'n. Est. 
Type page, 7x 
Forms close 8th 


paper Actors’ Equity 
cription, $1. 
LO% Published 15th 


1913 Subs 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 

rimes l Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
| $75.00 $52 50 $28 00 
6 69.00 47.50 26.00 
12 64.50 45.00 24.50 

The Exhibitor, (5 editions; Philadelphia; 

N y State; Washington, D. C.: New 

England; national), 1225 Vine St., Phila- 


delphia 7, Pa. Published by Jay Emanuel 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
$2 per edition Trim size, 9%x12%. 
rype page, 74%x1l0% Published Wednes- 


day Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-0 Circulation, 6,178; (gross), 
9,126. Theatrical exhibition, 4,681; others, 
615 Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $210.00 $113.00 $ 58.00 
| 00.00 107.00 55.00 
a 190.00 102.00 62.00 
180.00 97.00 49.00 
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Fame, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N. Y¥. Published by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 
1933 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 
13%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
Jan. 1 Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2, e xcept on film advertising. 
Circulation, 7,500. tates—1 page, $220; 
% page, $121. 

Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Wid's Films & Film Folk, 
Inc Est. 1915. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 9%x12% Type page, 8x10. Pub- 
lished every business day. Forms close 


day preceding. Agency discounts, for 
non-film advertising, 13-2 Circulation, 
5.003. tates— 
Times 1 Page % yy % Page 
1 $242.00 $13 $72.50 
13 231.00 132 00 69.00 
°¢ 220.00 126.50 66.00 
52 209.00 121.00 63.00 
Bleed, $8.25. 
Pilm World, 6060 Sunset Blvd. , Holly- 
wood 28, Cal. Published by Ver Halen 
Publications Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th preceding Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 $160.00 $ 75.00 
12 150.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 15°* 


Lumber ‘Ex- 


Greater Amusements, 802 


change, Minneapolis, 1. Published by 
Amu: ements Pub. Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2 Type page, 7 5/16x10%. 


Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 





day. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 41.25 $ 22.50 
13 71.25 39.19 21.37 
26 67.50 37.12 20.25 
52 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Color, $30. 
Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Bilvd., 
Hollywood 28. Published by W. R. Wilk- 
erson. Est. 1930. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 94x12. Type page, 8%x 
11 Published Monday through Friday. 
Forms ‘close 2:00 p. m. day preceding 
Agency discounts, 13-2 Circulation, 
5.972 Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $7.50. 
Independent Film Journal, Hote! Astor, 
New York. Published by ITOA Indepen- 


dent, Im Est. 1937 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page 7%x10% 
Published every other Sat. "Forms 


close 


Mon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 7.200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
| 145.00 R500 657.50 
m0 R000 55.00 
> dard color >t bleed, $10 
International Motion Picture Almanac, 


1270 6th Ave., New York 20. Published 
by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
cription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
5x8 Published Aug. 1. Forms close 
May 10 Agency discounts, 13-2; except 
on film adv. Circulation, 7,500. Rates— 
l page, $220; ly _page, $121 
International Projectionist, 19 W. 44th 
New York 18. Published by Interna- 
tional Projectionist Pub. Co. Ine Est. 
1931 Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 
84x11! Type page, 74x10. Published 
th Forms lose 7th, Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation, (Swern), 7,319. 
Rates 
Page % Page % Page 
> 50 $104.50 $ 60.50 
" Su OO 


93.50 55.00 


332 S. Michigan 
Published by Asso- 
Est. 1932. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 94%x12%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published every fourth week 
1s a section of “Boxoffice.” Forms close 
12 days preceding dates of issue. Agency 


The Modern Theatre, 
Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
ciated Publications, 


discounts, 3-2. Circulation, 19,906; 

(zross), 21,303. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
l $330.00 $173.80 $115.50 
8 297.00 156.20 103.40 
13 275.00 140.80 93.50 

Standard color, $155 bleed, $19. 


For additional data see page 418. 


Motion Picture Daily, Rockefeller Center 


New York, 20, N. Y. Published by Quig- 
ley Pub. Co., Ince. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page 
8144x10%. Published daily except Satur- 
days and Sundays. Forms close day pre- 
vious. Agency discount, 13-2, except 
on film adv Circulation, 5,028. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 

1 $265.00 $140.00 $. 75.00 
13 25 500 135.00 72.50 
26 245.00 130.00 70.00 
52 235 00 125.00 67.50 


$75; 


bleed, $9.25. 


Standard color, 





Motion Picture Herald, 270 6th Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. Published by Quig- 
ley Publishing Company. Est. 1945. Sub 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 75/16x10 2/3. Published Saturday 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2, except on film adv. Circula- 


tion, 16,180; (gross), 17,054. Exhibitor 
11,990; distributors, 1,322; producers, 870 
equipment, 313; others, 2,071 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $420.00 $217.50 $115.00 
13 410.00 212.50 112.50 
26 400.00 207.50 110.00 
52 390.00 202.50 107.50 
Color, $150; bleed, $18.50 
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Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, 


New York 18. Published by Showmen’s 
Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 94%x12%. Type 
page, 75/6x10 2/3. Published Friday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,859; (gross) 
9,284. Exhibitors, 7,912; distributors, 502 
others, 488. Rates 
Times 1 Page eo Page % Page 
1 $ non .s ‘) = 68 fi 
13 240.00 toe 00 65.00 
°6 230.00 115.00 62.01 
52 990) 00 110.00 59.01 
Color, $100: yleed $10 
Sports Management, 850 Euclid Ave 
veland 14, O. Published by Clevington 
P ubs., Ine. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation, 5,000 Rate s 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 S$ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 125.00 68.00 sR a0 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 


Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
nual, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 193: 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published June 
Forms close May 1. Agency discount 
10-2. Rates—1l page, $150; % page, $90 
4 page, $55. 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $20. 





Theatre Catalog, 1225 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia 7. Published by Jay Emanuel 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size 
94x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished Dec. Forms close Oct. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,500. Rates 
~ 1 page, $300; 3 pages, $250; 6 page 


S220 


Standard color, $100. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York 19 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Trim size 
11x16. Type page, 10x15. Publishe« 
Wednesday. Forms close Tuesday. Agen 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates—10,000 lines 
64c; 20,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 60c. 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY, AMUSEMENTS 





Selling to the Theatres of the 
Motion Picture Industry 





THE POST-WAR MARKET 


Normally before the war, the mo- 
tion picture theatres of the United 
States annually spent 50 million dol- 
lars for equipment replacements and 
operating supplies, and an average 
of 34 millions a year on new construction, 
plus four millions more to equip the new 
theatres, a total of nearly 90 millions, 
which came out of an annual gross cash 
ncome of about a billion dollars. 


The war halted most of these expendi- 
tures. They amounted only to about 36 
millions a year, while theatre income rose 
almost 300 millions above the prewar 
iverage. 


Thus at the war’s end this market was 
estimated at 300 million dollars. Because 
of the reconversion and manpower prob- 
lems in industry generally, the theatre 
rehabilitation and construction program 
ould begin only slowly. Meanwhile, the 
processes of normal demand have of course 
continued, 


The products that theatres need as fast as 
they can get them embrace some 200 kinds. 
Most of them -must come from manufac- 
tezers producing also for other markets. 
For example, theatres need at least a mil- 
ion and a half yards of carpet for re- 
placement alone; theatres offer the air- 
conditioning industry one of its greatest 
markets; theatres use decorative architec- 
tural materials in larger quantities than 
most other classes of buildings; refresh- 
ment vending is a huge and growing divi- 
sion of the theatre business, 

By far the longest-established medium in 
is market is BETTER THEATRES. Es- 
tablished in 1925, it is published every 
fourth week as a bound-in section of MO- 
TION PICTURE HERALD. BETTER 
THEATRES thus enjoys the authenticated, 
unduplicating paid circulation of the 
\merican Motion Picture’ Industry’s top 
itional paper. 


CIRCULATION 


(he comprehensive circulation of 
MOTION PICTURE HERALD has 
been maintained year after year in a 
manner that makes this publication 
the greatest advertising medium in 
industry. With a net paid circulation 
16,253, the HERALD has more than 
n thousand subscriptions among the 
00 individual theatre operators and the 
0 circuits in the United States alone. 








CQUIPMEMT FEp@PeISMINGS 


PMYLICAL OPE@ATION MAINTENANCE 





Yet these exhibitors and circuit executives 
have to pay from 150% to 400% more for 
the HERALD than for any other paper 
in the field. 

Nevertheless, over 80% of HERALD sub- 
scriptions are sent directly to the publisher, 
with full payment, by mail (latest ABC 
statement shows a renewal rate of over 
78% with 88% of subscriptions by mail). 


This spontaneous industry-wide ex- 
pression of need and preference for 
the HERALD is repeatedly confirmed 
in polls of theatre operators: 


By 20th Century-Fox Film Corpo- 
ration, 1941: HERALD named 
preferred paper by 3 to 2 among 
individual exhibitors, 4 to Il 
among circuit executives polled. 


By New York Times, 1941 (five 
Eastern states comprising Times 
circulation area): HERALD 
named preferred paper by 88.2% 
of all individual exhibitors and 
circuit executives polled. 


By Marketing Research Bureau, 
1946 (covering all circuits in 
U. S.): HERALD named pre- 
ferred paper by 3 to 1 over sec- 
ond paper. 


It is to be noted also that since the 
HERALD is a national paper, there is no 
subscriber duplication all subscribers 
receive identical copies of each issue. 


Quigley Publications 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD: Postal Union Life Building 
ten © HICAGO: 624 South Michigan Avenue 


ae LONDON: No. 4 Golden Square, W. 1 


Other Quigley Publications: MOTION PICTURE DAILY . . . INTERNATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE ALMANAC ... FAME... and the BLUEBOOK, standard projection textbook. 
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CIRCULATIONS 
of the NATIONAL 
TRADE PRESS 


The figures in the following list are 
the audited or stated paid circulations 
available in September, 1946: 


Motion Picture Herald*............. 16,253 
Showmen's Trade Review.......... 8,902 
Motion Picture Daily*........... oso Gea 
Film Daily ....... ST Tee Sr 
Independent Film Journal.......... 4,543 
National Edition, The Exhibitor.... 829 
National Edition, Boxoffice......... 356 


*A Quigley Publication. 


There are also a number of papers 
which do not publish circulation figures, 


and about 18 regional papers. 











has been itself a tool of theatre opera- 
tion for over 20 years. As the art 
of the motion picture developed, its 
theatre became more and more spe- 
cialized, increasingly complex both 
architecturally and mechanically — and 
costlier. BETTER THEATRES was found- 
ed to deal exclusively with this physical 
theatre—its equipment, furnishings, de- 
sign, construction, maintenance, etc. 


Published as a section of MOTION PIC- 
TURE HERALD, it is edited for the 
people who are responsible for physical 
operation—theatre proprietors, circuit ofh- 
cials, heads of circuit maintenance and 
construction departments, circuit district 
and local managers. 


It is the editorial function of BETTER 
THEATRES to give these people reliable 
information and authoritative ideas and 
methods that will help them attain and 
maintain an efficient, effective exhibition 
plant. BETTER THEATRES has a paid 
contributing editor in each basic division 
of the physical theatre—it is the only pub- 
lication of its kind providing its readers 
with such a service. Each of these editors 
is an outstanding, trained specialist in his 
particular subject who also has had many 
years of practical theatre experience, 


This service annually brings requests for 
hundreds of back copies and extra copies 
of the BETTER THEATRES section alone, 
from both individual theatre and circuit 
operators. “Better Theatres is indispens- 
able to circuit operation,” says Sidney 
Meyer, general manager of Wometco 
Theatres. And from a veteran independent 
exhibitor, C. E. Cook of Maryville, Mo.: 
“Better Theatres is a genuine investment 
to theatre owners.” 


Personal Service: The specialists of 
BETTER THEATRES are available to 
readers for free counsel. Hundreds of 
letters are received annually from readers, 
submitting problems in theatre planning, 
equipment operation, law, personnel in- 
struction, etc. These inquiries are an- 
swesed by mail without cost to subscribers. 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
989, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
100,000 and over. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

In Oct., 1945, the Bureau of the 
Census reported 1,917,000 non-school 
state and local employes, divided as fol- 
lows: 


Employes Payroll 
(000) $( Million) 
State aseeosceceseanens iSO 74 
Cities ee Se 875 133.0 
Countile pes seee 316 12.6 
rownshil ee ceces 158 7.8 
Special district TTT TT 858 11.2 
1,917 268.8 


As the result of inability to make 
needed improvements, gross indebted- 
ness of the 397 largest cities—those of 
25,000 population and more—declined 
3.9 per cent to $7,492 million between 
1942 and 1944, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

For the same reason, incurrence of 
new long-term debt fell from $213 mil- 
lion in 1942 to $103 million in 1943 
and dropped to only $88 million in 1944, 
Over 70 per cent of the 397 cities in- 
curred no new long-term debt at all. 


All states, cities and counties had 


1,698,000 non-school employes in Oct., 


1943, divided as follows by functions: 


(VOU) 

Genera admir trative, elections, 

financial, judicial, and legislativ l 
Police : : . ee 161 
Fire ves ; lt 
Streets and highways. ot dh eel Sal 311 
Sanitation and waste removal . ‘4 
Health and hospitals ...... ooo «ES 
Public welfare , seceecee 69 
Development and conservation of 

natural resource : ch ae ces 36 
Correction sees ; 
Unemployment compensation ..... : lo 
Water supply sec eeec { 
Electric light and power ... ' , 28 
Other public-service enterprises ..... 78 


Types of products bought by mu- 
nicipalities and counties vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
plies for street and highway construc- 
tion, water works and sewerage sys- 
tems, fire fighting and prevention, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
ice plants, abattoirs, golf courses, cem- 
eteries, greenhouses, municipal power 


plants, construction and maintenance 
of public buildings. 
Generally speaking, states, munici- 


palities and other governmental units 
have highly organized departments for 
conducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Many of the larger 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
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ments, functioning similarly to those 
of industrial organizations. 

The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters. 

4. To restore health through hospi- 

tals. 
5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 

9. To dispose of waste 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 

Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 

The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 

In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal normal markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and car3. 

Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
$440,000; manufactured foods, 
fuel, $47,000,000; chemi- 
pipe, $70,000,000; 
$10,000,000; ‘tires, 


including 


cells, 
$40,000,000; 
cals, $15,000,000; 
rubber products, 
$4,000,000. 

Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 municipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire, creosoted poles. 


Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 


A survey made by Public Works, cov- 
ering the states of California, Iowa, 
Kansas and New York, and the cities in 
them of more than 5,000 population, 
showed that city and county engineers 
in 80 per cent of the municipalities 
and 72 per cent of the counties were ac- 
tive in influencing purchases of road 
equipment. In addition to such major 
items as trucks, tractors, snowplows 
and concrete mixers, these offices listed 
purchases of such other equipment as 
follows: 


Air compressors 
Bridge flooring 
Chip spreaders 
Gravel conveyors 
Dirt scoops 

Shovel cranes 
Electric welders 
Elevating graders 
liydraulic scrapers 


Sand-gravel spreader 
Drag lines 

Transits and levels 
Pile drivers 

Road mix equipment 
Road mowers 

Road stripers 

Sand blasters 

Patch rollers 
thousand municipalities ow: 
electric power plants or distributior 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional] 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma 
terials. 


Two 


Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $750,000,000 annually. During th« 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
the fire department, the fire chief's 
word is generally supreme authority. 
In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, etc. 

A recent survey conducted by Fire 
Engineering shows that about 70 per 
cent of the apparatus now in service 
is more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in service, with about 60 per 
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COMMON PRODUCTS — The water and sewage works 
fields are so closely affiliated that 9 out of 10 manufac- 
turers sell their products in both fields and often through 
one central purchasing agent. 


READER INTEREST — That the majority of water and sew- 
age men are interested in both fields is proven by an 
“Analysis of Publication Coverage” recently made by 
James O. Peck Co. of New York City.* This study reveals 
that: 48% of the water men and sewage men are inter- 
ested in both fields; 39% are primarily interested in water 
works; 13% are primarily interested in sewage works; 
the majority of our readers are officials, who 

specify and buy in both the water and sewage 

works fields. 


ONE ROAD - 


] n't be misled about the need to use two publications when 
oie ONE reaches BOTH MARKETS. Compare ABC statements, total 
advertising pages, etc.—Then ask us to show the real facts. 
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TWICE $200,000,000 — ‘“‘One Direct Road" is why so many 
manufacturers use WATER & SEWAGE WORKS exclusively. It 
offers manufacturers twice as much for their advertising dollar, 
it covers two $200,000,000 markets. A recent U. S. Public Health 
Survey reveals that $400,000,000 will be spent for water and 
sewage works each year for the next ten years. 


ANNUAL REFERENCE AND DATA ISSUES — WATER 
AND SEWAGE WORKS — This special edition is published 
coincident with the annual meeting of the American Water 
Works Association. It carries catalog-style manufacturers’ 
data, classified indices of products and manufacturers, 
a bibliography of textbooks, monographs, published arti- 
cles, manufacturers’ publications, etc., in addition to nu- 
merous authoritative articles of permanent reader interest. 


MANUAL DE INGENIERIA SANITARIA—This Spanish-lan- 
guage publication is the Latin-American counterpart of the 
annual Reference and Data issue. Reservations for space 
in the 1947 edition now being accepted. Complete infor- 
mation upon request. / 





SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS — What better 
proof of reader interest is there than subscrip- 
ion renewals? Water and Sewage Works is 
79.75% —a 1.19% increase over 1945—a 
substantial gain, considering the high re- A 
newal rate. 


READERS —WATER & SEWAGE WORKS’ edi- 
torial alertness causes men who buy in this 
market — superintendents, managers, engi- 
neers, commissioners, chemists, consulting en- 
gineers, sanitation engineers — to read 
WATER & SEWAGE WORKS from cover to 
cover. 


“Copies available on request. 





e GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
22 West Maple St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


New York * Cleveland * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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cent badly in need of replacement. 


During the war years only 2,100 
pieces of apparatus were installed— 
less than one-third normal deliveries, 
while 5,000 additional pieces have 
reached retirement age. 


Improvements in postwar apparatus 
design and construction will rapidly in- 
crease obsolescence of pre-war types. 
It is estimated that from 1,600 to 2,000 
motor fire fighting trucks will be re- 
quired annually for post war replace- 
ment. 

There are 13,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 


large industrial concerns. 
The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 


to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 


modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 
Rescue and emergency units have 
gained wide acceptance, many fire de- 


partments portable electric 
torches, portable 
electric saws, hydraulic jacks and oxy- 
gen masks, in addition to regulation 
equipment 


carrying 
generators, acetylene 


Sewerage 

The number of new sewage treat- 
ment plants needed is 6,500, while 2,500 
systems must be enlarged, rebuilt or 
repaired, according to Sewage Works 


About 2,600 sewage 
been completed 


many in mili- 


Engi eering. 
treatment plants have 
in the last six years 
tary establishments. 

There are now in service about 6,500 
plants, of which 5,550 are classified as 
adequate. About 59 million persons 
are now served by sewage treatment 
plants and 53 million by plants of 
fully adequate nature. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
urban population is still without sew- 
age treatment facilities, indicating the 
tremendous potential, particularly since 
the great increase in legislation pro- 
hibiting pollution of streams. 

Industrial waste treatment problems 
are as pressing as those involving dis- 
»sosal of domestic sewage, according to 
this authority. 

Water & Works reported 
that loans made by the Federal Works 
Administration from June, 1945, to 
July 1, 1946, indicate that 1,547 pro- 
jects are being planned by 1,198 com- 
munities. About two-thirds are for 
sewage facilities, the value being $250 
million, in addition to $1.5 billion re- 
ported in 1945. The National Housing 
Program will also necessitate vast ex- 
pansion of water and sewer service. 

Other important trends reported by 
Water & Sewage Works are (1) muni- 
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Sewage 


cipal ownership of utilities, (2) com- 
bined management of water and sew- 
age works in one department (both in 
small communities and large munici- 
palities), (3) reducing economic loss 
due to hard water by utilizing water 
softening even in small communities, 
(4) treatment of industrial wastes in 
municipal sewage treatment plants 
with the cost of treatment being borne 
by the industry and (5) general awak- 
ening of interest in sanitation and pub- 
lic health in Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 

State Boards of Health generally are 
tightening up standards in sewage 
treatment, and are issuing orders both 
to municipalities and industries to 
abate the pollution of streams. At one 
sewage works association meeting four 
state sanitary engineers reported that 
when construction now planned is com- 
pleted, 95 per cent of the urban popu- 
lation of these states will be served by 
sewage treatment facilities. 

Federal interest in abatement of 
stream pollution is likewise evident. If 
and when the present bill H.R. 6024 is 
enacted into law, the U.S. Public 
Health Service will control a program 
providing $1,500,000 a year for re- 
search, and $100,000,000 a year for con- 
struction. 

Among innovations in sewage treat- 
ment which may be expected to affect 
new construction and revamping of 
equipment are (1) so-called “package 
plants” for small communities, (2) new 
methods of heating sludge digestion 
units, (3) improved sludge filtration 
systems, (4) new sludge drying and 
incineration systems, (5) expanding 
utilization of sludge gas for driving en- 
gines to produce power and for heating, 
(6) expanding use of sludge for soil 
conditioning and fertilizing, (7) diges- 
tion of ground garbage with sewage 
sludge, (8) disposal of ground garb- 
age to sewers through household grind- 
ers, (9) improved sedimentation tank 
design and (10) increased rates of 
treating sewage by biological processes. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, etc. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 

There are 12,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 33 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours. 

Over 5,300 water works have puri- 
fication systems, serving about 74,- 
000,000 people. However, water supply 


facilities are still behind requirements. 

Water & Sewage Works reports that 
nearly $1 billion worth of construction 
of water facilities is planned or in the 
planning stage. About 800 water treat- 
ment plants are needed, particularly 
in smaller communities. Extensions of 
existing systems will cost $500 million. 
Additions of urgently required water 
softening in many communities will 
swell these figures, as will higher con- 
struction costs, Minimum expenditures 
for water works materials and con- 
struction will be $200 million annually 
for the next decade. 

No radical departure from standard 
procedures is to be expected in water 
works practice, but several innovations 
may find their way into more common 
usage. Already new pump control 
valves, electrical control, electronic con- 
trols, telemetering, radio, intercommun- 
ication systems, etc., bid fair greatly to 
improve pumping and storage practice; 
an electrolytic method of coagulating 
small supplies for color and turbidity 
removal, silicone products for lubrica- 
tion and varnishes; automatic sampling 
for bacterial control; diatomite filters; 
concrete pressure pipe, new welding 
tactics that may find application in 
water pipe; plastics; and improved 
sedimentation baffle and coagulating 
mechanism design all may be expected 
to aid in the continued expansion and 
development of improved water supply. 


Parks and Public Grounds 


Total investment in the country’s 
public park property, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Under unemployment re- 
lief projects, many new parks have 
been added in the past few years. The 
annual expenditure for park equipment 
and maintenance is more than $100,- 
000,000. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Postwar Sales Opportunities in th 

Sewage Works Market. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
indicates types of equipment used in 
the sewage works field and the amounts 
required. Published by Sewage Works 
Engineering. 

Postwar Sales Opportunities in 

Sewage Works Market. 

This brochure outlines with words 
and pictures the extent of the water 
works industry. Published by Water 
Works Engineering. 


Associations 


American Water Works Assn., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 

National Assn. of River and Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York. 

National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston. 

Water and Sewage Works 
Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 


the 


Mfrs 
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Three Distinct, Specialized Markets 
Offer Tremendous Sales Opportunities 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERING— 
devoted exclusively to the water works 
profession—the only “all water works” 
magazine. It has served the water 
supply field since 1877. WATER 
WORKS ENGINEERING reaches 80%, 
of all places over 2,500 population. 
Its A.B.C. circulation among water de- 
partment heads in the communities it 
covers indicates a total population of 
more than sixty million served. The 
Editor is William W. Brush, formerly 
Chief Engineer of New York City's 
water supply, and nationally recog- 
nized authority on water works. 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING is 
far and away the most widely read and 
consulted magazine in the field of 
water supply. 





FIRE ENGINEERING — the journal 


of the fire protection profession. Spe- 


cializing exclusively in fire protection 
and prevention, it has served this field 
for 69 years. FIRE ENGINEERING 
reaches nearly every important fire 
chief and leading industrial fire de- 
partment head in the country. Over 
9,700 net paid (A.B.C.) subscribers 
read and consult FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING. It is edited by Fred Shepperd, 
recognized leader in the profession 
and author of many authoritative and 
widely used textbooks on fire engi- 
neering. Published expressly for the 
fire fighting and fire protection serv- 
ices, FIRE ENGINEERING is on the 
regular advertising schedule of the 
major fire equipment manufacturers. 








SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING— 
the leading magazine of municipal and 
industrial sanitation and wastes dis- 
posal. Its activities are confined ex- 
clusively to the special interests of this 
basic field. Morris M. Cohn, well- 
known sanitary engineering authority, 
is Editor. The A.B.C. circulation of 
SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING is 
principally among superintendents, en- 
gineers, and officials actively engaged 
in the planning, construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of waste disposal 
facilities. The most economical me- 
dium for reaching these key men in 
the sanitation and wastes disposal 
field is SEWAGE WORKS ENGI- 
NEERING. 





ae | QQ CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLISHING Corp. @® 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Also Publishers of ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM MAGAZINE 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave, New 
York 16. Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published 5th Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. N. I. A .A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
16,000; paid, 10,237; controlled, 5,902, Net 


rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $296.00 $165.00 $105.00 
6 232.00 135.00 85.00 


12 200.00 120.00 75.00 
Standard red, $55; standard blue, green, 
orange or yellow, $70; bleed, 15%. 
American Municipalities, 21 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 1911. Published by 
Municipal Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim 


size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 








15-2. Circulation, 8,766; (gross), 9,428. 
Councilmen, 4,010; mayors, city man- 
agers, 820; city clerks, 1,567; fire chiefs, 





558; water works supts., 430; others, 

1,383. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 90.00 50.00 28.00 
12 80.00 44.00 25.00 

Color, $35. 

The Borough Bulletin, Hanover, Pa. 

Est 1917 Subscription, $2.50. Type 

page, 9x12. Published 30th preceding 

except Aug. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 20-0. Circulation, 3,200. Rates 
1 page, $40; % page, $25: % page, $15. 





Minimum order, 3 successive issues. 
Colorado Municipalities, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder. Published by Colorado Munic- 
ipal League. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5% 
x84 Published list. Forms close22nd 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 1,800. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
6 38.00 20.00 11.40 
12 36.00 19.80 10.80 





County Progress, P. O. Box 419, Brown- 


wood, Texas. Published by Associated 
Pubs Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
1,449. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 $2.00 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Color, $15; bleed, 20%. 


Driller, The, 2018 11th Ave., So. Milwau- 














kee, Wis. Published by Excavating En- 
gineer Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Controlled. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 6,950. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 96.00 $ 54.00 $ 30.00 

6 72.00 42.00 24.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.00 
Standard green, $10; bleed, $5. 
Engineering News-Record. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Plorida Municipal Record, Box 1081, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. Published by Munic- 
ipal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/16x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 65th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 

6 180.00 108.00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 
Plorida Public Works, 4103 W. Morse 
Bivd., Winter Park. Published by Orange 
Press. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 

6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
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Illinois Municipal 
Springfield, Il. 


Review, 537 S. 4th St., 
Published by Illinois 





Municipal League, Est. 1922. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
9,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Color, $40. 
Kansas Government J Capital 
Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans. Published 


by The League of Kansas Municipalities. 


Est. 1914. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Ist Monday. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 6,982; 
(gross), 7,282. City govt., 4,875; county, 
976; others, 1,158. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 32.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
“12 90.00 55.00 33.00 


“Including sales service. 
Standard red, 20%. 
MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 
Michigan Municipal Review, 205 S. State 
St.. Ann Arbor. Published by Michigan 


Municipal League. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 








7x10. Published 15th. Agency discounts, 

15-0 Circulation, 4,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 

Color, $24. 


Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minnepolis 14. Published 
by League of Minnesota Municipalities. 


Est. 1916. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 6%x19%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,610. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.06 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave. New 





York 16. Published by American City 
Magazine Corp. Est. 1924. Price, $5. 
Published annually. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%4x8. Agency discounts, 
none. Carries condensed catalog of 250 
leading manufacturers. Circulation 
(Sworn), 16,000. Rates—1l1 page, $275: 2 


pages, $195: 3 pages, $160: 6 pages, $115; 
8 pages, $100; 16 pages, $85. 

Municipal Signal Engineer, & E. 4ist St., 
New York 17. Official publication Inter- 
national Municipal Signal Ass‘n. Publish- 





ed by Public Safety Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan.-Feb. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 2,836. 
Rates— 


Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $135.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
3 127.00 90.00 47.50 
6 115.00 82.50 45.00 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $25; 


bleed, 10%. 


The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mad- 





ison 3, Wis. Published by League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. Est. 1900. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 6,944. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.60 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 





National Municipal Review, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Published by Nat'l Mu- 


nicipal League. Est. 1912. Subscription, 

$5. Type page, 4%x7. Published Ist. 

Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 





6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Nebraska Municipal Review, 310 Conti- 
nental Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Published 


by League of Neb. Municipalities. Est 


1914. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 7x 
10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 20th 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,000, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 31.25 $ 17.50 $ 10.60 

6 28.10 15.00 8.75 
12 26.25 13.75 7.85 





New Jersey Municipalities, 28 W. State 


St., Trenton 9. Published by New Jer- 
sey State League of Municipalities. Est 
1915. Published ist, Oct. to June. Type 
page, 7x10. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
5,539. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 48.00 27.00 
9 75.00 43.00 24.00 





New York State Journal, 190 State St., 
Albany 6. Published by Allen Eddy Pub 
Co., Ine. Est., 1937. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 10%x15. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 9,000. Rates—1 page, $300; column 
(210 lines), $63; flat rate per agate 
line, .30. 

Color, $30. 


Prison World, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub 





Co. for Am. Prison Ass’n. Est. 1939. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th, bi- 
monthly, Feb. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 
4,570. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
3 80.00 42.50 25.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.50 


Color rate, $25. 
Public Management, 1313 E. 60th St., 





Chicago, 37. Published by International 
City Managers’ Ass'n. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,530. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
12 50.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard red, $10. 





Public Safety, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. Published by National Safety 
Council. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 7th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 13,320. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 67.50 
6 100.00 55.00 
12 90.00 50.00 
Standard red, $40. 


1/3 Page 
$ 45.00 
40.00 
36.67 





CCA 
Public Works Magazine, 320 E. 

New York, 17. Published by 
Works Journal Corp. Est. 1896. 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agenc) 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1945, 
10,620; (gross), 11,550. City engineers 
and city managers, 3,588; county, town 
and state engineers, 2,640; water works 
supts., 2,904; city officials, 1,032; contrac- 
tors, 1,033; engineers, 1,599; others, 6( 

Duplicated in classifications, 2,840. Rat« 

same size space in each issue— 


45th St 

Pub! 
Trim 
Pu 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $282.00 $157.00 $ 86.5 
6 217.00 124.50 70.5 
12 203.00 108.50 62.2 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 427. 





Public Works News, 145 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friec- 
man Publications, Inc. Est. 1945. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 11x15%. 8 
page, 10x14. Published every other 
Thurs. Forms close 1 week precedine. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
50,711. tates, based on number of 
inches used within one year—4 to <3 
inches, $15 per inch; 104 to 207 inche 
$11.30; 420 to 919, $10.75; 910 to 1,81), 
$10.10. 


Standard red, $175. 
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MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 





HOW TO GET DOUBLE DUTY Biri 





FROM YOUR ADVERTISING 





IN the six billion dollar public works market you get the surest advertising 


results when you concentrate on its two main groups at the same time with 


the same advertising dollar. 


They are the engineers who design and specify, 


and the responsible operating heads. Both read PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. 


Highways, 


No other magazine specializes in and blankets 
related phases of public work like PUBLIC 
WORKS Magazine. It is edited for the men 
u must sell in the city and county market: 


the yo and technical officials. Most of 


them are ngage —simultaneously or succes- 
vely—in of the chief publie works activi 

ties etn and Highways, Sewerage, Wate1 
rks and Airports, etc. 


. . 
@® Why Engineering Coverage 
those who influence pur- 
ses most in this field are the engineering 
ls. Politica] officials are like a Board of 


Our surveys show 


ectors in a private corporation. They hire 
e others. The technically trained men are like 
ficers of a corporation. They are in charge of 


e work 


® The How-to-do-it Magazine 


Trying to interest laymen and technical men 
th the same material usually results in not 
teresting either. So PUBLIC WORKS Maga- 
ne publishes articles of real value to those 
h technical training or experience. 

They read PUBLIC WORKS because its 
w-to-do-it articles each month help them do 

ter work. Several times a year PUBLIC 
VORKS also brings its readers book-length 
rticles on subjects not adequately covered by 

nt laine. No other magazine provides 

Id with that kind of helpful data. 


@® 50 Years of Know How 


You benefit from PUBLIC WORKS’ 50 
irs participation in the growth of this indus- 
try. Hard surfaced roads, sewage treatment, 
echanized waterworks, airports were unknown 


1896. For 50 years PUBLIC WORKS has 
en aiding their development by publishing 
10w-to-do-it articles. 


® Edited by Experts 


Col. W. A. Hardenbergh and A. Prescott 
Iwell, editors of PUBLIC WORKS, are top- 
! ee veers, able editors and authors. Col. 
rdenbergh wrote articles for Encyclopedia 
ttanica, texts for International Correspond- 
Schools; directed work for several thou- 

1 Army specialists. 


® Advertisers Get Results 


“In many instances 
advertising placed 


Quoting one advertiser: 
ms lume of replies from 


IBL Ic WORKS was ten times as great as 
from other supposedly comparable adver- 
— (Copy of this letter will be sent on 
est.) 


Waterworks, 


" Packaged 7 


Airports, Sewage 


in One Publication 


Another adve rtiser reported PUBLIC 
WORKS’ inquiries “‘cost only one-sixth as much 
as from other magazines” with resulting sales 

oportionately better, too. 


@ Full Audited Coverage 


PUBLIC WORKS is the public works engi 
neers’ vertical magazine. It alone gives you 
complete AUDITED coverage of: 


Every City Engineer; 
Every Water Works Superintendent in towns 


over 4,000 population; 


Every County Engineer in counties of over 
10,000 population; 

Every State Highway Department; 

1,074 Important Public Works Contractors; 
Every Consulting Engineer active in our field. 
Plus City Clerks, Street Superintendents, 


Sewerage Superintendents, etc., to round out 


thorough coverage. 


@ Advance Sales Surveys 


From questionnaires mailed to readers each 
year our editors learn what products are 
needed. This advance information on needs of 
the market is sent to our advertisers. Also 
twice-a-week reports of contemplated work, 
bids wanted, contracts awarded. 


@ Preferred by Readers 


In a recent survey by an unbiased research 
bureau covering a cross section of ail City 
Engineers, County Engineers, Water Works 
Superintendents and Consulting Engineers, 
PUBLIC WORKS was voted the most useful 
magazine editorially. 64% wrote in the name 
of PUBLIC WORKS against 40% for the sec- 
ond magazine and 37% for the third magazine. 
The highest ranking vertical magazine was 
preferred by only 24%. Complete details of this 
survey showing the preferences of all four 
groups mentioned above will be sent without 
obligation, on request. 


@ Make PUBLIC WORKS First 
on Your List of Media 


Compare PUBLIC WORKS’ audited circula 
tion with that of other magazines and compare 
the cost per reader in the occupational groups 
you wish to reach! If you want to reach those 
who specify and buy in the public works field 
for the smallest outlay and avoid losing busi- 
ness through incomplete coverage, PUBLIC 
WORKS should be first on your list of adver- 
tising media. 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


320 EAST 45TH ST., 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


CEA 
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Where BUYERS 


Seek FACTS 


about Your Products 





The Sewerage Manual 
The Water Works Manual 
Highway and Airport Manual 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 


IKE Market Data Book, these three 
Manuals are the standard sources of 
unbiased information. They give latest 


data about equipment and materials in pub- 
lic works. 


Great helps to designers and 
buyers, complete and 
easy to use 


Engineers, superintend- 
ents, contractors and offi- 
cials refer to these man- 
uals to learn what is avail- 
able when deciding what to 
specify or buy. Editorial 
sections are carefully writ- 
ten by the noted authority, 

Prescott Folwell. They tell about every 
type of product a reader can use to solve 
his problem. Reference is easy. Data are 
classified according to what products do 
much like this book classifies publications 
by markets. 





OHS 


Users ready to 
buy something 


246 leading manu fac- 
turers and engineers ad- 
vertise in the manuals. 
Those who use the most 
space are those who base 
their advertising on in- 
quiries that lead to sales 
—not on quantity of in- 

















quiries. 

Your prospects use these Manuals as a 
guide to the selection of needed Equipment 
and Materials. When they refer to a Man- 
ual they are ready to buy something from 
somebody! They know from experience 
they will quickly find the type of product 
they need described in one of the Manuals. 
is there, too, the merits of 


If your ad 
presented at the best 


your products are 
possible time. 


Small appropriation 
does big edvertising 


A small appropriation 
can do big, effective, na- 
tionwide advertising in 
these annuals. One ad 
lasts a whole year. Big 
advertisers benefit just 
as much. Ask for circu- 
lar describing Manual 
you are interested in. Write PUBLIC 
WORKS > 320 East 45th Street, 


New York 17, 
427 











MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 





Purchasing. 


See PURCHASING) 





Roads and Streets. 


See ENGINBSERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


@ 


Sewage Works Engineering and Munici- 





pal Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York 18 Published by Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Pub, Corp. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 8%4x11\% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
10th Agency dis ounts, 15-2 a a ay © 
report on request Cc irculation, 2,359; 
(gro ), 3005. Supt 2 . ewage offi- 
cial 8 supts., chemists and operators, 
648; eng rs, 529; health officers, 109; 
ot ! 14 Rates 
Ti l Page % Page % Page 
] $156.00 $1 11.00 78.00 
6 ] 38 00 119.00 69.00 
12 125.00 106.00 61.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Sewage Works Journal, 325 Illinois Bldg., 
Champaign, Ill Published by Federation 
of Sewage Works Ass’ns. Est. 1928. Sub- 
seription, $5 Trim size, 64x10. Type 
page, 5x8 Published bi-monthly from 
January 15th. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,007. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 360.00 210.00 150.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. 





The Sewerage Manual, formerly 
of Sewage Disposal Equipment and 
Sewer Construction, 320 E. 45th St... New 
York 17. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est 1933 Trim size, 
S4xll\& Type page, 7x10 Published 
Nov 1 Forms close Oct. Ist Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Cireulation, 1945 edition, 
5.278; (gross), 6,140. City engineers, 
2,566; consulting engineers, 1,000; supts. 
sé Ww age treatment and supts. of sewers, 
1,530; others, 182. Rates—% page, $70: 
%, $95: ~1 page, $170; 2 pages, $140; 4 


pages, $115. 
Standard red, $70; bleed, 


Manual 


15%. 





Southern City, 5 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
N. Cc. Published by Southern Municipal 


News Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 0-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
10,100, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 $0.00 45.00 
12 130.00 80.00 40.00 
Standard red, blue, orange, $40; bleed, 
10%. 





Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants. 
(See PowrerR PLANTS) 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 





Vir 
Richmond, 


Review, P. O. Box 100, 
Va. Published by Review 
Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 
10,867. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 
6 130.00 70.00 
12 120.00 
Standard orange, 
bleed, $50 


Munici 


1/3 Page 
$ 65.00 
55.00 
50.00 
blue, $75; 


red, green, 


CCA 
eed 


Western City, 458 S. Spring St., Los An- 
geles 13 Published by League of Calif. 
Cities. Est. 1924. Trim size, 9%x12\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.1.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, May. 1946, GS57: (gross), 7,175. 
Mayors, city managers and city officials, 
4,350: engineers and supts., 1,396; fire 
and police chiefs, 420; others, 762. 
Rates 
Times 
1 


428 


% Page % Page 
98.00 $ 51.00 


1 Page 


$170.00 $ 


6 150.00 88.00 47.00 
12 130.00 78.00 42.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND 
WATER WORKS 





@ 


Pire Engineering, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Published by Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 


Forms close 25th. 





7x10. Published 15th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,746. 

(cross), 10.511. Municipal fire depts. and 

officials, 7,116; industrial fire dept. 

heads, 352 mfrs., 584; fire prevention 

engineers, 296; others, 1,329. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $200.00 $175.00 $100.00 
6 180.00 150.00 88.00 
12 169.00 135.00 79.00 

Standard red, $40; bleed, 15% 

Firemen, formerly Volunteer Fireman, 


Boston 10, Mass. 


60 Batterymarch S8St., : 
Protection Ass'n. 


Published by Nat'l Fire ; 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1 in groups of 
10 ($10 minimum). Trim size, 8%x1l1% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 


ing. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

0-2. Circulation (Swern), 23,064. Rates— 

Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $165.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
6 150.00 110.00 80.00 
12 125.00 90.00 65.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 





32. Published by 


rida Fireman, Miami 
— = Est. 1933. 


Florida State Firemen’s Assn. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 4x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 2,250. Rates—$1 per 
column inch. 





Journal of American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, 500 Fifth Ave, New York 18. 
Published by American Water Works 


Ass’n. Est. 1914. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Publish- 
ed 65th. Forms close 5th preceding. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,348. Water works supts., 
engineers, specialists, 5,326; mfrs. water 
works equipment, 265; others, 721, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 31.00 18.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 15%. 





Journal of Maine Water Utilities Assn., 
12 Williams St., Augusta. Published by 
Maine Water Util. Assn. Est. 1925. Trim 





size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Published 

bi-monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discounts, 0-2, Circulation, 520. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
3 28.00 18.00 10.00 
6 25.00 15.00 8.33 

Color, $10. 

Quarterly of the WNat/l Fire Protection 

Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 10. 


Published by Nat’l Fire Protection Ass'n. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%4x7%. Published 
quarterly, Jan. 20. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 11,118. Rates—1l page, 
$150; 4 pages, $125. 


Standard red, $25. 


@ 


Water and Sewage Works, 22 W. Mapl« 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Gillett 


Pub. Co. Est. 1877. Subscription, $2. Trin 
Size, 8%4x11\% Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency; 
discounts, 5-2 Circulation, 6,244: 


(gross), 7,600. Supts. 6f water works ar 


sewage, 2,236; city engineers, commis 
sioners, officials connected with water 
sewage, 579; supts., engineers of treat 
me nt plants, 680; consulting engineers 
659 sanitary engineers, 663 others 
1,45 7. Rates—1 page, $222; 3 pages, $216 
6 pages, $210; 12 pages, $198; 24 pages 
$186. 


bleed, $50. 
page 423. 


Standard red-orange, $50; 
For additional data see 





Water and Sewage Works Annual Ref- 


erence and Data Edition, 22 W. Map: 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Gillette 
Publis hing Co. Subscription, 50c. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished April. Forms close March 25 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,000 





Rates—1 page, $150; 2 or 3 pages, $140; 
4 pages, $125. 

Water Works Engineering, 24 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18. Published by Case- 
Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%4x11%4 


Type page, 7x10. Published every other 


Wednesday. Forms close 3 weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,136; (gross), 4,721. Water works 
supts. and mers., 2,322; city engineers 
and other water works officials, 557 
consulting engineers, 271; sanitary en- 
gineers, 187; mfrs., 431; others, 6504. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $194.00 $159.00 $ 95.00 
13 157.00 130.00 76.00 
26 137.00 117.00 69.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 


For additional data see page 425. 





Water Works Manual, formerly Manual! 
of Water Works Equipment and Mate- 
rials, 320 E. 45th St.. New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Public Works Journal Corp. 
Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Aug. 15. 
Forms close Aug. 1. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 8,000. City 
engineers and mers., 3,502; water works 
supts., 2,863; municipal and sanitary 
engineers, 934; contractors, 900; others, 
510. Duplications among supts. and 
engineers, 709. Rates—% page, $85; % 
page, $115; 1 page, $195; 2 pages, $150; 
4 pages, $130. 

Standard red, $75; bleed, 15% 





PARES, PUBLIC GROUNDS 


Parks and Recreation, Box 422, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Published by Am. Inst. of Park 
Executives. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 


Type page, 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 


Feb. Forms close 10th preceding. Agen- 

cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,744. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 





Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Official paper National Recreation Ass'n 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 7,635. Rates- 
1 page, $90; % page, $55; % page, $35 
6 insertions, 5% discount; 12 insertions, 


0%. 





Southwest Water Works Journal, 107 S. 


lst St., Temple, Tex. Published by 
Southwest Section, American Water 
Works Ass'n. Est. 1918. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,878. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 17.50 

12 32.00 20.00 14.00 


Standard red, 15%; bleed, 15%. 


CANADA 





Municipal Review of Canada, 12 Foundry 
St., Lachute, Que. Est. 1905. Subscription 


$2.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
6 52.50 31.50 20.00 
12 48.00 28.00 16.00 
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Municipal World, 348 Talbot St., St. 
Thomas, Ont. Published by The Munici- 
pal World, Ltd. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 


tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7% x10%. Published Ist Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 7,253; (gross), 7,374. Municipal 
officials, 6,257; school officials, 6585; 
others, 413 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 20.00 
4 50.00 30.00 16.75 
10 40.00 24.00 13.50 


Color, $25. 


La Revue Municipal, 28 St. James St., 
W., Montreal, Que. Published by Union 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$2.50 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x 


10. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,549. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 

6 45.00 26.00 17.00 
12 40.00 22.00 14.00 


Standard color, $25. 





Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 
Albert St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Pub- 
lished by Commercial Printers, Ltd. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $0.85. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%x8. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-5. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.50 16.20 9.00 


Standard red, 35%. 
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Water and Sewage, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Monetary 
Times Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Prim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6 5/6x95/6. Published 
15th. Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1945, 
2,619. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 
6 56.00 32.00 18.00 
12 52.00 28.00 16.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, $11. 





Western Municipal News, 222 McDermot 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by Will- 
son Stationery Co., Itd. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
6%x9%. Published 15th. Forms close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 13.00 
6 36.00 22.50 11.70 
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OIL, PETROLEUM 








That is exactly what the graceful keyhole 
effect, pictured above, means —a two- 
way stretch in the flow line of a natural 
gasoline manufacturing plant. It is the oil 
industry design engineer's solution to the 
nine or ten-inch margin of difference 
which nature insists upon having where 
extreme changes in temperature, caused 
by a variance of oil or gas pressure with- 
in the pipe, are involved. Surface con- 
nections and fittings, especially those 
used in high-pressure operations, must 
remain rigid. Thus, these expansion 
joints have been “engineered” to absorb 
this dangerous and inevitable expansion 
and contraction. 


As the demand for petroleum and petro- 
leum products increases, as wells go 
deeper, as processing plants and refineries 
mushroom, the oil industry is evolving 
more and more into an “engineered” 
industry. 


And, as the Operating Men of the indus- 
try (operating officials, engineers, super- 
intendents, and foremen) find themselves 
faced with an increasing number of these 
complex and technical problems, they 
depend more and more on The Petroleum 
Engineer's up-to-date coverage of “engi- 
neered” projects. 


-_ ‘Petroleum Iingineer 


Covering DRILLING @ PRODUCTION @ REFINING @ NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURING @ PIPELINING 
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For the past 17 years these Operating 
Men have found, and will continue to 


om “Soyer : . WooD 
find in The Petroleum Engineer, articles tpi ees a New York 17 
containing authentic information pre- E. V. PERKINS 
sented in a usable manner—performance “4 Paget a St., Chicago 10 
data, tables, graphs, charts, formulae, Rm. 1213. try Maple Ave., Los Angeles 


photographs, and all other types of 

editorial material designed to furnish T. J. CROWLEY - Advertising Manager 
concrete help in the purchase, mainte- irwin-Keasler Bidg. -° Dallas 1, Texas 
nance, and operation of oil field and 

plant equipment. 


Your advertising in The Petroleum Engi- 
neer will be read with the same keen 
interest. 


To manufacturers who want their adver- 
tising to rub elbows with the men who 
make or recommend an annual purchase 
of over $25,000,000 worth of equipment 
and supplies, no other oil media offer a 
more concentrated exposure to sales. 
A well-planned sales and promotion pro- 
gram will take advantage of this purchas- 
ing power found among The Petroleum 
Engineer's all-paid readers. Among these 
are nearly 2000 foreign operating officials 
and engineers who represent another 
rapidly expanding and lucrative market. 
Point your budget toward The P. E. 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 





Petroleum demands in the United 
States and the entire world in June, 
1946 passed the war peak of 1945. The 
record consumption did not conform 
with the predictions of most economists, 
who expected that the first 12 to 18 
months after the close of World War II 
would be an adjustment period in which 
there would be a substantial decline in 
demands from the levels established 
during the final months of the war. 

A small reduction in requirements 
appeared in the latter part of 1945 but 
it became apparent early in 1946 that 
the postwar decreases forecast would 
not materialize. An upward trend was 
under way in the early part of 1946 
and by June the domestic and foreign 
production of August, 1945, had been 
passed. The record peacetime demands 
come from several sources. With the 
exception of aviation gasoline the de- 
crease in military consumption has not 
been as large as predicted. The fuel 
oil and diesel-oil needs of the United 
States and British navies have been 
heavy, and other military uses are 
still an important factor. In general, 
civilian use of petroleum products 
since the close of the war has exceeded 
expectations. This is particularly true 
of the United States, which accounts 
for approximately 65 per cent of world 
consumption. 


World Production 


World production at midyear was 
estimated to be 7,805,800 bbl. daily, 
with the fields of the United States ac- 
counting for 4,940,000 bbl. Compared 
to average production in 1938, this 
output represents an increase of nearly 
50 per cent in this country and 35 per 
cent in foreign fields. In the Far East, 
owing to political conditions, the re- 
habilitation of fields and _ refineries 
which were held by the Japanese dur- 
ing the war has been slow in getting 
under way. The production of this 
area is about 45,000 bbl. daily com- 
pared to a prewar average of 220,000 
bbl. Plans call for rebuilding and ex- 
pansion of operations so that prewar 
levels will be reached by the end of 
1947. 

Major programs are under way in 
various foreign oil areas. Several 
hundred million dollars will be spent 
ver the next five years in the rehabil- 
tation of facilities within the war 
ireas and in the building of new re- 
fineries outside the United States to 
take care of the enlarged output of 
foreign fields. An example is the $100,- 
100,000 new refinery construction an- 
ounced for Venezuela. 


Drilling 
In the first six months of 1946, 
13,742 oil wells were drilled in the 


United States, representing a footage 
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of 46,566,000 This was an increase of 
922 wells over the same period of 1945. 
Of the total drilled, 7,659 were oil 
wells, 1,361 gas wells, 1,029 service 
wells, and 3,693 dry holes. The average 
depth of the wells was 3,389 ft. 

A survey by The Oil and Gas Journal 
indicates that 14,522 wells will be drill- 
ed in the last six months of 1946 with 
a total footage of 52,454,000. Of this 
number 2,561 will be wildcats or ex- 
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ploration wells and 11,961 will be de- 
velopment wells. In this projection, 
10,164 will be rotary-drilled wells and 
4,358 ecabletool wells. 

The industry, as analyzed by Dril- 
ling, is composed of 2,000 contract dril- 
ling companies, both rotary and cable 
tool operators; 1,600 toolpushers and 
superintendents for these contract com- 
panies; 650 independent producers who 
run their own tools; and 650 indviduals 
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PRODUCTION CRUDE OIL—FIRST HALF YEAR 


-— -—— - - - --- 


1946 

Alabama 191 
Arkansas 14,042 
California 154,755 
Colorado 4,548 
Florida 27 
Illinois 37,684 
Indiana 3,475 
Kansas 46,444 
Kentucky 5,303 
Louisiana 68,870 
Michigan 8,326 
Mississippi 10,461 
Montana 4,506 
Nebraska 147 
New Mexico 17,451 
New York 2,425 
Ohio 1,412 
Oklahoma 67,746 
Pennsylvania 6,480 
Texas 371,596 
West Virginia 1,448 
Wyoming 19,175 
Miscellaneous 24 
Total VU. S. 846,538 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Cumulative 
~ production 











—-—_—__——_ Six months-— 
1945 1944 1943 1942 
79 8 
14,493 14,579 13,314 13,233 
165,801 151,049 139,839 114,511 
1,832 1,354 1,085 1,057 
ll 8 ; 
37,492 39,095 41,919 $7,871 
2,365 2,559 2,694 3,557 
48,480 49,553 54,712 45,100 
4,959 4,232 3,467 2,114 
64,246 64,285 $9,897 57,860 
8,710 9,445 10,566 10,357 
9,154 7,67 $,940 15,862 
4,214 4,337 3,737 3,980 
159 208 378 701 
18,847 20,284 18,036 15,228 
2,263 2,363 2,555 2,692 
1,391 1,500 1,626 1,771 
67,501 60,703 61,812 71,615 
6,279 7,296 8,089 9,015 
391,750 355,771 257,977 236,694 
1,450 1,570 1,707 1,787 
18,299 15,667 15,965 15,499 
27 24 27 32 
869,802 813,557 709,342 680,536 








1941 1940 1859-7/1/46 

' ae 415 
12,846 12,664 659,045 
111,849 111,221 7,125,885 
781 636 59,016 

69 

60,954 78,745 1,211,023 
3,376 1,732 164,008 
37,612 31,323 1,649,122 
2,420 2,550 209,589 
55,325 52,093 1,743,917 
6,964 11,057 248,062 
4,240 1,341 113,047 
3,575 3,348 128,538 
642 4,917 
19,127 20,121 473,055 
2,499 2,611 146,212 
1,616 1,501 605,929 
75,875 78,800 5,555,067 
8,117 9,059 1,080,467 
243,220 255,357 10,038,070 
‘1,681 1,707 428,523 
14,588 11,984 684,843 
31 3! 1,403 
667,338 687,901 32,336,298 





connected with major producing com- 
panies which drill their own wells for 
the most part. 


Domestic Production 


Of the domestic crude-oil production 
of 846,538,000 bbl. reported for the 
first six months of 1946, Texas ac- 
counted for 371,596,000 bbl. or 44 per 
cent. California was next with a pro- 
duction of 154,755,000 bbl. or 18 per 
cent of the U. S. total. Louisiana and 
Oklahoma were third and fourth, each 
accounting for about 8 per cent of the 


nation’s petroleum. Kansas, with a 
production of 46,444,000 bbl. was in 
fifth place, and Illinois sixth with 


37,684,000 bbl. 

There are approximately 15,000 oil 
fields in the United States. During the 
first six months of 1946 104 major 
fields produced 54 per cent of the total 
output and they accounted for 58 per 
cent of the total proven reserve. 


Refining 

Crude runs to stills at 411 operating 
refineries in the United States the first 
six months of 1946 paralleled the field 
production. In the early part of the 
year the runs to stills were slightly 
less than those during the same period 
of 1945. In response to heavy demands, 
refinery operations were expanded the 
second quarter, about equaling those 
of the corresponding period of 1945. 
These operations were approximately 
30 per cent greater than the average 
for 1941. 

Compared to the 1945 war opera- 
tions, the outstanding change in 1946 
activities has been the shifts in yields 
of refinery products brought about by 
increased demands for intermediate 
and residual products. As a result the 
percentage yield of gasoline decreased 
for the first time in many years while 
the yields of kerosene and distillates 
increased. 

Crude runs to stills at domestic re- 
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fineries averaged 4,564,000 bbl. daily, 
according to latest reports of the 
Bureau of Mines. In addition the out- 
put of 483 natural-gasoline plants and 
41 cycling plants for the same period 
averaged 311,000 bbl. daily. Outside 
the United States petroleum refineries 
which were not damaged during the 
war, were generally operating at ca- 
pacity. There were large increases in 
refinery capacity of plants in the 
Middle East during the war period. 

The United States continued to be a 
large exporter of crude oil and pro- 
ducts during the first half of 1946. 
Official reports covering the first quar- 
ter show that shipments to foreign 
buyers averaged 406,000 bbl. daily. 
During the same period imports of 
crude oil, principally from Venezuela 
and Columbia, averaged 228,000 bbl. 
daily. 


Pipe Lines 


Projects under way or announced 
indicate that the construction of pipe 
lines for the movement of crude oil, 
refined products, and natural gas will 
continue to be a major phase of activ- 
ity. The first of the product interstate 
lines was built in 1930, and since that 
time they have steadily increased in 
importance in the shipment of petro- 
leum products from refineries to con- 
suming centers. During the first six 
months of 1946 12 product systems, 
representing approximately 2,600 miles 
of line, were either under way or con- 
struction will start within the next 
few months. These lines are 6 and 8- 
in. in diameter. Additional product 
lines will be built as pipe and other 
materials become available. 

Equally outstanding is the expansion 
of existing natural-gas lines and the 
construction of entirely new systems. 
The largest of the projected systems 
will consist of a 26-in. line from Texas 
to Michigan, a distance of 1,285 miles. 
It has also been announced that a 24-, 


26-, and 30-in. line will be built from 
Texas to California. A number of 
shorter new lines and loops for existing 
lines are being laid or will be built this 
year or next. 


Equipment 


Two general types of equipment are 
employed in refineries: low-pressure, 
low-temperature materials for topping, 
rerunning, treating; and _ high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature types for crack- 
ing (thermal) conditions. Thermal 
cracking employs heavy-duty pumps, 
high-pressure compressors; the plung- 
er-type pump running up to 2000 psig. 
is common in thermal cracking; the 
compressors use from one to four or 
even six stages, pressures running up 
to 2500 psig., although 1000 psig. ‘s 
usually the maximum. 

Still tubes for thermal processes run 
to %-in. wall thickness, up to 40 ft. 
long, ranging from plain carbon steel 
to 18 per cent Cr-8 per cent Ni alloys, 
the majority being 4-6 Chrome-% per 
cent Moly steel. Each still requires 
200 to 600 such tubes, depending on 
its throughput capacity and its design, 
with a corresponding number of return 
bends, plugs, tube supports. 


For catalytic cracking the require- 
ments are for steels resistant to ero- 
sion by finely divided solids at low 
pressures and normal (8E0-1050° F.) 
temperatures. Erosion is a more im- 
portant item than corrosion, gener- 
ally speaking. The number of tubes is 
equivalent to those required for ther- 
mal cracking. Low-pressure, large- 
capacity blowers are used, one to two 
for each unit, depending on capacity. 
Large-capacity containers or vessels, 
holding several hundred tons of cata- 
lyst, built of steel sheet of around 
%-in. thickness, are employed widely. 
Similar containers which are merely 
huge tanks to hold finely divided solids, 
are used widely to store catalyst. 
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Blowers for hoisting catalyst, for burn- 
ing carbon off catalysts in regenerator 
units also are universally used, having 
large capacity at low pressures. 


Waste heat boilers are used, spe- 
cially designed to handle large gas 
volumes at high temperatures of 1000- 
1250° F., to produce steam at high 
temperatures and relatively high pres- 
sures. Heat exchangers include those 
using two liquids or vapors and those 
using vapors and/or solids or liquids 
in exchange relation. Fractionators 
include at least one for each unit, along 
with conventional flash drums, de- 
phlegmators, condensers, etc., etc. 


In the drilling field, obsolescence con- 
tinues a prime factor, as a large num- 
ber of 1875 rotary drilling rigs were 
picked from the scrap pile during the 
war, and put to work long after their 
day of efficient operation had passed. 


Steam rigs continue to sell, but far 
below the prewar total, and Diesel, 
Diesel-electric, and improved gasoline 
and gas engines are filling this power 
supply. Of the 1,800 rotary rigs oper- 
ating in the fall of 1946, two-thirds 
were power rigs, according to Drilling. 
Steam remains strong in the Gulf 
Coastal areas, but even there diesel 
electric rigs are coming to the fore. 


Pipe, casing, and manila rope of pre- 
war standards were in short supply in 
1946. A 25-cent per bbl. increase in 
oil has helped make further exploration 
and drilling possible. 


Contractors have been sent to South 
America to drill for major companies, 
emphasizing the active foreign market. 


Marketing 


Although rationing and other restric- 
tions curtailed retail marketing activ- 
ities during the war, operations now 
are generally greater than they were 
in 1941 before the entry of the United 
States into the war. This situation has 
developed despite the substantial de- 
crease in number of motor vehicles on 
the streets and highways, caused by 
curtailed production during the war 
period. This reflects greater consump- 
tion per motor vehicle. For the first 
four months of this year gasoline 
consumption, based on state gasoline 
tax reports, was 8.61 per cent greater 
than in the same period in 1945. April, 
1946 consumption was 17.47 per cent 
greater than April, 1945. 


A recent survey of retail sales 
showed that gasoline consumption, com- 
pared to 1941, was up 5 per cent; 
kerosene, 7 per cent; furnace oil, diesel 
oil and other distillates, 18 per cent; 
and residual fuel oil, 19 per cent. As 
new car production rises gasoline con- 
sumption will show further increases. 


The large motor-fuel and motor-oil 
sales have resulted in the reopening of 
nany service stations which were clos- 
d during the war. In general the trend 
in retail sales is toward the supersta- 
tions which not only offer complete 
automotive service to car and truck 


owners but also in many instances sell 
other commodities and products. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
241,858 filling stations in the United 
States, with sales of $2,822,495,000. 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent in 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, over 
1985. There were 231,475 active pro- 
prietors of unincorporated businesses, 
and 235,527 employes who drew $198,- 
934,000 during the year. 


This retail volume was divided as 
follows: 


No. Percent 


Type of Outlet Outlets of Sales 


Independents ..........+.6. 230,460 88.4 
CORE cab camencecess< cose Wee 10.2 
Co-operatives ......... ewan 1,017 1.3 
"CERNE Os ce ctwacesccéccccess 90 0.1 


In 1939 independents got 88.4 per 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co- 
operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 
of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Allen’s Hand Book of the Oil Industry, 
1261 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. Published by H. D. Allen. 
Est. 1922. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually. Forms close July 
1. Circulation, 8,729. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ $125.00 $ 75.00 
2 150.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, no charge. 





A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and 


Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Bulletin of American Assn. of Petroleum 
Geologists, Box 979, Tulsa 1. Published 
by Amer. Assn. Pet. Geologists. Est. 1917. 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 4%x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,500. Rates—% page, $20; % 
page, $30; 1 page, $50. Bleed, $2. 
Standard color, $100. 


California Oil World, 117 W. 9th St., Los 
Angeles 15. Published by Petroleum Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th and 20th. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,824; (gross), 3,251. Produc- 
ing, 1,761; refining and natural gasoline, 





575; supply, 294; others, 185. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 70.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 27.50 


Standard color, $20. 





California Petroleum Register, 412 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles 14. Published by 
Palmer Publications. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 3%x7. Type page, 25%4x5%. 
Published biennially. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $75; 
1%, page, $60. 





Composite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub- 
lishing Co. Established 1929. Single 
copies, $20. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Next 
edition date 1947-48. Forms close April 
14, 1947. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 10,000. Rates (one or two year 
basis)— 1 page, $275; 2 pages, $230; 4-7 
pages, $180; 8-11 pages, $160; 12-15 
pages, $150; 16-23 pages, $145; 24-31 
pages, $130; 32 pages, $125. 
Standard color, $75. 

For additional data see pages 447 and 
449. 


wy 


Drilling, 1420 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1. Pub- 
lished by Associated Publishers, Inc. Est. 
1939. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th and Oct. 25. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, July, 1946, 5,967; (gross), 
6,269. Oil well drilling contractors, 1,869; 
producers operating drilling equipment 
and field men, 563; toolpushers (con- 
tractors’ field men), 1,498; major pro- 
ducers (executives and field men in 
drilling depts.), 821; mfrs. and supplies, 





1,245; others, 30. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 62.50 
*7 165.00 95.00 52.50 

*13 145.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard red, $35. 
*7th and 13th insertions are in Oct. ex- 
position issue. 
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The Drilling Contractor, 1408 Gulf States 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. Published by 
American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cuircula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,650, Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 
120.00 64.00 


4 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15. 





Gasoline Retailer, The, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion $1. Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 
10%x15. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 71,071. Rates 
(National Edition)— 


Times 1 Page 45 ins. 15 ins. 

1 $604.80 $378.00 $136.08 
13 541.80 340.20 123.48 
26 504.00 317.52 115.92 


Sectional editions and Nat'l Ed. including 
Oil Jobber, also published. Rates on re- 
quest, 

Standard red, blue, green, 25%. 





Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, 706 Thompson Bldg., 


Tulsa 3. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
of America. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
Size, 834x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

1 $120.00 

6 100.00 


12 87.5 
Standard color (red), $35; bleed, no 
charge. 
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National Petroleum News, General Edl- 
tion, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 1%. Puh- 
lished by National Petroleum Pub. Co, 
Est. 1903. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11\%4%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulation, 
11,571; (gross), 12,699. Producers, 176; 
refiners, 2,324; marketers, 7,375; others, 
1,773. Rates—1 page, $325; 6 pages, $285; 
13 pages, $240: 18 pages, $220: 26 or 
more pages, $200. Fractional pages pro 
rata. 

Standard color (red), $60; bleed, 12%. 








Ohio Gasoline News, 3134 N. High St., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. Published by Ohlo 
Gasoline News Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published 5th and 
20th. Forms close 3 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,427. Rates—20c per agate line. 
Standard color, 25%. 





Oll, the Oilman’s Newspaper, 124 W. 4th 
St., Los Angeles 13. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 
10x15. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Thursday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, 4,700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $240.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
14 200.00 120.00 70.00 
27 180.00 105.00 60.00 
53 160.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, $50. 
14th, 27th and 53rd insertions are for Oil 
Yearbook, published in spring. 
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Oll and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne &t., 
Tulsa, 1. For the production, refin- 
ing, natural gasoline and pipe line divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. Published 


by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription $3. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 


close 20 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 21,028; (gross), 
21,789. Producing, refining, natural gaso- 


line, pipe line, 17,287; equipment mfrs. 

and supply dealers, 2,736; others, 1,690. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 

13 180.00 100.00 65.00 
26 160.00 90.00 50.00 
52 140.00 80.00 45.00 


ve 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 





Oll &@ Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published Friday. Forms close week 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates—1 page, $80; 13 pages, $64; 26 
pages, $60; 52 pages, $40 


Standard red, $20; bleed, $12.50. 





Ol Jobber, The, 480 Lexington Ave., New 





York 17 Published by Trade Weeklies, 
Inc. East. 1938 Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 11%x16. Type page, 10%x15. Pub- 
lished every other Wed. Forms close 
Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 10,387. Rates 
Times 1 Page 3 Cols 1 Col. 
1 $191.10 $131.04 $ 49.14 
13 177.45 122.85 46.41 
26 163.80 114.66 43.68 
Standard red, blue or green, $25. 
Oll Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Bivd., 


Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
11x16, Type page, 10x15. Published 
every other Monday. Published bi-week- 
ly, Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 32,304. Rates (national edi- 
tion)— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $275.00 $150.00 
13 350.00 225.00 130.50 
26 300.00 200.00 120.00 

Sectional editions also published. Rates 


on request. Standard color, $60. 


Oll Reporter, 730 17th St., Denver 2. 
Est. 1944 Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 
S%x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Tuesday. Forms close week 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,085 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 105.00 70.00 35.00 
°6 90.00 65.00 30.00 


Color, $40; bleed, 
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Oll Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 15 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
14,000; (gross), 15,366. Producing and 
pipe lines, 11,497; manufacturers and 
supply, 1,968; others, 996. Rates— 

1 Page ” % Page 
$250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
13 190.00 105.00 55.00 
26 165.00 95.00 52.50 
52 125.00 82.50 47.50 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. Combina- 
tion rates with Petroleum Refiner. 


Times % Page 








Interamericano. 
IMPORTS. ) 


Petroleo 
(See EXPORTS AND 
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Petroleum 
Blde., Dallas 1, 
troleum Engineer 
Subscription $2. 
Type page, 7x10 

close list Agency 
A. report on request 
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700 Irwin-Keasler 
Tex Published by Pe- 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 
Trim size, 84x11. 
Published 15th. Forms 
discounts, 15-0. N.LA 
12,709; 


Engineer, 


Circulation, 


(gross), 13,474. Producing, 6,270; pipe 
line, 1,515; refining, 2,802; natural gaso- 
line, 580; mfrs. and supply, 1,297; others, 


567. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
7 200.00 110.00 60.00 
13 180.00 100.00 55.00 


om insertion in Annual Reference num- 
er. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 430. 
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Petroleum Equipment, 114 Liberty St., 
New York 6. Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published quarterly, Jan. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 15.2. 
N.LA.A, report on request. Circulation, 
Jan., 1946, 11.270; (gross), 11,560, Pro- 
ducing, drilling and pipe lines, 6,035; 
refining, 3,854; mfrs., agencies, etc., 
1,097 tates— 
Times 1 Page 
$205.00 
4 170.00 
Standard color, 


% Page 
$ 75.00 
60.00 


br 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by Shaw Pub. 


% Page 

$120.00 

102.50 
20%. 
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Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. N.1.A.A, statement, on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, July, 1946, 13,527; (gross), 14,404, 
Oil company executives, 2,977; jobbers, 
9,023; others, 1,038. Rates—1 page, $250; 


12 pages, $175; 24 pages, $150. 
Standard color, red, $25. 





Processing, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13. Published by National 
Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist Wed. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulation, 
5,344. Rates—4 pages, $240; 6 pages, $225; 
12 pages, $200. 

Standard color (red), $50; bleed, 12%. 


Petroleum Refiner, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. 
Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 84x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 6,351; (gross), 7,300, 
tefining and natural gasoline, 5,194; 
mfrs. and supply, 706: others, 531. Rates 

1 page, $210; 6 $160; 12 pages, 
$140; 24 pages, . 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $12.50. 
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Petroleum Register, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by Rex W. Wadman. 


Est. 1917. Single copy, $10. Trim size, 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Aug. 1. Forms close July 15. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,500. Rates 

1 page, $250; % page, $150; % page, 


$75. 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Petroleum Technology, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gsineers. Est. 1938. Subscription $6. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
alternate months from Jan. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,011. Rates—$90 per page. 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 





Petroleum Transporter. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE. ) 





CCA 
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Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles 14. Published by Palmer Pupb- 
lications. Est. 1910. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, April, 1946, 4,292; (gross), 4,708. 
Producers, 2,643; refining and suppliers, 


1,448; others, 140. Rates—7th or 13th 

insertion in Annual Review Number— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $100.00 
7 175.00 100.00 75.00 


13 150.00 80.0 00 


0 50. 
Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10%. 





Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published list. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, i5- 


2. Circulation, 2,981. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
6 150.00 87.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Color, red, $25; bleed, 20%. 





Producers’ Monthly, 69 Main St., Brad- 
ford, Pa. Published by Bradford Dist. 
Pa. Oil Producers Ass'n. Est. 1936. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 18th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Sworn), 2,628. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 

75.00 44.06 24.22 

12 62.50 37.50 22.04 


Standard color, $12. 





Refinery Catalog (C posite Catalog of 
Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf 
Pub, Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Distribu- 
tion in Oil Refining and Natural Gasoline 
Industry. Trim size, 8%4xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually; 16th edition, 
1948. Forms close Sept. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—1l1 page, $175; 2 pages, $150; 4 pages, 
$130; 8 pages, $120; 16 pages, $100. 
Color, $50 first page, $20 per succeeding 
page same color. Bleed (on sections of 
4 pages or more), $25 for first and $10 
per succeeding page. 


Rocky Mountain Petroleum Year Book, 
730 17th St., Denver 2. Est. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—l1 page, $225; % page, $145; % page, 
$85. Color, $40; bleed, $15. 








Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 


dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PrROcESS INDUSTRIES.) 





Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oil City, Pa. 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription. $3. Trim size, 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10x15. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,046. Rates—5c per 


line flat. 


Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St., New 
Published by Mona Palmer. 
Est. 1930. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 8,462; (gross), 9,286. Exploration, 
drilling and production, 3,468; refining, 
3,413; transportation, 382; equipment 
mfrs., 1,438; others, 583. Rates, consecu- 
tive insertions— 





CCA 


World 
York 19. 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

$260.00 $175.00 $150.00 
*7 225.00 150.00 125.00 
*13 195.00 125.00 100.00 


Color (red), $50; bleed, 10%. 

*Seventh insertion on a seven insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 
yearly contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review issue, published July 15. 





CANADA 





The Financial Post, Survey of Oils, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Trim 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4 13/16x7 13/16. 
Published annually, Dec. Forms close 
Nov. 10th. Ager discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,900; (gross), 5,016. Rates—1l 
page, $75; 2 pages, each, $71.25; % page, 
$45. Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 








Peace, up to Aug., 1946, hasn’t been 
very wonderful, as far as the packag- 
ing field is concerned. It is true that 
the hungry maw of war is not now 
devouring such enormous quantities of 
packaging material as to cripple the 
industrial machine of the world; nev- 
ertheless, packaging material continues 
critically short. Package suppliers, 
who formerly paid their salesmen a 
bonus for new customers, now ransack 
their brains to find diplomatic ways of 
saying “no” to new accounts. 

Nevertheless, manufacturers’ are 
catching up with their orders. With- 


out exception, big backlogs exist in 
every division of the many industries 
that go to make up packaging. The 
glass manufacturer tells his customers: 
“You can have so many production 
hours. If you take stock designs, you'll 
get more bottles or jars than if you 
take special molds. Which do you 
want?” 

The can manufacturer must adjust 
his schedule for seasonal peaks and 
semi-commercial export shipments. He 
is still operating with minimum quan- 
tities of tin—perhaps most of his prod- 
uct has no tin at all. The paper situa- 


tion affects the supply of labels, folding 
and set-up boxes and shipping contain- 
ers. Pulp production, and the manu- 
facture of paper and board, proceed at 
capacity, and supply is slowly catching 
up with demand. Aluminum is some- 
what freer than many other packaging 
materials.* Cellophane supply is no- 
where near demand. Machinery manu- 
facturers are shortening their time of 
delivery. 

Practically all packaging materials 
are under price restrictions, though 
relief has been granted in a number of 
eases. Prospects are that restrictions 





Tasie I—EstimaTep PropuctTIon or ConTAINERS, 1940-45! 


[Index: 1940 = 100] 





Type of container 


1940 1941 1942 


a —— “. 


Estimated 
1943 1944 1945 





- ~~ ww 


Quan. Quan. Inder Quan. Inder Quan. Index Quan. Index Quan. Indez 





CONSUMER TYPE CONTAINERS: 


METAL CANS (THOUS. TONS OF STEEL)?...... 


METAL CROWNS (THOUS, GROSS)...... 
METAL CLOSURES (MILLION UNITS)... 


GLASS CONTAINERS (THOUS. GROSS)........ 
HOME CANNING SEALS (THOUS. GROSS)’.... . 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES (THOUS. GROSS)....... 
ee! | 
HOOD & LID COVER STOCK (TONS).......... 
LIQUIDTIGHT CYLINDER CANS (TONS)....... 
CUPS & NESTED FOOD CONTAINERS (TONS). . 


<item 2,180 
Sead 143,929 217,993 151 


2,845 131 2,043 94 


180,373 125 


BULK ICE CREAM, FROZEN FOOD, BUTTER CARTONS 


SET-UP BOXES (THOUS. TONS)............. 
FIBRE CANS & TUBES (THOUS. TONS)............. 
GROCERY & VARIETY BAGS (THOUS. TONS)... 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS: 


STEEL DRUMS (THOUS. TONS OF STEEL)..... 
FLUID MILK CONTAINERS (TONS OF STEEL). . 
GAS CYLINDERS (THOUS. TONS OF STEEL).... 
BASKETS & HAMPERS (MIL. SQ. FT. VENEER) 
NAILED WOODEN BOXES (MIL. BD. FT.)...... 
PLYWOOD BOXES & DRUMS (MIL. SQ. FT.).... 
WIREBOUND BOXES (MIL. BD. FT. VENEER). . 

(MIL. BD. FT. LUMBER). . 
SLACK COOPERAGE (THOUS. UNITS).............. 
TIGHT COOPERAGE (THOUS. UNITS)......... 


METAL STRAPPING (THOUS. TONS OF STEEL) 


CORRUGATED & FIBRE CASES (THOUS. TONS)...... 
FIBRE DRUMS (TONS)............ccccccees 


5,677 7,529 133 9,193 162 
..... 52,116 68,973 132 78,615 151 
ore 10,000 14,947 149 22,002 220 
bit, 3,755 3,965 106 3,690 98 
che en n.a. n.a. n.a. 
ae oe n.a. n.a. n.a. 
ees n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Ree n.a. n.a. n.a. 
aes . n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Sena n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Kites 1,398 1,732 124 1,536 110 
weaee 613 731 119 997 163 
n.a. n.a. 165 4100 
ieee 606 700 116 661 109 
ree 57 835 146 965 169 
anata 14,586 22,165 152 27,528 189 
ee n.a. n.a. 175 4100 
beaks 1,529 1,498 98 1,442 94 
jaime’ 4,295 5,500 128 8,840 206 
pau n.a. 525 5100 600 *114 
yOuichs 150 158 105 192 128 
ee 220 232 105 282 128 
35,000 37,829 108 47,300 135 
yoaws 7,000 7,656 109 9,000 129 
mee, 100 180 180 200 200 
3,114 4,279 137 3,586 115 
PPE 10,000 10,000 100 22,000 220 


1,686 77 2,074 95 2,500 115 
217,032 151 242,168 168 253,000 176 


7,898 139 8,311 146 9,900 174 
92,707 178 99,727 191 103,000 198 
31,898 319 21,024 210 8,681 87 
5,050 134 6,584 175 6,650 177 
n.a. 66,596 66,000 
n.a. 18,155 18,000 
n.a. 42,721 45,000 
n.a. 84,437 74,000 
n.a. 124,677 125,000 
n.a. 25,904 29,000 
1,662 119 1,730 124 1,850 132 
829 135 750 122 740 121 
307 4186 360 4218 360 ‘218 
518 85 375 62 360 59 
1,148 201 863 151 840 147 
21,107 145 24,739 170 25,750 177 
260 4149 243 4139 220 4126 
1,227 80 1,000 65 950 62 
11,838 276 11,500 268 10,500 244 
700 133 700 5133 600 5114 
165 110 178 119 180 120 
242 110 262 119 265 120 
34,110 97 30,502 87 28,650 82 
5,900 84 6,236 89 5,950 85 
265 265 315 315 400 400 
4,100 132 4,173 134 4,150 133 
56,600 566 63,600 636 60,000 600 





n.a.—Not available. 


! Where the unit is expressed by weight or footage, the data show the total quantity of the principal raw material consumed in manufacture with no deduction 


for waste factors. 
2 Excludes wire. 
* For the year ending September 30. 
‘Index: 1942 = 100. 
5 Index: 1941 = 100. 


Sources: Department of Commerce estimates based on data supplied by other Government Agencies, trade associations, trade journals and industry repre- 


sentatives. 
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will be lifted soon on aluminum, ad- 
hesives, cellophane and certain plastic 
materials, but the bulk of substances 
used in packaging will be subject to 
OPA controls indefinitely. 

With few exceptions, 1945 produc- 
tion of containers of all types showed 
a marked increase. That year is the 
latest for which Government figures 
are available. War’s needs were still 
the biggest factor in determining con- 
tainer production and consumption, as 
will be seen from the accompanying 
table, prepared for the 1946 Modern 
Packaging Encyclopedia by the De- 
partment of Commerce. In some cases, 
production was greatly in excess of the 
1940 index, but less than the war peak. 
Examples are set-up boxes, steel drums, 
nailed wooden boxes and fibre drums. 
Dropping below the 1940 index year’s 
production figures were home canning 
seals, grocery and variety bags, bas- 
kets and hampers (veneer) and tight 
cooperage. 

Packaging is attracting attention in 
the industrial field as never before. For 
example, International Harvester 
adopted a program embracing many 
thousand repair parts for harvesting 
machinery—a program based mainly 
on convenience for distributor and 
user. The same principles were applied 
by Yale & Towne and The Carborun- 
dum Company. In all three cases the 
external design was also improved. 

Merchandising is being given more 
thought than ever in designing and re- 
designing packages. One example was 
Quaker Oats, whose re-designed trade 
figure is somewhat in poster style for 
quicker recognition and _ therefore 
greater convenience to the shopper. 
This type of change can be attributed 
to the growing importance of the self- 
serve store. 

The “flexible container,” a package 
of paper and/or laminations of vari- 
ous substances, continues to gain favor 
for many products, some of which were 
never packaged before. Gas and vac- 
uum packaging also are on the in- 
crease. One of the glass companies has 
launched a new “vacuumizing jar” that 
has met with wide acceptance for coffee 
packaging. Visibility as a package pos- 
sibility still retains its hold. Interest- 
ing in this connection is the appear- 
ance of such new extruded films as a 
cellulose acetate sheet announced by a 
producer who has been doing consid- 
erable research and experimental work 
in connection with methods and equip- 
ment for fabricating such materials. 

Package designers, for the most 
part, have been busy, although as this 
is written, there has been something 
of a let-down in their activity. The 
number of new designs being launched 
is considerably greater than for the 
past few years, but presumably many 
more are being withheld until the pack- 
age material supply situation improves. 


Associations 

Can Mfrs. Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Cup and Container Institute, 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
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Folding Paper Box Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Glass Container Assn. of America, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 

National Fibre Can and Tube Assn., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Packaging Institute, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Insti- 
tute, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 

Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., 100 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


Good Packaging, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11. Published by Pacific Trade 


Papers. Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. N.LA.A. report on request. 


Circulation (Swern), 4400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $150.00 $105.00 

otros 115.00 85.00 
15 100.00 65.00 
Standaré Pe. ny “45: bleed, 10%. 





o- 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd S8t., New 
York 17. Published by Modern Packaging 
Corp. Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 10th. N.I.A.A, statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 10,431; (gross), 11,387. Mfrs. of 
food and other packaged products, 4,104; 


mfrs. of paper products, paper boxes, 

2,539; machinery, 951; printers and 

lithographers, 515; consultants, design- 

ers, engineers and researchers, 714; 

others, 2,386. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $275.00 165.00 $ 85.00 
- »50.00 145.00 80.00 

225.00 125.00 75.00 

standaré red or blue, $50; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 436. 





Modern Packaging Encyclopedia for 1948, 
formerly Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Packag- 
ing Catalog Corp. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Sept. Forms close April 15. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—% page, 
$100; % page, $180; 1 page, $270; 2 pages, 
$525; 4 pages, $990; 6 pages, $1,395. 
Standard red or blue, $50. 





Packaging Catalog. See Modern Packag- 


ing Encyclopedia for 1948. 
— 
A Coy 


Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 





Chicago 1. Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. st. 1933. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page, 9%x12. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Aug., 1946, 10,056; 
(gross), 11,008. Food products, 3,705; 
toilet goods, drugs, enemseam™, 2,223; ap- 
pliances and parts, 72 brewers and dis- 
tillers, 540; others, 2. 780. Rates— 
Times 1 Page cr Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
6 230.00 125.00 75.00 
12 210.00 120.00 70.00 


Standard red, oran 
blue, $50; bleed, 15 


For additional data see page 439. 


e, yellow, green or 





Packaging Service, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by P. S. Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation — 8,899. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag Page % Page 
1 $230. bo 130.00 $ 75.00 
210.00 110.00 65.00 
12 170.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard re 7. blue, green, $30; bleed, $10. 








Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING. ) 





PACKAGE PROCESSING 
American Box Maker, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, lll. Published by Howard 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 


15-2. N.ILA.A 
Circulation 


discounts, 
request. 


28th. Agency 
statement on 


(Sworn), 3,321. Rates— 
Times 1 eogs ly bso % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55. : $ 38.00 
+ 00 34.00 


12 5.00 see 
Standard ole (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 





New York 1. 
Est. 1945. 
7x10. Pub- 
Agency dis- 


Containers, 425 W. 25th St., 
Published by Atlas Pub. Co. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. 





close 


counts, 15-2, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 85.00 52.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 
Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co. Est 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 22nd. Forms close 25th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 1,610; 
(gross), 1,932. Paperboard mills, 459; 
mfrs., 493; others, 679. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 wt 00 70.00 40.00 
00 60.00 35.00 


12 5 
Standard se $25; bleed, 5%. 





Bl | 


CA 


The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St... New 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. 
Est. 1921. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, Mar., 1946, 5.989; (gross), 7,063. 
Food mfrs., 2,680; drugs, cosmetics and 
chemicals, 2,265; liquor bottlers, 728; 
other, 147. Rates— 
% Page 


Times 1 Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 
100.00 


6 Ty 00 
90.00 
Standard oa $45; bleed rate, $15. 


% Page 
$ 85.00 


12 5.00 





Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
May 15th and Nov. 15th. Forms close 
15th preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 


quest. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 

tion, 2,595. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 “es 00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
60.00 35.00 


2 85.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 5%. 


@ 





@ 


Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1. Published by Haywood Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892 For paper box manufacturers. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,026; (gross), 2,538. Box plants, 
1,438; machinery, 338; others, 300. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 70.00 38.00 
Standard red, orange, yellow, green or 
blue, $15; bleed, 15%. 
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PACKAGING PARADE 


The NEWS Magazine of the Packaging Field... 
* MARKET 


PACKAGING PARADE is edited to fit the business needs of men concerned with the packaging operations that enter 
into production, design, merchandising, protection and shipping of America’s products—the men who are the final buying 
authority in the purchase of all types of packages, packaging machinery, and all of the many other services and materials 
that go into proper packaging. These men are constantly turning to PACKAGING PARADE to keep apace with new trends, 
new packages, better ways to do old jobs or a more effective way to sell their products. 


x CIRCULATION 


The circulation of PACKAGING PARADE blankets the big package users who represent a major share of the business volume 
of the industry. In all of the 32 major package-using fields, key executives in leading firms read PACKAGING PARADE 
each month. Percentagewise, the circulation corresponds closely to those plants shown by the United States Census of Manu- 
facturers to be doing 75% or more of the business in each of the packaging classifications covered by PACKAGING PARADE. 


The three major considerations in selecting and maintaining PACKAGING PARADE readership are: 1. Volume of pur- 
chases of packaging supplies and equipment by companies; 2. Selection of the individual or individuals in charge of 
packaging operations and the purchases of packaging equipment and materials in a company; 3. Frequent reader checks 
to ensure that the editorial content of the publication meets the needs of package buyers. 


Every day names are added or removed as personnel changes take place or new fields open up. A careful circulation pro- 
cedure assures the advertisers of reaching all the worthwhile users of packaging equipment, materials or supplies every 
month. Audited circulation (CCA) guarantees the accuracy of circulation reports. 


* ADVERTISING GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Rates for insertions used during any 1 year. 


Advertisers ‘are leaders in their respective fields who use the one time six times 12 times 
7 SAC ACTING D . a . ONE PATE .ncccrsccccccccccsccescoses $250.00 $230.00 $210.00 
pages of PACKAGING PARADE to concentrate their story Three quarters ..........ccceeeeeees 215.00 200.00 190.00 
le « eo. : / EUG SERED. o.cdcconves s0000n60000460 210.00 190.00 180.00 
on worthwhile companies who need their product and who O10 half ........1..scccssssceeeeee 140.00 125.00 120.00 
buy in volume. The effectiveness of PACKAGING PARADE = One fourth ............ceeeeeeeeeees 85.00 75.00 70.00 
° . . _ GO GEE. once cece cnncccndecdnseese 45.00 40.00 35.00 
is shown by a steady increase in advertising volume both 
f i j .—~ di ad —_— f ld PREFERRED POSITION 
rom new advertisers an increase schedules rom oO Center Spread CORSE ESSE SESE SESH SESE SE SEEEES EEE EE ESS 25% additional 
advertisers. COVER POSITIONS 
pe ' ; ; Inside Front Cover. .....ccsscccccccccscscecccevcsscessesssesess $350.00 
The newspaper makeup carried into a 10x13 saddle-stitched Inside Back Cover............cseccesceseeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 300.00 
. on. one P ° Outside Bask Cover. ccccccccccccccccvccccccevccccccccccesscceces 400.00 
magazine allows great flexibility in makeup. It gives the osiaiid 
advertisers much higher normal visibility than is possible Pe CN 4 into cb bnbestbandbaesshaestabebiseha $40.00 per page 
in the traditional trade paper plus fine reproduction often Standard red, orange, yellow, green or blue..........6005. 50.00 per page 
. tS e Docslal GH WNGSRGE GONG, cc ccccnecccccccetenscveesececes 65.00 per page 
necessary to effectively illustrate packages or materials. By Bleed borders (available on full pages only)............s+- 15% additional 


Inserts and tipons, rates on request. 


interspersing news and stories from cover to cover even the 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


smallest ad enjoys high reader traffic by being framed by Units Bleed Berde 
live editorial material. Accepted Width Depth Bleed ~ 
1 page 9% in. 12 in. The trimmed page size of 
é % page 7 in. 12 in. PACKAGING PARADE is 10% 
The full-page size offers ample space to effectively tell % page 7. in. 10 in. x 13% inches. Bleed plates and 
: . i 14 page 4, in. 12 in. inserts should measure 10% x 
the most detailed story or to dominate and stop readers with or 93% in. 6 in. 18% inches. Essential elements 
the effectiveness of a billboard. %4 a if | . a a nt Pog bn pene me 
°o a . . a- 
; . : . eT 2 1% page 2% in. 6 in. tions in trimming. 
Used alone or in combination PACKAGING PARADE makes Page is 4 columns, each column 2% inches wide for complete plate. 
a tremendous impact on this multi-billion dollar market. Published 15th of month. Closing date 1st of month. 
PACKAGING PARADE is a MUST to any advertiser who Halftone screen—100. Typographical rights reserved. Publisher may 
* destroy any engravings, electrotypes, etc., not called for within one year 
would effectively cover the packaging market. after last use. 


For Further Information Consult Your Nearest Representative 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 101 Park Ave. 
Dearborn 6803 Murray Hill 3-5294 


PACKAGING PARADE 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE PACKAGING FIELD 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, lll. 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 











The Bureau of the Census reported 
1945 production of paint, varnish, lac- 
quer and filler worth $714,917,000, a 
gain of 64 per cent over 1939. During 
the first five months of 1945, produc- 
tion was at the annual rate of $869,- 
550,000, a gain of 22 per cent over 
1945. 

Manufacturers accounting for 90 per 
cent of the industry’s volume reported 
that industrial users took 42 per cent 
of their 1945 output, compared with 
28 per cent in 1939. The war probably 
had much to do with this pronounced 
shift. 

A shortage of linseed oil was the 
chief handicap in 1946, imports being 
far below normal. 

Demand for “leadless” paint was re- 
ported strong in 1946. This is made 
of zine oxide and titanium oxide, the 
resulting product being not only non- 
poisonous, but a purer white than white 
lead. 

Paints are used not only for decor- 
ative purposes, but for many utili- 
tarian ends. Anti-corrosion paints, 
made of red lead, among other bases, 
protect steel buildings. Anti-fouling 
paint, containing arsenic or some other 
ingredient, is used on the 
Metallic paints contain 
Luminous 


poisonous 
hulls of ships. 
powdered metals or alloys. 
paint contains phosphorescent sulph- 
ides, such as calcium, barium and 
strontium, which are mixed with gum 
arabic or gum dammar varnishes. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
1,166 manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers in 1939, with prod- 
ucts valued at $434,961,000, a decline 
of 4.2 per cent from 1937. The value 
added by manufacture, $189,390,000, 
was the same as in the previous census 
year. 

In 1939, the industry had 30,889 
wage earners with a payroll of $49,- 
388,000. Engaged in manufacturing 
were 22,334; distribution, 8,095; con- 
struction, 166; other activities, 294. In 
addition, there were 1,439 salaried offi- 
cers and 5,826 salaried employes, the 
total of salaries and wages being $70,- 
395,000. 

The cost of materials and supplies 
was $245,571,000, divided as follows: 
Materials, containers and_ supplies, 
241,439,000; fuel, $1,854,000; pur- 
chased electric energy, $2,137,000; con- 
tract work, $142,000. Horsepower of 
prime movers was 25,261. 

Production in 1939 was broken down 
into these major classifications: Paints, 
$192,066,000; varnishes, $64,672,000; 
varnish stains, $3,584,000; nitrocellu- 
lose (pyroxlin) products, $64,317,000; 
enamels, $75,958,000; fillers, $1,655,000; 
putty, $3,811,000; bleached shellac, $3,- 
165,000. 


Paint 
follows: 
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production was divided as 


Pounds Value 
(Thousands) 
Water paints and calci- 
mines, dry or paste...... 151,216 $ 8,005 
eee DRONES con cenccévecss 11,960 928 
Paints in paste form.......254,409 26,132 
Ready-mixed and semi- 
BOGOR PRIMED . concecescece 107,859 158,003 


Manufacturers and their output are 


divided as follows by states: 
No. of Value 
Est. $(0U0) 
PE o66cccsesdoueress 24 ,218 
DK ecéecedceceseduns 13 2,084 
TTT reer eee 2 3,838 
Oe a 47 11,705 
rrr eee 62 38,276 
Dn. cotndecankesacees 23 4,316 
DE tevepreccecsoeneas 46 14,999 
DEE cecccocectoccsees 234 
De ME scicevnedeeaene 101 62,585 
eeeeresee eye 168 49,464 
PeerGn GAGGED cocceeseccce 4 1,590 
Dt sescdwendeétesineveue se 105 49,858 
Dn -céncaeeeesecheedéuee 10 1,186 
PRONE bc ccetes kaowes $8 37,090 
eee COOGEE cccescescccs 5 33 
DEED secccovceseseooes 9 3,279 
TE. a6ed0ceeetaneveccusee 25 4,457 
ML . scupeestehebeetanene 9 1,420 
TIE ntecsecevecnees 16 1,520 
i rae re 4 274 
0” ere ree 21 12,089 
” snnccoedeseceses cucens 28 3,971 


*Alabama, 3; Arizona, 2; Delaware, 1; 


Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Mississippi, 2; Mon- 
tana, 1; Oklahoma, 4; Rhode Island, 9; 
South Dakota, 1; Utah, 1; Vermont, 1; 


Wyoming, 1. 

The 1939 census also reported 89 
establishments devoted to manufacture 
of colors and pigments. They had prod- 
ucts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
same as in 1937. Value added by man- 
ufacture was $40,498,000; horsepower 
of prime movers, 28,504; number of 
wage earners in manufacturing, 5,839; 
payroll, $8,114,000. The cost of mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $43,388,000. 

Establishments representing 87 per 
cent of the output of these two groups 
of manufacturers spent $8,309,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939. Expendi- 
tures for new machinery and operating 
equipment accounted for the major 
share, $5,461,000. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 

Distribution 

The 19389 Census of Business found 
934 wholesalers of paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 
per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 
ventional type, the census reported 364 
sales branches operated by manufac- 
turers primarily for disposal of their 
products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935. 

There were 8,480 paint, glass and 
wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 
$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. 

These dealers had 15,642 employes 
to whom they paid $19,495,000 in 1939. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $35,012,000. 


Associations 


American Bleached Shellac 
Assn., 65 Pine St., 1°ew York. 


Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Paint Salesmen’s Assn., 
2300 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. 


Mfrs. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


light face. 

—_— 

A Coy 
American Paint and Ot] Dealer, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published 


by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. 
Wholesalers and retailers of paint and 
related products. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- 


ing. Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 
15.0. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 22,288; 
(gross), 23,008. Retailers, 19,317; retail- 
ers and wholesalers, 2,229; others, 648. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 85.00 
10 260.00 143.00 80.00 
Color rates on application. 





@ 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 


paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 


page, 45%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. N.I1A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 2,749; (gross), 3,127. Manufac- 
turers, 1,171; superintendents and chem- 


ists, 333; wholesalers, 168; raw material 
mfrs., 424; brokers and agents, 175; sales- 
men, 151; others, 395. Rates—1 page, 
$85; 6 pages, $80; 13 pages, $72; 26 pages, 


$65; 52 pages, $55. 
Standard red, green, blue, 
low or brown, $20. 


ay’ 
American Painter and Decorator, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. 8 Published 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type pages, 45x6%. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. statement on 


orange, yel- 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 





request. Circulation, Feb., 1946, 63,496; 
(gross), 64,868. Painting, paperhanging 
and decorating contractors, 58,048; in- 
terior decorators, 1,847; other, 3,245. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $310.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 275.00 145.00 80.00 
10 260.00 140.00 75.00 


Color rates on application. 








Industrial Finishing. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Maintenance & Painting, 


Bond Bldg., 


Weshington 5, D. C. Published by Hobart 
Puo. Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly, July through Dec.; semi- 


monthly, Jan. through June. 


Forms close 


Agency discounts, 


4 Page 


3 days preceding. 
15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $165.00 $ 95.00 

6 140.00 * 75.00 
12 130.00 70.00 

18 115.00 60.00 


Standard red, blue, green, 
purple, $25. 


32.50 
orange and 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 - 82.50 $ 45.50 
6 125.00 68.75 38.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.25 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 

Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2. Published 


by G. B. Heckel, Jr. Est. 1885. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 25th. Forms’ close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 1,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 98.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 82.00 45.00 24.00 
12 75.00 42.00 23.00 


Color and bleed rates on application. 








National Paint Bulletin, 


Bond Bldg., 


Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hobart 





Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 1,339. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 28.50 
6 67.50 = - 20.00 
12 60.00 18.75 
Standard color, $15; blesd. 1315. 
—_—_— 
CCA 
National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., 
New York 7. Published by Schnell Pub. 
Co., Inc Est 1874. Trim ize 8x11. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 
close Ist. 


culation, Mar., 1946, 57.SS1; 


806; painting and decorati 

tors, 50,494; wholesalers, 2,8 

2,119; lumber dealers, 1,717 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $440.00 $220 00 
6 415.00 210.00 
12 390.00 200.00 

Standard color, $80. 

Naval Stores Review, 433 VW. 
icksonville, F Publ 

Pea Put itions. |} 129 

= a page, 7x I 


hed by 


15th. Forms 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


(gross), 58,- 
ng contrac- 


94; salesmen, 


others, 791. 
% Page 
$120.00 


115.00 
110.00 


“aura St., 
I 


eT 


ul lished Sat. 
icy ” @ipcounts, 


Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. CC. Bst. 
1928. Subscription, $3. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 


culation, 1,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 42.00 26.00 
12 65.00 39.00 24.00 
yellow or blue, $15; 


Standard red, 
bleed, 10%. 





Painter and Decorator, 217 N. 6th St., 
Lafayette, Ind. Published by Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 





hangers of America. Est. 1887. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5% x8. Published lst. Forms close 
15th, Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 118,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 275.00 140.00 80.00 
132 250.00 130.00 75.00 
Color rates on request, 
125th St... New York 


Paint Logic, 103 E 
35 Published by spent Deale rs Associa- 


tion, Inc. Est. 192 Controlled, Trim 
size, 7x10. Type Salen. 5%x8'. Pub- 
lished monthly, except May, July and 


Nov. Forms close 3 weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
3,000. Rates—1l1 page, Jan. issue, $150; 





all others, $100. 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., C hicago 5. Published by 
Trade Review Co, Est. 1883. For the 
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paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turing industry. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.LA.A. 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 1,884; (gross), 2,265. Paint and 
varnish mfrs., 760; raw materials mfrs., 
288; chemists’ and ‘supts., 361; other, 486. 
Rates— 


statement on 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 97.75 $ 58.50 $ 35.00 
13 92.00 55.00 33.00 
26 80.50 48.00 28.50 


Standard red, blue and green, $35; bleed, 
10%. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Western Paint Review, 2025 W. 4ist St., 
Los Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 22,000. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 165.00 $ 90.00 
“$ 280.00 150.00 85.00 

250.00 140.00 80.00 


stanéaré color, $60; bleed, $15. 





CANADA 


Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 





Ltd. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 8th Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
1,625. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 27.00 
12 65.00 40.00 23.00 

Standard red, $30 page; bleed, 15%. 


The Painting ‘and Decorating Cc ontractor, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%4%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 6 times a year. Forms close 10th 


of publication. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

N. I. A. A. report on request. Circula- 
tion, 5,100. Rates— 

Times 1 . age % Page % Page 

$ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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PAPER. PAPER PRODUCTS 





PAPER AND PULP MILL 


KEEPS BUYING INFORMATION ABOUT The only Catalogue 


Th Idest ABC of its kind—goes to 
ieeiahe dans YOUR PRODUCTS CONSTANTLY BEFORE ecco tag 


per and Pulp Mill in 


ing the Industry. = PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES and BUYERS. “i 








Canada. 
: luction of paper and pay rd in 1946 was 17,3 70,965 tons 
THE MARKET — if i juctior was. 10,167,200 tons. Reliable sources estimate that 
n 1947 will r 18,750 tor f paper and paperboard, ona 1] 250,000 to ns of 
. n her of vears. the P 
f year 
yt Paper Industry and Paper World, t ts ncer HE Paper and Fe bails Catalogue and ) ae Hand. 
, : has } trative pow to rea tt book is sf : men I 
Dncoien 
IT ke 
ext v 
. nt Distributed t n rn e key ex utives in every er 
{ The » Paper Industry ‘and 1 Paper \ World yO : Mi yn ws > ; n 
henegenen _ n f es. This mpris po 
emen yn and d 1 4 buy id cify f spec s, giving 
F Monthly s F er ion f produc Ss 
=» % speak, w san t I 
sSponae 
READ BY MEN WHO SPECIFY and BUY! ene Pacis bine 
Power and rs, Master M lers, Be ater Enginee 
Pt t Mills nd k ng pers U. 8. and Canada 
Coverag Cir ulation f ires prove that the pen them the most logical 
pr n this important field. Get the { 4c 


INCLUDE BOTH IN YOUR SCHEDULES and Do a Real Selling Job! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. EERE 


a valuable service to 
the Industry. 











99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging: Printing, Publishing) 








Production of paper and paperboard 
in 1945 was 17,370,965 short tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
This was a gain of 1.1 per cent over 
1944, and of 28.6 per cent over 1939. 
The sharpest decline, 24.0 per cent, in 
1945 in relation to 1939, was in news- 
print. All paper production was far 
behind demand. 

Production in 1945 was 
follows: 


divided as 


Tons 1945 vs. 
(000) 1944 
% Gain 


MOWSRTINE .éccabunued écces 725.5 0.7 
Groundwood printing and 

specialty paper ......... 636.0 7.2 
ccc téidhecasucqucs 1,492.6 4.0 
. 2, . i aaa 1,009.2 3.6 
Coarse wrapping, convert- 

ing and bag paper ..... 1,979.6 3.0 
Special industrial ......... 238.0 3.0 
Sanitary paper ....... inca See 2.0 
Tissue, except sanitary 

Sr Se Kuta ban casnéeand 157.1 —0.2 
BE, co cntennns bene $8.6 —1.6 
DL. shbechscenuesds 0 33.5 0.2 
, . ,.., ere 8,913.7 —0.5 

oS ares rere 2.3 

Folding boxboard 269.8 7.3 

se cee oo tahel - 9 

COS ccccces er 10 1.2 

Building board 1,122.¢ yo 

de EE vc ivn ade het 598.6 15.8 

PRODUCTION BY STATES IN 1945 

Ton oe of 

(000) U.S 
TPE vaesessaeswe 1,542.1 8.9 
Wisconsin ..... 1,237.1 7.1 
Co 1,228.4 7.1 
CEL sGhahe skba cobees 1,205.8 6.9 
Pennsylvania .....cseee 1,098.6 6.3 
DUNGY idk 65 de cttw Ho wis 1,097.1 6.3 
PN 6 cceGaceecswsswes 75.0 6.2 
rrr rer 875.1 5.0 
Georgia, Florida ...... d 1.9 
po RE ee ey re vi 9 
DGE -esccncocenesedbabeocses 6O8.9 3 
TD «ds wihends + es ebeke 661.7 3.8 
Massachusetts ..... , ees 582.3 o.4 
MIMMESOCA ..cccsees ° . 856.3 3.2 
South Carolina ......... $14.0 2.6 
Mississippi ...... bvende veene >, “Seen 2.5 
CE. Unik-n weneeaeesaceeeas 394.7 2.3 
Indiana ...... i che we} am . 204.3 1.9 
i Se ic cena enh sh wail $20.7 1.8 
ARADO «ccceccs ‘ 306.9 1.8 

EE od Devogeteuns pveua’ ee 1.7 
Rhode Island, 

GEIL cv cavowsiceduwes 289.7 1.7 
North Carolina ......... svce “ee 1.5 
Beene, Te OE. Coeiviiscccve 208.8 1.2 
New Hampshire ......... sace' Boe 1.1 
lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 

Ge cecusedGedda : 189.0 1.1 
yO ee é 170.1 1.0 
WEE Gabudedes Cdds 46s daeaae 85.0 0.5 
Delaware ....... Jnioustunaeae 11.3 0.2 
We VME Siccecsdcvccsvecs 22.0 0.1 


The South Atlantic States led in 
production of wood pulp in 1945, with 
2,598,000 tons. The Pacific Coast rank- 
ed second with 1,638,000. 

Wood pulp production by processes 
in 1945: 


Tons 
(000) 
TL pnts Gentecnauensneeeh oe eenes 1,696 
Sulphite: 
I. ttt ieian aiken cehemuewee be 1,544 
EE OE 816 
Sulphate 
BP eee a ee 705 
DE Si Mees tiagadtacsatekee 3,618 
TTT eee 149 
Soda (bleached and unbleached)...... 430 
Semi-chemical, off-quality, screenings 
and miscellaneOus .......cccscsccses 519 
efibrated, exploded, asplund fiber and 
GEER BREED odvccccreceestccsenic 691 
10,167 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following picture of the paper 
industry: 
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Paper Pulp 


BD cckestcsncnnaevSoceacdel 5 
ne ae aes 2 2 
CN 5 spec e eens ce sinnbad 14 0 
SE sc ichescedckdobveeobbeee 1 0 
SPEER sesconctcetecssecege 23 0 
Ee Sees Sepa 6 0 
District of Columbia........... 1 0 
ED itn6 ced aie anew awebe aiiincas 7 6 
DE, 6046 2. 460e0se8bs 54d One euu 5 3 
i «¢ cine wee) suawee bate wie 25 0 
Tree 19 0 
NE ae den so ecki vss eeoensvewe 3 0 
TS ee ee 2 0 
Dn. use dUNes oo 0s k6046n00 8 9 
PE Settetnneccasens alakehdue Oe 29 
DE chs ceacetedesenaes ~ 1 
OO, is cad gan see oe men 82 2 
ID Maia: nae: dct nian, tae ah aad die 58 9 
DL <o4 + .skuedeh es mode adel 12 10 
DE ¢occneeedets obo beens 4 3 
Missouri erp TT TT eT TTT TT 2 0 
New Hampshire reer 30 5 
DME Liccktantadebaede 42 0 
ere ee 122 43 
Pe CR  ccchuntadnadnbe’ 8 7 
Pt pcehepewenend60eeheuewes 53 1 
SD. 420455 thadionsbededeecwnen 8 11 
En ee A 53 10 
Rhode Island » be wdbh-e kinases b 2 0 
DD CHEN wccsecteéeeswons 3 3 
Tennessee .. padghieweeen en One 6 
WE bweteacec iWststesselsaecsce } 
Vermont ..... .eale-a rach ree e 3 
Virwimie ccvcess cnmites sweated ie 10 
Washington .. at teal Gis dn dace 2 
West Virginia ... Sige “ees, 0 
Wisconsin is 34 
738 239 
Paper Industry and Paper World. 





Value of 
No. of Products 


Est (000) 

Pulp mills SORT ER 194 $226,852 
Paper and paperboard mills. 638 933,016 
Converted paper products. ..2,433 855,874 
Paperboard containers and 

boxes not elsewhere classi- 

i nd kan eae lS S| 382,710 
Paper bags, except those 

made in paper mills ..... 119 86,776 
Coated and glazed paper... 140 84,387 
Converted paper products 

not elsewhere classified... 384 161,306 
Bem VOlemes .. «oo 660000dcindsc ess 169 50,118 


There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in 1939, with an output 
valued at $32,420,000. 

The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000, 
corrugated shipping containers, $187,- 
282,000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73,- 
941,000; fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 
$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12,- 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet paper 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. 

Paper and paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con- 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 
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Paper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 
materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 
the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755,000. 

The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission equipment, 
pumps cand piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 

The combined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 


tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 


driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 
amount, 210,499,793 kilowatt hours 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 
amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 
hours. 

The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 
the pulp mills of the United States for 
1939 was as follows: 


Coal (anthracite) ...... 993,635 tons 
Coal (bituminous) ..... 8,723,849 tons 
CE 45 064 eds cnene td 22,544 tons 
ok SP 6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 
Gas (natural) ..... 28,913,336 M cu. ft. 
Gas (manufactured) ....1,841 M cu. ft. 
Se ON on dc 6.6 co 0 121,642 M cu. ft. 
Distribution 


The paper industry is divided into 
two major branches—printing and 
writing papers and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 
papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2.898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 
000, divided as follows: 


No. of Sales 

Type Est. (000) 
Wrapping or coarse paper 

and products .......... ««++1,675 $297,438 

Printing and writing papers. 427 210,261 

Stationery and supplies...... 615 46,551 

Wallpaper ..... gnneees 00eee — | 20,723 
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The Bureau of the Census reported 
that sales of 64 paper jobbers report- 
ing to it were 59.2 per cent above the 
1939 level in 1945. During the first four 
months of 1946 another gain of 16 per 
cent was recorded. 


Associations 


American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 


Gummed Industries Assn., 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 

National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 
ington Ave., New York. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

’aper Stationery and Tablet Mfrs. 
Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


3869 Lex- 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Box Maker. 











(See PACKAGING.) 
American Paper Converter, Conway 
Bldg., Chicago 2 Published by Howard 
Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11\% Type page, 74x10. 
Published 20th Form close 8th Agency 
discount 10 Circulation (Swern), 
2,173. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 49.50 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 44.00 26.00 
12 66.00 38.50 22.00 
tandard color (red), Tare bleed, 10%. 
— 
American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published by How- 
ard Publishing Co Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
“4x10 Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 
July, 1946, 3,464; (gross), 4,242 Jobbers, 
xecutive ind " men, 2,7 ; mills and 
I erte! L,UUS Rates 
rimes l Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 90.00 50.00 37.00 
12 80.00 45.00 35.00 


American Pulp & Paper -y Superinten- 
New 





dents’ Vearbook, 0E ast 2nd St., 
York 17 Est. 1919 ( + Trim 
ize, 9x1 Ty page 7x10 Published 
Oct For é July 1 Agency dis- 
count none Circulation, 1,600. Rates 
1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $30 


Standard red 


Dally Mill Steck Reporter, 425 W. 25th 
St New ork 1 Published by Atlas 
Pub. Co. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
daily except Sunday and Monday. Forms 
close day prec Amenes discounts, 10-2 
Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $112.50 $ 61.50 $ 36.50 
21 72.14 41.43 23.33 
63 46.023 26.67 15.08 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St... New York. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Cc Est. 1873 Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7%. os 
lished Dee Forms close Sept. ; 
Agency , ~ none. Rates—l —m. 
$100; % page, $60; 4% page, $40. 
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—Bureau of the Census 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
6 137.50 76, 00 45.00 
12 125.00 65.00 40.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 442. 
Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle ~  — oe a Tae a 
St.. Chicago 1. Subscription, $12. Trim KABL) @ 
osee, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Other a : 
information on request to publisher. The Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18. Published by L. D. Post, 
Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, Type 
Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, Page, (x10 Trim size, 8%x115 Pub- 
New York City 7. Published by Walden (ished Saturday Forms ciose “10 days 
Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1884. Subscrip- Preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 124%x16%. Type page, CUlation, 2,448; (gross), 4,081. Paper and 
11%x15. Published 5th and 20th. Forms PU!p manufacturing, 1,557; machinery, 
close Ist and 15th. Agency discounts, °66; others, 530. Rates 
none Circulation, 3,600. Rates—1l1 to : Times 2 Page % Page ry Page 
inches, $4 per inch; 16 to 40 inches 2.75; 1 $120.00 $ 70.00 45.00 
101 to 180 inches, $2.00; 181 to 359 inches, 13 100.00 60.00 20.00 
$1.75 °8 90.00 5O00 28.00 
Standard color, $40 52 80.00 15.00 25.00 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. For paper and 


pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives. Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
size, 84%xll. Type page, 7x10 Published 
annually in Sept. Forms close May 31. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2,900 - ates—l1 page, $150; 3 pages, $355: 
6 pages, $600; 10 pages, $900. Special one- 
time a page, $125) when combined with 


pages (or its 
The Paper In- 
Special rates 


a minimum of six half 
monetary equivalent) in 
dustry and Paper World. 
for furnished inserts. 
For additional data see 


page 442. 





Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 


New York 23. Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 
(Sworn) 4,974. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 1095.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $5. 





@ @ 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Published 
by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7xt0. Published 10th. Forms ciose 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 1. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 5,833; 
(gross), 6,880. Paper and pulp manufac- 
turing companies, officials, production 
executives and operators, 5,091; others, 
864 Rates 


bleed, 15° 


52 
Standard color, $50; 


Paper Sales, 22 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 


Ill. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 28th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, (Sworn) 4,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

r $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 135.00 76.00 46.00 
lz 116.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard color rate, $30; bieed rate, 10% 


Mat] 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York 19. Published by Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9% 
Published Thursday. Forms ciose Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 6,037; 
(gross), 6,852. Paper and pulp mfrs., 
2,625; paper merchants, exporters and 
salesmen, 397; converters, 690; machin- 
ery, 1,077; others, 1,314. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 75.00 

13 110.00 60.00 

2 100.00 55.00 

2 93.00 50.00 
Standard red, blue, green, cee 
or orange, $50; bleed, 15% 





% Page 
$ 50.00 
35.00 
30.00 
28.00 
brown 





Paper Year Book, 22 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11. Published by Davidson Pub 
Co. Est. 1942. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually, Feb. Forms close Jan. 
10. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation, (Sworn) 3,500. Rates—1 page, 
$200; 2 pages, $325; 3 pages, $425; 4 
pages, $500; additional pages, $50. 
Standard red, $40. 
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Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18. Published by L. D. 
Post, Inc. Est. 1884. Type page, 4x6%. 
Published Jan. Forms close Nov. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, July, 
1945, 1,723; (gross), 2,029. Pulp and paper 
mills, 769; allied industries, 385; con- 
verters, 104; others, 266. Rates—l page, 
$80; % page, $45; % page, $30. 


Color, $30 extra. 


Pulp and Paper Industry, formerly Pa- 
cific Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle 5, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Publications Est. 1927. 





Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%4x11%\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 


culation, 1,969; (gross), 2,788. Paper and 


pulp mfg., 1,013; others, 980. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$1590.00 $100 00 $ 60.00 
*7 130.00 85.00 55.00 
*13 110.00 70.00 45.00 


*7th and 13th insertions provide for 
space in North Am. Review number in 
April. 

Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 





Source of Supply Directory, Conway 
Bldg., Chicago 2. Published annually by 
Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 
356x5%. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 
ation, (Swern) 3,500, Rates— 1 page, 
$55; 4% page, $30; 1 inch, $15. 


Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 75 
Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Sworn), 2,110; (gross), 2,215. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
*7 115.00 70.00 45.00 
*13 100.00 65.00 35.00 


*The seventh insertion of a 7-time in- 
sertion contract and the 13th insertion 
of a yearly contract appear in the An- 
nual Review Number. 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 461. 





Shears. 
(See PACKAGING.) 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Technical Association Papers, 122 BE. 42nd 
St., New York 17 Published by Tech- 
nical Assn. of Pulp & Paper Industry. 
Est. 1915. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
814x11\. Type page, 7x10. Published 
June. Forms close May 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 3,000 Rates 
-l1 page, $125; % page, $75; % page, $40. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 
New York 7. Published annually by 
Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1887. 
Price, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
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5x7%. Published Jan. lst. Forms close 
Nov. 1. Rates—1l1 page, $60; % page, $40; 
% page, $25. 





CANADA 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Industries, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs 
Price, $3. Type page, 4%4%x6%. Published 
November. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
1 page, $60; % page, $35; %4 page, $25. 
Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 





CTAB 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Official organ Tech- 
nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x115. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
1,360. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

l $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
e7 100.00 55.00 30.00 
*13 85.00 50.00 27.50 


*Seventh or thirteenth insertion is for 
the convention number, published imme- 
diately after the annual convention of 
aa Canadian Pulp and Paper Ass'n, in 
e 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 





Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished September. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 page, $120; 2 pages, $215; % 
page, $65; 4% page, $35. 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 
OE A TT EM A SET Se mS 











ies 

Manufacturers of photographic ap- Assn., Leader Bldg., Cleveland. tributors Assn., 303 Lexington Ave., 
paratus and materials and projection Photographers’ Assn. of America, New York. 
apparatus included 160 establishments Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15. Photographic Society of America, 10 


with total production valued at $133,- J F : 
899,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- Photographic Manufacturers & Dis- Park Ave., New York. 


factures. This compares with products 
valued at $115,888,000 manufactured . 
by 109 units in the industry in 1937, a Publications 


gain of 15.5 per cent. [Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
A breakdown of the principal output month period ending June 30, 1946.] 
ef the industry is given as follows: 


American Annual of Photography, 353 6 171.00 117.00 60.30 
Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. Published 12 152.00 104.00 53.60 
PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC by American Photographic Pub. Co. Est. Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1939 1886. Paper, $2; cloth, $3. Type page, —— — ——__— —— 


5x8, Published Nov. 1. Forms close Photographic Age, 16 E. 52nd St., New 
York 22. Published by Trans-World Pub. 









































Cc ic- 2 
emeras (including motion-pic $17,346,300 July 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- C Eat. 1946. Sul inti $4. Tri 
. culation, 14,486. Rates—1 page, $120; Co. Es 946. Subscription, $4. Trim 
Projectors, total value............ $'413,900 sewn 8% x11! Type page, 7x10 ul 
% page, $70: % page, $40 size, 4x11% [Type page, 7x1 Pub- 
ws vis ~ - —e (35 m) — m — ’ lished ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
Standard-gauge (35 mm): : Se ae - discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,580 
OD seve denisiescdci ee 2,726 American Photography, 353 Newbury St., Rates 
Value ......... -+ $1,287,500 Bos ton 15. Published by American Photo- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Gubmane ard-gauge (less than or aphic Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 1 g 00.00 $220.00 $150.00 
~ ; 134.518 $2 : Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, & 27 500 °10.00 120.00 
ory E eeee stapttiaindcin tt te $6 ano 700 7x1 P ublishe d 18th preceding. Forms 12 250.00 190.00 110.00 
oie BD ccdsvccndesbecbacsneees 6,302.7 choot Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Standard red, $50; bleed, $50 
N e 78 culation, 33,815. Rates - iis 
ay r nbedbeecdsaseoseens oa33 060 imes 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page ‘ABE 
Films (motion-picture and other, . $300 00 $2 300 ~~ $100.00 
exclusive of X-ray films)......$55,492.493 6 290.00 192.67 100.00 
X-ray filmes ~ "" "$10,237,000 12 265.00 190.00 97.50 Photographic Trade News, combined with 
Sensitized photographic paper....$15,150,600 © r rate n request Photographic Retailing and American 
Photo-copying paper _ Camera Trade, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
Blueprint eevee $3,229,000 The Camera, Baltimore Life Bldg., Balti- York 16 Published by Photographic 
Brown, or black and white.... $2,738,000 nore 1 Published by The Cam era, Inc. Trade Ne af s, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
Sensitized plates and slid . $868,000 E t 1899. Sul ription $3 Trim size. tion, $2 m size, 8%x11%. Type page 
Other photographic apparatus and 6 7/16x9 7/16. Type page, 514 x8 Published 7x10. P ubli shed 25th preceding. Forms 
materials paces seeeeeees+ $12,951,000 20th preceding. Forms close 25th of sec- Close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
- ond preceding Agency discounts, 15-2, Cculatio 6,498; (gross) 7,508. Camera 
an ’ ' °¢ 12 Circulatior 1.428. Rate shops. retail stores with photographik 
Total value hited . -$126,513,000 Time Dn are % Pace % Page sections, 6,355: manufacturers, importers 
"4 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 exporters and wholesalers of photo 
' . e "459 10 28 An 1500 graphic goods, 395; others, 974. Rates 
The following figures from the 19 140.00 77 00 10.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
records of Charles Abel Incorporated, Standard color, $30; 1 leed, 15 % : ott ity + = + 
rive some indicatior 2 si of pr see —e 200.00 115.00 80.00 
sive & eeeees of the size of the Commercial Photographer, Caxton Bldg., ctandard red, $50: bleed, 25% — 
various branches of the pre-war photo- Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by Char- = ; st Manet th — 
graphic industry: es Abel, Inc Est. 1925. Subscription, 
: $2 Trim size, 6% x10. _Ty pe page, 54x aD 
‘ Publi hed ] ost 2nd 
PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS Agency disco ants, 15 - Circulation ” . 
(Swern). 649; (wross) é. S21. Rates Popular Photography, 185 N. Wabash 
Portrait any PE 24560606660604 11,579 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page Ave., ¢ hicago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis 
Commercial photographers 7,376 1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 38.00 — Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. 
‘ 4 ; , =_— + hea tale _ & 100 ) £0.00 25.00 Tr size 84x11. Type page, 7x10 
I ortralt ar da commercial photogra- 1° 90 00 55.00 20.00 P ub lishe d "10th preceding. Forms clos¢ 
phers (duplications eliminated) ... 14,789 aa : a —__— 29th third preceding month. Agency dis 
Photo finishers . sooe Eee H counts, 15-2 Circulation Dec., 1945 
. Fay. \ A sode ome spovies, | 6060 Sunset Blvd., "‘Holly- - - , - 2 a . = 
a pe my + ae wood 28, Calif. Published by Ver Halen 75584; (cross), 209.276. Rates—1 page, 
| eae e eo ste d) ~ : _ re 16 333 Publications. Eat ‘et a Color $100: bleed 15 o, P ' tits ~ nie 
hye tg A ’ $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. bs . a 
llustrative and aGvercaans photog- Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency —— 
TAPMOTS ces ecceeeeeceeneerceeeees 1,612 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 21,456. Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Photographers ~~ iméustrial. gies. Rates— Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
tional. scientific and similar estab- Times 1Page % Page 1/3 Page Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
lishments or institutions .......... 568 1 $275.00 $150.00 $100.00 tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
News and press photographers...... 1,609 12 225.00 126.00 84.00 5%x8. Published 25th. Forms close 5th 
Blue-printers and photo-copyists Color, $100; bleed, 15%. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
- ; - a ———$____—_ (Sworn), 7,383; (gross), 7,666. Rates— 
(operators of Photostat, Rectigraph Times 1 Page Li P age . Page 
and similar equipment)............ 1,204 ABC) ipa $120.00 $ 70.00 $40 00 
Recognized dealers in photo supplies 2,677 ‘ 6 110.00 65.00 38.00 
Recognized dealers in photo supplies Minicam Photography, 22 E 12th., Cin- 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
and photo finishers (duplications cinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Auto- 
GEE -eiccbensuctdctdacnecsnes 7,246 mobile Digest Publ. Corp. Est. 1937. wniversal Photo Almanac, 10 W. 33rd St., 


. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 51/6x8. New York 1. Published by Falk Pub. Co. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- Published ist a, orms close oe accene Ine. Beat. 1996. Subscription, ae RS oe 

: : month preceding senc} Gisco Ss, size, 6x9. ype page, 4%x7. Pubblished 
lishments reported 10,957 photographie }5/5 Circulation, Dec., 1945, 90,000; October. Forma clase Sept 15. Agency 


studios with receipts of $64,185,000. (gross), 91,075. Rates—l1l page, $300; % discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $175; % 
page, $160; 4 page, $80; % page, $40. page, $100; 4 page, $60. 





Associations &® @ 


Pinta Wational Photographic Dealer, 35 Park 
Master Photo Finishers & Dealers X°°"Nuw York 16. Published by Na- U. 8. Camera, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


Assn., 103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, tional Photographic Dealer Pub. Co. York 17. Published by U. S. Camera 
Mich Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Pub. Corp. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
. x 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published $1.50. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page 
iis ; . 10th Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 9%x12%. Published 15th preceding. 
National Photographic Dealers’ Assn., counts, 15-2 Circulation, 6,226; (gross), Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 
Retailers, 5,693; retail salesmen, 1945, 208244; (gross), 208,422. Rates—1 





5 é ; Aw I 9 7,098. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 295; others, 741. Rates— page, $740; % page, $475; % page, $260. 
—r , Times 1 Page % Page % Page Discount for ‘6 issues per year 
National Photographic Mount Mfrs. 1 $190.00 $130.00 $ 67.00 One page (2 colors), $940; bleed, 15%. pe 
P | 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





Like other manufacturing industries, 
plastics has been plagued since V-J 
Day by a shortage of raw materials, 
equipment and labor which, together 
with an ever-increasing demand for 
finished plastics products, has resulted 
in a great backlog of unfilled orders, 
uncertain delivery dates and failure to 
capture certain markets that were 
ticketed for plastics. 

Despite supply and production trou- 
bles, the industry has expanded far be- 
yond the expectations of the experts 
who had watched it grow during the 
war and is well on the way toward 
measuring its raw material output on a 
tonnage rather than a poundage basis. 
It is significant that 1946 increases 
were due to improved technique and 
better use of manpower rather than to 
important new plant facilities which 
will not come into full production until 
middle or late 1947. 

Yet regardless of this expansion, the 
demand for most plastic raw materials 
exceeds the supply by an average of at 
least 3 to 1 although the total output 
was running almost 2 to 1 in the spring 
of 1945 compared to 1941, according to 
W. Stuart Landes, president of the 
Plastic Materials Manufacturers As- 
sociation and vice president of Celanese 
Plastics Corporation. 

Shortages, according to Mr. Landes, 
writing in Modern Plastics were due 
to: 

1. World shortages of civilian goods 
caused by war and pent-up demand. 

2. Former world industrial centers 
except the U. S. were dried up. 

3. Increased demand in U. S. 
stimulated by high wages and accumu- 
lated savings. 

The plastics 
users of— 

1. Synthetic resins, the better known 
of which are phenolics, urea, melamine, 
polystyrene, acrylics and vinyls; 

2. Cellulosic products such as cel- 
lulose acetate, cellulose acetate buty- 
rate, ethyl cellulose and _ cellulose 
nitrate. 

The processors of these raw materials 
are molders, extruders, laminators, 
fabricators and coaters of paper or 
fabric stock. A good-sized portion of 
synthetic resins and cellulosic materials 
production is also devoted to production 
f ingredients for adhesives which go 
into the manufacture of plywood, shoes, 
furniture and other processes requiring 
glue. Use of plastics coating materials 
and adhesives received a tremendous 
uplift during the war and the ratio of 
expansion in these two categories in- 
licates greatly increased production 
possibilities in the near future. 

Another expanding use is of synthe- 
tie resins for textile treatment, where 
in addition to their employment as a 
‘oating material, resins have ameliorat- 
ed shrinkage and wrinkling, aided in 


industry is based on 
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water-proofing and stain-proofing of 
cloth, and improved the appearance and 
usefulness of low cost furs, carpeting, 
leather and other materials. Other true 
plastics such as nylon and pyroxylin (a 
cellulose nitrate based compound for 
coating fabrics) are in large part con- 
sidered members of the textile industry 
and seldom enter into a discussion of 
the plastics industry as such. At least 
they are not often included in the 
plastics industry statistics. 

In the molding and extrusion branch- 
es of the industry the lack of material 
to keep processing equipment in full 


machines in service will have increased 
from 6 to 10-ounce capacity. 

Another type of machine, extruders, 
was rare in 1941, but in 1947 there will 
be over 1,000, in addition to rubber ex- 
truders which may have been converted 
to plastics. It is further estimated that 
the average size will be 3 inches or 
more in comparison to the older type 
2'4-inch machine. The average ex- 
truder will consume three times as 
much material as an injection machine. 

A survey by Modern Plastics listed 
the following totals for injection pres- 
ses and extruders: 





EXTRUDERS 
Excluding 
Rubber 


INJECTION MACHINES 
Average 
Capacity 





Year Number Oz. Machines 
BPG)  ceccccccwcesevaasd ssecteeccnes eevdesdnceteee 1000 6 Unknown 
BOGS onsccowcevecseecececscetcesenegeeeeeenesanesen 1450 8 650 
TD acsneweesebsongactvetincncsenals dabeekechs 1720 8 844 
O08: CGO BAIR. co s.cdcn cniawekivene  Hidaebaeted 2044 9 844 
Seen Ces <0b6.4060000000000006 napmeaenala 3423 10 1094 
production is particularly noticeable. Furthermore, improved machinery, 


The lack of balance developed during 
the war when machine capacity of 
operators was increased far more than 
chemical manufacturers’ facilities for 
making raw materials. The same un- 
balanced condition has been intensified 
since V-J Day because chemical pro- 
ducers have been unable to build and 
equip new plants, although production 
of presses and extruders has continued 
at an accelerated rate. 

Injection presses are an example. 
These rapid fire presses, developed in 
the 1930’s, made low cost thermoplastic 
molding possible. Toys, costume jewel- 
ry, cigarette cases, brush backs and 
handles, refrigerator and automobile 
parts are some of the products manu- 
factured on these machines. By early 
1947 the number of injection machines 
will have increased by a ratio of 3.4 to 
1 since 1941 and the average size of 
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better raw material which gives uni- 
form performance, and a change from 
a 2 to 3 shift operating basis have in- 
creased operating capacity by 50 per- 
cent. 

The supply of thermoplastic molding 
material to meet this machine capacity 
is inadequate despite a 750 percent in- 
crease in production since 1939. Cellu- 
lose acetate and cellulose acetate buty- 
rate production, for example, has 
grown from a monthly average of 1,- 
300,000 Ibs. in 1940 to 7,000,000 in 
1946; polystyrene from 150,000 Ibs. 
monthly in 1940 to 5,500,000 in June, 
1946. Expansion plans indicate that 
1947 monthly capacity of polystyrene 
may pass 12,000,000 pounds. Other 
thermoplastic molding powder produc- 
tion is also on the way up, but not on 
such a large scale. 

It is estimated that production of all 
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PLASTICS 
Monthly Production of Plastics and Synthetic Resins (in Pounds) 
ITEM July 1945 January 1946 March 1946 June 1946 
= 
Cellulose acetate and mixed 
ester plastics 
Sheets, rods & tubes 1,294,494 1,564,119 1,751,691 1,826, 548 
Molding and extrusion 5,017,512 6,659,778 6,505, 761 6,742,790 
Se 
Cellulose nitrate plastics 
Sheets, rods & tubes 1,104,446 1,514,272 920,052 1,429,049 
Phenolic and other tar acid 
resins 
Laminating (dry basis) 5,218,€05 <,298,815 2,052,005 2,575,412 
Adhesives (dry basis) 907,375 1,070,902 1,194, 389 996, 569 5 
Molding material ’ 9,742,920 10, 759,472 12,286,204 14,161,654 ¥ 
All other (dry basis) * 5,677,202 4,415,657 4,229,251 4,818,244 
Urea and melamine resins S 
Adhesives (dry basis) 2,685,440 2,650,044 5,224,959 2,596,207 , 
Textile and paper treating se 
(dry basis) , 485,423 1,071,084 1,054,940 886, E20 
All others (dry basis) 567 , 646 235, €87 150,296 145,115 tk 
-- Ww 
Polystyrene Incomplete 2,728,625 4,011,554 5,659, 464 
a 
Vinyl resins P' 
Sheeting and film Incomplete 1,569,044 2,161,230 1,857,160 . 
Textile and paper coating M 
(resin content) Incomplete 1,650,026 1,688 , 890 1,254,522 tis 
Molding and extrusion materials 
(resin content) , Incomplete 5,496,024 6,664,970 4,978,168 fo 
Adhesives (resin content)° ) a 
All other (resin content)* ) Incomplete 24,€68 1,299, 815 2,569,412 os 
—- - a2 
Miscellaneous plastics and resins la 
Molding and extrusion materials1,4| Incomplete 4,647,572 5,454,228 4,850,236 
All other (dry basis) 2,5 Incomplete 2,650,148 2,751,042 2,191,560 PI 
vit 
*Compiled by Bureau of the Census el 
1 Includes fillers, plasticizers and extenders In 
2 Excludes data for protective coating resins pli 
5 Cannot be show separately without disclosing operations of individual establisaoments ste 
Includes data for ethyl cellulose, urea, melamine, acrylic acid and miscellaneous ye 
molding and extrusion materials Mc 
© Includes data for petroleum resins, acrylic acid, ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous “- 
Synthetic materials nt 
t 
. _ me 
Q; 
thermoplastic molding powders in 1947 tators, telephone bases and radio cases. The total of all synthetic resins and var 
will be 1730 percent of 1939 or 2.3 The increase in number of compres- cellulosics produced in 1945 was about tr 
times the production rate in the early sion presses as reported by a Modern 900,000,000 pounds, of which 30 per- en 
months of 1946. But even with this in- Plastics survey is as follows: cent was used for paint or protective ol 
crease it is expected that the ratio of NUMBER coatings. It may take five years t ln 
demand to supply will be 2.6 to 1 in PAD , ppveera balance supply with demand and : 
we : YEAR OF PRESSES a = : c 
1947 in comparison to the 2.4 to 1 de- 1941 8 000 1955 capacity will be around 3,000,000,- 
mand in 1946, even if all new machines F ' 000 pounds. 
y 1944 11,500 , er 
are delivered on schedule. : Pa pdpets Dollar volume for the plastics in- 
< 1946 12,065 tia : i oe ie 
The same condition, to a lesser de- 1947 12 867 dustry has never been accurately ta , + 
gree, is true also in compression mold- ey _— ulated. The War Production Board 
ing, which is an older branch of the The thermosetting material supply estimated 1944 production of synthetic 
industry concerned largely with phe- remained constant during the last war resins and other plastic raw materia's 
nolics, urea and melamine, which are years and after the 1947 increase is at $300,000,000. General Electric Com- 
M 


molded into such things as clock cases, 
electrical parts, washing machine agi- 
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realized, output will be approximately 
75 percent of demand. 


pany estimated 1945 finished plastics 
products at $500,000,000 but complete 
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modern nlastics 


Since January 1946, Modern Plastics’ 
impressive circulation has upped and 
soared 20%! 

Who are these newly uncovered 
thousands of paid subscribers and 
where do they come from? 

Many are new comers... . nation- 
ally spread out . . . readying their 
place in this industry . . . reaching for 
reliable guidance and relying upon 
the factual information furnished on 
Modern Plastics’ editorial and adver- 
tising pages to chart their direction. 

Modern Plastics, by reason of its 
far-out-in-front leadership is ever un- 
covering invaluable new blood. . 
and joining it in multiples to the mag- 
azine’s own, already healthy circu- 
lation. 

This uncoverage factor is Modern 
Plastics gift to advertisers. It constantly 
vitalizes readership. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


In an industry as rapidly growing as 
plastics, editorial vigilance and under- 
standing are priceless assets. The 
years of experience have proven to 
Modern Plastics’ subscribers that this 
magazine is dependable for factual 
information. The editorial policy of 
the publication is aimed at plastics 
users and is largely devoted to new 
applications, new techniques, new ad- 
vances and the surveying of important 
trends. At the same time, and with like 
emphasis, it is the editorial policy to 
clso point up the technical advances 
in plastics, so important to both users 
ond to the industry itself . . . molders, 
e'ruders, fabricators, laminators and 


*) '.979 circulation (minimum) guaranteed as 
ne 1946 issue. 





manufacturers — more than 95% of 
whom pay $5.00 per year to read the 
monthly issues of Modern Plastics. 


SUBSCRIPTION ANALYSIS 


Manufacturers (including employees) of: Ad- 
vertising novelties, premiums, office and school 
supplies 315; air conditioning, cooking and 
refrigeration equipment, plumbing equipment 
125; railroad, automotive and aircraft indus- 
try, marine industry 762; electrical goods 941; 
furniture and musical instruments, floor cov- 
erings 201; hardware, tools and house fur- 
nishings, metal products 362; jewelry and 
silverware, luggage and leather goods 231; 
machinery and machine ports, heavy steel 
products 472; optical goods and scientific in- 
struments 532; builders’ supplies and equip- 
ment 272; toilet articles, including cosmetics, 
food products 390; apparel accessories and 
notions, novelties 539; games, toys, sporting 
goods, pipes and smokers’ articles 287; plastic 
manufacturing machinery, materials and chem- 
icals 1702; paper specialties, printers 518; 
display fixtures and signs 120; other manufac- 
turers 114. Architects, engineers, designers, 
chemists, inventors, machinists, interior dec- 
orators, researchers 1336; department and 
chain stores, stationers, gift and art shops, 
women’s wear 134; advertising agencies 70; 
libraries, schools, colleges and publications 
1069; molders, laminators and fabricators 
2780; producers and processors of rubber, oil, 
steel, metals, glass, coal, paints, etc. 500; 
exporters, importers, distributors, jobbers, 
manufacturers’ representatives and salesmen 
920; members of armed forces (not classified 


above) 195; miscellaneous 741; government 
departments 670; unclassified 1378. 

Unpaid distribution (6 months average 
not analyzed) 725. 


CIRCULATION* 
ABC — 6-30-46 
Established 1924. Single copy .50; per year 


$5.00. 
Total net paid excluding bulk (6 months 


average) : . 16,130 
Total net paid including bulk . 16,510 
Advertisers 260 
Advertising agencies 164 
All other unpaid distribution... 301 


Total distribution (6 months average)... 17,235 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid of May 1946 


SUITE. snticanesiinasemnetione sed ee 
(Mail 17,676; single copy sales 166) 
New England .0...ccccccccosssssnsesee 1,419 
Middle Atlantic . PEN e | —n waeee 
South Atlantic 736 








East North Central r= 3,332 
East South Central ccc 162 
West North Central........................ 572 
West South Central............. 303 
Mountain States ......... = saad 129 
Pacific States nes 1,590 
a ae 44 
Canada RENE SRE ES DRE 746 
Foreign . sieakaneienait — 2,978 
Miscellame ous ooccccccccccmennn . 62 
ADVERTISING RATES 

General Advertising 1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
VPage enececccncnennnnne 300.00 275.00 250.00 
an «|: | ne .. 180.00 160.00 140.00 
> eee . 100.00 90.00 80.00 


Rates effective January 1, 1946 (Card No. 8.) 

Agency commission 15% on space only, 
allowed to recognized agencies. No agency 
commission allowed on color, inserting, or 
bleed charges. 
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Segments of the Plastics and Allied Industries 


DIVISIONS FUNCTIONS PRODUCTS TYPICAL REQUIREMENTS 


MOLDING SHOPS Compressior transfer Too diversified to classifs Raw materials and formulation 
Custon hop I dk plunger injection il et machinery molds ind = fixture 
hor f metal vork pu molding blow moldil plant power eating and preheat 
ng, wood working and et Contact and ¥ pres ng equipment and maintenan 

I manufacturing re! ding. Some nishing et Handling and onveyin 


plant Specia t ind 1 en y nd asse ' ontrol and inspect equipme! 


EXTR ING SHOPS Specia t ind department \r ontinuous cross ectior wire Same as alx ne ling oil, cor pr 
of n ding or manufacturi: oO ible coating, filaments vevors take machinery, wir 

I t ealing ! ry ni 

LAMINA G SHOPS Sp i t ind department Sheet rod tubes, blanks and end Resin kettle pres = 1utoclave 1s 

ir ! inufacturing less variety of formable or machin orage fa tik rubber bags m™m 





nt able te including honeycomb 


FABRICATINE AND Plast ps shop in Finish machined plastics and lami Wood and meta vorking m 
FINISHING meta and wood working nated products Decorations and ecehinery t Decalcomania 
OPERATIONS eramik fabri and other rface finisl paints, varnisl fabrics, et 

d tries ovens ma g levices, contr 

















PECTIAL SERVICES TO atir etching marking Printing plates inks plating ‘ W ood plast gvpsul cemeé 
LASTICS INDUSTRIES engraving printing drving molds plating of plastics parts and meta t ng machiner 
painting fabr c treating marking and calibrating, dyeing and tanks Vat ? pre es, fu 
mating, wire sheathing ! nting Model and template mak- nace markir machines, er 
del makings hobbing, heat ing ho and hobbed cavities. Hard gravel! 
tr ting ening of molds and components parts 
\ ‘ OOLING S rtr or emer ncy ol d me igs and xtures Cast re l plast 
itior Lutomotive, els str I plati masks « pla gvpsun produ t dard a 
t ind ma tur ? rial pecial tox I hines I 
ne plant Plating hop ing warming ind refrigerati 
inits Buffine cl ' 
compound clamp f rs, test 
ipparat t 
AT RIAL, MAN nufacturing polymer res Re ns ind compounds, catalysts Mixing, distilling nd der 
“ACTUI S AND d nd Proce plasticize fillers dyes and pig- equipment Aut ive heat 
SUPPLIES t yood, paper ibric, ete ment olvent industrial papers ind refrigeratior nit temper —_ 
iting and dense wood natur 1 synthetic fibres, adhe- ture and metering nstrument 
i ind metal \ nad parting compounds vVar- hose ind tul t 
1 oatings, filr sheets and scales tank tor 4 ind 
rods and tubes, pre aging eq 
r ne 
’ 
| ASTI | " ‘ I turir ba for \lixer der lenders | I 
TIPMI I MAN ipment i ‘ l or equipment ! ron ca i , 
CTURI LNT eat a r en ir und n hat raanes x , — ¥ 
ESIGNERS ne ef ind rir over ind iss¢ hop pulp! ' 
ra I nt T I } it a i t 
Drawing i 
; 
| \l t” (I ‘ lard d t , a r quiy <j , 
Lae 8: | DESIG> I met ‘ l 17 t ibra ( 
el \ I LDERS ! f ! nit nond t lip 
I ed f 
’ ‘) \ T I t rods é | té ! . 
PONA vO ‘ s St tures for i fi 2 I 
TAT rR ng é ii Tf ing | ! ‘ 
\ | adne ves ind TT | tra tir nr 
£ \ hing d 
ey 
L\PER J I Ln d papers f Ind ! i 
S AT AP} r t I r 1 low n u ‘ cony r lit 
\ S I I » r suri ed 
r | Tr ‘ y 
| 1 for 1 l n the r 
\ 1 it Synthet é 
" t thr d 
! nd r ind 
y y be 
PRECISK ETA ifa rir l ind r il ma ne Mold l 
Ww SEN \ l te mol di \ pr ad prow ms tools EX casting I 1 
! l x re ge I iT ¢ pr! 
hand t pment £ 
f As Ml . r " icals rn Vl 
\ ” g idhesi partir ra 
it t 
> ‘ rs d ts ! a sica nt, molds, t nd s I hnica r 
\ i ind int essing methods Productior turer ‘ 
| \ TT" ~ t I t ind es Management and ‘ r hinery i ! 
' iter I d ’ Sta ard te ne t hy jules me . a 
d equipr A 
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MORE CIRCULATION THROUGH THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
. THAN ANY OTHER PLASTICS PUBLICATION 


ire 


eat 
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ne 


er INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS has 42% to 116% more circulation through 
the Plastics Industry than any other plastics publication — circulation 
individually directed by name and title to the operating executives, de- 
cor partment heads and key technicians who direct the operation of the 
nation’s molding, extruding, laminating and fabricating facilities. This 
- is the Plastics Industry — a volume market for materials, processing 
machinery, tools, molds, equipment and supplies for plastics working. 













































































m INDUSTRIAL ae covers, as weil, the our formula for selective circulation. This means 
ia ous ndustri ise-of-plastics’’ market that we analyze, select and verify the important 
et t mass aainetiien industries who in addi- specifying and buying executives in each plant 
itr t to processing plastics for use in their 
S are mong the largest purchasers of 
' 1 i S rts ind components 
ne A 7 INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS IS READ BY THESE MEN; 
$ INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS not only 
eT ¢} P ‘ I nbws . ‘ 2 Presidents, Owners Partners, Vice Presidents in 
s t has ndus irke at a charge of production, General Managers 3052 
per page per I and per reader far Works, Factory or Plant Managers, General Super- 
€ , ‘ the istics blications but eeneeate, inne Superintendents, Head of Plastics ones 
: fess — ept 6 
sul Ol vour advertisement with authorita Chief Engineers, Chief Chemists, Research Directors 1127 
ell-how edit material describing Purchasing Agents, Buyers 1164 
te newest r ft plastics working, ap Chief Designers, Chief Methods Engineers, Plastics 
1 rormulating f iterials, efficient use & Development Engineers 1065 
sing « ment lesign and manufac- ee Saeeaeer, Tool, Die, Mold Superintendents, 62s 
tl f molds at the tooling and their use Total verified CBI Circulation -_ 8718 
Pty Paid subscriptions ($3.00 per year)—Industrial and INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS SELLS THESE PRODUCTS 
- l ? " the Plastics Cerporation Libraries, Gevernment Offices, in- RVICES 
, dividuals mot certified as having direct buying & SERV 
| s . ire pro- influence advertisers and agencies. ey yt AD GOEIOAS Se 
i thar fer y ntegrat 7 ind dis Total non CBI Circulation 589 ompounds; Casting materials; Lan 
A ye 4 — - ing mat = > ve bonding materials; Fillers 
. . r t . t il information ° *bD i breakdow reques fibres tt “elca a rol thread cord fabre Paper 
“ od pult ngs tos; Chemicals r Idehyd Plasticizers, 
y Ona, stearat 
nt FORMULATING EQUIPMENT: ; 
, es ke 
LARGEST CIRCULATION TO THE in the Plastics and Allied Industries. Each in- Rot 4 Hay FH. Ry? me 
- “ essing at : oilers enders asticators; 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY * dividual comprising our CBI list receives a Pulverisers; Granulator ting machines; Sealing machines 
aa Number of Number of copy of INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS for his own MOLDING ano, pmocessina EQUIPMENT AND 
ass a ‘ 
ae . aoeuas 6 tants personal use which he may mark, clip, file or Ra. ny, Compression, Preform, Tableting, Laminat 
- ers, atruders Laminators, ‘ I he l a . am Laboratory Toggle Extruders Preheaters—dielectri 
abricators Specialized Services, route on to assistants n the smaller plants, we . a f ved I ms Flexibi al ho Swing 
ine m, electric, infra rec nps exible met oe wing 
ae Consultants 2953 1959 send individual copies of INDUSTRIAL PLAS- > Fi © joints: Valves: Drains: Accumulatore; Boilers 
anutfacturing Plants with tnsid . ; Pumps li ower its Hydraulic ylinders Cur- 
Plastics Processing Facilities : 636 383 TICS addressed by name and title to the presi oy ‘ s; Mold lut ete s b tee, re 
Manutacturing Plants with Inside dents, owners and general managers Here the he sat Seta fy = J B : I aa ~~ Ages = 
Plastics Processing Facitities who “buying team may be only one or two men: a oo “ 
in Addition to Processing Ptas- = . . > a me age» - AND FINISHING MACHINES: 
tie fas Thole Own Use also Con in larger plants, however, the Cycle of Buying w band, contour, jig, cutoff; Filing; Drilling; 
rac t . : Tar \ arking un » Sanding t ' Burnishing 
eae ectatame sat creatret 2415 1205 Influence is much broader. Here you must ; pping P ; a Ving — hp Py ~ By 
Manufacturers & Distributors of reach many key men—men in administrative presses 
Plastics Raw Materials, Chemi- ‘ ) . sing P etl )]- FABRICATING AND FINISHING TOOLS: 
cate & Permutations, ineledine and management, purchasing production, tool > no” ecetaere tinaees Miieas Miele aisbtt owners 
Paper, Veneer & all Types of ing, engineering, planning and development. In " Po buffing cor ind 
Filler Material 283 204 . } } . te . i 
Manutacturers of Machinery every Chae Waere Such 6 Eee BS OS eee FINISHING MATERIALS: 
Equipment & Accessories for factor in buying we direct INDUSTRIAL sasenn Roll lea 
Plastics Processing 82 53 PLASTICS to him by name ASSEMBLING MATERIALS: 
Centract Sheps Making Molds Stud I ene I i 
Dies, Jigs & Fixtures for Plastics » +] Ir erts In lay Me 
Working 168 153 An outstanding result producer, INDUSTRIAL 
7 ; + AND Comvest. INSTRUMENTS: 
End Users of Plastic Par & PLASTICS, in its first vear of publication (Juns vest —-s « sei distortion, impact 
Products in other Manutactur a4" O48) “e} inaui . ff ite flow; Temperature Pres Flow meters; Pyrometer Re 
ing Industries ; 2180 1155 1945 tos - +) — of h1% « ry mt jing gages: Timers; Relays; Switches; Surface analyzers 
Total Individuals 8718 re poets each month In excess of ; of its < mMoLD MAKING EQUIPMENT: : 
Total Plants 5112 circulatior direct reader response to editorial Mill . ertical, universs rotary vead; Dup ators, 
ten about capital and expendable tools, ma- tapas es: Shapers: Drill Pressee—radial, pedesta 
terials, facilities, plastics tooling, supplies and t Tappers; Sawing and filing schines; Flexible shaft 
equipment. Surveys indicate that again as man‘ moun seaseeen TOOLS: 
or more inquiries went direct to the manufac mille; Milling cutters; Drills; Taps; Reamers; Counter 
> _ ~ : heels br es hir r buff 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, wit! ts handy turers concerned—evidence of INDUSTRIAI bor ' yo h. i a ge Rg. ~- ~~ , as 
Ka fiiie-for-referenc PLASTICS’ emazing pulling power. It is ow MATERIALS USED BY MOLD MAKERS: 
ast techniciar olicy to cooperate with our advertisers in the i id and hob ate Ber ae seers Stand en 
manufacturer of preparation, presentation and publishing of rewing : readed parts; § ect dr 
nd accessories lescriptive “know-how” material about their ; . 
u irged with the products and services. Advertisers tell us that SERVICES 
t i and these editorial items augment the value of their CUSTOM MOLOERS: , . 
I t ‘ sa f ‘ Low 
disnla space nd without dditional cost 
D ( ‘ tine neer. Your advertisement in INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS MOLD MAKING FACILITIES: “i 
will mean mors sal vivert ng dollar . — i shops; H scturers; Eng ‘ 
SPECIAL SERVICES: : , ; 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS’ CRI Please contact our Regional Req ntative or : oa cee — a 
buying authority and write us for more details of INDUSTRIAL 
I f Ri ng It nee PLASTICS’ sales-making power 
REGIONAL OFFICES 
= Chicago 2 L. 8. Hammond & E. T. Ellington EE 
123 W. Madison St., RAndolph 1843 
Cleveland 6 Ray L. Huebner 
2460 Fairmount Bivd.. FAirmount 4040 
Detroit 2 R. F. Pickrell 
314 Stephenson Bidg. TRinity 1-0790 
Pasadena 1, California M.D. Pugh 
35 S. Raymond Ave. RYan 1-6510 
2460 F | New England 
AIRMOUNT BLVD., CLEVELAND 6, OHIO Providence 3 Herman T. Plerik 
4 Weybosset Square, GAspee $275 
New York and Philadelphia Areas 
, =a > °. . New York 17 Ray Billingham 
{ Huebner Publication 551 Fifth Ave., MUrray Hill 2-0742 
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figures are unobtainable because plas- 
tics parts are components of thousands 
of products. However, it is safe to say 
that 1946 dollar volume for the plas- 
tics industry, despite shortages, will 
reach $1 billion. 

The accompanying table gives a 
quick look at the plastics raw materials 
supply situation in mid-1946 compared 
to production at war’s end. Big in- 
creases were visible in the year fol- 
lowing the war in phenolic molding 
compound and polystyrene. The latter’s 
growth was possible because of avail- 
ability of styrene monomer, which had 
been previously used for synthetic rub- 
ber. Vinyl production, now one of the 


largest, was barely 1,000,000 pounds 
monthly in 1940. Chief use then was in 
safety glass and insulation for wire 
and cable—war-developed uses that 
have since been adapted to shower cur- 
tains, handbags, upholstery and safety 
garments. 


Associations 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, Fisher 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Plastics Materials Mfrs. Assn., Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Industrial Plastics, 2460 Fairmount Blvd., 
Cleveland 6 Published by Huebner Pub- 
lications. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed ist. Forms close Sth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 8,800; 


(gross), 10,000, tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 54.00 
Hh 165.00 90.00 18.00 
12 150.00 83.00 45.00 
Standard color, red, blue, $45: bleed, no 
charge 


For additional data see page 451 


Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Modern Plastics, 
Inc. Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
S4x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
20th preceding Forms close 28th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
16,510; (gross), 17,235. Mfgz., 7,883: 
architects, engineers, designers, chem- 
ists, inventors, machinists, 1,336; li- 
braries, schools, colleges and publica- 
tions, 1,069; molders, laminators and 
fabricators, 2,780; exporters, importers, 
distributors, jobbers, mfrs. representa- 


tives and salesmen, 920; govenment 

depts., 670; others, 3,018 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 160.00 90.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 


Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, $19. 
For additional data see page 449 


@ 


Modern Plastics Encyclopedia for 1947, 
formerly Modern Plastics Catalog, 122 E 
i2nd St., New York 17 Published by 
Plastics Catalogue Corporation Est 
1941 Subscription, $6 Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published Feb 
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Forms close Sept Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, Dec., 1945, 16,215; 
(gross), 17,112. Rates—\% page, $120; % 
page, $210; 1 page, $350; 2 pages, $685; 
{ pages, $1,310; 6 pages, $1,875 

Standard red or blue, $60; bleed, $10 


@ 


Pacific Plastics Magazine, 124 W. 4th St. 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications Est. 1943. Sub- 
scription, $3 Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published list Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 1,423; (gross), 2,494. Mfre, 530; 


dept. & chain stores, 320: machinists, 
interior decorators, researchers, libraries 
& schools, 248: others, 257 tates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 100.00 60.00 
12 135.00 80.00 50.00 


Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $50; 
bleed, $10 


Plastics, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Il Published by Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co. Est. 1944. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
Ist preceding month Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 12,811; (gross), 14.873. 
Mfrs., 7,878; architects, designers, etc., 
909; molders, laminators and fabricators, 


1,919: others, 2,929. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $265.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
5 245.00 siean bone 


12 200.00 eees 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 

The Plastics Buyer, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Published by C. W. Cleworth. 
Est 1945 Trim size, 8%4x11% Type 





page, 7x10. Published Aug. 1 Forns 


close July 1. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation (Swern) 10,000. Paid, 1,85 
controlled, 8,142. Rates 1 page, $25 


% page, $135; 4% page, $75 
Standard red, orange, green, blue, or ye'- 
low, $50; bleed, $10. 
Product E . 
(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 
Plastics and Resins, formerly Plastics 
and Resins Industry, 299 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Genera) 
Business Publications. Est. 1943. Swuer- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6% Published 15th. Forms 


close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 








culation, 8,114. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pae- 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.0 
6 105.00 62.50 40.0” 
12 90.00 55.00 35.0u 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $15. 
Plastics Reporter, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., 
Boston 36, Mass. Published by Tribune 
Publications. Est. 1944. Subscription. 
$2. Trim size, 11x17. Type page, 10x16. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Swern), 
22.865. Rates—Per inch, 1-10, $5.50; 101- 
200, $4.50: 801-1,000, $3.70 

Standard color, $55 


Plastics World, 551 Fifth Ave. New 
York 17. Published by Cleworth Pub 
Co., Ine Est. 1943 Controlled. Adv 
unit, 3%4%x4%. Published Ist Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 











culation, (Sworn), 27,150. Rates 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
l $224.00 $112.00 
6 200.00 104.00 
12 192.00 100.00 


For additional data see page 453 
Southern Plastics Magazine, 44% Mari- 
etta St.. Atlanta 3. Estab. 1945. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x1" 


Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 

l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 

4 135.00 75.00 50.00 

12 120.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $10 


Sweet's Catalog File for Product Design- 
ers. 
(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Mant- 
facturers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 


(CAB 
Canadian Plastics, 341 Church St., To- 


ronto 2, Ont. Published by The Mone- 
tary Times Printing Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Est. 1944. Controlled. Type page, 6% x 

9%. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

Sept. 1945, 3,086. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
i 85.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 42.50 23.75 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% 
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More Than 
27,000 


Circulation 


To Makers and Users of Plastics Products 


If You Have Something To 
Sell To The Plastics Industry 


PLASTICS WORLD saturates 
the plastics industry, from top 
executives down to every man 
with a say about purchasing. It 
thoroughly covers all branches 
of the industry — Molders, Ex- 
truders, Fabricators, Laminators, 
Plastics Materials Manufactur- 
ers. 
If You Want To Sell To 
Industrial Users of Plastics 


PLASTICS WORLD is read by 
engineers and executives respon- 
sible for management, engineer- 
ing, design, production, purchas- 
ing, installation and operation in 
every industry which now uses, 
or contemplates using, plastics 
products. The key factors in 
companies that make up 90% 
of the potential market for plas- 
tics products receive and read 
PLASTIC WORLD regularly. 


Circulation Kept Up To Date 


PLASTIC WORLD '’s circulation 
is live, organic and up-to-date. 
When new industries develop 
that are potential plastics users, 
they are immediately added to 
the circulation records of 
PLASTICS WORLD. A con- 
stant check is maintained to in- 
sure readers’ current, active in- 
terest in plastics. The result of 
this costly program is a highly 
responsive audience of interested 
readers. 


Newspaper Style For Easy Reading 


PLASTICS WORLD is pub- 
lished in tabloid newspaper style 
because this is the easiest read 
format yet devised. Readers who 
want facts quickly cverwhelm- 
ingly prefer newspaper makeup. 
PLASTICS WORLD prints 
nothing but news of new prod- 
ucts, new applications. 


No Advertising Domination 


Advertisements in PLASTICS 
WORLD aare available only in 
standard units of 1/9 page (3% 
x 43% inches) or 2/9 page (3% x 
93% inches). If desired, several 
units can be used to advertise 
different products. All advertise- 
ments next to editorial. Black 
and white only. There is no com- 
petition with color, spreads or 
inserts. The small and large ad- 
vertiser have equal opportunities 
for gaining reader attention. 


Proved Results 


Manufacturers of general indus- 
trial equipment and supplies — 
ranging in price from unde: $10 
to more than $15,000 — have 
found PLASTICS WORLD out- 
standing as a producer of live 
inquiries that result in sales. We 
have case histories and compara- 
tive studies which we will be glad 
to show to any interested adver- 
tiser or agency. 





ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


The PLASTICS BUYER is used as a year round 
buying reference by 10,000 Wholesale and Re- 
tail Outlets for plastics products of all kinds. 
The PLASTICS BUYER contains the most complete 
list of manufacturers of plastics consumer items 
ever assembled. The men and women who buy 
large volume plastics consumer merchandise con- 
sider the BUYER ‘‘an invaluable aid.'’ 
Advertisers in The PLASTICS BUYER have report- 
ed uniformly good results. Some have experi- 
enced phenomenal returns. 


If you make consumer plastics products, The 
PLASTICS BUYER is your quickest, most efficient 
and least expensive entry to your market. 
The PLASTICS BUYER keeps your advertising in 
important buyers’ hands a full year. Black and 
White Rates are: 1 page, $250: 2 page $135: 
V4 page $75. Bulk space discounts. Unit *‘Prod- 
uct’’ advertisements available. Colors and 
inserts. 
The PLASTICS BUYER is a dyna- 
mic selling aid. Write for complete 
facts about the 1948 edition, now in 
preparation. 


PLASTICS WORLD 
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Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry; Electrical: Coal) 





understand what 
and what are its 
to evaluate the 


clearly 
field is 
intelligently 


One must 
the power 
objectives 
market. 

First comes the utility—the privately- 
owned central station generating elec- 
tricity by steam and hydro, and to a 
lesser extent, by diesel and gas engines. 
To these must be added a sizable chunk 
of government owned power plants 
(mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
of city-owned power plants (mostly 
steam and diesel). 

Next come the power plants of in- 
dustry—plants representing in the ag- 
gregate a far greater dollar investment 
than all central-station plants com- 
bined, whether privately or publicly 
owned. 

This statement may seem enigmatic 
in light of the well-known fact that 
capacity of all industrial electric gen- 
erators, plus the power of all industrial 
prime movers not connected to gener- 
ators, is less than half that of the cen- 
tral-station generators. 

There is, however, a basic difference 
between central stations and industrial 
power plants. Central stations are de- 
signed to produce electricity and noth- 
ing else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities of 
steam for process and heating, besides 
producing electricity and mechanical 
power. That is why industrial plants 
burn 100 per cent more steam fuel than 
central yet generate less than 
half as much electrical and mechanical 


stations, 


power. 

For lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam In the case of elec- 


tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, and 
more often buy, unless the process- 
steam load makes it particularly easy 
to generate power on the spot. 

To put it another way, the boiler 
house is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than it is 
in the central station. This applies 
whether the test be made on the basis 
of relative floor space or relative dollar 
investment. 

Throughout industry it is customary 
for industrial to hire one power 
engineer (known by that name or by 
the title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 
Engineer,’ “Power Engineer,” or some 
other name), who is responsible for all 
of the so-called “power services.” These 
are steam, electricity, mechanical 
power, compressed air, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water, heating, air-condi- 
tioning, and elevators. 

All of these except the last are fluid 
services, pumped in at one end of the 
line (a wire, shaft, belt, pipe or duct), 
and tapped off at will at the other end. 
The expression “turn on the juice” can 
be applied to any one of them. 


They 
454 


each 


come under one man because they are 
all services to production, and because 
they are all intermingled throughout 
the plant, all considerably centralized 
in generation, and all requiring a simi- 
lar mentality and training, yet one 
very different from that required for 
production itself. 


Transmission and 
Application 


For these very practical reasons the 
industrial power field includes the gen- 
eration, transmission and application 
of all the power services. Generation 
involves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, plus a great 


variety of associated equipment (in- 
cluding instruments, meters, pumps, 
fans, condensers, feed heaters, water 


softeners, etc.). 

In transmission the services fall into 
two broad classes. One class is pure 
energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, 
pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. 
The other is energy in material form, 
requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
tioned air, and pipes for the others— 
steam, hot water, cold water. refrigera- 
tion and compressed air. With the pip 
ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
flowmeters, etc. 

In the industrial plant the responsi- 
bilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 
factory to the point where it is applied 
to a motor, a production machine, a 
process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
etc. 

The step-by-step definition of the 
power field is approaching completion. 
It is necessary only to add the power- 
service equipment of large buildings 
and institutions, where the services 
closely parallel those found in manu- 
facturing establishments. A large hotel 
in New York, for example, contains 
pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water services, compressed 
air, air-conditioning, elevators, etc.— 
all the responsibilities of the power 
engineer. 


Objectives 


This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal objectives 
of power engineers. The first is to 


maintain uninterrupted service. The 
second is to render service of good 
quality (constant voltage and fre- 


quency, constant water pressure and 
temperature, well controlled air-condi- 
tioning, etc.). 

Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
up and coming engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 
to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at less cost 
per unit means much lower yearly 
power-service cost. 


The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plus 
the fixed charges on the investment. 
Logically, the engineer considers exist- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 
the point where the higher efficiency of 
modern equipment would “pay its 
keep,” which simply means saving 
enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 

The activities of the power engineer 
consist, in part, of determining when 
such modernization of equipment (and 
the buying of meters and other acces- 
sories) will pay dividends, and, also, 
he pays constant attention to ways of 
operation and maintenance to get more 
out of fewer tons of coal. 

For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will estimate the power 
consumption. If all the operating and 
fixed charges show a substantial sav- 
ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 

By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on. 


What's Ahead? 


A brief statistical review of the wat 
period serves as an object lesson i 
skillful planning by government and by) 
an industry long used to foresighted 
preparation. In 1939, the nationa 
power plant had a total capacity jus 


under 50 million kw—38.8 million i! 


utility plants and 10.6 million in indu 
trials. It generated, that year, 161 
billion kwhr, of which utilities account 
ed for 79.1 per cent and industry 20 
per cent. Industry used 79 billi 
kwhr, purchasing 61.7 per cent ar 
generating 38.3 per cent. 

At the end of 1944, national pow 


capacity had grown to 62.1 million k 
49.2 million in central stations and 12. 
in industry. This war-expanded pows 
plant generated 279.5 billion kwhr 

1944, 81.6 per cent coming from util 
ties and 18.4 per cent from industry 
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From Federal Power Commission Report 

Station Company Kw capacity Station Company Kw capacity 
BIN s 6 occbeneei Wisconsin Public Service Co........... 30,000 Cc. S. Lynch........ Arkansas Power & Light Co. 25,000 
es catonses Potomac Electric Power Co............ 50,000 Manchester St..... Narragansett Electrfc Co..... ‘ 40,000 
eee Ohio River Power Co........-5550055> 60,000 Reasieet Bt... cece New Orleans Public Service Co.... 30,000 
a Commonwealth Edison Co............- 107 ,000 Marysville......... Detroit Edison Co...... ae ; 75,000 
Charleston......... South Carolina Power Co.............. 22,500 Meredosia ; .. Central Illinois Public Service Co.... 50,000 
Crookston, Minn... Otter Tail Power Co............- 5,000 Middletown........ Metropolitan Edison Co... 35,000 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. Otter Tail Power Co............. nis 5,000 Long Island Lighting Co. ... 35,000 
es oeeedeeoes Connecticut Light & Power Co......... 45,000 Mystic. ... Boston Edison Co....... 40,000 
OS eee Mississippi Power Co..........-- aa 22,500 New Castle. Pennsylvania Power Co.. 35,000 
El Centro, Calif.... Imperial Irrigation District....... : 20,000 Ottawa St . Lansing (Michigan) Municipal System 25,000 
ect a ai ie Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. of N. J. 100,000 Paddy's Run... Louisville Gas & Electric Co... 50,000 
Glendale... .. Glendale (Calif.) Municipal System. . 20,000 Port Washington Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 80,000 
Grand Ave..... Kansas City Power & Light Co... 35,000 Rockford Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co 20,000 
Harbor...... Los Angeles (Calif.) Municipal System 65,000 San Benito, Tex. Central Power & Light Co..... 20,000 
Harding St... Indianapolis Power & Light Co... 37,500 Somerset. ... Montaup Electric Co. . . 35,000 

—_ ep ae 40.000 Suburban... Scranton Electric Ge... 30,000 
Havena, Il........ iMincis Power Co.....- “ey Sees i00 Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 20,000 
Horseshoe Lake. . Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co....... 10,000 Tyrone.. Kentucky Utilities Co........ 25.000 
Inglis...... Florida Power Corporation. ..... 25 000 Venice. Union Electric Co. of Illinois. 80,000 
hs aaean Sioux City Gas & Electric Co........ 7,500 Waterloo. lowa Public Service Co 10.000 
Lieberman. . Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.... 20,000 West Junction... Houston Lighting & Power Co 37,500 

Power 
plants. Industrial use grew to 158.8 four war years. Of the approximately erable magnitude compared to normal 


billion kwhr in 1944, with 70.3 per cent 
purchased from central stations and 
29.7 per cent privately generated. And 
in 1945, total industrial use reached 
close to 162 billion kwhr, more than 
total national generation in 1939 and 
more than twice entire industrial use 
in that prewar year. 

This tremendous increase in “fight- 
ing” kilowatthours, more than 100 per 
cent, came from a national power plant 
that grew only 25 per cent, a result of 
areful planning that made maximum 
use of existing facilities and thus made 
available to the Navy and merchant 
marine the lion’s share of the produc- 
tion of new boilers, turbines and aux- 
llary power equipment. 

In this coordinated program, central 
tations absorbed the major share of 
increased power demand. Thus, while 
elative generating capacity of utility 
and industrial plants remained virtual- 

unchanged from 1939 through 1944, 

e proportion of energy purchased by 
ndustry increased considerably in re- 
ition to the amount privately gener- 


ated, Power reported. 


Added load on central stations re- 
ilting from this program would have 
quired a capacity increase of about 
t million kw had kilowatthours output 
r kilowatt of capacity remained the 
me as in 1939. That the job was 
ne with an actual increase of only 
' million kw ean be credited to (1) 
vh-load-factor “around-the-clock” in- 
strial operation that accounted for 
out 12.5 million kw of capacity 
aved”; (2) slashing margins of re- 
rve capacity from 14 to 9 million 
for a saving cf 5 million: (2) cut- 
g line losses from 18 to 8 per cent 
a further saving of close to 4 mil- 
nkw; (4) reduction of about 1.5 mil- 
n kw in peak loads by operation of 
artime and (5), a saving of 1.25 mil- 
n kw through “pooling.” 
Facilities for manufacturing power 
lipment operated at a record rate of 
out 12 million kw per year for the 


50 million kw of equipment built, only 
10 million went to central stations and 
2 million to industry, leaving 30 million 
for the Navy and more than 7.5 million 
for the merchant marine—the fruit of 
realistic planning and wholehearted 
cooperation by power engineers. 

We thus enter the postwar period 
with a national power plant adequate 
for immediate demands but carrying no 
excess fat. As reconversion reverses 
many of the wartime trends, the power 
industry faces a necessary building 
program greater than any prewar 
year. This added capacity will be need- 
ed to meet expected increased peak 
loads, to restore margins of reserve, 
and to permit retirement of obsolete 
equipment. 

In the central station field, active 
building programs go forward in all 
parts of the country even though an- 
nual kwhr output seems to be aver- 
aging about 10 per cent less than 1945. 
Loss of around-the-clock war-produc- 
tion load accounts for most of the drop 
in output; return to standard time and 
prospect of new commercial, residential 
and industrial loads promise to boost 
peak demand and hence require new 
generating capacity to maintain ade- 
quate margins of reserve. Some new 
plants will retire obsolete stations, re- 
ducing net capacity increase but im- 
proving fuel economy. 

During 1945, public utilities added 
over 500,000 kw. and municipals about 
100,000, for a total of more than 600,- 
000 kw. Scheduled additions total 
about 1,560,000 kw. for 1946, and about 
2,600,000 for 1947 and later. Thus 
scheduled capacity is more than half 
as much as installed from 1941 to 1944 
inclusive, which came to about 6,600,- 
000 kw. 


Design Trends 

Accurate statistics on construction 
of industrial steam plants are lacking, 
but reports from equipment manufac- 
turers indicate a program of consid- 
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peacetime years. Addition of new ca- 
pacity in industrial steam plants dur- 
ing the war years did not keep pace 
with growth in production and much 
of the new capacity went into plants 
that will not be reconverted. A sub- 
stantial portion of industrial power 
equipment in operation at the war’s 
beginning was obsolete, replacement 
having been deferred by the depression 
and unsettled business conditions fol- 
lowing it. Thus industrial power en- 
gineers also face a necessary building 
and modernization program to meet the 
needs of an expanding and economy- 
conscious peacetime era. 

Pressure and temperature conditions 
at which industrial steam plants oper- 
ate continue to move upward, reflecting 
acceptance of the commercial practica- 
bility of such operation. However, 
industrial-plant operating pressure de- 
pends largely on the amount of electric 
energy to be generated in relation to 
steam production. Thus greater mech- 
anization of industrial processes cou- 
pled with more efficient use of steam 
tends to change the relation between 
electrical and steam loads in favor of 
higher pressures. 


Stationary Plants 


More than a billion dollars is spent 
annually to build and keep in repair 
the power generating facilities of the 
country. Each year sees new uses for 
power in industry and homes. Indus- 
tries are using more power per worker 
and more power per manufactured 
unit. As a result, the physical effort 
exerted by workmen is becoming far 
less arduous. 

Power plants are assemblies of re- 
lated equipment designed for the effi- 
cient conversion of energy, from a 
source such as coal, oil, gas or falling 
water, into a service needed by the 
industry or customers. 

As industry has developed, three dis- 
tinctive groups of power plants have 
emerged: 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the POWER PLANT market 





Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 


common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





Sweet's File 


SWEET'S FILE for POWER PLANTS 


Sweet's File for Power Plants, one of seven Sweet's 
mg 

Files (see opposite page), Is specially designed to meet 
the catalog needs of operating and maintenance officials 

of power plants. The current issue of this file contains 
182 manufacturers’ catalogs, totalling 1,304 pages, filed 


in 6 sections and 33 sub-sections as follows: 


Power Generating Equipment refractories 
steam generating roofing 
flooring 


fuel burning 
prime movers paints, finishes, waterproofing 


heot transfer 


Structural Equipment 


Mechanical Equipment standard buildings 
structural systems 


material handling aioe 


ower transmission “i 
- partitions, fences and guards 


electrical , 
ventilators 


mps and compressors : 
— ° chimneys 


tt P 
pipe and fittings plate construction and tanks 


valves and traps 


Plant Utilities 


water conditioning 


measuring and controlling 


miscellaneous equipment and 


supplies air conditioning and refrigeration 
lighting 
Materials protection 
metals 
sia Contractors and Special Services 
glass insulation 
concrete 


thermal! insulation 





Distribution 

Sweet’s File for Power Plants is distributed annually 
to engineers and executives, by whatever titles they are 
known, in charge of the power departments of leading 
industrial plants, of important central stations, and of 
mine, railroad and other power plants. Total distribu- 
tion — 8,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 


each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet’s File for Power Plants is scheduled for issuance 
late in the year preceding its issuance date. The time 
required for its compilation and production necessitates 
the settlement of catalog plans and the receipt of service 
orders well in advance of the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case. 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. It 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available to 


clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etc.). 
Trim page size — 83 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 


Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 

Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 31% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


(1) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 
catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 
catalog filing and distribution; 
use of confidential distribution lists—excepting 
Sweet’s File for Builders. 


) 


Sweet's charges do not include 


ph tographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
York office. 
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Typical Organization Chart for a Plant Engineering Department 


PLANT EWGINEER 








| | 


ENGINEERING ENG INEERING 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Drafting Receptionist 
Plenoo Correspondence 
Estimating Recoms 

Graphs & Dispatching of 
Charts Orders & Special 


Call 





| | 
| | | 


LABOR & JaNTTOR MASTER MECHANIC CHIEF BLECTRICTAN 





CHIRF ENOIWEER 











Power Plant omy & Sanitation Building Maintenance Elect. Distribution 
Refrigeration Shop & Yard Labor Minor Construction Lighting 
Heating, Ventle. Track & Road Maint. Equipment Maintenance Commun icetion 
& Air Gonaitioning Rough Moving Plumbing & Piping Motors, Controllers, etc. 
Water Supply Elevators Fire Protective System Cranes & Hoists 
Boller Operating Factory Office Janitors & Equipt.Be- Flumbers Operating Electricians 
Operators Eugrs. Janitors & Janitresses peirmen Pipefitters Foremmaen 
Formen Foreman Machinists Welders 
Oilers Maint. Foreman Foreman Trouble Shooters 
Helpers Mechanics = Gang a Crew Foreman 
oreman oreman Millwrights Carpenters 
Coal & gt. & Vent. 7 tenn Gaentese Lighting Blectricians 
Labor Engineers a ar we Spee Riggers Cabinet- Foreman 
erators ean 
‘ ) a Forenes Foreman Makers Construction 
Foreman Electricians 
} ney ‘ ——— Masons Painters es 
core Floor Re- Sign Painters Motor & Control 
r airmen Roof Repair- Repai rmen 
oreman lasterers men Foremen 
Heat Insula- Forman 
tion Inspectors 
Foreman Light Sheet 
Se , Metal Workers Cranenpo 
ruct 
Steel - Foremen Communications 
Heavy Sheet Blacksmith Electricians 
Metal Workers 
Forenen Oilers 
} Pl ’ ; } '] ef 
la ‘ d mini i rule, are manned by well organized headed by an engineer specially quali 
: staffs of carefully trained engineers fied by virtue of technical training and 
Physic: , for the generation of nd reliability of operation is empha- extensive experience to hold such ar 
services do not vary greatly in prin- sized. important position. Various titles are 
ciple but the details auxiliaries, ca- Power plant equipment is long lived given this position such as plant engi- 
pacitic class and ratio of services, ®S compared to many factory units. It neer, superintendent. of maintenance, 
variations in kinds of fuel and water iS not uncommon to see boilers, engines, chief engineer in charge of power and 
upply, make the design of each plant turbines and other principal units in maintenance, or maintenance engineer. 
Ss I ys itie i ik < « > m » > . - . . 
1 special problem with many ramifica- ‘Service after 25 years of operation. This head of the engineering depart 
tions. Engineers it charge of the de- Well designed equipment of this type is ment organizes the necessary working 
sign, installation, operation and main- |/ikely to become obsolete before it is force into divisions and places each 
tenance of power plants have developed Worn out. under competent leadership. These 
into specialist Choice of principal equipment that heads work together in compiling 
Power plants serving manufacturing #0es into a power plant is based on schedules of maintenance of buildings 
and mining industries are extremely its economic value to the industry as structures, distribution systems, road- 
individualist The coal mine. the iron determined by the designing engineer ways, tracks, and equipment in service. 
mine, the copper mine, has power prob- through his knowledge of equipment Power plant statistics compiled bj 
lems distinct] own. Fuels differ, Operating efficiency, and by the ca- the Edison Electric Institute: 
operating tools differ, electric current pability of the plant engineering staff Installed capacity of utility plants o1 
perating 3 ul . } ] 
distribution svstems differ. The same ®&S Shown by the operating records. Jan. 1, 1946, in kilowatts: 
statements apply to manufacturing Though an outside consulting engineer fydro-electric .............02-0:- 14,987, 
' nl » . ‘ » jj t-hareve of ‘ 2c} > Stea ‘ : ss oh in a 34.036,¢ 
plants. The design features of plants ™ay be in charge of plant design he team «.--. «0. sioaecrcressesesses 1,078.2 
serving paper mills, textile mills, food 5 usually come up through the ranks : 
industries, metal working plants, and ©f the industries for which he is de- POUAL wes eeeeeenneeneeeceeneenees 00,102,442 
wood industries, have peculiarities the ‘Signing and has learned to lean heavily Utility power production in 1945: 
economics of which have evolved over upon the operating staff. Kw.-hr 
. POON ccvdccdhacceusevebtecess 140,437,000,' 
a long period of time and the reasons Once a plant is put into service, the ae EES ist edie 79°917'308 
are best known to engineers who have engineer charged with the responsi- Internal combustion ........ 2,079,815, 
specialized in these industries. bility of plant operation decides, in Total 999 433.981 


While institutional power plants ren- 
variety of services, such plants 
more or less standardized 
as to equipment and the engineers in 
charge have their duties well organized. 

Utility plants sell their to 
the public, usually in the form of elec- 
though many specialize in 
Utility plants, as a 


der a 
have become 


services 


tric power, 


steam or water 
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consultation with his operating staff, 
what, how much and when to buy fuels 
and other supplies, replacements, re- 
pair parts, and other equipment need- 
ed to keep the plant in first class oper- 
ating condition. 

One such organization plan, shown 
herewith, covering a plant engineering 


department typical of a factory, is 


Kilowatt hours sold in 1945: 
34,183,915 


o7'09°0' 972 
137,928,373, 


Residence 
Commerce and industry...... 


Electric light and power companit 
operating expenses in 1945 were $1,- 
264,000,000; depreciation, $320,000,000 ; 
fuel cost, $387,000,000. 

Construction expenditures in 1945 by 
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All Mechanical or Power Using industries 
Every Plant with Ample Buying Power 
Both Engineer and Executive Readers 


An Appreciative, Responsive Audience 

















ADEQUATE, SELECTIVE CIRCULATION MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
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INDUSTRY and POWER is read by 


both executives 
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INDUSTRY-POWER 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Approximately 35,000 of the top-ranking, power- -. wiath Depth 

using plants ‘n Industrial America, selected according 24 Page 49/16 10 

to rigid standards, have receive STRY and 12 5238 awe ? a 
° , Page (Vert. 

POWER each month for years They are leading |, Page (Hor-) 99/16 an 
lants in all industries where steam, electricity, Me, Page eet 23/16 10 7 
. . age or . 
chanical power, compresse air, water + and other Ve Page (Vert.) 3% 41h 
forms of power are produced and utilized. 1/6 Page 2-3/16 Aly 

Bleed Page—Plates g3%,""xll'/2°: Trim Size, 


and engineers. An analysis of ACTUAL readers base 
: P f ° ° di Closing Date—!0th day of month preced 
upon their letters and requests for information Inch ing issue. 
o/ | lant en ineering group, o, a 
ones 54.96 = the P 9 d 99 , P © 6 advertising Rates Per Page 
executives and 18.00°/. operating an maintenance MEN. Less than = oanet 9340.00 
3 Pages per year 340.00 
& Pages per year 330.00 
INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 3 Pages per year 327,00 
»%, of +, of 9 Pages per year 320.00 
industry Coverage Total industry Coverage Total 12 Pages per year 310.00 
Meta! Working 9,110 25.83 Public Buildings 2,998 8.4 ig Pages per year 300.00 
Process Manufactur- Service Industries (tH tt 24 Pages per year 285.00 
ing 5,595 15.88 Basic industries d ' mn 
Food Products 3.804 10.80 Building Materials 1,104 3.12 Bleed Pages—Extra 50.00 
Public Utilities 3,122 9.85 Transportation Equi 1,453 4.12 Colors—Standard red 50.00 
Textiles 2,080 5.90 Engineers & Misc 1,973 5.08 Standard green, yellow oF blue 75.00 
Woodworking 2,011 4.70 Other colors * rates on request. 
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electric utility companies, municipal 
plants and rural co-operatives: 


Production plant total..... .. .8120,750,000 
Fuel me 108,000,000 
Hydro a 12,750,000 

Transmission plant ee 71,000,000 

Distribution plant . : 235,000,000 

General plant : i 17,000,000 


$443,750,000 


Data on factory power plants re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census 
in 1939: 


Total horsepower of prime movers 21,239,195 
Kilowatt rating of electric gener- 

ators , 9,658,828 
Horsepower rating of electrical 

motors driver by purchased 

electricity 29, 213.085 


Trends 


Electric power production in utility 
plants reached its all-time peak early 
in 1945 at about 50 per cent above the 
1941 level and during 1946 the load is 
fairly level at about 4,000,000,000 kwhr 
per week. Industry is producing about 
one-third more goods today than it did 
in 1941 but is using about one-half 
more power. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. reports 
that more than 55 large utilities have 
placed orders in excess of half a mil- 
lion dollars each, with delivery dates 
running to 1949 and estimates that by 
1950 the total capacity of utility plants 
will be 66,000,000 kw, a 30 per cent 
increase over today’s capacity. 

The U. S. Departments of Commerce 
and Labor estimate that new construc- 
tion of public utilities, other than rail- 
roads and telephone and _ telegraph, 
amounted to $188,000,000 during the 
first seven months of 1946. 

The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration said that about half the coun 
try’s farms, approximately 3,000,000, 
are supplied with electric service. In 
1934 only 10.9 per cent were electrified. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS. 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

Catalog Design Guide and 

Check Lists of Catalog Information 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


How to Step Up Reader Interest in 
Ads to Power Plant Engineers. 
Based on 319 plant calls in 28 in- 

dustries, this report, issued by Power 
Plant Engineering, tells how to dig up 
helpful sales and service data, and 
suggests seven ways to gear ads to 
the needs of power engineers. An 
organization chart shows operating and 
maintenance functions of a_ typical 
plant engineering department. 
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MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 
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1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
MOTE PRIOR TO 1944, MONTHLY AMOUNTS CLUDED FOR mOUSTRML 
CSTARUGHMEN(S WERE APPeOmaaTEN FROM PLFORTIO ANNUAL AMOUNTS. 
Federal Power Commission 
Associations American Society of Mechanical En- 
: ; gineers, 29 West 39th St., New York. 
American Boiler & Affiliated Indus- National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
tries, 15 Park Row, New York. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
American Institute of Electrical En- Power Transmission Council, 63 Park 
gineers, 33 West 39th St., New York. Row, New York. 
Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1946.] 
Chief Engineer, 1618 Orrington Ave., purchasing agents, 142; others, 1,883 
Evanston, lll. Published by Chief Engi- Rates—1l1 page, $145; 6 pages, $135; 12 
neers Assn. of Chicago. Est. 1935. Sub- pages, $125. 
scription, $1. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
page, 44ex7%. Pulished list. Forms close 
* 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.50 $ 12.50 Buyers Guide, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6 35.00 19.00 10.50 1. Published by Rockwell F. Clancy Co 
i2 27.50 15.00 8.25 Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim size, 7%x10 


Type size, 5%x9%. Published Sept. 1 

— —__._ _~—<C Forms close June 15. Agency discount 

15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates—-l page 

— $200; % page, $125; % page, $90; 4% page 
‘dq: $75. Standard color, 25%. 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York — 

16. Published by Combustion Pub. Co., CCA 

Inc. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.I.A.A. Industry and Power, St. Joseph, Mich 
statement on request. Circulation, Feb., Published by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920 
1946, 9.504; (gross), 10,427. Engineering Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
officials and executive engineers and en- lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis 
gineers, 6,840; consulting engineers. 752; counts, 15-0. N.ILA.A. statement on re- 
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_ E 
_ os aare vOuR ADS TO TH 
e I. Bs. 
ATF Plant Market 
of the Billion-Dollar Power 
frigeration machinery, motors, instru- 
ments, and other power equipment. 
For the replacement of worn and obso- 
lete power service equipment and plant 
— expansion programs—plus fuel, lubricating 
\ oil, water treatments and other supplies 
—it is estimated that the market will 
spend $1,115,000,000 annually during the 
; next three years. 
i 32.6% CIRCULATION GAIN 
> 3. : IN 4 LAST YEARS 
z POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S 
Z a net paid circulation shows a gain of 5157 
‘ subscribers, or 32.6% in the last, four 
INNTS for Advertisers Based on 339 Personal —ve1—sssvring advertisers « conglancly 
s ” ” a s ABC ) 
BASED ON REPORT ISSUES 
Chats with Operating Engineers in 28 Industries __..... 
} "a 20.964 
As your own salesmen already know, the HOW TO PLAN ADS 20000 —_+—+— +— 
operating engineer or plant executive who THAT GET ACTION Pee ¥ 
actually uses your power equipment is of ‘ : "a 
first importance in selecting and recom- You can help answer these questions . . . ses a 
mending it in preference to others. He is just as our editors are doing each month | 
commonly labeled ‘Very Important with practical, field suggested articles . 17,000 | +—}—_ + —"T 
Buyer”—and stands out as your number by passing along basic engineering and as 
one sales and advertising objective. pee information in ya +4 The ads anf eo | 
So that we may have a clear, first-hand reo and acted a POWER PLANT 15000 - 

ENGINEERING readers tell us, are ee ? 2 eas 2 2 2S 2 
picture of what these power plant men ar ii h " sta eaea a 2 82 3 @ 
ire up against, POWER PLANT ENGI- —_ te now yeer sepa om oe SS Oe eae oe 
NEERING'’S ‘field staff * ae aia per solve a specific problem; or describing 
‘ 4 s i - > 4 ° . . . r ” . . 
sonal calls on 339 readers in 28 different its operating advantages, speed ranges, growing audience of “V.I.B.s."" See Chart 
industries during the last four years. We poset yt se Hints re ie above. 

— asked “What are some of your operating a ni yt Ang pena bag ae ” As proof of the unusual responsiveness of 
and maintenance problems—what are you or <. Saale like > side gto p= this important engineering audience, 9934 
a doing about them—how can our editors welnained ee F bulletins requests were recently received 
and advertisers be helpful ? : from a single issue of POWER PLANT 
- syeleal of wok age power — —_ USE THIS DIRECT CHANNEL TO ENGINEERING. 
ems uncovered in these on-the-job chats 
k with these readers are: How can we re- MEN WHO SELECT POWER UNITS GET LATEST FIELD BULLETIN 
TK move air from our hot water system? Be sure to use POWER PLANT ENGI- 
What’s the best wav to smooth worn NEERING as the spearhead of your tell- commie: a ER at betes 
motor commutators? . . . How can we how advertising program. It gives you pio egg 7S atest fhe wrens 
keep paint on ammonia compressor concentrated selling power because it is Where engineers need help.” It high- 
© P . Pp . P . . . . 
heads? . . . What's the lowdown on elec- geared specially to the everyday problems lights many different operating and main- 
. trolytic rust removers? . . . How should of power superintendents, plant engineers tenance problems; offers suggestion for 
.. we figure depreciation on power equip- and other men who select and operate slanting your sales and service copy to 
ment ... How can we use waste heat? your boilers, engines, pumps, piping, re- the needs of this billion-dollar market. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
12 - CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PA.: PACIFIC COAST: 
. Charles S. Clarke, Arthur L. Rice, Jr. Irwin F. Megargee a A. wm b+ - 
53 W. J Ivd., 7 , San Francisco: Roy M. MeDonald, 
[ ; perigee: 5 ackson 8 vd 4817 Hazel Philadelphia 43 Mer, 546 Market St. 
nd ‘ A n 
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quest. Circulation, March, 1946, 35,245; rates—Space used within year, less than Sweet’s File for Power Plants, 119 VW 
(gross), 35,800, Metal working 8,542; 3 pages, $350; 6 pages, $320; 12 pages, 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compile 
public utilities, 3,124; process industries, $300, 18 pages, $285; 24 pages, $275; 36 and distributed by Sweet’s Catalog Ser. 
72; woodworking, 2,011; food products, pages, $260; 48 pages, $245. Mid-Dec.— ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpor: 





3,804; textiles, 2,080; bldgs., 2,998; trans- at rate earned in regular issues. Frac- tion. Est. 1914. A bound file of mam 
port and service industries, 2,551; others, tional space can be used in the following facturers’ catalogs, used as a source « 
4.995. Rates units: 2/3 page, “% page, 1/3 page, 4 buying information by engfneers and ex 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page page, 1/6 page; (% page in mid-Dec.) ecutives in charge of operation ar 
1 $360.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 Standard yellow, orange, green, red or maintenance of power plants—industria 
6 330.00 170.00 90.00 blue, $60; bleed, $50 central station, mine, railroad and ot} 
12 310.00 165.00 85.00 Rates, April 1, 1947—-Less than 3 pages, ers. Revised annually and lent to qual 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $50 $450; 3 pages, $435; 6 pages, $415; 12 fied offfces for one year. Distributic 
For additional data see page 459 pages, $375: 24 bases, $345; 36 pages, (Sworn), 8,000, to power plant operati: 
" ~ 7 $325; 48 pages, $300 icials surchasi icials yerr 
Ww Sagenete, 2 DI ned by Standard oolew, $70: bleed, $60 ain eS a gy ee I Serh : 
) ashingeton m % *-ublishec »y For additional data see pages &-9 tag ‘. " Seer pat ec : » Aetieg 
Int'l Union of Operating Engineers. Est . ee _aecERNSSTERSNRERRREND ot of “er ab. tour pamee. ren 
1903 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 3%x raphy and color printing : sd sired Tr 
11% Type page 7x10 Published 15th. i om “8% x11 ~ Charees ae a rb. : 
I orms lose 25th nd Agency discounts, @ alog design. or such assistance as may be 
10-2, ( irculation, 69,939. Rates desired, printing, filing, distribution a 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson use of confidential distribution lists N 
l $144.00 $ 82.00 $ 50.00 Bivd., Chicago 4. Published by Technical agency commission No cash discount 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Market in- For catalogs in Sweet’s File for Power 
12 100.00 60.00 49.00 cludes all equipment and supplies used plants, including one extra color on first 
Standard color, 50 in generation, transmission, utilization and last pages, complete service charges 
. of power. Subscription, $3. Trim size, are as follows: 4-page catalog, $994: &- 
MacRae’s Blue Book. $%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist page catalog, $1,470: 12-page catal 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES Copy requiring proofs must be submitted $1,996: 16-page catalog, $2,522: 20-pageé 
qu — — by Ist preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on catalog, $3,048: 24-page catalog, $3,574 
A. S. M. B. Mechanical Catalog. request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 28-page catalog, $4,100; 32-page catal 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES culation, 20,277; (gross), 21.243. Engi- $4,626. 
PDL, <p nse Deb So a ins aa La = _ neering dept. heads, 9.245; firms and gen- Charges for other specifications given 
eral executives, 2,064 plant operating on request. Note ombinatio charges 
Mechanical Engineering. and engineering staff. 6,619: others, 3,036. for i distributed = vga gy oe 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES Rates—Less than 3 pages, $300; 6 pages, Sweet’s Files and for two or more cata- 


me ——— —__—_——_——._ $260; 12 pages, $230; 24 pages, 210; 36 logs in any number of files (See Build- 


Midwest Power Plant Directory, 4247 W. pages Bad {8 pages, $190; 60 pages or jing, Engineering Construction, Power 
. . ore > a) ls Ss esi > ine “4 ‘tur- 
poten oR . hicago. Published by Chi- Minimum space % page tates based on Lr Eebuatelan end ioc iy 
re ny Power mane Wtrectery Co. ine., Bat. total space used within one contract year. dustries sections of Market Data Book.) 
5980 Controlled. Type page, 4%X7%. Standard colors, $50 per page flat; bleed, Branch offices in Boston Buffalo Chi- 
— — "ae a $40 per page flat cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
9,400. , Rates “1 "page, $85; ve] page, $50; For additional data see page 461 Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St 
1/3 page, $35; 1/6 page, $20. Louis. 
Standard red, $10 Public Power, 1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., For additional dat see pages 456-7 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Mod- 
——— ern Power Publishing Co. Est. 1942 Sea ee 
CCA Controlled. Trim size, 8%xll. Type Thomas’ Register of American Mannfac- 
> page, 75/16x9%. Published 20th preced-_ tyrers. 
National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St. ing Forms close 15th. Agency dis- See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Chicago 3. Published by Nat'l Assn. of eounts. 15-2. Circulation. 5.084. Rates , saa ; ie — 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Trim size, Soe hnane 2 Mane aa Wine Siem ‘ . _— 
8%x11\% Type page, 7x10. Published ee sg0ne e 5e8s + coke 
lst Forms close 15th Agency dis- & 125.00 7 00 40.00 CANADA 
counts, 15-2. Cireculatio1 Mar., 1946, 12 120.00 85 00 35,00 


14.527; (gross), 15,833. Mfc. & mining Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 


6,488; utilities, 1,238; service establis) 5 — 
4.795: others, 2,084. Rates—1 pag: CCAR 


ments 


$210: 6 pages, $170: 12 pages, $15 @ 
Ss F , 50; , %. J 
tandard red, $50; bleed, 10% Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- 


Southern Power and Industry, Grant versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 


@ Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1906. Sub- 
¢. Smith Pub. Co Est. 1904. Subscrip- scription, $2. Trim size. 8%4x11\%. Type 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 tion, $1. Trim size, 8%4%x11%4. Type page, page, 7x10. Published L0th. Forms 














Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 7x10 Published Ist. Forms close 15th. close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
Co.. Ine Est 1884 Subscription, $5 Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I1.A.A. state- culation March, 1945, 6,062. Rates 
rim size S4%x1ll\%. Type page 7x10 ment on request Circulation, 12,057; Times l Page % Page 4 Pag 
Published 25th preceding Forms close (gross), 15.339. Engineering dept. heads, l $105.00 $ 57.50 $ 31 
l4th Agency) liscounts, 15-2. N.TA.A 6,654; general executives, firms, 2,613; 4 95.00 52.50 28.7 
tatement on request. Circulation, 28,750; operating staffs, 2,035; others, 933 12 85.00 47.50 26 
(xross), 30349. Engineering department Rates Less than 3 pages, $200; 6 pages, Standard red and bluse $35: bleed, 15 
heads, 12,13 firms and general execu $180; 12 pages, $160; 24 pages, $150. Annual Directory Issue, published Dec 
ives, 3.672: plant operation and engi- Standard red, $50; bleed, $30. Type page, 8xll. Rates—2 pages, $190 
neering staffs 150; others, 1,982. Gros For additional data see page 6, 1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $40 
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(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





Alert printers will offer their cli- 
ents a choice of two printing processes. 
The trend toward the installation of 
offset lithography departments in let- 
terpress plants will be sharply accel- 
erated when equipment is available, 
ecording to The Inland Printer. An 

crease of at least 100 per cent and 
possibly as much as 145 per cent in the 
number of combination (offset and let- 
terpress) plants is indicated. At pres- 
ent, 20 per cent of the commercial 
printing plants have offset depart- 
ments. Of those who have not yet 
added the process, 25 per cent expect 
to add offset, while another 11 per cent 
are undecided. 

If this trend continues at the rate 
indicated, the complexion of the com- 
mercial printing industry will be 
changed considerably in a few years. 
To use an anology from politics, the 
industry will lose its “two party” or 
process” system. Instead there 
will be a large “party of the center” 
in which both processes form a coali 
tion under one roof. Numerically, at 
least, this will be the largest group, 
although the dollar volume of letter- 
press will probably outweigh that of 
offset for some time to come. 

To the left of center will be a rela- 
tively smaller number of plants devoted 
<clusively to offset, and to the right 

‘center will be the letterpress special- 

ts. At some future date a third proc- 

Ss, gravure, may make its weight felt 

the coalition. 

The manpower shortage in the print- 
ng industry has been in evidence for 

any years. In the job printing field, 
he number of wage earners declined 

om 108,761 in 1937 to 96,039 in 1939, 


“two 


the result of unions’ reluctance to 
apprentices to While em- 
yment indexes of the U. S. Bureau 
Labor Statistics were slightly higher 
1946 than in 1939, the number of 
nters was totally inadequate to meet 
For the first time in many 
irs, efforts were 


work. 


demand 
being made to se- 
e apprentices. 
‘rinting equipment was unavailable 
ing the war and in 1946 was not be- 
produced in quantities large enough 
Some authori- 
believe that 90 per cent of the 
ntrys printing 


relieve the situation. 
equipment is obso- 


Vditor & Publishe reported that at 
end of 1945, the United States had 
19 daily English language newspa- 
Ss with circulations of 48,384,000, a 
n of 5.8 per cent over 1944. 

‘he American Press Association’s 
Country and Suburban 
rs reported 8,504 non- 
ly newspapers on Jan. 1, 1946, a 
rht loss from 1945 and a decline of 
‘70 since 1941. Circulations reached 
ew peak of 14,321,000. 


ectory oT 


on Ne ws pa pe 
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Value of 
Products 
Type No (000) 
Newspapers — publishing 

without printing ....... 431 $ 11,964 
Newspaper — printing and 

DEE cvctgnenas ease 6,879 898,225 
Periodicals — publishing 

without printing ...... 1,958 266,832 
Periodicals—publishing and 

SOG cséccwadeoenes sxe 600 202,015 
Books—publishing without 

0 Sen 556 109,579 
Books — publishing and 

printing ccmwweteukesea 150 39,517 
Books — printing without 

Pn <vnty bekaven eis 690 87,656 
General commercial print- 

Pe: Kavinae ea ee 516,436 
Greeting cards ..... —e 109 39,716 
Lithographing hw ‘ 749 154,395 
Gravure and rotogravure. 24 18,615 
Stee] and copperplate en- 

ray oe ae 436 22,164 
Photoengraving ........... 694 55,619 
Electrotyping and _ stereo- 

SE ax ct canessceekasess 234 29,045 
:; PaPereipereraere yee 641 25,096 
3ookbinding and _ related 

industries seukenenee 1,133 102,591 

Ge Oe. Uatenbaanecdanyiaen 24,878 $2,578,464 
Associations 


American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 


amram, Te 


American Newspaper’ Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Photo-Engravers’ Assn., 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

American Press Assn., 225 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

International Assn. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 55 Pine St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Lithographers National Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
National Assn. of Printing Ink 
Makers, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


National Editorial 188 W. 
tandolph St., Chicago. 


Assn., 


National Printing Equipment Assn., 
140 Nassau St., New York. 


United Typothete of America, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3list St., New 
York 1 Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co., Inc. Est. 1922 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close list. Agency dis- 


counts, none. Circulation, 1,388 tates— 
Time 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 10.00 22.50 
12 §0.00 35.00 20.00 
Color . 


Pressmen’s Home, 


American Pressman, 


Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- 
man & Assistants Union of N. A. Est. 
1890. Subscriptior $2. Trim size 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published lst Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
ulation, (Swern), 40,800, tates— 
‘imes 1 Page , Page 4% Page 
| $190.00 $106.00 $ 58.00 
6 173.00 96.00 53.00 
160.00 S400 a.00 
‘ r, $6 
American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New 


York, 16. Published by Robbins’ Pub. Co. 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 


9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 

Forms clos¢ 25th. Agency discounts, 

none Circulation, 8,233; (gross), 8,890. 

Printing, 6,510: mfrs. 607; schools, li 

braries, 394; others, 747. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200 00 $110.00 §$ 55.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
1? 150.00 82.50 45.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Bst. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page 5%x8%. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 37.75 $ 19.60 
6 67.50 33.97 17.64 
12 £0.00 30.20 15.68 


Color, $30 
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Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 
Union Square, New York 3. Est. 1925. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 

Type page 6%x10. Published 15th 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15-0 Circulation, 5,735. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 56.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% 





California Publisher, Pacific Electric 
Bldg., Los Angeles 14 Published by 
Calif. Newspaper Publishers’ Ass'n. Est 
1918. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 64x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation, 1,018. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 45.00 27.50 
12 85.00 42.50 25.00 
Circulation Management, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10 5/16. Published 


lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $112.50 $ 65.00 

8 175.00 98.50 57.50 
150.00 84.50 50.00 


12 

Bleed, 10q. 
Colorado Editor and Intermountain Press, 
University of Denver, University Park 
Campus, Denver 10, Colo Published by 
Colorado Press Assn. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6 13/16x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—$1.50 per inch. 


Deadline, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17 Published by Internat’l Council of 
Industrial Editors. Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 84x11 Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th Forms close 25th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

6,000, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
l $150.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
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6 137.00 107.00 56.00 
2 125.00 93.00 47.00 


Bleed, 10%. 


Blectrotypers and Stereotypers Bulletin, 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio Pub- 
lished by International Ass'n of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers, Inc. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $6 Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7T\% Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 


culation, 625 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 20.00 $ 12.50 
6 11.50 18.00 11.25 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Est. 1929 Published by Graphic Arts 
Pub. Co Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
4x5% Published 10th. Forms close 21st. 


Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
46,302; (cross), 49,708. Operating plants, 
39.592: key executives, 6,806 tates 
Times | Page \% Page % Page 
$240.00 £135.00 $ 75.00 
H 00.00 115.00 65.00 


12 180.00 105.00 60.00 
Standard color, $55 page. 


Graphic Arts Review, 5th and Chestnut 


Sts Philadelphia 6, Pa P ublishe d by 
M & L Publishing Co Est 937 Con- 
trolled Trim size, 9x12 done page 
7x10 Published 7th Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
2,100 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
" 80.00 $5.00 30.00 
12 75.00 $3.00 25.00 


Color, $20 


@ @ 


Inland Printer, The, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6 Published by Maclean-Hunter 


Pub. Corp Est 1883 Subscription $4 
Trim size SU4xll\ Type page 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts none Circulation 9.608; 
(@ross),10,071, Companis and owners 
680 suprt ind foremen 1,119 en 
plovyees, 818 othe! 2,12) Rate con 
secutive nsertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 £930.00 £199 00 ¢ £0.00 
6 nO? OO 115.00 £9. 00 


1° 190.00 rox On on 


Standard red or green, $40: bleed, ‘Loe, 


Lithographers’ Journal, 450 Seventh Ave 
New York 1. Published by Amalgamated 


Lithographers of America Est. 1915 
Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, wae ts 
lvpe page x10 Published lf) 
Forms el ‘ rth Agency - B.. 
1-2 Produced by offset Circulatior 
(Sworn) 7.070, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 85.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $1 
Magazine World, if E. 49th St New 


York 17 Published by Magazine World, 
Inc., Est. 1944. Trim size 8\%x11%. Type 


page 7x10 Pub hed Ist and 15th 
Forms close » days pre Agency dis 
hunts, 15 Cire lation LSS Rates 
lime | Page 3 Page 1/3 Page 
| $150.00 "$125.00 $ 70.00 
25.00 195.00 60.00 
6 100.00 85.00 $5.00 
(olor rates on request: bleed, 10 


Missouri Press News, 220 Walter Wi! 
liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by 


Mo. Press Ass'n, Inc. Est 1928 Sub- 
scription, $1 Type page, 6 5/6x10. Pub 
shed 18t) Forms close loth Agency 
discounts, 1! Circulation, 500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 11.25 
H 30.00 15.00 9.88 


Modern Lithography, 254 W 3ist St., 
New York 1 Published by The Photo 
Lithographer, Inc Est. 1933 Subscrip 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation, 
3.010; (gross), 3,702, Offset plants, 2.132 
manufacturers jobber r dealers in 


464 


bithographic equipment and supplies, 12th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
321: libraries, schools and instructors, tion, Mar., 1946, 19,741; (gross), 20,210. 
143; others, 633 Rates Printers, publishers, letter shops, 9,919 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page advertising managers and _  productior 
1 $110.00 $70.00 $40.00 men, 7,081; others, 2,900. Rates 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 80.00 40.00 25.00 1 $270.00 $145.00 $100.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $15. 6 220.00 120.00 85.00 
12 180.00 85.00 65.00 





Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 


o sane ae 


National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, 

New, York, 7. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. ss 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- P¥inting, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist. Circulation, — A Walden _— — Inc. —Y 
2.645; (gross), 3,158. Offset and direct 914. Subscription, 3. rim_ size, 9x 
litho plants, 1,570 mfrs.. 379: others, Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Form 
72 close 28th. Agency discounts, 0-2 Cir 





i24 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page culation, 7,346; (gross), 38,000, Companie 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 owners, officials, 4,342; supts., foremer 
8 100.00 55.00 35.00 mers., 434; manufacturers, distributor 
12 90.00 50.00 20.00 and jobbers of paces equipment, et 
: “( “@ or e 73 .e 0° 1,162; others, 1,436. tates 
Standar i red r blue, $2 : bleed, 1 -_ Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
National Publisher, 188 W. Randolph S8St., 1 $195.00 $110.00 ¢ 65.04 
Chicago 1. Published by Nat’l Editorial 6 165.00 90.00 99.00) 
Ass’n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 1° 150.00 , 35.00 48.00 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close ‘Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, 10% 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, a ee , 
(Swern), 5,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page CCA 
1 $150,000 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 — 
6 135.00 85.50 45.00 Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W 
12 120.00 57.50 $0.00 3rd St. Cleveland 13. Published by Will 
Color, $50; bleed, 10° sea Pub. Co Est. 1910. Trim size, 9x! 
ETE ERE - Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forn 
New England Printer and Publisher, 74 close 15th preceding Agency dis 
15-2 Circulation, March, 1%4¢ 


India St., Boston 10, Mass. Published by counts, 


Editor and Printer Pub. Co. Bst. 1938. 8,708; (gross), 9,722. Commercial plant 
size, 9x12. Type 4,882; newspapers, 3,918; printing equi 





Subscription, $2 Trim 
page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms ment mfrs., 287% Rates ; 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
culation, 1,970. Rates— l $210.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 6 185.00 105.00 60.00 
1 $100.00 $ 53.00 $ 30.00 12 175.00 100.00 55.00 
6 90.00 $8.00 25.00 Standard red, $50: bleed, 1° 
12 80.00 $3.00 23.00 
Standard red or blue, $30; bleed, $15 Printing News, 468 4th Ave., New York 
Est. 1928 Subscription, $2 Type page 
Newspaperman, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., 11%x13% Published Saturday For! 
Hyde Park 36, Mass. Published by Tri- close Thursday Agency discounts, 15 
bune Pubs Est. 1944 Subscription, Rates : 
15ec per copy. Type page, 10x16 Pub- Times 1 Page lg Page % Page 
lished 28th preceding. Forms close 20th 1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 13 115.00 60.00 31.0( 
4.277. Rates Agate line, 50c 26 110.00 55.00 28.00 
»2 100.00 50.00 25.00 
Newspaper Management, 306 W. Main . 
St., Mascoutah, Ill. Published by Arthur Printing Year Book and Almanac, 4 
Dm. Jenkins. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1 Park Row, New York, N. Y. Published 
Trim size, 6%x9\% Type page, 5x7% by Walden, Sons & Mott, In Trim size 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 6x9. Type page $%, x7 ts Publishe 
‘tiscounts, 15-2 Rates July 1 Forms close May 1 Agen 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page discounts, none Circulation, 9,0 
] $ 22.00 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 Rates—1 page, $140; add'l pages, $12 
6 19.80 10.80 6.55 % page, $85; 4% page, $48. 
12 17.80 9.80 6.30 Standard red, $40; bleed, $15 
Standard color, 500,; bleed, 50% . ; j art ; : 
Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., Ne 


— ~ fork 39 Published by R. R. Rowker 

Co ae 1872 Subscription, $5. Tri 

size, »x9% Type page 5 4x8 Put 

lished Saturday Forms lose Tuesda 

Pacific Printer and Publisher, Rialto \gency discounts 15-0 Circulatior 
2 4 ‘r section (page 


Bldg San Francisco 5. Published by 11,952 Rates—Front 
Rov M. MeDonald Est. 1908. Subscrip- only): 1 page, $150; 26 times, $135 
tion, $2 Trim size x12 Type page times, $125 Back Section 
&5/6x10. Published 15th. Forms close Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
80th. Agency discounts, 12-3 Circula- l $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.0 
tior L276: (gross) 1.722. Companies °6 120.00 70.00 $5.0 
owners fficia 1.189 mfrs dist and »2 110.00 65.00 10.1 
obbers if printine equipment ete 68 
others, 103. Rates Quill, The, 35 BE. Wacker Drive, Chicas 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 1, Ill. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 26.00 1912 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8! 
6 66.00 37.00 23.00 11%. Type size, 7x10 3/1 Published 
12 60.00 33.00 21.00 bi-monthly ist. Forms close 15th. Agen 
Standard color, $12.50: bleed, $15 discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn). 
5.442%. Rates 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van Times 1 Page , Page 1/3 Pas 
Buren St., Chicago 4. Published by Amer- $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 53.5 
ican Photo-Engravers’ Ass'n. Est. 1911 6 115.00 67.00 47.5 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 6x9. Type 12 105.00 60.00 $2.5 
page $44x7% Published 15th. Forms 
close ith Cireulatior (Sworn), 1.500. Southern Printer, 75 Third St.. N. W 
Rates l page, $85.01 page, $45.00; % Atlanta, Ga Published by Ernest 
page, $25.00 Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1924 Subscr 
o 9 e page 7x1 I st 
Print, 24 Elm St., Woodstock, Vt Pub- 1oth "Perma close" 0th. Age a d 
lished by W. E. Rudge Pub., Inc. Est counts, 15-2 Rates 
1940 Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, Times’ 1 Page 1 Page % Pa 
74x10 Type page, 5%x8 Published , € 85 00 € 48 00 e 992 
quarterly Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir ti " 78.00 $5.00 24.0 
culation, 3,e0 Rates l page $225 12 67.50 40.00 22.0 
~-Of0r, Ov Standard red, $25; bleed, $10 
ny Writer, § Arlington St., Boston 16, Ma 
CCA Published by A. S. Burack. Est. 185 
— Subscription, $3 Trim size, 7%4x10 
Printed Selling, 22 FE. Huron St., Chicago Type page,*6x8% Published 25th. Fort 
11 Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. close 20th of 2nd preceding month. Age 
1937 Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, cy discounts, 15-2 Rates—1 page, $1 
4%x6% Published Ist Forms close ‘ page, $50; % page, $25. 
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Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- Correspondence School. Est. 1913. Sub- 
nati 10. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type scription, $2. Trim size, 54%;x7%. Type 
page, 54%4x8. Published Ist. Forms close page, 4x6. Published Ist. Forms close 


ith Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Flat rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page -1 page, $35; % page, $18.50; % page, 
l $130.00 $ 65.00 $ 32.00 $10. 
6 123.50 61.75 30.50 ———_—_—_—_—_— — ——- 
12 117.00 58.50 28.80 CANADA 
Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New ({ AR 


York 18. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. 
rrim size, 11%4xl6%. Type page, 10%x Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni- 


15. Published Ist Forms close 14th. versity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 
\gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,- Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1892. 
09. Rates—Open, 25c per line Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%4x11%\4. 

Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 


Writer’s Monthly, 29 Worthington St., close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Springfield 3, Mass. Published by Home culation, March, 1945, 1.763. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 53.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 17.50 26.50 
12 72.00 $2.50 13.25 


Standard red, 20; bleed, 15 


Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St. 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Pub- 
lished by Canada Printing Review Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10 Published 
20th. Forms close ith Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,800 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 67.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 49.00 $1.00 18.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Color, $25. 
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Purchasing 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 





Procurement of raw materials and 
fabricated factory supplies and 
equipment, is the first step in produc- 
essential to every manufacturing 
Expenditures for these items 


parts 


tion, 
process. 


represent 45.4 per cent of the manufac- 
turing dollar, according to a survey of 
1.248 typical plants by Purchasing 
Magazine In 26.4 per cent of these 


purchases amount to more than 


cent of manufactured 


plants, 
50 pe! 
Government estimates are even higher. 


cost. 


War Production Board figures placed 
the cost of purchased items at 51 per 
cent of total cost; analysis of the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures report 
shows a cost of purchased items, in- 
cluding fuel and supplies for shipping 
and office use, amounting to 59.4 per 
cent of total manufactured products 
cost. All these studies agree in finding 


that purchases typically represent the 
factor of expenditure in 
and are frequently 
com- 


largest single 


company operation, 


greater than all other factors 


bined. 

The great majority of industrial con- 
cerns employing more workers 
and having an annual output valued at 
$1,000,000 or more, have centralized the 
function in a purchasing 
department headed by a Purchasing 
Agent or Director of and 
specifically charged with this responsi- 
bility. <A form of purchasing 
organization been adopted by the 


lOO or 


purchasing 
Purchases 


similal 


nas 


larger railroads and public utilities, 
universities, hospitals, and commercial 
nstitutions, by Federal government de- 
partments, 39 state governments, and 
more than 400 municipal and county 
government: The trend is strongly 
toward this type of organization, to 
the extent that accepted as stand- 
ard practice ndustrial management 


today. Purchasing is a part of the cur- 
riculum in 69 schools and colleges of 
jusiness administration, and the num- 
ber of courses of college grade on the 
ubject of purchasing total 161. 

The number of established purchas- 
ng departments coming within this 
definitior s estimated by Purchasing 


as follow 


1} ~ 
whos > ) 
hed t ) 1 °40 

Bant um me l 
ane 8 

} ra i \ Y 

17 
According irvey made by the 


National Association of Purchasing 


Agents among its 9,000 members, 37 
per cent of purchasing agents are re- 
sponsible directly to the president of 
the company, 25 per cent to the vice- 
president, and 27 per cent to the gen- 


In only 11 per cent does 
lepartment come under 


eral manage? 
the purchasing 
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the jurisdiction of operating or finan- 
cial departments. Thus in the great 
majority of purchasing is re- 
garded as a separate and special func- 
tion, with independent authority, and 
coordinate with sales, production, and 
financial departments. 


cases, 


Centralization 


In companies operating one or more 
branch plants, 31 per cent handle all 
purchasing from the central purchas- 
ing office. Among the remaining 69 
per cent there are varying degrees of 
supervision and control over branch 
plant purchases. In 86.6 per cent of 
the companies, all major contracts are 


negotiated by the central purchasing 


office. In 56 per cent, a monetary limit 
is placed upon orders which branch 
plant buyers are authorized to issue; 


69 per cent of all branch plant pur- 
chasing officers report to the general 
purchasing department rather than to 
the plant manager. 


Size of branch plant operations and 
their geographical location in relation 
to the general purchasing office have 
a determining effect upon the type of 
purchasing organization adopted. Cen- 
tralized purchasing is essentially a de- 
velopment of big business, but there is 
a limit to its feasibility at the upper 
end of the scale as well as at the lower 
end. The centralization of purchases 
for all Federal government depart- 
ments (excepting the Army and Navy) 
was authorized by legislation in 1939, 


but has not yet been completely ac- 
complished. In August, 1946, the Ford 
Motor Company decentralized  pur- 


chases of maintenance, repair and gen- 
formerly bought at 
the part of the 
company’s purchasing 
program, and delegated this purchasing 
to purchasing agents at 13 assembly 
plants throughout the country. At the 
same time, many improved techniques 
have been developed for strengthening 
central control with decentralized buy- 
ing. The “divisionalized” purchasing 
plan of International Harvester Com- 
a good example. 


stores items 
Dearborn offices as 
$600,000,000 


eral 


pany is 


In the tabulation of centralized pur- 
chasing departments, above, 71 per cent 
of the rated companies in the indus- 
trial group come within the AAAA and 


AAA classifications, and _ represent 
more than two-thirds of the country’s 
entire industrial output. Among the 
1,248 departments surveyed by Pur- 


annual purchases 
$3,000,000. 


chasing, 
more than 
The advantage of centralized pur- 
chasing may be summarized by point- 
ing out that (1) Responsibility for 
procurement and allied functions is 
focussed at a single point in the organ- 
(2) specialized attention, 


average 


ization; 





training, experience and skill in buy- 


ing make for better performance of 
this function; (3) other executives and 
department heads are relieved of 


troublesome and time-consuming prob- 
lems of procurement and are enabled 
to concentrate on their major respon- 
sibilities; (4) requirements of all de- 
partments and divisions can be stand 
ardized and consolidated into quantity 
purchases, and scheduled for delivery 
when and as needed, resulting in bet- 
ter prices and lower inventory require- 
ments; (5) the functions of receiving, 
inspecting, storing, material handling, 
inventory control, and inbound traffic 
are correlated and controlled in the 
process of administering an overall 
procurement program. 


Corollary Functions 


The purchasing function involves 
more than the actual buying. It is a 
policy-making function that includes 


standardization activities, elimination 
of unnecessary restrictive clauses in 
specifications, determination of econom- 
ical purchase quantities, study of eco- 
nomic and market conditions, schedul- 
ing of purchases, development of alter- 
nate materials and sources of supply, 
elimination of avoidable waste result 
ing from unnecessary extras and de 
viations from commercial standards, 
obsolescence, improper application of 
materials, and the like. Allied func 
tions that frequently come under pu1 
chasing department jurisdiction are 
Expediting, 85.6 per cent; surplus dis 
posal, 82.6 per cent; inventory control 
68.5 per cent; material control, 64.7 
per cent; subcontracting, 49.2 per cent: 
stockroom operation, 41 per cent; traf 
fic, 39.2 inspection 30 pe 
cent. 


per cent; 


An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Compan; 
shows that the number of persons in 
volved in a purchase ranges from on 
to 19. The average number of ind 
viduals who functioned in buying wa 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in mediun 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transa: 
tion from the original need or requ 
sition to the consummation of the pur 
chase. 

The particular prerogatives of th« 
purchasing department in this proce 
are: (1) Selection of the supplier; (2 
all vendor contacts, including the a! 


rangement of broader conferences 
these are desirable. from the sale 
man’s origina] call through any a 


justments that may be required aft 
delivery, including all corresponden 
relating to the purchase; (3) the rig! 
to check the requisition against t! 
actual need, and to determine tl 
quantity to be purchased; (4) all cor 
mercial terms of the purchase. 
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Purchases are made on the basis of 
a need for materials or equipment, 
arising out of the company’s operating 
program. On the great majority of 
standard items in regular use, expres- 
sion of this need originates from stock 
records within the purchasing depart- 
ment itself. To an increasing extent, 
purchases are based on bills of mate- 
rial drawn off from factory or manu- 
facturing orders, whether the latter 
are for special projects or for a stand- 
ard scheduled manufacturing quota. Or 
the need may be expressed in a requisi- 
tion from operating departments. 


The character and quality of the 
purchase may be defined by a specifica- 
tion or engineering drawing, or by 
catalog number or brand name with 
acceptable alternatives of equally sat- 
isfactory quality. 


Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources; 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials. 

Purchasing departments aim _ to 
broaden approved lists to the point of 
securing adequate competition, but to 
keep them within the bounds of prac- 
tical workability. 


Buying Motives 


Traditionally, selection of products 
ind suppliers is based on quality, serv- 
ce and price, seeking the most advan- 
tageous balance between the three. 
This statement is an over-simplifica- 
ion of the factors and motives in- 
olved. Balance, or relative importance 
f the various factors, is also a vari- 
ble, depending upon the type of ma- 
erial, the use for which it is intended, 
nd economic or market factors. 


Quality is a first consideration in 
he sense that any purchase is value- 
‘ss unless it is adapted to the intended 
se; sometimes this requires elaborate 
pecifications and close _ inspection, 
metimes standard commercial grades 
ill suffice and any quality in excess 
' such grades represents uneconom- 
al buying, and sometimes a compro- 


mise with substitutions that will serve 
the purpose is necessary. In times of 
emergency requirements or general 
shortages, service or delivery out- 
weighs all other factors. In the great 
majority of cases where suitable mate- 
rials are available from competitive 
sources, price becomes the determining 
factor. 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 
by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 
veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Product Motives 
1, Economy 
2. Productivity 
3. Dependability 
4. Time or labor saving 
5. Durability 


B—Patronage Motives 


1. Reliability of seller 

2. Cooperation 

3. Low prices 

4. Quick repair service 

5. Past services rendered; satis- 
factory relationships 


II—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
. Uniformity 
Dependability 
Purity 
. Ability to increase salability of 
user’s product 


Olwm Cono 


B—Patronage Motives 

1. Reliability of seller 

2. Continuous’ supply 
conditions 

3. Accessibility of seller 

4. Low prices 

5. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


under all 


Il1I—Supplies 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 


4. Economy 
5. Durability 
8—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply 
conditions 
Accessibility of seller 
Low prices 
. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


under all 


Ol m& oo 


The typical purchasing department 
includes the purchasing agent, respon- 
sible for policy, administration, and the 
negotiation of major contracts; and 
from one to eight buyers, each respon- 
sible for the purchase of a_ specific 
group of materials; plus the necessary 
clerical assistants. In large companies, 
the buying staff is increased propor- 
tionately to the value and variety of 
requirements; the “one man” depart- 
ment is rarely found where purchases 
amount to more than a half million 
dollars annually. 


An overall survey of the field, cover- 
ing both large and small companies, 
shows that 55 per cent of all purchas- 
ing agents and buyers are college grad- 
uates; 17 per cent are trained engi- 
neers; 64 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average length of such experience be- 
ing nine years. The average length of 
service in purchasing work is 14 years, 
and average length of service with 
their present companies is 17 years. 


Associations 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, N. 
Y. (This Association has 71 active 
chapters in industrial centers through- 
out the United States and Canada.) 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. e 


Educational Buyers Association, 45 
Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Purchase and Stores Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans- 


‘ 


portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


Alabama Purchasor, 212 S. 22nd St., Bir- 
mingham 3. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Ala. Est. 1945. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,050. tates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 

H 89.00 52.00 30.00 

12 78.00 15.00 26.00 


»ro 


Color, 25%. 


Buyer’s Register, 226 William St., New 
York 7. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1905. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
72,000 annually Rotational circulation, 
Rates 
Times 


1 Page 14 Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 
6 85.00 50.00 
12 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 20%. 
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Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
Clay St., New York 8. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy Sons. Est. 1822. Per copy, $6, 
$7 and $8. Trim size, 7x10%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published April 15. Forms close 
March 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 12,145. tates—Front 
section, 1, 2, 3 or 4 colors, 1 page, $250; 
rear section, black and one color, 1 page, 
$200; space discount: 10% on 2, 3, or 4 
pages; % page, $135. Bleed, $35. 





The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Pur- 


chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago Est. 
1922. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 6%x9% Published 
5th. Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,495. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 14 Pag 4% Page 
$ 91.00 $ 52.00 $ 33.00 
if 78.00 46.00 30.00 
12 65.00 39.00 26.00 
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Gienesee Valley Buyer, % M. C. Willilam- 
son, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter 3, N. ¥ Published by Purchasing 
Agents Ass'n Est. 1924. Controlled 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%\% 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 560. Rates— 
1 page $28.7 page $18 % page 
$9 50 

Color £1 


MacKRae’s Blue Beok. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mid-Continent Purchaser, 104 Tulsa Blde.., 
P. O. Box 1767, Tulsa 1, Okla. Published 
by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Tulsa 


Est 1920 Sub | n $2 Trim size 
S%yxll\ Type mee 7x10 Published 
Ist and 15th Forms close 1 week pree 
Agenc’ discounts } Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 17.50 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
1? 50.00 25.00 12.50 
Standard olor . { 





Midwest Purchasing Agent, The. 645 Pen- 
ton Blidg., Cleveland 13. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleveland. 
Ine Est. 1933 Controlled Trim size, 


S\xll\ ry pe page 7x10 Published 
15th Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
ounts, none. Circulation, 3,300 Rates 
rimes | Page % Page % Page 
$130.00 $75.00 $60.00 
8 110.0% 65.00 50.00 
1° 100.00 60.00 45.00 
Standard ed blue ellow $30: bleed 


New England Purchaser, 80 Federal St., 
Room 434, Boston 10, Mass. Published 
by New England Purchasing Agents 
Ass'n, Inc Est. 1921 Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts 15-¢ Circulation (Sworn), 

1000, Kates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 55.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
6 50.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Oregon Purchasing News, 711 S.W. 14th 
Ave., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Oregon Est. 


1927. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 
xll%. Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discount, 15-2. 


Circulation, 1,262. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 52.50 30.00 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Color rate, $15. 





Pacific Purchasor, 519 California St., San 
Francisco 4, Cal. Published by Purchas- 
ing Agents Ass'n of Northern California, 
Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 2,100. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 76.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard red, $15 





The Philadelphia Purchasor, 400 N. Broad 


St., Philadelphia 30, Pa Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Ine Est. 1926 Subscription, $1. 


Type page, 7x9%% Published 2nd Tues- 
day. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Cireulation, 2,566. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
" 65.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $15. 





Plant Purchasing Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 








@ 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St, New York 17. 
Published by Conover-Mast Magazines 
Ine Est. 1915 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8% x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 9,867; (gross), 10,956. 
Purchasing executives, 7,884; company 
subs. and officials 1.054; others, 1,022. 
Rates—Less than 4 pages, $252 per page: 
4 pages, $246; 6 pages, $240: 8 pages, 
$234: 12 pages $220 18 pages, $215; 
24 pages, $210 

Color—Standard red in regular color 
form, $35 per page extra; standard blue, 
green, orange, yellow in regular color 
forms, $50 per page extra; other colors. 
$75 per page extra. Bleed $25 per page 

For additional data see page 349 


Southwestern Purchaser, Southland Life 
Annex, Dallas, Tex. Est. 1921. Controlled 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 2,285. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $108.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
H 100.00 54.00 27.00 
12 90.00 18.00 24.00 


Standard color, $30: bleed, $10 





Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 412 W 

6th St., Los Angeles 14 Published by 

Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of Los An- 

geles. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 84%xll%. Type page, 74x10. Pub 

lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
15- 


counts, 2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 65.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 45.00 27.50 


Color (red or orange), $17.50; all others 


~v 


Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers (SEE Mrc. INDUSTRIES.) 


Washington Purchasing Agent and Man- 
ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of 
Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 7%x10% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
1.816. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
12 60.00 30.00 17.60 

Standard red, $15. 

CANADA 





Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1945 
1,922. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 46.00 27.50 17.50 

12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, $20. Bleed, 25%. 
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Radios, Phonographs, 
and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronics and Radio Industries: Communication Services) 











After a slow start, manufacture of = = 

















radio receivers and allied products sur- ' ? 
passed the 1941 rate in April, 1946. Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1939 
The April figure was 1,135,128 units, Radio-Musical 
The April hgu P Pe! RAs Radio Stores Instrument Stores 
compared with a 1941 monthly average Sales Sales 
of 1,019,832. May production was 7,000 No. (000) No. (000) 
below April. January production was Alabama ................ecseeeeees 23 $ 183 3 : . 2 
440.889 DD doy enaternesdvesdesassenshus 9 79 3 117 
— , = oa eee 22 115 4 185 
The April figure included 788,144 California PE EITC OLE Be diene 389 3.497 58 3,634 
» endian’ 246 P — rata CO ere ee ee 27 108 10 982 
home radios; 120,444 battery operated Gonnetticut 2220 . 24 264 10 601 
sets, excluding automobile; 115,788 Delaware .....................5: ne rl 144 1 (*) 
ai > setc: 1.752 radio- . District of Columbia ......... . 6 401 1 (*) 
automobile sets; 110,752 radio-phono ee eee eaeneees ' ' es Hm ; sae 
graph combinations. ED Udy cent duntiahdas beneat 23 252 7 384 
; ‘tio ‘as rg ¢ DT £86 2c¢ebsndcuheeskeeansaen — 8 35 4 122 
Apes production was valued at mts 22 165 1,539 29 1,249 
$25,123,000. RE Vag catdagien s.chatpeeaen aoe 68 324 4 177 
° TN aaa yg ak cis ioe a ; 2 28 
The Bureau of the Census reported [ag ‘2... ure ¥ i is 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and Kentucky vatstiindies seein or 35 14 5 134 
phonographs in 1939, with products Maine ..-....2.00..0000000001 Bs 113 5 173 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the Maryland ........... RS mee: 18 12s ‘ ais 
same as in 1937. The value added by Michigan 222.0200 "693 18 408 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The Minnesota ....................4. 26 113 15 661 
value of the same lines made as sec- Missoun 000000 @ 538 id 2,339 
ondary products of other industries was Montana Wi dict nahin metsana aba 13 79 3 190 
9 : 9 a dl, PTS Terre Sy Pee) TP ee ee ‘ ‘ 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- Nevada 2.22222 222IIIIIIEE 1 (t) x ry 
476,000. New Hampshire ..... cc dam oat 5 14 115 4 68 
‘ i el l"— ae ee 78 1,005 17 622 
[The number of receiving sets pro- New Mexico ..... REPENS TEMS os 3 95 1 (*) 
j 939 was 352.865 wi BOW TOPE .nccceccccccccevccecsees 259 5,603 55 3,111 
duced in 1939 was 10,352,865 with @ NSM Carolina .2.222.202! 30 218 10 398 
value of $158,965,000. This was a gain North Dakota ......--....--.-- 21 109 1 (*) 
> ; > i CE witen ¢i os bo s0sSconeredsoequnuaas 139 1,399 31 751 
of 108 per cent in number and a loss (ie ome 2. 31 117 9 804 
of 37 per cent in value in Se Sd, cee adenechnevedees 20 118 10 452 
with 1929, the peak year. PL: <ccidnotenneennsen ve 146 1,287 27 692 
‘ ‘ P eee, F OES TRE .ccccvess Eedalansivelens 10 56 5 167 
Some classifications from 1939 pro- South Carolina ...............-. 14 102 4 217 
duction: tt Pe co dueecensanake ces a 13 79 2 (*) 
} ‘ Tennessee ...... HiDvbwebaee aus - 23 163 3 59 
: . eres Se ae es Oe ae 72 480 22 1,201 
No PE |. ME Mi deakscitesecidwastbieabundes 4 33 3 61 
Se I ion. ncokccaneacesdenioses 10 40 3 58 
Radios covering standard ie cats cacideaatethere 13 126 7° 499 
broadcast band ..... .++» 4,208.6 35,436.9 (SS RES SENET Til ne 45 298 16 768 
Extending beyond standard = = West Virginia ......... 2... cece eee 13 50 3 380 
_ , +eerees eee Sere Se eo cic eaaitaasnaueie 51 297 15 449 
Radio- rrap co - ree : Cd 
athelnn — sec eae. 474.8 17,193.4 SOND ciceenedeuvonsscecccdeasess 8 19 4 17 
Automobile sets: . ° 9 on 77 
For general use ......... 1,582.8 27,443 o _U. &. iepetietenss coeaemihien sini e 2,409 $22,901 502 $25,774 
4 +s ye? WD crccccecs 4.4 1 saa'e *Consolidated with sales of radio stores. 
Television sets or kits..... 41 "805.6 +Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
Commercial receiving sets. 30.5 1,402.8 —Bureau of the Census 
Home receiving sets Tr 
CE csceckcadeteeees Se ~ , ned f . P “oa 2h « , a2 - 
. 7 ans ° In 1945, sales of radio and musical instrument dealers were 3.6% above 1939. During 
Scataeeceel ‘gets fia ete 12,982.23 the first half of 1946, sales gained 68%. 
Radio Homes 
[he Nationa] Association of Broad- Radio % of West SourH CENTRAL..... 2,048,429 62.5 
casters estimated that the United Homes Total ——— eer ceccccvceccs ay eee is 
States had 37,600,000 families on Jan. N®w_ ENGLAND............. 2,020,238 94.4 elit 405,754 68.8 
1 OAL 7 ‘ roo - 9 Maine ....... ee eeeees --» 184,348 86.5 — 1.090 206 69 
l, 1946, of whom 34,854,532, or 82.8 New Hampshire ........ 116,809 90.0 MN 66s babstnccctesvnns ,090, 66.8 
per cent. had radios. Vermont .......... - 80,253 88.6 East NortH CENTRAL..... 6,517,321 91.7 
; Massachusetts .......... 1,044,838 96.3 Ohio waste didi seis ed Sk ava arta 1,701,701 $17 
rT . . «EE waccucss ‘ 176,739 5.7 DL: kind dvensdce biome a 88.2 
. me ony wren! . ct vateiaparh nate Connecticut ..........--- 417,259 96.7 Minois «.... sees eee cece, 1,974,147 92.3 
“0,00, occupie wellings with ra- ITIC 6,672 , MICHIGAN 2.2... cccsecess ,271, ! 
a 82 8 er bates of the poet re- —— sepelean . “es e 3°98 703 955 Wisconsin .............+. 742,774 91.7 
BP sil pe Peae - New Jersey ............. 1,020,459 95.5 West NortH CEenTRAL..... 3,074,918 85.6 
porting on this item, as contrasted with Pennsylvania ........ + 2,265,920 92.4 = Minnesota ...........---. 647,499 91.3 
12,048,762, or 40.3 per cent of all homes Sourm ATLANTIC.......... 2,740,481 66.0 risa "too ott tT gagb90 79.8 
in 1930. The proportion of homes with Maryland ..:............: 396,338 881 North Dakota ........... 131,000 88.4 
. ° Dist. of Columbia 158.377 93.7 PEED BRED, «oo cccvovecs 136,049 84.6 
radio was highest in the urban areas, Virginia .....-..-........ 409,978 67.1 Nebraska ............... 298,790 = 84.7 
in which 91.9 per cent of the reporting West Virginia See ee 326,347 76.1 ene nues Sete teen eee eeees anes oe 
nnite : : North Carolina ......... 71, : EE Pe ee ,03 ’ 
=P, had a radio, as compared with South Carolina ......... 209,542 49.6 I Bie oe . 184,503 86.2 
) per cent in rural non-farm areas, Georgia ......-+..eeeeees 381,668 52.5 ST skitegen ndwinseades 118,824 86.4 
a 60 2 er cent in rural farm areas en ea ee a ak dade ee 326,447 64.8 Wyoming 2 ee 57,126 84.4 
= Pp * East SoutH CENTRAL..... 1,406,433 55.3 SES lacs ond ccend oan 258,573 84.5 
q eed sige netenueeee aee.n8 = — CO oo ere roe 
istribution by regions and states ED avai secen oie 34, ; EE Tia 5 enw whcaaesee 7 9.0 
— mm aL Diack snes 5 sori te ein 321,671 49.4 Eien iiibonn nbn eisenh 126,418 92.4 
s as follows: Mississippi ............+. 205,613 39.9 SED “duties cnenecupe cde 26,200 81.4 
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PACIFIC. «ccces . 2,696,224 92.0 
Washington 472,553 40.6 
Oregon 290.641 88.7 
California , 1,933,030 92.9 

ToTraL UNITED STATES. 28,052,160 82.8 


The accompanying table shows the 
number of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
sical instrument dealers in the United 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 
breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musical instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
35 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
34 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 


and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 
The number of pianos produced 


gained about 8,000 to reach 111,245. 
The number of uprights declined from 
27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 
tical or console models increased from 
15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 47,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical instru- 
ments, including electronic and instru- 
ments with electric tone amplification, 
amounted to $2,096,000, no comparable 
figures being available for 1937. Pro- 
duction of vind instruments, except or- 
gans, was $6,035,000. 


Associations 


National Assn. of Band Instrument 
Mfrs., Elkhart, Ind. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Mfrs., 120 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cayvo., 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Wholesalers, 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Music Merchants, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Piano Mfrs. -\ssn. of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


C Q, The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17 Published 
by Radio Magazines, Inc. Est. 1945 Sub- 


cription, $2.50 Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5%4x81/3 Published 1st. Forms 
lose Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 33.000 Rates Less 
thar ; page $250 3 page $230 12 
1m 19% t pages, $18 
Bleed, 15¢ 
Frequency Modulation, 1° Parl Ave 
New York 17 Published by Telecasting 
Pub It Est 1946 Subscription, $3 
Type ze, 7x10. Published 25th preced 
ing or th Agency discount, 
l R 
I re is Pag Page 
$950.0 $140.0 ¢ 00 
00 132.04 1.0 
1s ’ | ’ s ite 
Standat $100; 1 i, $4 


Music Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20 Published by Kolbe Pubs., 


Inc Est. 1879 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 84x11 Type page, 7x10 Publish- 
ed 15th Forms close 5th Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2 Circulation, 4,500. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
‘ 165.00 90.00 50.00 
150.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $55; bleed, 15% 
Music Trades, 11 W th St New Yorl 
19. Pul ed by Music Trades Corp. Est 
1890 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7 5/6x10% Published 15th 
Forms close t? Agency discounts 
none Rates 
rime 1 Page % Page % Page 
£150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
& 128.00 74.00 46.00 
125.00 65.00 10.00 
Stand | or : 
Musical Merchandise Magazine, 1270 
Sixth Ave New York 20 Published by 
Kolbe Put ations, In Est. 1924 Sub 
riptior 33 Trim size, & %x11 Type 
pas ixif Published 10th Forms close 
Agency di unts 13-2 Circula- 
+, 301 Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
] 150.0¢ $ 80.00 * 42 00 
1235.00 TO.0f 38 00 
00 65.00 35.00 
ad olo $50: bleed, 15% 


New England Sqpeeanes & Radio News, 
176 Federal St tjoston 10. Published by 
( Chi irles A. Stone. Est. 1944. Subscription, 

». Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
s ub lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

4,691. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $118.00 $ 79.00 $ 49.50 
i 107.00 68.50 42.25 
12 100.00 61.50 7.50 

Standard red $25 bleed, 15% 








The Parts Jobber (formerly Radio Elec- 
tronic Parts Journal), 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York Published by Kolbe Pubs. 


Ine Est. 1937 Subscription, $2. Type 

page, 4%x7 Published 10th Forms 
lose lst Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates— 

Times Page % Page % Page 
1 £145.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
H 125.00 70.00 5.00 
| 1 , 00 65.00 20.00 


Col r, $30: bleed, 15%. 


Piano Trade Magazine, 20 FE. Jackson 
Blvd. ,Chicago 4. Published by Waite 
Pub. Ce Est. 190 Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7 5/6x10%. 


Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, none Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page é Page 
l $152.00 $ 89.00 50.00 
" 138.00 81.00 45.00 
12 126.00 74.00 41.00 

Color rates o1 request bleed 10% 

Radio, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Published by Radio Magazine, Inc. Est. 
1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8x11%. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10t! Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 8,043; (gross) 12,005. tadio 
and allied equipment mfg., 1,731; man- 
igement operatior and maintenance, 
1125: government 1.780; service, 535; 
libraries 919 others, 2,472 Rates- 1 
page, $230: 3 pages, $220; 6 pages, $210; 
12 pages, $195 

Standard red, blue orange $55: bleed, 





— ir y) 

cA Bp 

—_—_—_ . 
Radio & Electronic Jobber News, 52: 
E. Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Publishes 
by H. Mark and A. R. Harris. Est. 19 
Trim size, 10%2x15%4%. Type page. 9%x1 
Published 15th. Forms close 20t 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Ma 
1946, 4,321; (gross), 4572. Radio jobbe 
and buyers, 2,351: radio jobbers’ sale 
men, 1.506; radio and parts mfrs. ar 
salesmen, 673. tates l page. $250: 
page, $150; 4 page, $79. 5 discount 
6 insertions, 109% on 12 insertions 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $25 
Radio and Television Journal, 1270 6th 
Ave., New York 20. Published by Ko 
Pubs., Ine Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agen 





discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 27,5 
Rates—A—mfrs. of radio sets, 1 pag 
$375: 6 pages, $330: 12 pages, $300. Rat 


B—service, sound and industrial equi 
ment and replacement parts, 1 pag: 
$300; 6 pages, $270: 12 pages, $250. 

Standard colors, $75: bleed, 15° 


@ 


Radio & Television Retailing, 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 





scription, $1. Trim size, 8%%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
LOth Agency discounts 15-2 Cireu 

tion, 25.538; (gross) 27.000. Retailers 
23,239: wholesalers 1,392 mfrs., 9% 

others, 1,053 tates \ sets, tubes, bat 
teries and appliances 1 page, $410: 6 
pages, $370; 12 pages, $350. Rates—B 

service, sound and industrial equipment 
1 page, $375; 6 pages, $325; 12 pages 
$310 

Standard red, blue, greer r vellow, $8 


bleed, $50 





Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 
St., New York 13. Published by Phono 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9%x 
12. Published Wednesday. Forms close 


1 week preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page 
$225.00 $147.00 $ 80. 
13 205.00 118.00 60. 
26 155.00 16.00 524 
52 138.00 86.00 44 ( 


Standard color, $50: bleed 


——_ Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
Y Published by Radio Daily Corp 

Est 1937. Subscription, $10. Type pag 

8x10. Published daily except Sat. and 





holidays Forms close day precedins 

Agency discounts 13-2 Circulatik 

6.842 Rates 

Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
13 200.00 110.00 55.00 
26 180.00 95.00 50.00 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 


Standard olan. $60; bleed, $15. 





Radio Maintenance, 160 Bloomfield Av: 

Montclair, N. J. Published by Boland & 
Boyce Est 1945 Subscription, $2.5! 
Trim size, 8§%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency d 

counts 15-2. NIAA report on requ 

Circulation, 10,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page 14 Page %4P 
l $330.00 $175.00 $ 93.' 
6 300.00 159.00 84 
12 ®270.00 143.00 75 


17 


Standard red, blue or yellow, 360; ble 
$50 





Radio Market Guide, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Published by Radio 
Market Guide Publishing Co. Est. 1945. 
Subscription, $12. Trim size, 9x12. Typ 
Page, 8%x11. Published 15th Forms 


— 


close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. | 

culation, 4,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page le Page 4 P 
1 $210.00 $125.00 i 
" 195.00 115.00 7 
12 180.00 105.0 " 


Standard color, $50: bleed, $2 


® 


Radio Service Dealer, 342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17. Published by Cowan Pub 
Corp. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%%x11%. Type page, 7x10. P 
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shed 15th Forms close ist. Agency Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
scounts 15-2 Circulation 11,057; ABC) 3,470. Rates 
rross), 15,132. Radio stores and other Times 1 Page % Page % Page 














tail outlets 11,488 wholesaler, jobber Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 1 $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
nd personnel, 252; others, 1,802. Rates 17. Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co., 6 125.00 67.50 35.00 
mes | Page ts Page % Page Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. Trim 12 100.00 60.00 30.00 
, S250. 06 2130.00 $ 85.00 size, 8%4x11\%4 Type page, 7x10. Pub- Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
t ==. I ¥.00 = ov lished 20th. Forms close lst Agency — 
200.04 12.50 ~~ 69.00 discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 16,624; CANADA 
tandard red or orange, $60; bleed, 20%. (gross), 17,043. Service men and organi- 
Zi fons 2 040 obbers ‘ fre 97: . 
Radio Tg 1004 Marquette St., t 7 ‘Ss, we aide é ; ; 1.020: othe i 5304 CCAB 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by Show- mates mage, $210: 3 pages, $200: 6 = . 
inship Publications. Est. 1940. Sub- Ane $18) ; 12 ham $160" ; : Radio & Appliance Sales, 54 Bloor St. 
ription, $250. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, $30 West, Toronto 5, Canada. Published by 
wwe, 5%4x713/16. Published 1st. Forms . , . Poulter Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Sub- 
lose 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- s« ——_ $2. gee ee close 
ition «(8s “ERS, -ates = ‘ : Se > Sapa teal 15th. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
~~ i: Pe % Page 55 “published by Frederick’ Rupel co .%10. Rates—1 page, $80; % page, $45; 
$155.00 $ 77.50 $ 38.50 ist 19 gg = Aw “33.50 Trim size 1/3 page, $42.50; % page, $25. Circula- 
6 138.0¢ 69.00 34.50 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published tion, 5,281. 
l2 125.01 . 62.00 31.00 10th Forms close 20th. Agency dis- : ee « a — sae 
r, $60; bleed, 3 counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Paid, (CAB 
—_———— 1,600; controlled, 2,400. Rates 
Record Retailing, 274 Madison Ave., New Times i Page % Page 14 Page Radio Trade Builder, 347 Adelaide St., 
rk 16 Published by Harrison & Wal- l $200.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
lach Pubs. Co. Est. 1943. Subscription, 6 180.00 122.00 63.00 MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Sub- 
$2.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 12 _ 170.00 116.00 00.00 scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Put hed Ist Forms close 10tl Standard color, $40; bleed, 20% page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
Agency discount 15-2 Circulation, 26th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
»00 Rates— lation, March, 1945, 5,000, Rates 
nes l Page % Page % Page Western Radio & Appliances, 1355 Mar- Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $250.01 $150.00 $ 85.00 ket St., San Francisco 3, Calif. Publish- 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 237.( 142.00 80.00 ed by Battelle Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Sub- 6 65.00 35.00 
2 225.01 135.00 72.00 scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 12 60.00 32.50 
Standard color, $65; bleed, 121%4% lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. Standard color, $35: bleed, 10% 
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Railway 
Purchases «Stores 


(Established 1908) 


The Gateway to a $2,000,000,000 Market — 
ARKET CONDITIONS in °47 will be vastly different from 


Supply will ever so surely catch up 





those of recent years. 
with Demand. The Buyer will again be in the driver’s seat in a 


big way! 


competition more 
competition 


This will mean /ntensified Competition Plus 
vigorous than ever before experienced by industry 
between your company (or your clients) and other companies and 

. . steel vs. aluminum alloys; wood vs. steel; * 





between commodities 
plastics vs. metals, etc. A personal service business 


Intensified Competition, in turn, only means that purchasing paper that is different from 


officers and supply officers are, more e mphatically than ever before, 
the key figures in the railroad buying picture and in your own 
railroad selling setup. They need Intensified Cultivation by you. 


almost any other you have 


known. Created, designed 


and edited to be of service 
You owe it to yourself to keep purchases and stores men of the 
railroads fully informed of all that your company—or your clients 
may have of a new and useful nature. They are the ones who 
will or will not invite you to bid on their needs. If properly 
approached, they can spearhead most effectively the introduction 
of your company and its products to their railroads. It is their 
specific function to weigh and decide upon all competitive con- 
siderations—quality, service, price and other commercial factors. 
They can protect and advance—or retard—your competitive 
progress on their railroads. was 91.24% for the 12- 
RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES represents the main avenue month period ending April 
via which you can deliver your full sales story to these men quickly, ef- 30. 1946. 
fectively and at small cost. It does a specific job. Your sales story in it is 
sure to receive close, friendly and thorough consideration. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE AND STAFF: 
RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has been 


to its readers, its success is 
demonstrated by the fact 
that year after year over 
90% of the readers of Rail- 
way Purchases and Stores 
renew their subscriptions. 


Subscription Renewal Rate 











THE STEAM RAILROAD MARKET: 


Steam railroads buy and use regularly between 75,000 





for over twenty years and continues to be the only publi- 
cation devoted exclusively to the specialized interests of 
purchasing officers and supply officers of the railroads of 
this continent and those in over thirty other foreign coun- 
tries, with ever-increasing and valuable coverage of the 
railroads of those countries. Its coverage is complete 
not merely a part of more extensive coverage of the field. 
It is a magazine—but a magazine almost entirely different 
from what is generally understood by that term. To its 
readers it is like a friend, a counsellor and a forum, to 
which they can always turn for help. It is their personal. 
intimate working tool 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited 
not only for—but by—its readers. Every issue carries a 
preponderance of material personally written by them- 
all are practical railroad men who are glad to exchange 
their experiences, impressions and ideas with each other 
through this personalized forum. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has the 
sort of market coverage that is possible only through a 
publication which is so close to its reade Ts that it is truly 
“a member of the family.” The large and ever-increasing 
number of leading manufacturers that use space in it 
regularly is evidence of its effectiveness. 
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and 100,000 different items of material and equipment. 
We cannot list even an infinitesimal part of these items, 
but if you have almost anything for sale, the chances are 
greatly in favor of your finding an outlet in this great 
railroad market. Information now on your new products 


and devices, new methods or new ideas will open the 
door for you to a market that can be made to become 
yours for many years. Let us tell you more about it 
write for full information today. 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 





Railroads enjoyed a breathing spell 
f a sort in 1945, their revenue car- 
loadings amounted to 42,000,000, com- 
pared with 43,441,000 in 1944. Revenue 
ton-miles were 680,000,000, against 
737,246,000 in 1944. Revenue passenger 
miles numbered 91,000,000, the 1944 
figure being 95,549,000. 

These relatively small decreases 
came after the end of the two wars, 
and before reconversion had made any 
substantial progress. During the early 
part of 1946, railroad indexes fluctu- 
ated erratically as the result of 
strikes, but in mid-summer were run- 
ning ahead of the 1945 level and close 
to the 1944 rate. 


Fixed Property 


For statistical purposes, operating 
companies are classified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by oper- 
ating revenues, those of Class I each 
having annual revenue of more than 
$1,000,000; Class II above $100,000; 
and Class III below $100,000. Switch- 
ing and terminal companies include 
local switching railways, industrial 
railways, port railways, stockyard rail- 
ways, bridge and ferry companies, 
union station companies and others not 
engaged in line-haul operations. 
invest- 
1945, 


The railways represent an 
ment of $30 billion. On Jan. 1, 
they were classified as follows: 

Miles of Miles of 
No. Owned Operated 


Road Road 

Class 1 (line haul) 131 174,473 228,557 
Lessors to Class 1 251 33,596 , 
Class 2 (line haul) 171 7,869 8,847 
Lessors to Class 2 6 189 
Class 3 (line haul) 190 2,508 2,811 
Switching and 

terminal 4 
Proprietary 14 7,424 

cular 41 R32 640 

iofficial 16 73 159 

1,209 227,335 241,014 


Mileage of all tracks operated was 
(7,210; main track other than first 
iin operated, 34,751; yard track and 
lings operated, 115,092. 


Track and Structures 

On Jan. 1, 1945, 68,223 miles of road 

ind 99,736 miles of track were protect- 

by automatic signal systems; 7,732 

les of road and 14,103 miles of track 

ere protected by automatic train con- 

| systems; 2,946 miles of road and 

20 miles of track were protected by 

tomatic cab-signal systems, and 5,165 

es of road and 6,109 miles of track 

re protected by centralized traffic 
trol systems. 

'f the 250.815 miles of main track 

service on Jan. 1, 1945, 849 miles 

e laid with heavy rail weighing 140 

or more per yard; 30,964 were laid 

h rail ranging from 130 to 139 Ib.; 

19 miles, 120-129 lb.; 550 miles, 115- 

) \|b.; 37.807 miles, 110-114 Ib.; 

64 miles, 105-109 lb.; 36,168 miles, 





1945 314,779 


GROSS EXPENDITURES FOR ADDITIONS 
AND BETTERMENTS TO RAILWAY 
PROPERTY* 

Class I Railways in the United States— 
Years 1921-1945 


Total Total roadway Grand 

Equipment & structures Total 

Year (000) (000) (000) 
1921 $319,874 $237,161 $557,035 
1922 245,509 183,764 429,273 
1923 681,724 377,425 1,059,149 
1924 493,609 381,135 874,744 
1925 338,114 410,077 748,19) 
1926 371,922 513,164 885,086 
1927 288,701 482,851 771,552 
1928 224,301 452,364 676,665 
1929 321,306 532,415 853,721 
1930 328,269 544,339 872,608 
1931 73,105 288,807 361,912 
1932 36,371 130,823 167,194 
1933 15,454 88,493 103,947 
934 92,005 120,707 212,712 
1935 79,335 108,967 188,302 
1936 159,104 139,887 298,991 
1937 322,877 186,916 509,793 
1938 115,498 111,529 226.937 
1939 133,388 128,641 262,029 
1940 271,906 157,241 429,147 
1941 367,568 175,453 $43,021 
1942 349,374 185,523 $34,897 
1943 255,981 198,301 454,282 
1944 328,231 231,881 560,112 
248,201 562,980 


* As compiled by Association of American Rail 
roads. 





100-104 lb.; 50,261 miles, 95-99 lb., and 
the remainder with lighter rail. 

According to Railway Age the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada 
own and maintain 211,000 bridges with 
a total length of about 4,250 miles. 
There are also 16,000 overhead bridges 
and 640,000 culverts. There are more 
than 1,500 railway tunnels in the 
United States with an aggregate length 
of 320 miles. More than 400 are 1,000 
ft. or more in length. 

Imagine a huge city, larger in area 
than Chicago, and having more than 
360,000 buildings of more than 100 
different types. Such a city would rep- 
resent the total number of railway 
buildings, and its population would 
represent the 669,000,000 passengers 
carried every year, as well as more 
than 1,350,000 regular employes on the 
railways of North America. The build- 
ings include 70,000 freight and pas- 
senger stations, 10,400 locomotive and 
car shops and engine houses, 19,000 
company dwellings, 6,000 storehouses, 
13,700 pump houses, 5,000 office build- 
ings, 8,000 locomotive coaling plants, 
1,500 piers and warehouses, and 45,000 
section tool houses. 

On Jan. 1, 1945, railroads owned 
51,423 locomotives, 1,948,274 freight 
cars, 38,217 passenger cars and 87,650 
company service cars. 

Class 1 roads held 42,743 locomotives, 
of which 39,716 were steam; 868, elec- 
tric; 2,140 Diesel-electric, and 19, other 
types. 

Of 1,794,135 freight cars owned by 
Class 1 roads on Jan. 1, 1945, 745,465 
were box cars; 67,541, flat cars; 54,382, 
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stock cars; 863,503, gondola and hopper 
cars; 8,415, tank cars; 21,378, refrig- 
erator cars; 24,557, cabooses; 8,894, 
other. 

Class 1 railroads owned 4,332 high- 
way vehicles on Jan. 1, 1945, exclusive 
of about 50,000 owned by Railway 
Express Agency, a wholly owned 
agency. 


Revenue 

Operating revenues, non-operating 
income and new capital, in the form 
of bank loans or other credit are the 
basis for railway purchases of equip- 
ment, materials and fuel. Class 1 rail- 
roads had a 1945 net income after 
interest and rentals, of $453,000,000, 
compared with $667,000,000 in 1944. 
Total operating revenues in 1945 were 
$8,902,349,000, while operating expen- 
ses were $7,051,809,000. Taxes amount- 
ed to $825,959,000, leaving a _ net 
operating income before charges of 
$849,780,000. 


Purchases 

Purchases of materials, supplies and 
fuel, excluding new locomotives and 
cars, by Class I railroads of the United 
States in 1945 totaled $1,572,404,000 
and came within 2.4 per cent of equall- 
ing the 1944 total, which was greater 
than for any year since 1923, accord- 
ing to the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Total gross capital expenditures by 
Class I railroads in 1945 for new equip- 
ment, for improvements to equipment 
in service, for additions and improve- 
ments of roadway and structures were 
greater than for any year since 1930 
and amounted to $562,980,000 or $2,- 
868,000 more than for 1944. 

Purchase of materials and supplies 
from manufacturers continued in large 
volume during the year and aggregated 
$1,017,249,000; this was only $7,348,- 
000 less than the 1944 peak, which in 
turn was greater than for any year in 
the last two decades. 

Last year’s purchases again reflected 
critical shortages in many categories, 
particularly with respect to forest 
products and iron and steel items. Des- 
pite increases in unit costs, expendi- 
tures for crossties dropped 9 per cent, 
while disbursements for switch and 
bridge ties tobogganed 49 per cent and 
lumber also registered a_ substantial 
drop. 

For bituminous coal only, purchases 
totaled $396,171,000, a decrease of $33,- 
326,0000 compared with the preceding 
year, while anthracite purchases totaled 
$3,905,000, a decrease of $220,000 com- 
pared with 1944. Purchases of fuel oil 
in 1945 amounted to $142,656,000, com- 
pared with $139,598,000 in the preced- 
ing year. For gasoline, there was an 
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expenditure of $6,265,000 in the past 
year, while for all other fuels, including 
coke, wood and fuel for illumination, 
expenditures amounted to $6,158,000. 
The A. A. R. compilation of pur- 
chases represents the delivered cost of 
materials from commercial 
firms and materials obtained 
by Class I railways to build new loco- 
motives and cars in railway shops, but 
not the equipment pur- 
chased builders. All 
figures restricted to the railways 
of this country and exclude all pur- 
chases by war agencies or military 
forces for building, rebuilding and op- 
erating railways in this and other 
countries. Moreover, these purchase 
figures do not include the cost of equip- 
ment, materials and machinery pur- 
chased by contractors for railway con- 
struction and neither do they include 
the expenditures railways make for 
heat, light, and other utilities. 


recely ed 
includes 


value of new 


from commercial 


are 


power 


Railway Age said that recent studies 
have convinced it that the future mar- 
ket is going to be determined to an im- 
portant degree by manufacturers them- 
selves. 

There is an imperative need for new 
tools and machines to cut costs in con- 
struction and maintenance—indeed, in 
some cases to permit carrying out of 
large programs of work that cannot be 
undertaken at the present time because 
of the high costs involved in attempting 
them with equipment. To 
mention only one such need—equipment 
to replace manual handling of the mil- 
lions of newly-cut crossties into cars for 
movement to treating plants and for 
their subsequent handling and rehandl- 
ng. In this one area alone lies a mar- 
ket for hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of equipment for the build- 
er with the ingenuity to produce equlp- 
ment which will do the job more cheap- 
ly than manual labor, and with the mer- 
chandising ability to “sell” his achieve- 
railways. 


available 


ment to the 





“ROSS CAPITAL 


EXPENDITURES (IN THOUSANDS) ON RAILWAY PROPERTY 


1945 


Class I Railways in the United States 











Unexpended Additional Total amount \mount Carry-over 
\uthorizations authorization~ authorized expende: of 
brought during including during unexpended 
ever from year carry-over year iuthorizations 
1944 1945 from 1944 1945 to 1946 
Iten A ( A+B D FE C-D 
LQUIPMENT 
Locomotives . $77,193 $122,567 $199,700 $127 $71,826 
Freight-train cars tO, 107 172,897 239,004 138,114 100,890 
Passengertrain car~ 24.957 58,898 R3,855 30,84 $3.01. 
Other equipment 9. R03 16,532 26,335 i7,888 8.447 
Total equipment S176 $370,294 $548,954 £314,779 SI34,075 
ROADWAY AND 
STRUCTURES: 
Additional main track* ee SY 387 $13,449 $22,836 $15,5e¢ $7,270 
Yards and sidings t 39,620 55,888 31,7 3 24,155 
Heavier rail " 48,231 62,956 7.579 25,37 
Additional ballast .. 1. 6,734 8.461 6.34 > 118 
Shops and ergine houses (in 
cluding machinery and ' 
tools) aecasece 207 40,751 OY. 958 8.24 31,715 
Station and office buildings é 
ind other station facilities 1,234 26,98) 36,217 14,549 21,668 
Bridges, trestles and culverts >> 300 31,470 54,776 24,364 10.412 
Signals & interluckers, tele 
phone & telegraph lines, : : 
automatic train control, et« HI 28,028 54,054 30,03 24,015 
\ll other improvements 40.467 50,516 00,983 49,785 50,108 
Total roadway & structures $170,340 $294,780 $465,129 $248,201 $216,928 
$8,409 $665,674 $1,014,083 $562,980 $451,103 


Grand Total $3 


As compiled by Association of 


American Railroads. 


Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material 





Other scarcely-touched opportunities 
for the application of work equipment 
include that for grading equipment and 
for equipment to stabilize the roadbed 
by grouting or other methods. 

Modern grading equipment may af- 
ford the key to extensive programs of 
curve reduction which appear to be nec- 
for higher train speeds, elimin- 
ating or shortening existing bridges 
over ravines, “daylighting” tunnels, and 
solving the problems of washouts and 
One railroad, taking advantage 
of lower cost of earth-handling with 
modern equipment, has filled in more 
than 300 bridge openings since the be- 
1942, eliminating more than 


essary 


slides. 


ginning of 


32,000 linear feet of bridge structure 
with its high maintenance and repair 
costs. 

This type of equipment affords a 





\NNUAL PURCHASES OF MATERIALS 





AND SUPPLIES 


(EXCLUDING EQUIPMENT) 








1923-1945T 
Class I Railroads 
Forest Iron & Steel Total 
Fuel Products Products Miscellaneous Total less Fuel 

Year (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

1923 $617,800 $232,511 $464,955 $423,437 $1,738,703 $1,120,903 
1924 471,656 180,872 365,610 4,917 1,343,055 871,399 
1925... . 459,465 170,305 419,255 45,018 1,392,043 932,578 
1926 . 473.354 186,291 $07,302 392,085 1,559,032 1,085,678 
1¥27 ee 438,821 175,729 432,604 348,774 1,395,928 957,107 
1928.. 384,608 160,794 7.544 $28,395 1,271,341 886,733 
1929 64,392 187,771 $37,840 69,7 1,329,535 965,143 
1930° ‘ 406,501 134,600 329,700 167,700 1,038,500 732,000 
1931° 224,200 75,500 0,000 175,30 695,000 470,800 
1932° 178,250 $2,200 100,550 114,000 445,000 266,750 
1933.. : 180,526 $2,442 120,446 122,436 465,850 285,324 
1934 17,294 64,271 172,094 146.565 600,224 382.930 
1935 $7,367 156,914 146,021 593,025 360,302 
1936 : 76,683 73,753 180,715 803,421 531,151 
1937 294,293 104,707 $9,409 07,97 966,383 672,090 
1938 243,783 56,968 5 7 130,355 583,282 339,499 
1939 257,273 69,971 7 68 68,102 769.314 512,041 
1940 273,556 82,185 5,048 83,674 854,463 $80,907 
194) 349,765 103,771 456,14 51,591 1,161,274 $11,509 
1942 426,335 115,227 435,089 85,1 1,259,811 833,476 
1943. 527,296 150,255 $10,803 305,927 1,394,281 866,985 
1944 585.832 158,957 $26,608 339,132 1,610,529 1,024,697 
1945 $55,155 136,962 0.876 359.411 1,572,404 1,017,249 

t As compiled by Association of American Railroads 


* Railway 


Age estimates 
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splendid example of the opportunities 
which manufacturers may 
themselves through ingenuity in desig: 
and other technological developments- 

creating huge markets for their prod- 
ucts in entirely new fields. 


Organization 


3ecause of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s op- 
erations are divided among 
distinct departments, including execu- 
tive, legal, financial and accounting. 
traffic, purchases and trans 
portation, mechanical, engineering, sig- 
naling and electrical, ete. The engi- 
neering department is subdivided be- 
tween the construction and maintenance 
departments. Since the work of the 
transportation, mechanical, electrica 
and signal and engineering depart- 
ments is so intimately connected, they 
are frequently designated the operating 
department. The operating department 
may also include either the purchasing 
or stores department, or both 


stores, 


Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are 1 
sponsible for the management of thé 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. De 
sions and details in connection wi! 
the selection of materials and equ 
ment are delegated so far as possil 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegat 
The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and exp¢ 
ments with new materials and frequernt- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or 
juire departures from standard prac- 


tice or policy. 
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make for 


several 
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Accounting 


The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
f the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government. 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and, 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 


ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 
Traffic 


While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 

The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 


officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 
Purchasing departments receive 


requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 


tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
ain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 


trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 


fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ke They share the _ responsibility 
v other departments for economy 


and conservation. The purchasing de- 
tment is a clearing house where the 
le can go for direction and consulta- 


he purchasing officer is usually the 
‘t superior of the storekeeper and 
stationer, and often of the fuel 
t and commissary agent, according 
tlway Purchases and Stores. Many 
! isitions for staple or specification 
rials for replenishment of run- 
I stocks are originated by store- 
ers, and it is their duty to stock 
distribute much of the materials 
equipment used regularly by the 
ous operating departments. The 
oad stationer is depended upon to 


I all office workers supplied with 
It is of stationery and often certain 
s of office equipment. 





CLASSIFIED PURCHAST OF FUEL, ee AND SUPPLIES 
(EQUIPMENT EXCLUD 


Class I Railways—Years 1945 yo 1944 























Item Per Cent 

FUEL: 1945 1944 Change 
OS Prete Prey rere ty tet. $396,171,000 $429,497,000 - 7.8 
Anthracite coal 3,905,000 4,125, - 5.4 
FSS ee reer re sere 142,656,000 139,598,000 + 2.1 
Perr Tr eT err er Peet 6,265,000 6,142,000 + 2.0 
All other (coke, wood, “fuel for illumination) 6,158,000 6,470,000 - 4.8 

Total Fuel heonby eae PO ee ee ee $555,155,000 $585,832,000 — $.2 
FOREST PRODUCTS: 
Crossties (treated & untreated) $77,389,000 $85,202,000 — 9.2 
Switch and bridge ties (treated & untreated) .. 6,689,000 13,174,000 —49.2 
Lumber, including fimber ce & Aneerery equipment, 

rough & finished lumber) Jas ibs ceswhbeesdumteaces 44,921,000 52,288,000 -14.1 

Other forest products 2... .ccccessscces ccccces 7,963,000 8,293,000 - 4.0 
Total Forest Products $136,962,000 $158,957,000 -13.8 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 
Steel rail (new & second hand except scrap) $77,038,000 $75,763,000 + 1.7 
Wheels, axles & tires 44,794,000 48,791,000 — 8.2 
Frogs, switches & crossings & parts of same 21 "653.000 26,114,000 -17.1 
[rack fastenings, track bolts, spikes, etc. 62,420,000 55,229,000 +13.0 
Iron bridges, turntables & struct. steel, all kinds . 6,673,000 4,348,000 +53.5 
Bar iron & steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated rolled 

shapes, wire netting & chain except light coil, boiler, 

iockon, tank & sheet iron & steel, all kinds 30,960,000 36,044,000 —14,1 
Forgings & pressed steel parts for. locomotives .. 5,902,000 4,933,000 +19.6 
Car forgings, iron & steel and fabricated or shaped a 

for passenger & freight cars 18,861,000 20,344,000 — 7.3 
Flues & tubes for locos. & stationary boilers 7,103,000 7,732,000 - 8.1 
Interlocking & signal material owen 28,880,000 23,147,000 +24.8 
Telegraph, telephone & radio material ' 7,695,000 4,636,000 +66.0 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, lag screws, pins & studs.. 11,471,000 13,452,000 -14.7 
Springs, helical & elliptical, all kinds for locomotives & 

cars as 4,299,000 5,869,000 -26.8 
Locomotive & car castings, ” beams, couplers, frames & car . 

roofs deces a 55,709,000 66,114,000 -15.7 
Track & roadw: ay tools all kinds, miscellaneous track ma- 

terial & wire fencing. Motor, hand, push & velocipede 

cars & parts for same 12,435,000 11,599,000 + 7.2 
Machinery & repair —_ including all power driven shop 

ME... . thas cnbns ib debdbeanah oath 12,747,000 8,842,000 +44.2 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts & all other iron & " steel 

products $6; ak & PEORAS 64G LK eked s Cee beeen 19,722,000 17,009,000 +16.0 
Pipe, iron & steel & fittings, all kinds 7,940,000 8,726,000 - 9.0 
Hardware, all kinds, including nails 5,808,000 6,962,000 —16.6 
Hand & small machine tools, such as drills, taps, reamers, 

dies, chasers, including air tools & parts .. . 12,903,000 13,821,000 — 6.6 
Dis ee INN  S, c oak cc to rueadies s<scasewecues 27,069,000 29,248,000 — 7.5 
Standard & spec’l mechanical appliances for locos. 18,535,000 21,206,000 —12.6 
Automotive equipment & supplies - 20,259,000 16,679,000 +21.5 

Total Iron and Steel Products .. $520,876,000 $526,608,000 - 1.1 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Cement RE ee Eee Pe ee ee ree ee ee $3,565,000 $3,613,000 - 1.3 
Lubricating oils & grease, illuminating ‘oils, boiler com- 

I, GE vc ctin es sca cane censangentanenseesset at 30,674,000 30,913,000 —- .08 
Non-ferrous metal fs non- ferrous metal ‘products sveee eee 37,425,000 35,853,000 + 4.3 
Ballast ° eee ebb0ecSecesnse 22,287,000 20,582,000 + 8.3 
All electrical materials 28,304,000 27,338,000 + 3.5 
Stationery & printing r cbee 22,555,000 22,314,000 + 1,1 
Commissary supplies for dining cars, camps & restaurants 60,476,000 $9,373,000 +19 
Rubber & leather goods 8,148,000 7,899,000 + 3.2 
Glass, drugs, che mical, including chemicals for timber 

treatment, painters’ supplies —— 40,932,000 40,100,000 + 2.1 
Ase BEGG GEE WOGOGNOTIUES 2c oc ceecccveccesseceesceese 4,150,000 3,966,000 + 4.6 
Passenger car trimmings bewete 8,465,000 8,443,000 + .02 
Locomotive, train & station supplies ............seeesess 25,385,000 24,782,000 + 2.4 
All other miscellaneous purchases ..........ee.eeeeees 67,045,000 53,956,000 +24.3 

Total Miscellaneous Purchases $359,411,000 $339,132,000 + 6.0 
Grand Total $1,572,404,000 $1,610,529,000 - 2.4 
* Source: Reports of the carriers to the Association of American Railroads. 
maintenance of tracks, ~ buildings, 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned with the design, construc- 
tion and maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and their auxiliary equipment, to- 
gether with the shop equipment needed 
for their maintenance. Railway Me- 
chanical Engincer points out that this 
department is under the immediate jur- 
isdiction of a superintendent of motive 
power or general mechanical superin- 
tendent whose staff consists of district 
mechanical superintendents, master 
mechanics, general foremen, shop su- 
perintendents, mechanical engineers, 
production engineers and others. 


Engineering Department 


The engineering department is _ re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
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bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing to him are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re- 
lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 
eral superintendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 


neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
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service, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 

Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds have emphasized the importance 
of signaling construction and rehabil- 
itation during recent years. New de- 
velopments in signaling facilities are 
continuing. The signal department, ac- 
cording to Railway Signaling, is re- 
sponsible for the installation and main- 
tenance of all devices and facilities 
employed in connection with railway 
and signaling and interlocking systems. 
This department is in charge of a 
signal engineer, under whom there are 
signal supervisors, inspectors, signal 
maintainers and others. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


What Transportation Men Want to 
Know About Equipment and Supplies. 

Transportation Supply News has 
issued this bulletin, first of a series 
designed to keep manufacturers and ad 
agencies posted on what transportation 
men want to know about equipment 
and supplies. It contains quotes from 
executives in railroads, airlines, motor 
truck and bus lines and others, made 
in personal interviews by a research 
organization. 
Go On In 

This is a 32-page pamphlet high- 
spotting railway activity, outlining the 
avenues to railway sales, and describ- 
ing the scope and service of Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications. 


Associations 

Allied Railway Supply Assn., Box 
5522, Chicago. 

American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

American Railway Engineering 
Assn., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Assn., 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Association of American Railroads, 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 
Master Boiler Makers’ Assn., 29 


Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
National Railway Appliance Assn., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Railway Business Assn., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway 
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Supply Manufacturers’ 


Assn., Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Railway Telegraph and Telephone 
Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Railway Tie Assn., Shell Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 


Wavy Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Ch 
cago, Ill. 


Signal Appliance Assn., 30 Churen 


St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Railway Committee on Pub- 


lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Ch 
cago, IIl. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state 


ments, lightface 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six. 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church S&t., 
New York, 7. Published by Simmons- 


Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially. Current edition 1946. Next 
edition, 1949 Price, $6 Agency dis- 
counts, 6-2 Trim size, 8xll% Type 
page, 6%x10. Circulation, 2,500. Rates 

1 page, $400; 4 pages, 325; 12 pages 
$275: 16 pages, $250 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 





Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York, 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Price, $6 


Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
1947. 


lished triennially Next edition, 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Distribution, 2 








Rates—1 page, $400; 4 pages, $3 
pages, $275; 16 pages, $250 

CCA 

—— 


Modern Railroads, 326 W. Madison St., 


Chicago 6. Ill. Published by Modern Rail- 
roads Pub. Co. BEst. 1945. Trim size, 
11%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close list. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 19,182; (gross), 21,293. 
Administrative and operating officials, 
5.719: locomotive car builders, 6,192; 
electrical and communications dept's, 
6.100; purchasing and stores depts., 1,187; 
others, 366. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $375.00 $195.00 $ 95.00 
6 300.00 160.00 85.00 
12 290.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, orange, blue, yellow and 
green, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 


33rd St.. New York 1. Published by Rail- 
wav Enquinment & Publication Co. Est 
1895 Subscription, $7 Trim size, 4x6 
Tyne page, 3%x5. Published quarterly, 
last week in Jan. Forms close 20th pre- 
ceding mo. Circulation, 10.862: (gross), 
12,192. Executive, financial and legal, 404: 








operating, 491; purchasing, 1,161: me- 
chanical, 2,774; engineering and signal, 
3,743; others, 2,297. Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 93.00 $ 53.00 *¢ — 
2 88.00 50.00 * mae 
{ 65.00 37.50 $1.25 
*\% page accepted only on yearly con- 
tracts 
Color rates on request 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 
Railroad Equipment, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7. Published by John C. Broderick 
Est. 1945. Trim size, 11x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 17,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Lage 
1 $225.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
0 195.00 110.00 64.00 
12 165.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
$60: bleed, $20. 
Ratllroad Journal, 1481 Stokes Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10% Published Ist Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 £170.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 155.00 85.00 50.00 
12 140.00 R000 45.00 


Standard color, $30 


Filbert S 
Maint 
194) 
Forr 
3%4x4 


Railroad Maintenance, 3623 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Published by 
nance Pub. Co. First issue, May, 
Controlled. Published monthly. 
close 20th. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
25,000. Rates— 

Times 1/9 Page 

1 $120.00 

110.00 

12 100.00 
Standard red, $125. 


Rallway Age, 30 Church St. 
7. Published by Simmons-Boardman Put 
Corp. Est. 1856. Subscription, $6. Tri: 
size, 8144x114. Type page, 7x10. Publishes 
Saturday. Forms close 


2/9 Page 
$240.00 
220.00 
200.00 





S 


Circulation, 


New York 


d 


12 days preceding 


Annual numbers, 18 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 9,659; (gross), 10,794. 
Executive dept., 899: operating dept 
1,589; traffic, 670; mechanical dept., 82° 
engineering dept., 713: signal and ele: 
trical dept.. 126; banking houses, cor 


tractors, railway supply companies, mfrs 


of buses, trucks and accessories, 3,179 
purchasing and stores. 342; others, 1,379 
Rates—1 page, $340: 6 pages 300; 

pages, $275: 26 pages 250; *52 pages 


$220; *104 pages, $200; *156 pages, $195 
"15% discount on three year contract 


Standard color (red, blue green, yellow, 


and orange), $65: bleed, $35 
For additional data see insert betwee 
pages 476-7 
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Railway Engineering and 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub 
1884. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 7x10. Published 
close 20th. N. I. A. A 
anest. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 6,472; (gross), 
tives and superintendents, 
neers, chief and others, 
masters, 1,599; supervisors 
tors, 513; foremen 1,998; 
Rates—1 page, $300: 6 pages, 
pages, $200; *24 pages, 
$180 
Standard color (red, blue, 
orange), $53. Bleed, $30 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 
For additional data see insert betwee 
pages 476-7 


Corp. 


lst. Forn 
15-2, 
6,978. Exe cl 

340: eng 
1,123; 


and inspe 





Railway Engin 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago : 


eering and Maintenanc: 


n 


Maintenance, 
3. Published 
Est 


Trim size, 8%4x11% 


< 


statement on re- 
10 days. 
road- 


others, %64 
$225; °12 


$190: *36 pages 


green, yellow 


n 


Ill. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub 
Corp. Est. 1921 Price, 36. Agency d 
counts, 0-2 Trim size, 8xllts Ty! 
page, 64%x10. Published triennially. Ne 


edition, 1948. N.LA.A. statement on ! 
quest. Distribution, 2.500 tates 
page—1 page, $400; 4 pages, $325; 
pages, $275: 16 pages, $250. 
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Railway Mechanical Engineer, with whi 
is incorporated Railway Electrical En: 
neer, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pu 
lished by Simmons-Boardman, Pub. Co 
Est. 1832. Subscription, $3. Trim si 
8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 2: 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circu 
tion, 6,190; (gross). 6,844, Superinter 
ents of motive power, master car bui 
mechanics, 1,077; 


ers, master etc., 

spectors, 304; miscellaneous in mecha! 
cal dept... 914; executives, 216; foren 
and supervisors, 2,513 others, 1,2 
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RAILROADS 





Rates—1 page, $280; 6 pages, $210; *12 
pages. $190; *24 pages, $170; *36 pages, 
$165. Standard color (red, blue, greeen, 
yellow, orange), $50; bleed, $30 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 476-7. 


Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago 6. Published by Edw. 
Wray. Est 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 84x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Issued Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 1,668; (gross), 2,168 Purchasing 
agents, 205; storekeepers, 696; other offi- 
clals, 65; supply, ete., 421; others, 292 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, per page, $160; 
3 pages, $144; 6 pages, $132; *12 pages, 
$120. 
“15% discount on three year contracts. 
Standard colors, $30; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 472 
Railway Signaling, 105 W Adams St., 
Chicago, Illl., 3. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 844x114. Type page 








7x10. Published ist Thursday Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I. 
A.A. statement on request. Circulation, 
4,104; (gross), 4,334. Signal engineers, 
232; supervisors and inspectors, 1,103; 
maintainers, 1,866; engineers, 95; chief 
designers and clerks, 123; others, 790 
Rates—l1 page, $250; 6 pages, $190; *12 
pages, $170; *24 pages, $155; *36 pages, 
$150. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $36. Bleed, $25 per page. 
*15% discount on 3-year contract. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 476-7. 





Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 25. Published by Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $150. Trim size, 
84¢exll%. Type page, 7% x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 12,764; (gross), 
13,124, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 78.00 
6 140.00 85.00 70.00 
12 125.00 75.00 64.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
$50; bleed, 10% 








Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 So. Market St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Corp. Est. 1945. Controlled. 
Standard unit, 1/9 pg., 34 x4%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.I.A.A. report on request. Circula- 
tion, 40,000. Rates—1/9 page, $110; 6 
units, $103; 12 units, $100; 24 units, $97; 
36 units, $94; 48 units, $990 





CANADA 


Canadian Transportation, 70 Bond St., To- 
ronto 2. Published by Acton Burrows 
Company. Est 1898. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11\% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1,851; 
(gross), 2,288. Officers and companies, 
27; operating officials, 1,009; others, 412. 
tates 





Times 1 Page 1, Page 4, Page 
$100.00 $ 56.25 $ 35.15 

6 85.00 47.60 29.75 
i2 75.00 42.50 27.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15 
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Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning; Electrical: Food Manufacturing: Dairy Products) 





The refrigeration and air condition- 
ing industry is a two billion dollar a 
year business. Its main divisions are 
household refrigeration, commercial re- 
air conditioning, and parts 
Upward of two thousand 

are engaged in the pro- 


frigeration, 
and supplies 
manufacturers 
duction of complete units and parts to 
supply the growing market for equip- 
ment. 

Since 194¢ ore than 20 million 
household refrigerators have been sold. 
The market is estimated at five million 
for the first vear of unrestricted post- 
war production, leveling off at from 
2? 500,000 to 000,000 yearly. 
Comparative newcomer to the field is 


units 


the home freezer, th yearly sales to 


reach 500.000 


Commere refrigeration embraces 


all refrigeration equipment not used 
for the preservation of food in the 
home. In 1936, volume was estimated at 
$170 million. By 1942, it had climbed 
to $290 million. Postwar estimates es- 
tablish the vea narket at a half bil 
lion dollars 

From 1935 to 1940, 
onditioning equipment 
With the 
vearly 
200,000 horsepower. 


825,000 horse- 
powel In Aad 
was installed in this country. 
potential market only touched, 
estimates reat 

Supplying eplacement parts for the 


thousands refrigeration units now in 


operation and for the manufacture of 
new units, the parts industry in the 
refrigeration field supplies thousands 
of separate iten for the fabrication 
and maintenance f the millions of 
inits sold in the household refrigera- 
on, commercial refrigeration, and air 
conditioning visions of the industry. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
196 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of refrigerators, refrigeratio1 


machinery and equipment, and com 


plete air conditioning units in June 
1945, compared wit 212 in 1944 and 
09 in 1939. T net decrease of 16 
companies wi aused by the exclusion 
‘$3 manufacturers who were active 
through June, 1945 and 
he addition of 17 manufacturers 
operations for 1944 
it were active 1945. Several com- 
panies inactive during the first six 

mths of 1945 indicated they would 


eturn to production as soon as mate- 


The « nercial and industrial sec- 
tion of the refrigeration industry fo1 
prewal 


great Cl 


ontinued the 
atter? it operations The 
an deman as encouraged expan- 


Domestic all commercial re- 
verat ‘ t . which was inte) 


ng e war, has been re 


Refrigeration is an essential process 
in many war industries and during the 
war years sales of equipment for all ex- 
cept military and naval use were dras- 
tically curtailed. With war contracts 
cancelled the refrigerating industry, 
along with others, found it difficult be- 
cause of material and labor shortage to 
meet the civilian demand, 


Ice Manufacture 


Increased demands for fresh foods 
coupled with the increased value of 
foods have expanded the demand for 
ice to protect these foods against de- 
terioration. Enlarged output by in- 
dustrial plants increase their ice con- 
sumption. The consumption of ice in 
stores, restaurants, taverns, and hotels 
has mounted with the volume of their 
business. 

In 1945 ice production reached 52,- 
583,675 tons in about 6,500 plants, a 5.7 
per cent increase over 1944. Consump- 
tion was as follows: Commercial es- 
tablishments, 22 million tons; domestic, 
12 million tons; refrigerator car and 
truck transportation, 13 million tons; 
ndustrial plants, 5 million tons. 


Frozen Foods 

Increase in popular acceptance and 
consumption of frozen foods is con- 
tinuing. During the past six years pro- 
duction of frozen fruit and vegetables 
has increased from 200 to 600 million 
pounds annually. The rate of increase 
was accelerated by consumption among 
the armed forces and by war created 
civilian demand, but with the discon- 
tinuance of military demand increased 
civilian buying has more than taken up 
the slack. 

Continued increase is indicated for 
the future. particularly 
those individually owned, are installing 
equipment with facilities for mer- 
chandising frozen foods and a steady 
through these outlets is in- 


Food stores, 


increase 
licated. Merchandising of cooked frozen 
foods has demonstrated great  pos- 
sibilities. 

Wartime conditions accentuated the 
value of frozen food lockers and home 
freezers. Millions of people became ac- 
quainted with the convenience and 
economic benefits their use provides, 
and many new locker plants and ex- 
pansions of others have rapidly in- 
frozen foods 
families. In- 
made in 


creased the 
available to 
stallations are now 


volume of 
individual 
being 
larger cities. 

According to lIce & 
there are approximately 
frigerated locker plants in the United 
States with an average of 360 lockers. 
These plants, catering primarily to 
farmers and small town residents who 
raise their own food supplies, provide 
means for preserving and storing mil- 
lions of pounds of fresh food 


Re ft) ige ration 
7.000 re- 








Refrigerated Warehouses 


There were 477 million cubic feet of 
net and 646 million cubic feet of gross 
cold storage space in the United States 
in all types of warehouses Oct. 1, 1945. 
One-half was in public general ware- 
houses, one-tenth in private and semi- 
private general warehouses, one-fifth 
in meat-packing plants, and one-fifth 
in apple houses. A net gain of 19 mil- 
lion cubic feet in public warehouses 
from Oct. 1, 1943 to Oct. 1, 1945 placed 
the new figure for total net space in 
general public cold storages at 259 
million cubic feet, of which 139 mil- 
lion were coolers and 120 million were 
freezers. The heaviest space increase 
occurred in freezers, to which 17 mil- 
lion cubic feet of space have been added 
since Oct. 1, 1943. Public coolers were 
expanded only 2 million cubic feet over 
the same period. 

Net space in private and _ semi- 
private general warehouses totaled 31 
million cubic feet—a gain of 6 million 
cubic feet since 1943. Half of this ad- 
ditional space was in coolers and half 
in freezers. 


Associations 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Institute of Refrigeration 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 44. 

American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 40 West 40th St., New York 
18. 

Farm and Home Freezers Associa 
tion, 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 6 
D. C. 

Frozen Food Lockers Mfrs. and Sup 
pliers Assn., 656 Insurance Bldg, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

National Assn. of Ice Industries, 1706 
L St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Refrigerato: 
Mfrs., 1706 L St., N. W., Washingtor 
S i <, 

National Assn. of Practical Refrige 
ating Engineers, 435 N. Waller Ave 
Chicago 44. 

National Assn. of Refrigerated War: 
houses, 1706 L St., N. W., Washingtor 
6, D. C. 

National Frozen Food Locker Assi 
ciation, 212 Old Colony Bldg., Tenth 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

National Refrigeration Supply Jo 
bers Assn., 920 East McMillan St., Ci 
cinnati 6, O. 

Refrigeration Equipment Wholesale! 
Assn., 920 East McMillan St., Cinen 
nati, O. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufa 
turers Assn., 1107 Clark Bldg., Pitt 
burgh, Pa.” 

Refrigeration Service Engineers 5 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44 
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REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 








Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946.| 


@ @ 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 
formerly “Electric Refrigeration News,” 
i5@ W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. Pub- 
shed by Business News Pub. Co. Est 
1926. Subscription, $4. Trim size 12%x 
1744. Type page, 11% x16. Published Mon- 
i\ Forms close 2nd Friday preceding. 


(gency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
13,280; (gross), 14,087. Distributors and 
l ers, 6,376: manufacture 1774: en- 


gineering and service companies, 4.174; 
thers, 1,741 Rates Lt col, 1 inen, i 
ime, $6.50; 13 times, $6; 26 times, $5.50; 
times, $5 


Standard color, 


$90 


- — —— =. 


lee — we 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicag 44. Published by Nickerson & 
Collins. Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 84%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
2. N. L. A. A. report on request 
Circulation, (Sworn), 5,143. Official paper 
f American Institute of Refrigeration 
National Ass'n of Ice Industries Na- 
tional Ass'n of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers, Cold Storage Division, Ameri 
an Warehousemen’s Ass'n, and 40 other 





ounts 


ctional or tate ass'ns. Rates 
‘imes 1 Page ; Page 4, Page 
$173.00 $ 95.00 = 50.00 
t 146.00 T8.00 $1.00 
1 20.00 73.00 39.00 
Standa l, blue, green or yellow, $45: 
ed, 1 


Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut St., Des 
Moines 9. Published by Locker Pub- 


lications Co. Est. 1939 Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8% x10%. Type Pi: Lge 
gx94 Published 1 Forn OSé 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,675; (gross), 6,925. Frozen food locker 
plants, 2,993; equipment mfrs. and dist., 


763; others, 1,009. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
H 180.00 99.00 54.00 
12 160.00 88.00 48.00 


Color rate, $50. 
Operating Data Book, 4385 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago 44. Published by National 
Assn. of Refrigerating Engineers. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Sept. 15. Forms 
close Aug. 1. Circulation, 2,300. Rates 

l page, $75; % page, $43; % page, $25. 


Quick Frozen Foods. 


(See Foop MANUFACTURING AND PROCESS- 
ING, ) 


Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 
40 W. 40th St... New York 18. Published 
by American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers Est. 1932. Price, $5. Type 
page, 5x7% Issued biennially. 6th edi- 
tion Zasic volume published Jan. 1948. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 12,000. 
Rates 1 page, $190. 

Refrigerating Engineering, 40 W. 40th 
St... New York, 18. Est. 1905. Official 
publication, American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 18th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

6.800 Rates 

Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
1 ei Ss $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 142.5 78.00 42.50 
12 130.00 71.50 10.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $10 
Rates effective Apr. 1, 1947 


Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 93.50 51.00 
1? 155.00 85.00 18.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $10 
Refrigeration, 1070 Spring < N. At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. Willovghby. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, 35, Trim size, 
11%x16%. Type page, 10%x15. N.LA.A 


report on request. Published every other 
Monday. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
(Sworn), 9,085. Rates—Open, $0.35: 1,050 
lines, $0.34; 6 300 lines, $0.32; 13,600 lines, 


=i 
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The Refrigeration Industry, 1240 Ontariv 
St.. Cleveland 13, Ohio Published by 
Industrial Publishing Co. Est. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Mar., 1946, 21,240; (gross), 22,528. Con- 
tractors, 7,438; dealers, 6,493; ice cream 
mfgs., bottlers, 1,067: cold storage pack- 
ing plants, food lockers, 1,895; mfrs., 701; 
chain and retail stores, 715; distributors, 


986; others, 2,258. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 
1 $310.00 $195.00 
6 290.00 175.00 
2 275.00 160.00 
Standard red, orang: blue $50; bleed, 


10%. 


Refrigeration Service Engineer, 433 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44 Published by 
Nickerson & Collins Co. Est. 1933. Official 
organ, Refrigeration Service Engineers’ 
Society. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%x7%. N.I. A. A. report on 
request. Published 10th Forms close Ist. 





Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

(Sworn), 11,491, Rates 

Times 1 Page 1, Pag \ Page 
| $115.00 $ §3.00 3 34.00 
6 97.00 1.50 27.50 
12 85.00 18.50 25.75 

St andart 1 red, blue, greet ve rw, $35: 


bleed, 15°¢ 





Canadian Refrigeration Journal, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Canada Published by 
Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim siz 8§3,x115¢. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15t! Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cc irculation, 


Mar., 1945, 1,685. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $90.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard red or blue, $2 bleed, 15%. 
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RESTAURANTS 











IS THE ANSWER TO Zocz QUESTION 
ABOUT RESTAURANTS HERE? 


Le pe 
Ne 
* , * 


[¢- yous egaetton len't onswared here, send th S0.ue 
at once, Take advantage of American Restaurant 
Magazine’s knowledge of the vast restaurant mar- 
ket to be sure that you get all the facts necessary 
to intelligently plan and effectively sell the top 
restaurants of the nation. Write or call upon us 


* 
FS 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE . CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions) 





An exhaustive study by the National 
Restaurant Association placed the num- 
ber of restaurants in the United States 
at 423,024, with a 1945 volume of $6,- 
261,862,000. 

A relatively small number of these 
establishments did the major portion 
of the business. Restaurants numbering 
10,623, or 9.6 per cent of the total, serv- 
ed 15,000 or more meals per month 
each, and had sales of $3,444,024,000, 
or 55.0 per cent of the total. 

The NRA survey gave the follow- 
ing breakdown of these worth-while 
restaurants: 


Sales 
$( Mil- 
No. lion) 
Restaurants with bar or foun- 
DL ic othe a dc amend sane see 4 16,840 2,258.5 
Restaurants without bar or 
I Onin ued eae ee are 16,181 1,823.7 
a re ere .. 2,755 615.7 
Drug stores and miscellaneous 4,847 1,564.0 


40,623 3,444.0 





These figures exclude sales of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The NRA survey also found 26,261 
industrial restaurants, of which 2,963 
were classified in the higher brackets, 
with annual sales of $462,668,000. 

For the purpose of setting up sales 
quotas, the NRA gave this breakdown 
of sales by regions, which also offer an 
accurate guide to the distribution of 
outlets: New England, 5 per cent; Mid- 
dle Atlantic, 28 per cent; East North 
Central, 18 per cent; South Atlantic, 12 
per cent; East South Central, 3; West 
North Central, 7; West South Gentral, 
8; Mountain, 4; Pacific Coast, 15. 

Eating places rank third in number 
of persons gainfully employed through- 

it the year, with no seasonal slump. 
One out of every six workers in retail 
trades is a restaurant worker. 

Mortality in the restaurant industry 
as been extremely high. Normally 50 
per cent of those entering the restau- 
rant business fail before the end of the 

st year. These failures are due to 

ck of experience and the realization 
at the restaurant business involves 

» handling of perishables in the pro- 

sing of food, retailing and service. 

\ccording to the National Res- 

rant Association, the average capital 

ested in restaurants is $224 per seat. 
hile restaurant operation is highly 
lividualized, requiring constant per- 
al supervision, the establishment of 
successful business requires a large 
estment for kitchen and dining room 

e;ulpment, air conditioning, accoustical 
atment and decorations. 

The average check in restaurants 

oughout the United States is esti- 

ted at 35 cents. One of the hidden 
factors in restaurant operation is the 
fact that food cost and wages take ap- 
ximately 70 to 80 per cent of the 
tomer dollar. The remainder must 
spread among other items of ex- 














Eating Places in the United States, 1939 


Restaurants Lunch Counters 

Sales Sales 

No. (000) No. (000) 
,.  caccncavannaaddeeon apa smes 1,000 $ 12,326 1,009 $ 2,589 
BE. .4.chedeoaticacesbeibanhhsd 464 , 350 1,700 
EE .ccnesnencacccecebaeackeeas 887 7,922 958 1,884 
Er er re 8,562 168,574 5,939 34,745 
EY, 420 chndse0seesenuersiesces 1,113 17,113 442 1,677 
GENER SoSb cS veceetsscivicdcecs 1,657 33,607 873 7,158 
ARLE NES 223 3,171 173 699 
District of Columbia..............- 889 31,196 132 1,335 
DS  Seebnésinanddend<édduedanone 2,017 29,262 1,243 5,391 
Dt Scsceecccduneansdatoeke nesses 1,673 18,076 1,752 5,413 
DEE Wi ctae obec cota dedbNesdeke wane 385 5,47 209 1,212 
IN, ceria wt dancin ocesllta citictiei sho Gaal 5,684 113,063 3,276 15,206 
DE 45264064 660008 60060042 Ceseet 2,938 37,395 1,766 8,153 
DE “Saods dence voreteddaseseedtcwan 2,061 27,197 1,055 4,619 
RE ee re eee 1,704 15,491 1,068 3,498 
Evins cece hehe eEKks cag aes 1,323 15,001 1,256 4,341 
DOE ‘Gatcccheobdsceceausedeusen 1,318 17,139 897 2,636 
DEY kets cean ds és +eckueskes 4 nated 63 8,509 42 1,925 
EE. 665 kde ck heehee Na Gob odale 1,344 25,475 758 3,42 
EEE J seen cctecseevessceee 3,473 96,399 1,542 13,912 
DE caddies debe s4ibsdnd oad be 3,745 54,828 1,636 9,038 
ED oso eetnns oceneeCemn ek wen 2,331 37,052 1,200 6,576 
ES ER a 866 6,847 987 1,684 
DE <cirsdenbédockiscudwwes 3,133 38,246 2,114 7,413 
EE ae See 507 7,121 336 2,066 
PUG o cweebéeecccdseducceee dees 1,183 13,392 645 2,582 
DEEL. ncankeended6ekenesecnege® ay 154 3,676 71 493 
IR SME “cc cc cccvecccccseces 495 8,110 220 1,409 
oe rT re 2,656 52,315 1,938 15,178 

EE dine wdk « apledenie> omienmhe 367 4,388 270 52 
PE -  wecnkee sense + okek 4 ... 11,973 379,854 6,657 69,130 
PD SEE, nc ciccecnstuceocssne 1,321 13,699 1,276 4,848 
Se rr 414 4,762 237 862 
NR eR rae Fae 4,453 86,516 2,500 15,206 
CE, o.en06nb-650046e00000unredes 1,766 15,347 1,405 3,437 
CE cp cdensandearosecesthouseudns 1,242 19,100 668 3.913 
POROUEER,.. dine c008ds0c secccevces 5,812 112,071 3,746 18,975 
EE DEE on.n.n8s oeceee we ceeretes 488 10,362 364 2,129 
SOE. sncévenicecescoosdves 681 6,524 799 2,875 
OE DE g.nck gownnesmasonc vous 528 5,337 306 950 
Din cn tk cane 6 4eae kee h eee 1,768 21,531 1,323 5,720 
EE ckebccctecbuctcavesesesun does 6,891 76,485 4,669 15,325 
SD ide reese obacbente ds csv crew esan 370 5,670 261 1,649 
EE” gc nccccn ene nha bbe Obs eeGen 263 4,118 136 766 
WEE a. eectdeelecevkes ue skiemnes 1,544 20,873 1,119 4,629 
II og id ace cee gaan iee 1,749 26,820 1,132 6,327 
West Virginia .........sccccccccess 1,023 11,607 618 2.587 
i. are 1,723 25,187 777 4,081 
WPS kkdn ca ddetcdecancocenevs 268 3,947 144 404 
Se De wccceseasss suoRass dasnanusuy See $1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 


About 1,000 restaurants reporting to the 


119 per cent over 1939. For the first seven 


over the 1945 period was registered. 


—Bureau of the Census 


Bureau of the Census had a 1945 gain of 
months of 1946 an increase of 8 per cent 








pense such as rent, insurance, taxes, 
lighting, heating, licenses, laundry, ice, 
linens, printing, repairs, advertising 
and depreciation with the result that 
the profits per meal in many instances 
is measured in pennies. 

At present restaurants have only one- 
fourth of the equipment needed for ef- 
ficient operation. 

Alert restaurateurs are keeping 
abreast of the revolutionary changes 
taking place on the food and manu- 
facturing fronts. For example, they 
are planning to install the most efficient 
kitchen and production operations pos- 
sible consistent with dining room cap- 
acities and at the same time are care- 
fully selecting and training personnel 
for the competitive era ahead, so that 
they will be able to serve their patrons 
courteously and efficiently. 

Many universities are offering courses 
in restaurant management. In most 
large cities and states active restaurant 
associations are anxious to advise the 
veteran on the opportunities for enter- 
ing the business. 
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Restaurants buy a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies, although the 
principal item is food and beverages. 
Several thousand restaurants are air- 
conditioned and unbiased surveys have 
shown this to be the No. 1 market for 
air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 
slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 

Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant operation. Around 40 
per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 
follows: 


Per cent 
i, nesacenneeewaseoss sania e ak ae 
an ies die eb wees Gs cae Oe 11 
Fruits and Vegetables.............. 18 
De ~citntues cae ste nekvene o6e ees 7 
De Gs GG e cscs cavesecesses ee 
Dt en cenhntneaeees toehntan nese 5 
CME ENN, culah cbacdoricroews 9 
el Cas ca Tudéonbebe peusnne ceees 3 
CEs cebbbscasCvkcedscsscuedvestons 2.5 
WO SEs CERs SHE VEC Eee Fe cVesdebockiues 5 








RESTAURANTS 





Cocoa and Chocolate. .........+ssee. 1 
CGRED 00ncdud666660000ee0ncesecestes 3 
DY saben ddnees 600006600040006600606 
Sore On,” evarevesacasoencoes 
Syrups, Vinegar, Sugar 
Miscellaneous Groceries 





‘ 100 


Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, etc. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

The tendency is toward percentage 
leases—from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
gross, depending on local conditions 
and the kind of a deal that can be 
made. Rentals should average around 
7 per cent of the gross. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 

The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 
them. 


Restaurant Costs 


Restaurant Management gives these 
cost percentages for the average res- 
taurant offering table service: 

Food, 40 per cent; payroll, including 
manager, 27 per cent; rent, 7 per cent; 
advertising, 2 per cent; cookery fuel, 2 





Highlights 


Capital invested in restau- 
a ee $1,375,000, 000 


Do own baking. ...22% do all—85% do some 
Number of restaurants with soda 


ee 36,000 
Sq. feet of dining room area.... .206,500,000 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 

DT Giness chuchecbbcadudee cose 16% 
Restaurants that make ice cream 17% 
testaurants that make candy... 14% 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 91% 
Restaurants that do delicatessen 

DT “Stnte nae reensenedesase 12% 
Number of tea-rooms............ 20,000 
Number of cafeterias........... 23,000 
Number of lunch rooms, stands, 

ee Es GE. 6 piwocveunne cs 63,000 
Number of soda grills and foun- 

ty 1 (tin ewe eenunaenndhae ae ot 36,009 

28,000 


Number of service restaurants.. 





per cent; light, power, signs, air con- 
ditioning, 2.5 per cent; menu printing, 
1 per cent; laundry and uniforms, 2 
per cent; office supplies and printing, 
1 per cent; replacements, 2 per cent; 
cleaning supplies, 1 per cent; insur- 
ance, taxes, licenses, 3.2 per cent; water 
and ice, 0.8 per cent; interest and 
depreciation, 4.1 per cent; miscellan- 
eous, 1.9 per cent; profit, 2.2 per cent. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Layout Patterns 

A series of plans for restaurants 
with lists of equipment reprinted from 
American Restaurant Magazine with 
sales and market data for advertisers 
and agencies. (Limited supply). 


Associations 


National Restaurant Assn., 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


666 N. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


light face. 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


@ 


American Restaurant Magazine, Whe, 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll®. Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms close 
14th Agency discounts, 15-2 

statement furnished on request. 
lation, 22.554; (gross), 23,392. Commer- 
cial restaurants, including service and 


self-service lunch rooms, coffee shops, 
ete., 17,895: hotels, hospitals and clubs, 
1,692: equ! ‘pment and food jobbers, 753: 
industrial, school and college restaurants 
and mess officers of armed forces, 1,091; 
others, 791 R ates 
Times [Pr >» Page % Page 
1 $3 ‘5 HY $180.00 $ 90.00 
6 210.00 165.00 85.00 
1° 280.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, $70: bleed, 10% 


For additional data see page 480 


Cc Chuck Wagen, 812 Brown Bldge.. Austin 


21, Tex Published by State Restaurant 
Assn. of Texas Est 1944 Controlled 
Type size, 74x10. Published 25th Forme s 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 

culation, 2,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 1A Page 

$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.25 
6 65.00 34.75 18.50 
12 60.00 3° O00 17.00 


Culinary Review, 349 W. 48th St.. New 
York 19. Published by American Culinary 
Fed., Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1.50 
Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. Forms 


482 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.90 
6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 45.00 2400 

Standard red, blue, green, yellow or 

brown, $30 


Food Service News, 124 S. Carroll St.. 

Madison 3, Wis. Published by Electrical 

Information Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Sub- 

scription, $2. Type size, 7x9%. Pub- 

lished ist Forms close 15th Agency 

discount, 15-2. Circulation, 33,333. Rates— 
» | 


Times 1 Page 4 Page 
1 $280 00 sti. oH 
6 2! 55.00 104.5 
9 20.00 97:00 
Standard color, 5%: 





Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square 
Bldg., Boston 16. Published by Hotel 
Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3 


Trim size, 15%x22. Type page, 13%x20. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 line, $0.30; 5,000 lines, $0.27; 
10,000 lines, $0.24 

—— 

CCA 

-_—— 


Institutions Magazine. 
See INSTITUTIONS. 


Institutions Magazine Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
See INSTITUTIONS. 





Merchant Restaurateur, 207 Market St. 
Newark 2. Published by Diran A. Kurk 


Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. Trim size 

8% x11%. Type page, 7%x19. Published 

lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 

15-2. Circulation, 3,590. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
4 90.00 50.00 25.00 
12 80.00 45.00 22.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $35. 


Restaurant News, 111 WwW 
Chicago 2. Published by 
Chicago Restaurant Ass'‘n, Est. 1939 
Subscription, $2. Trim size. 12%x16% 
Type page, 11%x15 Published 15th 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 3,600, Rates— 





Mid-West 
Washington S8St., 


Times 1 Page % Page 2 Cols.x7% 
1 $187.50 $121.88 $ 69.00 
6 178.12 115.78 57.00 
13 168.75 109.69 54.00 
Color, $42; bleed, 10% 





Northwest Host, Thorpe Bidg., Minne 
apolis 2. Published by R. L. Forrest Put 
Co. Controlled. Type size, 10x14. Pub 
lished 20th Forms close 10th. Agenc;) 
discount, 15-2. Circulation, 9,374. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page 
$330.00 $213.00 

6 315.00 203.25 
12 200.00 193.50 





Pacific Coast Record, combined with 
Western Restaurant. 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Pacific 
Coast Record, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion. $3. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 
7 1/6x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,76 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.0¢ 
1? 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed rate, 10%. 





Hestaurant Buyer's Directory, 71 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York Published by 
Ahrens Pub. Co. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published as Sept. issu¢ 
of Restaurant Management. Circulation 
25,000, which includes ABC net paid, in 
cluding bulk circulation of Restaurant 
Management. Rates—1l1 page, $360 
page, $180; 4% page, $90 

Standard red, $100; bleed, $35 





Restaurant Man, The. 1457 Broadway 
New York 18. Published by Restaurant 
Man Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,427. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.0 
Uy 85.00 50.00 30.01 
1? 75.00 40.00 25.0 
Standard red on back cover, free: bleed 
$25 





@ @ 


Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderb 
Ave., New York City 17. Published by 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 1918 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 21,789; 
(zross), 22,803. Commercial restaurants 
16,967: hotels, hospitals and clubs, 1,62 
industrial, school and college _ resta' 
rants and mess officers of armed forc 
595; equipment and food jobbers, 631 
others, 563 Rates—l1 page, $360 2 
page, $180; ¥% page, $90. Discounts based 
on space used in Hotel Management and 
Restaurant Management: 6 pages, 59 
"? nagwes, 19%: 24 pawes. 20%. 

Standard red, $100; bleed, $35 





Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Published by SP. Barash & Co. Est 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x!2 

Published is t 


Type page. 65/6x10 
Forms close 20th. Agency discoun 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 14 Page % Pare 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 43. 
6 112.50 67.50 39. 
2 106.25 63.75 37.6 
Standard red, $25 





Wisconsin Restaurateur, 6148 Plankinton 
Bldg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published Y 
Wisconsin Restaurant Assoc. Est. 19 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,000. Rates—l pa 
$80; %page, $45; 4% page, $23.50. 
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Schools 





The $3,200,000,000 school market is 
made up of three major divicions with 
the following approximate annual ex- 
penditures: 


Publie SChOOIS ..cccccccccecces $2,400,000,000 
‘rivate and parochial schools. 240,000,000 
‘olleges and universities...... 620,000,000 


Public Schools 


Over 24,000,000 boys and girls attend 
school in 222,660 public school buildings 
in the United States. They are housed 
in 900,000 classrooms of which 107,692 
were, in 1942, one-room school build- 
ngs. The remaining 115,000 school 
buildings range fragn two-room schools 
to metropolitan N&&h schools of over 
100 classrooms. They average seven 
rooms each. 


The most recent statistics published 
by the U. S. Office of Education which 
cover the 1941-42 school year, are as 
follows: 


nrollments 
Elementary schools ......... 18,174,668 
DOG: ..csseeesuskue 6,387,805 
UE ceckcavensveonpauanee 24,562,473 
Number of school buildings... 222,660 
Value of school property...... $7,801,417,262 
evenue (1941-42 school year): 
POE wcctbeeddes intantue $ 34,305,190 
ee it aie ade a a 750,992,998 
Ce -.i¢0nie2 ehnmeenmenene 150,223,047 
RGEE st esrthctwenccdece . 1,472,058,334 
Total ee ye . .$2,416,579,569 
Expenditures (1941-42 school year): 
General control ........ ...-$ 101,463,403 
DUNNER dnb advices ds tee . 1,457,876,554 
CORSRIIEE. cccvscveceseues 209,788,468 


78,862,199 


138,951,113 


Maintenance — ; 
Auxiliary agencies .......... 


Fixed charges ..... 80,718,650 
Interest ... i 108,781,446 
CE GO kb ct ccuciiccss 137,552,326 


OE A POET B: $2,313,994,159 


The U. S. Office of Education further 
reports that America’s schools are ad- 
ministered in 115,384 school districts 
which have 399,330 school board mem- 
bers. However, approximately 50 per 
cent of the students and 60 per cent 
of the annual expenditures are con- 
centrated in 3,251 city school systems 
in cities of 2,500 population and over. 


‘he Bureau of the Census reported 
at 1945 enrollment in schools was 
5,730,000, compared with 26,759,000 in 
10. The decrease took place in the 
8-24 year-old brackets. 


—_ ee OO 


‘ollege and university enrollments 
in 1945 increased over 200,000, accord- 
ine to the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Sharper gains were expected in 1946 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. This law 
provides for payments to veterans, 
Varying according to their status of 
di-abled or otherwise, while they are 
be ng trained or educated. 


. Private and Parochial 


snrollments in America’s 2,300 pri- 
» and 9,000 parochial schools total 
2, 00,000—approximately 10 per cent 


<i 


of the public school enrollment. Overall 
statistics covering revenues and ex- 
penses are not available but it is prob- 
able that they, also, would approximate 
10 per cent of the figures for public 
schools. 


Colleges and Universities 


For the 1941-42 fiscal year, the U. S. 
Office of Education reports the enroll- 
ment of 1,403,990 students in 1,751 in- 
stitutions of higher education as fol- 


lows: 
No. Students 


Colleges and universities..... 994 1,117,773 
Teachers’ colleges .......... 289 144,945 
i Pn . np cunnckeunees 468 141,272 


Income (as reported by 1,628 
institutions): 
tt Pe i cccignashsashebe $201,364,783 
Endowment earnings ........ 74,074,813 


Federal government .......... 58,231,545 
State government ...........:. 166,531,881 
Local government ............ 27,057,483 
i ie ct. cnceaccalende 45,916,372 
DT cents n60s0ee ceeedeeed 40,308,019 
OS re 12,810,925 

tt abies bckne cede aw ae $626, 295,821 

Expenditures: 

AGminiatration .....ccccccceces $ 66,968,127 
DDG, ocncnseesceeectcced SEED 
ED is ben netn > dts sewed 34,286,841 
De co. ane nudinahs caeeaas 19,762,502 
Operation and maintenance... 72,594,486 
DE ccuvesectaaudeus 80,295,962 
ao) 6” ee 50,201,751 

EEE 6eacupeenkesvetecensbas $622,677,188 


Value of College Property (Statistics for 
1,440 Institutions Reporting in 1940) 
Endowment funds ............ $1,686,282,767 


Annuity funds ......... are 49,536,799 
Student loan funds............ 28,784,189 


is... PP ee ° 
Ey wpkeun sccnuesnewened 


Total 


_ 2,303°302'488 
450,477,675 


pis ostuntan $4,518,383,918 


Building Program 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation report- 
ed that construction contracts awarded 
for educational and science buildings 
during the first half of 1946 amounted 
to $111,569,000. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion announced in July, 1946, that every 
consideration will be extended to appli- 
cations from educational institutions 
for priorities needed to complete con- 
struction or expansion of facilities in- 
dispensable to the Veterans’ Educa- 
tional Program. 

To help meet the need for additional 
facilities, Congress authorized $100,- 
000,000 of which $75,000,000 has been 
appropriated. 

School and college construction which 


averaged over $300,000,000 annually 
from 1920 to 1940 has been curtailed 
drastically during the past five years. 
In this period, school plant needs have 
been accumulating steadily and plans 
for post-war projects have been carried 
forward widely by the schools and col- 
leges. To determine the present state 
of public school building programs, a 
survey recently was undertaken jointly 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators and The American 
School and University. The following 
table summarizes the findings of this 
survey with regard to the building pro- 
grams of city school systems. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 
Total 


Number Estimated 
Towns of Cost 
(Population) Towns (Projected) 
5,000 and less ...... 4,632 $ 700,000,000 
6,000 to 25,000 ..... 1,630 500,000,000 


25,000 to 50,000 ..... 213 160,000,000 
50,000 to 100,000 ..... 107 160,000,000 
Over 100,000 ......... 92 380,000,000 

OED ndans dth Hes 0% 6,674 $1,900,000,000 


The building needs of rural schools, 
not covered in this survey, should pro- 
vide $750,000,000 in additional con- 
struction. 

A survey of new construction planned 
by the colleges and universities also 
was undertaken by The American 
School and University. Projecting the 
data obtained from 259 colleges and 
universities to the colleges as a whole, 
a building program involving $1,690,- 
000,000 is indicated for institutions of 
higher education. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED VOLUME OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


Ct. COG. ccccniceuntndsoaied $1,900,000,000 
Dee WOE 2.06.5 s0000000860.08 750,000,000 
College buildings ............. 1,690,000,000 

BOGE cb awe co sGehedincdsices dt $4,340,000,000 


The foregoing figures represent only 
those educational building projects for 
which plans are either completed or in 
preparation. 


Associations 


National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St.. 
N. W., Washington 1 © 

National School Service Institute, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

State Teachers Assns. of U. S., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American School & University, 470 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Ameri- 
can School Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published June. Forms 
close Feb. Discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, (Swern), (2,869, 

Catalog rates, per year—1l1 page, $300; 
& pages, $900; 16 pages, $1,500; additional 
2-page units, $180 each; 331/3% discount 
on catalogs of 8 or more pages furnished 
ready for binding Combination rates 
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with Municipal Index, 


American School Board Journal, 540 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. Published 
by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published lst. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 13,- 
895; (gross), 14,551. Board of education 
members, 6,814; administrative officers 
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of public schools, 5,504; others, 1,754 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page “4% Page 
1 $220.00 $135.00 $ 62.00 
in 180.00 110.00 50.00 
12 140.00 100.00 45.00 


Color, $65; bleed, 5%. 

amestcen Sociological Review, U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C 
Published by American Sociological So- 
clety. Est. 1936. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 4%x7% Published bi-monthly 
from Feb. 10 Forms close 20days pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Swern), 2,344. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
3 110.00 63.00 36.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 


American Teacher, The, 28 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4. Published by the Amer 
ican Federation of Teachers. Est. 1916 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 74%4x10% 
Type page, 5%x9. Published 10th Oct. to 
May. Forms close 10th preceding. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 

35,917. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 135.00 72.00 $8.25 
& 127.50 68.00 36.13 


Standard color, $7.50; bleed, $3. 


American Vocational Journal, 220 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17 Published by Amer- 
ican Vocational Assn., Inc. Est. 1925. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly, except July and August. 
Forms close 5th preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,716. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $325.00 $165.00 $110.00 
6 312.50 157.00 105.00 
10 300.00 150.00 100.00 


Standard color, $65: bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Better Food, rmerly American Cook 
ery, 11 E sith St New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Chas E. Whitney Est 1896 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published monthly except 
July and Aug Forms close Ist prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulat ion, 20,- 
457; (gross), 28.924. Food education: in 
stitutions teachers ind supts 6,792 
food and diet managements, 3,328: others 
10,119 Rates 1 Dawe $295 “4 page 
$285 . page 15 

Standard red reer blu vellow 
$100; bleed, 10% 


Booklist, The. 50 East Huron Street, Chi 
igo 11. Published by American Library 
Ass'n. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
ize, 6%x9% Type page, 5%x8 Pub- 
hed ist and 15th, except August and 
ept., 15th only. Advertising In 15th only 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 10,478. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 21.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 
Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Ave New York 16 Publis m4 by Gregg 
Pub Co Est 1920 Subscri or $2 


"'vpe page, 5%4x8\y Published ist. except 
july and Aug Forms close 15th of 2nd 
preceding month Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 13.280. Rates l 
page, $100; fractions, pro rata 


Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 1. Publishefl by Bruce 
Pub. Co Est. 1901. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 9%x12 Type page, 7%x10 
Published 25th preceding except July and 
Aug. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 8,622. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 98.00 $ 46.00 

125.00 80.00 38.00 

10 115.00 74.00 34.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 5%. 


Childhood —w ew. 1201 16th St., N. W., 
w ashington 6, D. C. Published by Assn 
for Childhood Education. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 80th preceding, 
except June, July and August Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 12,126. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 63.75 38.25 21.25 
4 60.00 36.00 20.00 
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College and University Business, 919 N. Journal of The American Ass’n of Uni- 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by versity Women, 1634 “I” St., N. W., 


Nation’s School's Pub. Co. 


Est. 1946. Washington 6, D. C. Est. 1882. Subscrip- 


Controlled. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type tion, $1 to non-members. Type page, 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 5%x8. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. ¢ 
5,000. Rates— 


Times 1Pa e % Page 
1 $16! .0 $ 98.00 
6 146.00 84.00 

12 125.00 73.00 


Color, $40 


‘irculation, elose 5th preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2 Circulation, 85,680. Rates— 


4 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ oye 1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
42.00 4 180.00 99.00 54.00 


Journal @ Appliea Physics, 57 E. ‘55th 
St., New York 22. Published by Ameri- 


Design, 131 E. State St., ‘Columbus 15. can Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- 


Published by Design Pub. Co., 


Inc. Est. <cription, $7. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 


1899. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. page, 6%x8%. Published 25th preceding. 


Type page, 8x1ll. Published Ist, except 

July and August. Forms close 10th. Forms close | Sth. Agency discounts, 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,738. 1°-2- Circulation (Sworn), 4,483. Rates— 

Rates— , as Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page ; ° Ha . 40.90 ’ 34.00 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 > 9 00 9 “a0 2 00 
5 90.00 60.00 40.00 12 60.¢ 37. 22. 

10 80.00 55.00 35.00 Discount for use with Review of Scien- 


tific Instruments. 


Bducational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- ———___ 

cago 1. Published by Educational Screen, Journal of Business Baucation, The, 512 
Ince. Official paper Dept. of Visual In- Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pub- 
struction of the National Education Assn. lished by Robert C. Trethaway. Est. 1928. 


Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. 
8%x11%. Type page, 17x10. 


15th (except July and Aug.). 


Trim size, Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 


Published Type page, 7x10. Published 15th except 
Forms Jtfly and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- discounts, 15-2. Rates, consecutive inser- 


culation, 7,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 
# 135.00 81.00 
10 125.00 75.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 





EBducator, The, 612 N. Park St., 


8 Published by Zaner-Bloser 


tions— 
, Pace Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
oice oe 1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
48.00 6 115.00 64.50 87.00 
44.00 10 100.00 56.00 32.00 





_ Journal of Education, ze yg neng A 
Boston 8, Mass. Published by New Eng- 
Columbus and Pub. Co. Est. 1875, Subscription, 
. $2.75 Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 


1895 Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x 65/6x 9%. Published monthly, Sept. to 


11 Type page, 6%x9%. Published Ist 


May incl Forms close 10th preceding 


except July and August. Forms close : : 
10th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- ya ong 15-0. Circulation 
tion, 1,800. Rates Times yo % Page 1/8 Pease 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page | $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 - 90.00 48.00 23.00 
” 86.00 20.00 12.00 9 80.00 45.00 30.00 
Fra Seumed of Health | and wasstest Bduca- 
CCA) tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6 

A. <. Official organ, American Ass'n 


Forecast for Home Economists, 
St.. New York Published by 


6 E. 39th for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
Forecast reation Est. 1896. Subscription, $2.50 


Pub. Co. Est. 1910 Type page, 7X ‘Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 6%x9* 
10 3/16 Published ist except July and Monthly except July and August. Forms 
Aug Forms close Ist preceding. Agency e-lose 10th preceding. Agency discounts 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, Jan 1946 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 12.601. Rates 

25,112; (gross), 26,026. Home economics 1 page, $100; % page, $55; %4 page, $3 

teachers 20.578 home demonstration s =e. 

igents, 2,725: libraries, 1,302: others, 467 

Rates—1l1 page, $550 page, $385; } Journal of Heredity, 1507 M St., N. W 
page, $295 Washington 5, D. C. Published by Amer 


Standard color, $75. 


@ 


ican Genetic Assn. Est. 1914 Subscrip 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page 
514x8%. Published 20th. Forms clos¢ 
12th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cuircula- 
tion, 3,708. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
tion, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1 6 45.00 27.00 18.00 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co., Est. 1914. 12 40.00 24.00 16.00 


Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 9%x12 


Type page, 7%x10 Published 


ept July and Aug Forms 


15th, ex- 
close ist. Journal of Home Economics, 620 Mills 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Bidg, Washington 6, D. C. Est. 1909 .Sub 


12,408; gross) 12,893. Supervisory scription, $3. Published by Americal 
groups. 1,967; instructors, 8,076; libraries, }iome Economics Assn. Trim size, 6%x 
650; others, 1,948. Rates 10. Type page, 5%4x8. Published list, ex 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page cept July and Aug. Forms close 10th 
1 $220.00 $115.00 $ 62.00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
180.00 9200 50.00 18.872. Rates 

10 160.00 85.00 45.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Color, $60; bleed, 5% 1 $125.00 $ 67.00 $ 37.00 
— 6 110.00 60.00 33.00 


Institutions Magazine. 
See INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions —~ Catalog 


See INSTITt TKK 


10 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C. Est. 1912. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/1' 
Directory. Published ist (except June, July an 

Aug.). Forms close ist. Agency dis 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 344, 
718. Flat rates—1 page, $650; %™ pag 
$350; % page, $185 





The Instructor, 75 E. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 1. Published by 


Pub Co. Est. 1891 Subscription, $3 Place, New York 7. Published by J. 
Type page, 9%x12\% Publis 
preceding except July and 


A. Owen Journal of Religious Instruction, 53 Par! 


hed 10th Wagner, Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $° 
August. Type page, 4%x7%. Published monthly 


Forms close 10th second month preced- except July-Aug. Forms close 10th pre 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates- 


Dec., 1945, 100,465; (gross), 109,825. Flat Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
rates—l page, $720; % page, $360; % 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.0/ 
page, $180 5 71.25 38.00 23.7 
Bleed, 10%. 10 67.50 36.00 22.51 
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Put the Power of “this Combination. 


Behind Your Promotzio 
to the Schools and Colleges 






Building Good Will Through Editorial Leadership ve This is a service in which we believe The School Executive 


and School Equipment News are setting new records for their 


The School Executive and School Equipment News seek to dis- advertisers. we om of 

charge their collective obligation as a professional journal by We invite inquiries by binding a reply card in each issue for this 

1) Timely and authoritative coverage of educational news purpose. And our readers, several hundred of them each month, 

2) Live reporting of successful school administrative practices use this card to request information concerning products in which 

3) Forthright handling of educational issues and policies they are interested. According to the records of our service de- 

4+) Providing fundamental aid in the planning of educational partment, our advertisers, large and small, are receiving an aver- 
programs age of 22 inquiries each per month. 


The quality of these inquiries should be emphasized equally with 
their quantity. The School Executive and School Equipment 
News serve only the administrative groups in the schools and 
colleges—men of important buying and specifying authority. 

Write for our study of 11,421 inquiries telling who wrote for 
information and in what types of products they were interested. 


During the past two years this editorial policy has brought about 
the most solid growth in our history. Advertising has grown, too 
more than doubled in two years), helping to provide the re- 
sources for increased editorial service which in turnywill give 
our advertisers a greater return. 


We believe that editorial leadership is the backbone of a pro- 





fessional magazine. Reader confidence in the magazine builds 
good will for the products advertised in it. OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF OCTOBER, 1946, ISSUES 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
(24,000 Minimum Circulation Guaranteed) 
Market Coverage Through Key Buyers | 
: ‘ : : ; School School | Total 
Second only to editorial prestige in its importance to advertisers Classification Exee. — a 
is the penetration of all major buying and specifying groups that 
comprise the far-flung educational market. Members Bds. of Education of P. S. Systems 183 ea 183 
. er one . Admin. Offers. of P. S. Systems and their assts. 
School superintendents and principals are served by The School (a) Supts., Supervisors and Asst. Supts. 4,431 | 3,194 
Executive. To meet the needs of business officials, private and (b) Business Managers and Purchasing Agents 97_| 1,593 —_ 
parochial school heads, college administrators and architects, Public High Schools and their Principals 2.034 | 2.223 
School Equipment News was developed. There is no duplication Trade and Vocational School Principals hs 508 
their circulations. Between the two, effective coverage is pro- Es TE Ale aoe 
‘ . : 2 8 mentary chools an err rincipais soem | cesecc A K 
vided of all the major groups comprising the $3,100,000,000 edu- Resident & Private Schools and their Executives: 
cational market. Effective with the October, 1946, issue the guar- (a) Private Schools | 124 354 
teed minimum circulation of The School Executive and School (b) Pareshial Scheels, Diec. Edue. Depts. | 555 | _-..-- 1.083 
Eyuipment News is 24,000. Colleges, Universities and Normal Schools 452 4,506 4,958 
(Administrators and Department Heads) 
0 School and oe Architects and Engineers 680 toe et 
H ara H H School Supply Trade : 
vality 0 | eee Miscellaneous, incl. Public Ulbraries 55 64 119 
Inquiries in vant ly Unclassified SOF | cccee 307 
\ professional magazine of editorial vitality with a circulation : ey as Totals (11,731 14,000 | 25.731 
that covers its field should produce consistent inquiry returns. 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE: 470 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK * CHICAGO OFFICE: DAILY NEWS BLDG. 
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Junior Arts and Activities, 4616 N. Clark Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Scholastic Teacher, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
St., Chicago 40. Est. 1937. Subscription, Ave., New York 16. Published by Lake- York 17. Published by Scholastic Corp. 
$3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x side Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 








10% Published 15th preceding (except Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 85/16x1l1. Type page, 7x10. Published 

July and Aug.) Forms close 15th, 2nd Published 1st preceding except July and monthly, Sept.-May. Agency discounts, 

preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Aug. combined. Forms close 10th. Agency 15-2. Circulation, 100,000. Rates— 

Circulation (Sworn), 16,935. Rates discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 11,243, Rates— 1 $600.00 $300.00 $200.00 
1 $125.0¢ $ 70.00 $ 37.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 on 75.00 288.00 192.00 
6 102.01 56.00 30.00 1 $230.00 $138.00 $ 80.50 Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 

10 90.01 0.00 27.00 6 210.00 126.00 73.50 ~—----— 

Bleed, 10% 10 200.00 120.00 70.00 School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 


: aes ———— Kan. Published by School Service Co., 

Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St.. New Progressive Education, 289 Fourth Ave. Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
York 19. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. New York 10 Published by American size, 74x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
Est. 1876 Subscription, $5. Trim size, Mducation Fellowship. Est. 1924. Sub- lished 20th preceding, except June, July, 
; scription, $3. Trim size, 8xll. Type and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 








6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist ic 1 
nd 15tl July and August monthly. P@ge, 7x10. Published Ist Oct. thru May counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,890. Rates— 
Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency except Dec. Forms close 5th Agency Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
discounts 1 Circulation (Swern), discounts, 15 - 2. Circulation, 8,000. 1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
6,500. Rates — -¢ — an 6 32.00 18.00 10.00 
een . Pace “ Ps 1 ' times 1 Page 4 Page /3 Page 9 28.00 15.75 8.75 
is $ a6 bo ry $25.00 awe * acs $ 45.08 — 
> ” oo re yo % 4 95.00 52.00 0 
33 (8.00 40.50 22.50 7 90.00 00 + ro School and Society, 15 Amsterdam Ave. 
- oe 65.00 36.00 20.00 AN TD tines 2 Pete New York 23. Published by Society for 
sleed, f the Advancement of Education. Est. 
Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. i915. Subscription, $5. Type page, 5%4x 


: x Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, ¢ : > 
Magazine of Art, Barr Bldg., Farragut 9%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th hg ee ta Rng 
Sq., Washir n 6, D. ¢ Published by preceding except July and August. Forms lation, 6.314. Rates— . “i 





American Federation of Arts. Est. 1909 ose 3 ency disc« - - ; , 
Subscription, $ Type page, 7%x10%. culation, 10.978. That nn 15-2. Cir- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Published Ist. Oct. through May Forms sehen * as 4. — “* 1 $ 65.00 i 35.00 $ 20.00 
close 6tl \gency disc ounts 15-: rimes 1 Page 8 Page “% Page 6 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Rate : : ¥200.00 » 55.09 dt oe 55.00 30.00 16.00 
Times 1 Pag Page % Page 1, + ryt 38.8 26 45.00 25.00 14.00 
1 ¢ 0 $120.00 $ 70.00 : 0 - 80.00 44.0 25.60 2 D a _ : 
‘ 10.0 125.00 65.00 Color, $50 
S doula 115.00 69.00 Psychological Abstracts, Washington 16 @® 
Type page, 6144x884 Published lst 
—- Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
'CCAl Times 1 Page % Page % Page School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St. 
— 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 Worcester 8, Mass. Published by The 
Modern Miss—-formerly School Sewing 6 40.00 25.00 16.00 Davis Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
Service New 200 Madison Ave., New 13 27.00 18.00 10.00 $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10% 


aa -— - Published 20th preceding (except July 
Quarterly Review of Biology, Mt. Royal and August). Forms close ist. Agency 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Pub- discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 17,097 ; 





York 16 Published by Simplicity Pat- = 
tern Co Est. 1937. Type page, 10%x 


12% Published quarterly, Jan. Forms and reves . e ; 
lose ist preceding Agency discounts, lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. (gross), 17,620. Supervisory, 2,031; in 
15-2 Circulatior Jar 1946 36.988; 1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. structional, 9,744; public libraries, 1,535 
(gross), 40,955. Home Economics Dept Type page, 5%x8%. Published quarterly, others, 3,799. Rates—l page, $250; 
33.347: home demonstration agents 783 March Forms close 15th preceding. page $150; 1 colun n $115; 5% discount 
others, 474. Rats Agency discounts, 15-2 tates— on 5 insertions; 10% discount on 10 ir 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page sertions 

$750. $375.00 $187.50 : $ 42.50 $ 23.50 $13.50 Standard color, $70. 

‘ 650.1 337.50 175.00 4 35.00 19.00 10.00 ——— —_—— ——_________—_— 
Color, 49° The School Executive—School Equipment 


Review a pe ox “Y = News, 470 Fourth Ave., New York lf 
Sduc 4 Jecken 55th St., New York 22. ublishe Y Two magazines published in combinatio1 
Music Educators Journal, 64 E. Jackson American Institute of Physics. Bst. 1922. by The American School Publishing Corp 





Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Pub hed by Music Subscripti : Tr is 7% x101 Est 1929 T Q1 113 Tr 
Educators National Conference. Sst. SuDSse wm, Fe ee ee 4St. 929. Fim = Size, SRxriin- ype 
1914 “Sub erintion. $1.50 or Trim La Type page, 6%x8\4 Published 10th. page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms clo: 
9x12 Type page 7x10 Published 6 Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulations 
time a year , A wency discounts none 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 4.612. Rates The School Executive 
Cire slat! R & - coo $21 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 pages, $151. ; oe ee 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 @® 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 65.00 40.00 34.00 
1 $198.06 $115.50 $ 57.70 12 60.00 37.00 33.99 
rn 128 0 89.10 47.08 Discount for use with Journal of Ap- Circulation, 10,029; (gross), 11,251. Ad 
plied Physics. ministrative, 3,942; public high schools 
i Saree Bleed, 15% and principals, 2,413; elementary schools 
National Shorthand Reporter, Majestic —— — and principals, 1,743; colleges, univer 
Bidg., Detroit 26. Published by Nat'l Safety Bducation, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- sities and normal schools, 387; architect 
Shorthand Reporters’ Ass'n. Est. 1905 cago 6. Published by National Safety and engineers, 691; others, 543. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6%x10. Type Council, Ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, School Equipment News 
page, 5%x8. Published 15th (except Aug $2.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 6x9. 
and Sept.). Forms close 15th preceding Published 20th preceding, except June, —- 
Agency d ‘ ount ne Rates July and Aug Forms closé¢ lst Agency aq: 
rime l Page % Page % Page discounts 15 Cireulatior 8.738 —— 
1 $ 35.01 $ 20.00 $ 11.00 Rates 
1 31.50 18.00 9.90 Time 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page Circulation, May, 1946, 10,285; (gross 
mene 1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 38.33 10,424. Supts. and supervisors, 3.164; co 
¢ 80.00 45.00 33.32 lege administrators, 3,256: public schox 
( ) > 70.0 5 00 20.00 business officials, 1,595; architects, 1,27 
ABC) 6.09 . 5.4 a others, 1,206. 
’ 7 Rates, covering insertion of space 
Nation’s Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan — both magazines— 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Published by Na- CCA > > ’ 
Meats Behesie Pub. Ga. tne Est. 1928 big Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
: : ° C. ZSt. 7206 7 : ) 70 94.01 
Subscription, $ Trim size, 8%x11%. Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd St., New o $310 or i tae $ + 0 
Type page, 7x1! Published 15th preced- York 17 Published by Scholastic Corp. é oFQ An 140.00 78.0 
ing. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, Est. 1931. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 12 220.00 125.00 70. 
15-2. Circulation, 10,010; (gross), 10,320. 7x10 3/16 Published ist, except July, Standard red. $60: bleed, 1b% : 
Administrative, 6,223: public high schools Aug Forms close 15tl Agency dis ” Der 01 M a - . a 5 
1,433; school ind colleges, 690: element- counts, 15-2. Circulation Dec., 1945, For additional data see page 485 
ary schools, 35 others, 1,741. Rates 15.528; (gross), 17,100. Rates : —— — 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page aaa 
I $207.00 $121.00 $ 69.00 l $250.00 $170.00 $ 88.00 CCA 
181.00 105.00 60.00 6 240.00 163 84.25 meee 
12 155.0 90.00 52.00 10 30.00 156.5 80.50 
Standard color ‘ Color, 50: bleed. 10° 
Standard $ . School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


- ———- Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Bldg., New York 17. Published by School Ma 


Occupations, 82 Beaver St., New York 5. Minneapolis 14, Minn. Published b agement, Inc. Est. 1932. Trim size, 10%* 
. ~ y 13. Type page, 9%x11%. PWblished 5! 


Published by National Vocational Guid- Scholastic Editor Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
ance Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscription, tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type except Aug. Forms close 10th. Agen 
$3.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, page, 7%x9%. Published 15th except discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 194 
5%x8\%. Published Ist. Forms close July, Aug. and Sept. Forms close 15th 27-597; (gross), 30,481. School supt 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 13,098; presidents of school boards, 4,84 
tion, 7,500. Rates— lation (Sworn), 3,172. Rates principals, 7,909; others, 1,707. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
1 $ 75.00 $ 48.00 $ 30.00 1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 1 $390.00 $275.00 $150.( 
4 70.50 45.00 28.50 6 102.00 56.00 30.00 6 351.00 247.50 135.0 
& 66.00 42.00 27.00 9 90.00 50.00 27.00 11 312.01 220.00 120.0 
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SCHOOLS 





School Shop, 330 S. State St., 
Published by Lawrence W. Prak- 
Trim size, 8%x11. 
20th preced- 
Forms close 
15-2. 
(gross), 21,537. 


Mich. 
<en. Est. 1941. 
page, 7%x10%. Published 
ng, except July and Aug. 
st. Agency discounts, 
tion, Feb. 1946, 20,135; 
‘rincipals and supervisors, 
teachers, 19,035. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 
5 225.00 135.00 
10 200.00 120.00 
leed, 20%. 

Science, Mass. and Neb. 


Washington, D. C. 


can Assn. for Advancement 
Subscription, $6. 
1%x10%. Type page 6%x8% 
Forms close Mondays. 
Circulation, 


Est. 1883. 


Friday. 
discounts, 15-2. 
(gross), 21,008, 
ogical, 2,241; botanical, 
3.873; libraries, 
2,187; others, 7,609. Rates- 


Chemistry, 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 
13 120.00 70.00 
°6 105.00 65.00 


52 90.00 55.00 
Bleed, 10%. 








See and Hear, 157 E. Erie St., 


Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. 

8%x11 Type page 7x10. 

monthly, Oct.-May. Forms 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 

10,000. Rates— 

rimes 1 Page ll Page 
1 $210.00 $125.00 
8 190.00 105.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Aves., 
Published by Ameri- 


educational, 


Ann Arbor, 
Type 


Circula- 


1,404; shop 


% Page 

$ 80.00 
72.00 
64.00 


N.W., 


of Science. 
Trim size, 
Published 
Agency 
20,753; 


3,547; zoo- 


1,450; medical, 


research, 


% Page 
$60.00 
45.00 
$0.00 
35.00 


Chicago 11 
Trim size, 
Published 

close 10th. 

Circulation, 

% Page 

$ 75.00 
65.00 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Includes 42 


state papers issued monthly during the 
hool year: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 


Calif., Colorado, 


Connecticut, 


Florida, 


Georgia, Lllinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 


Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
etts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, 


New Jersey, 


Massachus- 
Mississippi, 
New 


Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 


Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, 


Tennessee, 


lexas, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 


ginia, Wyoming. 
type pages. 
page: Kentucky, Missouri, 


Utah, Wisconsin. 
eding month. 

Trim size, 6 magazines, 
3%x1ll. Agency discounts, 


Foregoing have 7x10 
Following have 5%x8 type 


New York, 


Forms close 10th pre- 
Subscription, 
7x10; 

15-2, except 


$1 to $3. 
others, 


Mo., N. C., and Wis. Circulation (Sworn), 


714,680, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $3,570.00 $2,048.40 $1,197.40 
9 3,335.55 1,912.73 1,116.41 





Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3. Published by Survey Associates, 
Inc. Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





(Sworn), 14,737. Rates—l page, $120; 
1 col., $40; 1 inch, $3.75. 
Vocational Instructors’ School Shop 


Handbook, Box 909, Grand Central Annex, 
New York Published by Vocational- 
Arts Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x 9. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed semi-annually. Forms close Aug. and 
Dec. 22. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 15,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $335.00 $173.00 $92.00 
° 290.00 155.00 83.00 


Bleed, 10%. 








sion St., San Francisco 5, Cal. Published 
by Wagner Pub Co. Est. 1895. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50 Type page, 8x10%. Publish- 
ed 15th Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 16 2/3-0. Circulation, 3,000. 
Rates—l1 page, $72; % page, $40. 


_— 
What's New in Home Economics, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close list preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Jan., 
1946, 31,934; (gross), 34,600. Home eco- 
nomics teachers and supervisors, 26,990; 
home demonstration agents, 3,362; home 





service directors, 1,390; others, 1,803. 

Rates— 

Flat 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
$525.00 $380.00 $210.00 


Standard red, green, blue or yellow, 


$100; bleed, 10%. 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. Published Ist, ex- 
cept July and August. Forms close 
lst preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Cireulatian, (Sworn), 16,534. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
5 99.00 54.00 27.00 

93.50 51.00 25.50 


8 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Young America Teacher, 32 East 57th 
St., New York 22. Published by Eton Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1946. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 8 times a year. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $120; fractions, pro 
rata. 
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Canadian Teacher, 36 Shuter St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont. Published by Educational 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 





5%4x8. Published Ist, except July and 
Aug. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 40.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 
5 35.00 18.00 11.00 
10 30.00 16.00 10.00 
CCAB 
Le Fournisseur des Institutions Reli- 


gieuses, 1306 St. Catherine St., E. Mont- 
real. Que. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agen- 

ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 

1945, 1,782. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 23.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 


Modern Instructor, 1935. Albert St., 
Regina, Sask. Published by School Aids 





Text Book Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published 10th except July and 


August. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-5. Circulation, (Sworn), 

6,200, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.50 16.20 9.00 





School, The, 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto, 
5, Can. Published by The Ontario Col- 
lege of Education. Est. 1912. Two edi- 
tions, elementary and secondary. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 for one edition, $2.25 for 
both editions. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published Ist, Oct to June. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 15.00 
9 $ 32.00 19.00 12.00 

CCAB 


School Progress, 57 Bloor St., W., Toron- 
to, Ont., Can. Published by H. F. Coles. 
Est. 1932. Trim size 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published quarterly, March. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 3,004; (gross), 3,128. 
Principals and headmasters of schools, 


1,476; others, 1,531. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
4 65.00 35.00 20.00 
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SHOES AND LEATHER 





CONCISE DATA ON 


' HIDE and LEATHER and SHOES 






TcONG 
« 


FATHER 
t 


MARKET 


The shoe and leather industry has been 
under tremendous pressure due to wartime 
conditions. Operating under limited man 
power and prewar equipment, the industry 
has produced for the war and home fronts 
in greater quantities than ever before in its 
history. Each year during the war between 
462 and 496 millions of pairs of shoes were 
produced. Every available hide and skin 
was tanned. Leather goods in unprece- 
dented quantities were produced for the 
military forces, lend-lease and for Ameri 
can civilians. 


Now that the war is over, the industry is in 
urgent need of materials, supplies, and 
equipment to meet the pent-up demands of 
a peacetime economy. Old, wornout equip 
to speed up produc 
calling 


ment must be re placed 
tion. Plants will be rehabilitated. 


for new designs, factory layouts, and mod 
ern equipment. Materials, denied the in 
dustry because of wartime shortages and 


restrictions, will again be in demand. 

It is estimated that a minimum of 500 
million pairs ot shoes will be produced 
each year during the next five years at 
east. Leather luggage, leather upholstery, 


ind many other leather products, denied 
during the war, are coming 
that every hide and skin 
America and all those 
tanners are able to buy in foreign markets 


will be tanned into leather. 


consumers 
back. This 


produc f d in 


means 


white n 


Chus, greater quantities of shoes, leathers, 
leather goods (and materials, supplies and 
equipment used in making such goods) 
will be produced during this postwar pe 


i nar } if time if the past 


CIRCULATION 
Industry Penetration 


HIDE AND LEATHER AND SHOES is 
a member of the ABC. /t has | the highest 
sshecrineton arice in its fa ($5.00 
vear). It has 32 per cent mor: ET PAID 


CIRCULATION among manufacturers of 
shoes, leather, and leather goods than the 
next publication in this field whose sub- 
scription price is only $4.00 a year. H&L&S 
has shown an increase in NET PAID CIR- 
CULATION since 1941 of 44.6 per cent. 


The above figures reveal a strong leader- 
ship, but when a study of the character 
and penetration of this circulation is con 
sidered it is even more revealing. Surveys 
show that there is an average of five “key” 
men reading H&L&S in each subscribing 
shoe factory and an average of four “key” 
men in each subscribing tannery—thus 
deep penetration is assured by a reader- 
ship of approximately 10,000 readers among 
the owners, officials, buyers, and important 
executives in the shoe and leather indus 
try (the men who request, select, buy, and 
sign checks for everything necessary in the 
making of shoes and leather). 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Because of its editorial performance—thor 
news coverage, reliable market re 
ports, forceful editorials and its many fea 
tures—HIDE AND LEATHER AND 
SHOES has become the reading habit of 
the industry. It is read and respected by 
the men who do the industry’s buying and 
planning. H&L&S publishes at least 52 
weekly issues a year, 


ough 


which are equal to a 
book of over 2.100 pages, each 7x10 inches, 
and includes: over 3,000 news stories; 
2,100 market reports; over 3,000 new firms, 
financial and business changes, and deaths; 
many new inventions; about 250 feature 
articles and at least 52 vigorous editorials 
It carries ap proximately 25 per cent more 
ent ti at its 


editorial cont nearest con 


petitor 


SOME range FIRSTS 


Below we give you a record of FIRSTS for 
H&l &S—trare complishments and contribu 
s for any ONE business paper t make 


was the first to publish an Encycl 
pedia of the shoe and leather industry—the 
ne ever published in an industry 300 
(Sent 30. 1941 496 seven by ter 
t as the first t blish a Postwar 
f the shoe industry (Oct 1943) 


Tune, 1942 to April, 1943, and Summarized 


as the first and it is the only paper 


shes a thorough Review and Pre 
ew Number for the shoe and leather indus 
the end of each year 


AND HOW IT PENETRATES THE 2 BILLION DOLLAR SHOE and LEATHER INDUSTRY 


... it was the first and only paper to make 
a thorough study of Wartime Footwear 
Quality (April 14, 1944). 


‘ it was the first publication to issue a 
special edition on the part leather played in 
the war (LEATHER—STRATEGIC WAI 
MATERIAL NUMBER 7, Sept. 27, 1944). 


., . it was the first magazine in the field t 

issue a special edition entitled WAR AND 
SHOES on the shoe industry’s contributior 

to the war effort (April 28, 1945). 


. ... it was the only publication in the shoe 
and leather industry to issue a VICTORY 
AND RECONVERSION NUMBER (No 
vember, 1945). 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


H&L&S has the largest dollar volume of ad 
vertising in the shoe and leather manufactur 
ing field. It has many exclusive advertisers wh 
are among the largest and most reputable firms 
in the industry. It also has many firms wh« 
spend more money for advertising in H&L&S 
than in any other medium in this field. 

If your product or services are needed in the 
shoe and leather industry, you can best reach 
this great market through the advertising pages 


of HIDE AND LEATHER AND SHOES. 


H&L&S BLUE BOOK 


The largest and most ac 
curate directory and ref- 
erence guide of the indus 
try. Has eight sections— 
each one a book in itself. 
Thumb indexed. Used by 
hundreds of concerns to 


sect 


Q os 


keep their names on the 
desks of shoe and leather 
executives every working 
day of the year. Pub- 


lished bi-ennially 


mi DE and 
Lic AT int = 4 
and SHOES 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
WEEKLY 


300 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


OFFICES IN 


Boston * New York * Philadelphia * St 


Louis * Cincinnati * Rochester * Gt. Britain 





USE H&L&S TO REACH THIS LUCRATIVE MARKET FOR: 





Drying Equipment 





Abrasives Dyes, Oils, Etc Fibreboard Lighting Racks 

Blowers and Fans Fabrics Finishes Machinery Seating 
Chemicals Factoring Heating Appliances Marking Devices Shipping Supplies 
Conveyors Factory Equipment and Heating Units Motors Tags and Tickets 
Dies Supplies Insulation Materia! Office Equipment Tanning Materials 


Labels 
Leather 


Factory Trucks 


Plastic Shoe Materials 
Power Equipment 


Ventilating Equipment 
And many others 
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Shoes and Leather 





There were 1,085 manufacturers of 
non-rubber footwear in 1945, with an 
output of $903,816,000. They employed 
172,310 wage earners who were paid 
$303,716,000. 

Production of leather footwear in 
1945 was 486,200,000 pairs, compared 
with 435,258,000 pairs in 1939. Civilian 
produced in 1945 was 443,- 
being for 


footwear 
900,000 pairs, the remainder 
government use. 

During the first four months of 1946, 
shoe production reached an all-time 
high. In April 49.1 million pairs were 
produced. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
ber footwear, with products valued at 
$734,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
1937. They employed 218,000 wage 
earners, paying them $183,658,000. 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 
was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Maine and Wisconsin. 

The U. S. exported 4,476,298 pairs 

f shoes in 1945 and imported 9,960,236 
pairs. 

Leather production in 1945 was 113,- 
87,000 hides and skins, according to 
Hide and Leather and Shoes. This total 
ncluded 27.5 million cattle hides; 11.6 

illion calf and kip skins; 24 million 
goat and kid skins, and 50.3 million 

eep and lamb skins. 

Exports of leather in 1944 amounted 

$20,206,000, being $14,- 

0,000. 


imports 


Establishments tanning leather or 
surrying and finishing it numbered 446 
1 1939. Their products were valued 
at $346,438,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 
from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 
» other 111 contract plants. Another 
) manufacturers of cut stock and 
lings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 
Other manufacturers engaged in pro- 
tion of leather products in 1939 
re reported as follows by the Bureau 
the Census, with the value of their 
put: Industrial leather belting and 
king leather, 190, $24,410,000; 
her gloves and mittens, 233, $26,- 


000; suiteases, briefcases, bags, 
ks and other luggage, 329, $36,- 
000; women’s pocketbooks, hand- 


s and purses, 286, $55,807,000; 

leather goods, 118, $14,334,000; 
llery, harness and whips, 156, $12,- 
000; leather goods not elsewhere 
ified, 160, $8,911,000. 


here were 50,115 shoe repair shops 

1939, with receipts of $106,737,000. 
( parable 1935 figures are not avail- 
a : 











Sales of Shoe Stores, 1939 





No. of Sales 

State Est. (000) 
ME, kk con éteaneess oe ene 156 $ 5,418 
EE, “denna sada nae eaekaen 38 1,301 
BEL - 5 wees ntckintdbiaoas 127 3,277 
CE cocbecacnganepennn 1,248 45,042 
CED cu cnccéunckbeesue’ 104 3,355 
COMO ORIOUE ob icc ccetcecens 353 11,091 
Delaware ... cen 44 1,508 
Dist. of Columbia 120 7,620 
Florida , oss wwewet 227 8,293 
Georgia ...... hae ou iia 209 7,827 
Sas pdinidetd ioet 37 1,020 
ROE oeéssee jacteeie’ 1,558 44,215 
Indiana ee. ea 577 16,178 
| ae vaives sca eee eee 508 10,336 
PN -icvcacgdeceent =a 269 5,116 
= PPT Toe eee 204 6,177 
Louisiana a eee 196 7,671 
DT Sd duee cuuheebbde waders 182 3,586 
DED ib dn 46 660004 obsess 251 7,907 
Massachuse tts. Sia oes 1,102 32,531 
eee abi wiih 955 27,326 
I: ...chisshes deka eae 389 9,508 
Mississippi ...... - 89 2,069 
Missouri jn’ + vblebidbiea 613 14,769 
ere 47 1,339 
Nebraska ...... ° : 184 4,062 
POUGD.  cocesa ay earl 16 406 
New Hi: ampshii re : 134 2.516 
New Jersey .. ne 892 27,318 
New Mexico ........ me 32 841 
New York - 3,383 108,594 
North Carolina . 228 6,988 
North Dakota .. bewaa 41 864 
SE. (beeen cca ae ‘ om, ae 39,953 
Ok lahoma ree. 178 5,355 
8 eee asides 127 3.688 
Pennsylvania . 1,92 56,449 
Rhode island ..... Sarees 149 5,496 
South Carolina . eee 87 3,03 
South Dakota : 62 1,111 
Tennessee . iVieseas 205 7,930 
TOD Secs pées bee eons 458 19,320 
Utah . ied chad eeweads 40 2,044 
... Serer eer 52 1,227 
Wi. . SCPE cere 233 8,066 
Washington ... - ee 231 7,766 
West Virginia “ese 158 5,256 
Wisconsin .. p ‘ 642 13,901 
Wyoming ..... cadens 25 400 

Ge 2¥A cco veceeeeee20,487 $617,064 


Census of Business 


The Department of Commerce estimated 
1945 sales of shoe stores at $1,193,000,000, a 
gain of 93.3 per cent over 193 9. During the 
first five months of 1946, another gain of 
23 per cent was scored 





Associations 


Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Council of Shoe Retailers 
(chains), 25 West 43rd St., New York. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chrysler Bldg., New York. 

National Leather & Shoe Finders 
Assn., State National Life Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Shoe Travelers Assn., 
ler Bldg., Boston. 

Tanners Council of 
Gold St., New York. 


Stat- 
America, 100 


@ 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 


Co Est. 1901 Subscription Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%* Type page 5% 329%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday Forms close Satur- 
day Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula- 
tion, 2,539; (gross), 2,821. Shoe mfrs., 
buyers of leather and supplies, 1,574 
shoe and leather mfrs., supplies and 
equipment, 722; others, 362. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
$105.00 55.00 $ 28.00 

13 85.00 44.00 23.50 

26 80.00 41.00 22.00 

52 75.00 39.00 21.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





Blue Book of the Shoe & Leather Indus- 
try, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, 6. Pub- 
lished by Hide & Leather Pub. Co. Est. 
1906. Free to subscribers of Hide and 
Leather and Shoes. Trim size, 6%x9. 
Type page, 4%x8. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, see Hide and Leather 
and Shoes. Rates—1 page, $106; % page, 
$68; %4 page, $44, 





@® ABP 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
8% x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 15 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
17,204; (gross), 18,376. Retailers, mers. 
and buyers, 13,165; wholesalers and 

255; retail salesmen, 355; travel- 


mfrs., 1,295; 
ing shoe salesmen, 1,768; others, 986. 





Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
12 215.00 118.00 67.00 
24 195.00 109.00 64.00 


Color, $90: bleed, $35 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Coast Shoe Reporter, Room 1216, Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. Published by 
Coast Shoe Reporter Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $150. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms 


close 25th Agency discounts 15-2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l 85.00 $ 67.50 $ 36.00 
H 65.00 42 50 28 50 
12 50.00 32.50 22.00 

Color, $35; bleed, $7.50 


Creative Footwear, Incorporating The 
Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. Published by Brown, Lockwood, 
Davenport Co Est 1922 Trim size, 
$%x115g. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th Discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
lation, May, 1946, 15,7153 (gross), 
17,395. Retailers, 14,346; others, 1,489. 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $275.00 $170.00 $100.00 
6 250.00 150.00 85.00 
12 225.00 125.00 75.00 


Color, $100: 


bleed, 10%. 


Footwear News, 8 EF. 13th St., New York 
3 Published by Women’s Wear Co. 
Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
1054x16% Published Saturday Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
‘irculation 3,000. Rates, when equiva- 
lent space is used in Women’s Wear 
Daily or Men’s Wear—Less than 1,000 
lines, 18c; 1,000 lines, 15c; 5,000 lines, 
500 lines, lle 


«Cl, ft, 


Glovers’ Supplies Directory, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by The 


Haire Pub..Co. Type page, 4%4x6. Pub- 
lished ann ly, Dee. Forms close Nov. 
25 Agoney “discounts, none Rates — 

age, $12 % page, $75; % page, $40 


Gloves Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 


York 1. Published by Haire Publishing 
Co. Est 1945. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 34%x5 ¥ Published December. 
Forms close Nov. 15 Discounts, none. 
Circulation, 4,000 Rates l page, $125; 
1 page $75; % page, $40 


Handbags Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1. Published by The Haire’Pub. Co. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published annually, 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates—l1 page, $125; % 


page, $75; % page, $40. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946.] 


@ 


Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Ad- 
ams St., Chicago 6. Published by Hide & 


Leather Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub., $5 
with Blue Book. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Saturday. 
Forms ose 2 weel pre Agency dis- 
unts f ( ition, 3,838; (gross), 
1554. 8S mfr buyers of leathe and 
supplies ; nf ipplies, 482; leather 
mfrs . nd skin dealers, 224; 
leather dist butors 143: shoe retailers- 
iobber {1 thers 7O5 Rates— 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.01 $ 72.00 $ 37.00 
14 HR of 60.00 20.00 
26 1¢ iT 55.00 28.00 
Ro =O En OO 26.00 
Color and bleed rates on application. 
For additional data see page 488. 


Journal of the American Leather Chem- 
ists Association, Campus Station, Cin- 


cinnati 21, Ohio. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$12. Type page, 4x7. Published Ist week 
of month. Forms close Ist preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 880 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 20.0( $ 15.00 $ 10.00 
6 18.0¢ 11.00 8.00 
12 15.00 9.00 6.00 
Color rates on request 





Leather Manufacturer, The. 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston 11, Mass, Published by Sho 


Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, 

$1. Type page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms 

close Ist Agrenc) discounts, 15-0. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 

$ 60.00 $ 20 Of $ 16.00 

6 wim : 00 14.00 
12 $5.0 "L.00 13.00 

Color rates on request 


@ @ 


Luggage and Leather Goods, incorporat- 
ing “The Hand Bag Buyer,” 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.LLA. statement on 
request. Circulation, 5,898; (gross), 6,908, 





Retail dealers, 2,713; mfrs., executives 
and employes, 1,903 wholesalers and 
jobbers, 542; others, 1,003. Rates, con- 
secutive insertions 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
$225.00 $180.00 $ 99.00 
5 172.5 138.00 76.00 
12 150.00 120.00 66.00 
brown, $60; bleed, 


Standard red, blue, 
16%. 


Luggage and Leather Goods Directory, 
1170 Broadway, New York 1. Published 
by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
; . Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4% x6. 
~ublished July. Forms close June ist. 


Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
4,000. Rates—l page, $125; % page, $75; 
4 page, $40 


Standard color, $50. 


Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. Published by W. C. Hatch 
Pub. Co. Est. Sept., 1941. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7% x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 5,418. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color rate, $40; bleed rate, 10%. 


@ 


Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 





St., Boston 11, Mass. Est. 1857. Subscrip- 
tion, $4, including “Annual.” Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat 
urday Forms close week preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,807; 


(gross), 4,341. Shoe mfrs.. buyers of 
leather and supplies, 1,306; shoe and 
leather mfrs., supplies and equipment, 
733; leather mfrs., 512; shoe retailers 
and wholesalers, 487: leather distribu- 
tors, 320; hide and skin dealers, 161; 
others, 404. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 
14 100.00 55.00 30.00 
26 $0.00 50.00 28.00 
52 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Special color, $50 extra; bleed, 10% add 





Shoe Service, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Published by National Leather & Shoe 
Finders Assn. Est. 1920. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 





lst. Forms close 15th. Discounts, none. 

Circulation, 62,535. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $195.00 $100.0u 

« & 312.00 176.00 92.00 
12 300.00 165.00 85.00 

Standard red, orange. $75. 





Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 210 
Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Published 
by Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 
1876. Free with “Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter.” Trim size, 5%x9. Type page, 4% 
x8 Published Nov 15. Forms close 


Oct. 1. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation, (see Shoe & Leather Reporter). 
Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; % 
page, $40. 





Shoe Manufacturer, including Crispin, 
342 Madison Ave., New York. Published 
by Vincent Edwards, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Published monthly. Forms 
close last day of preceding month. Trim 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 page page page 

1 $160.00 80.00 40.00 

6 152.00 76.00 38.00 

12 144.00 72.00 36.00 
Colors, $55: bleed, 25%. 





Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 
Goods Manufacturers, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. 
Co. Est. 1944. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published July list. Forms 
close June ist. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 2,500. Rates—1l1 page, $125; 
% page, $75; %& page, $40. 





Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
News, 92 W. Central St., Manchester 
N. H. Est. 1896. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9%x1l2%. Type page, 8x1l. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 
43.00 24.00 14.00 
37.50 20.00 11.00 
on request 


52 
Color rates 
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Fraser’s Canadian Leather Directory, 
University Tower Blidg., Montreal, Que. 
Published by Fraser’s Trade Directories, 


Ltd. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 3%x7. Type page, 2%x5%. Pub- 
lished June. Forms close April 1 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,500 
Rates—1 page, $50; %& page, $30; 4% page 
$18. 





Leather Worker, The, 217 University 
Tower, Montreal, Que. Published by 
Holliday Publications, Ltd. Est. 1921 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 9th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
27.00 15.00 


12 45.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St. 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 


MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1945, 2,200, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.5 


Colors, $25: bleed, 10%. 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 





Virtually all restrictions were off the 
sporting goods industry in 1946, but 
shortages of materials prevented full 
production of many lines. 

Despite shrunken inventories, 70 
sporting goods dealers reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census had 1945 volume 
112 per cent above the 1939 level. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1946, a 
further increase of 50 per cent was re- 
corded. 

While the Bureau of the Census 
found 2,605 sporting goods stores in 
1939, with sales of $56,914,000, trade 
estimates are much higher. One trade 
publication estimated that there are 5,- 
000 independent exclusive retailers, 375 
combination wholesalers and retailers 
and 650 jobbers. Furthermore, there 
are 160 chains with 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting goods either exclusive- 
ly or as major departments, while a 
score of mail order houses also sell some 
sporting goods. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 350 establishments producing 
sporting goods. The wholesale value 
of their products was $64,754,000— 
considerably higher than the total of 
retail sales given by the same author- 
ity. 

Production was divided into these ma- 
jor classifications in 1939: Golf goods, 
$15,645,000; fishing tackle, $12,575,000; 
baseball goods, $6,269,000; tennis 
goods, $4,749,000; football, basketball 
and boxing goods and inflated balls, $5,- 
368,000; billiard and pool tables and 
accessories, $2,957,000; skates, $5,411,- 
000; gymnasium equipment, $603,000; 
hunting equipment, except firearms 
and ammunition, $1,272,000; skis and 
snowshoes, $1,079,000; toboggans and 
sleds, $149,000; croquet sets, $369,000; 


playground equipment, $1,734,000; 
other, including bowling alleys, $10,- 
224,000. 
Bowling 

The 1939 census reported 4,646 bowl- 
ing alleys in the United States with 
volume of $48,819,000. Since 1939, pop- 


ularity of the game has heightened and 
1945 sales were estimated at $75 mil- 
lion. 

Bowling alleys in 
sports equipment; in 
service is provided. 

Air conditioning is making bowling 

1 all-year round sport. 


cases sell 
rental 


many 
others, a 


Toys 


Manufacturers of games and toys and 
children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 
in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
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$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 
clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 
Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 
not included in the classifications given 


above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 1939. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 
of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


Milwaukee 12. 
Bowling Con- 


Bowling, 2200 N. 
Published by 


3rd St., 
American 





gress. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation 26,446. Rates 
‘Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$200.00 $150.00 $ 70.00 
6 178.00 133.50 62.50 
12 150.00 112.50 §2.50 
Color, $80: bleed, 10% 
—_— t; LY 
a (op 
—_—- y 


Golfdom, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 





Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 6x8% Type page, 5x7% 
Published 10th, except Nov., Dec. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, May, 1946, 10,442; (gross), 
11,980. Presidents, 3,385; mers., 2,584 
greenskeepers, 2,212; professionals, 2,172; 
others, 435 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$235.00 $140.00 $ 76.00 
6 225.00 130.00 70.00 
10 210.00 118.00 65.00 
Standard red or green, $80; bleed, $18. 
National Bowlers Journal and Billiard 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Published by National Bowlers Journal, 
Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 8 3/16x11%. Published 10th. Forms 
ose 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 14,150. Rates— 
Times l pag % page % Page 
1 $275.00 $210.00 $ 95.00 
6 240.00 180.00 80.00 
12 210.00 160.00 70.00 
Standard color, $75.00; bleed, 15%. 





The Professional Golfer, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, Ill Published by Pro- 
fessional Golfers Ass'n of America, Est. 
1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11 Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-3. 
Circulation, 2,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
$150.00 $ 75.00 

6 142.50 71.25 
12 135.00 





% Page 
$ 37.50 
35.63 
33.75 





Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Published by Sporting 
Goods Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 2nd week of publication 
month. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-0 Sc irculation, 9,044; (gross), 
9.745. Retailers, 6,202; jobbers, 723; mfrs 
and rep., 1,624 others A, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 75.00 
6 180.00 110.00 65.00 
12 165.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard color (red), $90; bleed, 25%. 


7 





Sporting Goods Dealer's Trade Benesteun. 
217 N. 10th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. Published 
by Sporting Goods Publishing Co.. Type 
page, 3%x5% Agency discounts, none. 
Published annually. Free to subscribers 
o ‘Sporting Goods Dealer.” Rates—1 
page, $100; % page, $60: ™% page, $40. 


No 


New York 1. 





Sports Age, 260 5th Ave., 


Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
1938. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
5x7%. Published 2nd week. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 





tion, 9,435; (gross), 10,000, Retailers 

8.400; jobbers, 614; mfrs. and salesmen 

512. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 96.00 $ 54.00 
6 135.00 79.00 44.00 
12 125.00 72.00 $0.00 
Standard red, $55; bleed, 10% 

CANADA 





Sport Goods and Playthings, 175 Jarvis 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers 














Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,350. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 i 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 85 00 25.00 
12 55.00 30.00 20.01 
Color. $25. 
TOYS 
Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10. Published by McCready Pub. Co 
Est. 1903. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x115%. Type page 7x10 Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation, Dec 1945, 5.316; 
(gross), 6,194. Retailers, 2,421; whol 
salers, 1,085; mfrs., 1,024; others, 1,131 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4, Page 4 Page 
l $156.00 $ 92.00 $ 52.0 
6 120.00 66.00 40.06 
2 100.00 60.00 33.00 
Stand: ard red, $20; bleed, 10% 


The Playthines Directory, 71 West 23rd 
St., New York 10. Published by McCready 
Pub. Co. Price, 50c. Type page, 3%x5 
Published annually. Agency discount , 
15-2. Circulation, 9,000. Rates—l1 page 

$100; % page, $60; % page, $33. 











Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1. Published by Toys and Novel- 


ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1' 
Published 10th. Forms close list. Agen¢ 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Swern), 

7,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 125.00 70.00 45.00 
2 110.00 60.00 40.00 


$35; blee d, 10%. 


AND BICYCL ES 


Co lor (red), 


MOTORCY CLES 











American Bieyeliat and Motorcyelist, 461 


8th Ave., New York 1. Published by 
Cycling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 25tt 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $175.00 $108.00 $ 72.0 
12 157.00 97.00 62.0 
tandard red, $55: bleed, 15%. 





The Motorcylist, 1206 Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Published by Western 


Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pag 
7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatio 
3,850. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.0 
6 137.50 70.00 40.0 
125.00 65.00 35.0 


12 
Color, $35. 
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Textiles 


(See also Clothing, Men's; Department Stores) 





Tired by the over-stimulation of the 
war years, the textile industry slacked 
off its productive effort at midyear in 
1945 with the result that total pound- 
age consumption of fibers for that year 
was the lowest since 1940. It was 2% 
percent below 1944, 8% percent below 
1943, and 12% percent below 1942, the 
all-time peak year. However, produt- 
tion (as gauged by fiber consumption) 
in 1945 was high compared with pre- 
war years, being 70 percent above the 
1930-1938 average. The first half of 
1945, if repeated in the second half, 
would have placed the year 242 percent 
above 1944. 

Statistically there has been great 
improvement in 1946 and poundage 
may show a 7% percent increase over 
1945. The economy of the United 
States greatly needs a huge gain in 
textile production both to satisfy 
essential needs and to combat the 
threat of inflation. 

The drive of the war years brought 
noundage of fibers consumed in the 
mills of this country to undreamed-of 
levels, nearly doubling the figure of 10 
years previous. Today, no generally 
recognized incentives remain. Manage- 
ment sees scant profit or even loss 
under government controls; labor is in 
a mood of unrest with man-hour output 
sinking. 

There has been resentment on the 
part of manufacturers squeezed be- 
tween rising costs and fixed-price ceil- 
reluctance of sellers to 
nake commitments because of the 
incertain wage and price situation. 
OPA ups and downs have lent to the 
general uncertainty and at times to 
market stagnation. Continuing scar- 
ities in consumer quarters seem to be 
lue in part to government interference 

the channeling of products and the 
fixing of prices. Stock hoarding for 

gher prices is alleged. Experts be- 
eve that it is not present in primary 
recles on a scale to cause concern, but, 
whatever degree it may exist, it will 
ubtless be abandoned if and when the 
rice and cost future give real hope of 
tability. 

The textile industry’s raw material 

nsumption for 1945 by individual 

ers indicates that all of the decline 
curred in cotton. The other two fibers 
hich enter into the total figure, wool 

d rayon, made slight gains. In 1946, 

ol and rayon are continuing these 

ns and cotton, at least in the first 

lf of the year, made a substantial 
ound. In 1945, cotton consumption 

is about 5 percent below 1944, 13 

recent below 1943, and 19 percent be- 

v 1942. Wool consumption in 1945 

24% percent above 1944, though 
percent below its peak in 1943, and 

s percent below 1942. A contributing 

ctor in this 1945 gain was the return 

carpet mills to carpet production 


ngs, and 
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after reconversion from army duck. 
Women’s wear fabrics were apparently 
increasing in volume at a more rapid 
rate than men’s wear fabrics. 

Dominance of foreign wools in gen- 
eral consumption, which began in 1941, 
continued on an even greater scale in 
1945, reaching 90 percent. Near the 
end of the year, the fixed-price basis 
for sale of domestic wools was reduced 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
about 7e per pound. Foreign wools 
were being brought in before this 
change at figures about 22 percent 
lower than the price on domestic wool. 

Rayon continues its record of annual 
gain, which remains unbroken from the 
beginning except for slight recessions 
in the depression years of the ’30s, the 
last of which was in 1937. Rayon’s use 
in 1945 was 9 percent greater than 
1944, 17 percent greater than 1943, and 
23 percent greater than 1942. For 1946 
there will probably be a gain of at 
least 10 percent. In fact, the gain is 
limited only by production of the var- 
ious yarns and staple fibers. Actually 
rayon with stable prices became cheap- 
er than cotton when that fiber started 
the rise which took it over 36c in 
August 1946. All-filament fabrics are 
likely to hold their own or rise if weav- 
ing facilities can step up the yardage; 
spun-staple fabrics are slated for gains, 
and tire-cord should hold its gains or 
rise further since there is still unsat- 
isfied demand. In hosiery, the decline 
in consumption of viscose and acetate 
rayon will be made up by use of nylon 
on a scale which returns close to the 
last near-normal year prewar. Silk has 
reappeared at $11 to $12 per pound 
against the last 1941 price of $3.08. 

There is great dissatisfaction over 
methods of silk distribution and the 
price may come down before 1946 ends. 
Quantities so far released are relative- 
ly small, but reasonable totals may 
soon be expected, not only from Japan 
but from China and Italy. 

In 1945, purchases of equipment and 
supplies in dollar value by textile mills 
increased 24 percent over 1944, as 
shown in accompanying chart. Textile 
World’s index of such sales reached 160 
(60 percent above 1929), almost equal 
to the high point of 161 fixed in 
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1941. The steep ascent from the low 
of 96 in 1943 was approximately at the 
same rate as the steep descent which 
preceded it. In 1946 the figure will 
measure the productive capacity of 
machinery firms as they are sold up for 
several years and are being heavily 
pushed for deliveries, not only by do- 
mestic customers but by enormous 
foreign demand. 

In studying the chart, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that war activity sus- 
tained the purchasing of supplies while 
the restrictions of the War Production 
Board largely prohibited the purchas- 
ing of new equipment. In consequence 
the factor of mill supplies has remain- 
ed fairly constant since 1941; and it 
is primarily the new-equipment factor 
which not only dropped the index to its 
low point but which has brought it up 
again. 

Supplies are items which a mill con- 
sumes regularly, in rough proportion 
to its production—such as chemicals, 
lubricants, card clothing, travelers, 
bobbins, cones, loom leathers, and so 
forth. By going over its records, Tex- 
tile World finds it possible to index this 
factor separately. In other words, if 
we take the supply purchasing in 1940 
as 100, the index figure for 1941 was 
150; for 1942, also 150; for 1943, 140; 
for 1944, 141; for 1945, 151. 

The fact that the supply climb in the 
last two years ran counter to a decline 
in textile-mill production, caused by 
manpower and material shortages, can 
be laid partly to the efforts of mills to 
replenish declining inventories. How- 
ever, some of the climb indicated for 
1945 can be attributed to increased 
prices in the closing months of the 
year. And finally, since the chart is 
based on figures obtained from supply 
manufacturers, rather than from 
American mills, a certain amount of 
new foreign business is included. 

Although a climb in new-equipment 
purchasing is strongly indicated by the 
chart, the index nevertheless does not 
begin to show the huge demand for 
textile-mill machinery which existed in 
1945 and which is even larger in 1946. 
This is because machine builders were 
able to supply only a fraction of de- 
mand. Most builders were not convert- 
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ed from munitions work until the latter 
part of the year; and, even then, many 
suffered from shortages of manpower 
and materials. Were this chart an 
index of orders placed, rather than of 
money actually spent, the curve would 
have reached an all-time high in 1945. 
Again, if it had measured the indus- 
try’s desire to place orders before doing 
so was legal, this unrecorded climb 
would have registered an impressive 
start in one of the early war years. 
The textile-machinery business has 
not been faced for a generation with 
anything like the present demand for 
its products. Years will be required to 
satisfy it, and American mills are 
going to be to some degree in competi- 
in securing 


tion with foreign mills 
equipment. The industry is badly in 
need of renovation, is more modern- 


ization-minded than at any time since 
World War I, and has money to spend. 
Furthermore, it has an urge to expand 
to capitalize on the great dearth of 
textile products throughout the world. 


Equipment 


The cotton division had 802 prime 
movers aggregating 636,709 hp. in 
1939. Driving generators were 581 
with 561,349 hp., divided as follows: 
118 steam engines, 60,094 hp.; 127 
steam turbines, 327,104 hp.; 81 Diesel 
and semi-Diesel engines, 7,363 hp.; 313 
hydroturbines and water wheels, 165,- 
348 hp. 

Total kw. rating of generators was 
401,015. The division had 303,987 elec- 
tric motors with 1,666,000 hp., 229,844 
being driven by purchased energy. Kw. 
of electric energy generated in plants 
was 941,983,000, while 3,516,886,000 
was purchased. 

In the woolen and worsted division, 
there were 780 prime movers of 364,- 
286 hp., with 613 of 340,613 driving 
generators. This figure included 191 
steam engines, 75,106 hp.; 135 steam 
turbines, 229,230 hp.; 16 Diesel and 
semi-Diesels, 2,957 hp.; 163 hydrotur- 
bines and water wheels, 32,858 hp. The 
kw. rating of generators was 239,074, 
of which 157,368 were accounted for 
by steam turbines, The division had 
80,607 electric motors with 462,516 hp., 
with 37,511 being driven by purchased 
energy. Electric energy generated 
within plants was 362,057,000 kw., 
while 315,588,000 kw. was purchased. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
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determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 

Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and srpriies 
much the same as are used in other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Cotton Goods 


Cotton is the most important branch 
of the textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin, its 1939 production being valued 
at $1,168,171,000. This was divided as 
follows: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$869,354,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48,501,000; cotton yarn, $198,940,000; 
cotton thread, $51,376,000. 


Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotto:. 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and a... 
other, $82,618,000. 


Silk and Rayon 


There were 829 silk and rayon miu. 
facturers in 1939, with products value. 
at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 per cent 
over 1937. The rayon branch of the in- 
dustry was divided as follows: 





Value of 
No.of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 275 $ 278,021 
BORSTOW TRDTICS ccccccccce 120 20,516 
Yarn and thread ......... 52 26,471 
Throwing and spinning .. 32 3,066 
SEE daiwbeccvdened 479 $ 328,074 


In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
000, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 
1937. 

The silk industry had the following 
components: 





Value of 

No. of Products 

Bst. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 119 $ 36,834 
Narrow fabrics .......... 100 13,133 

Yarn and thread spun or 

0 ee ree 53 48,005 
Throwing and spinning ... 78 15,853 
350 $113,825 


Nylon was the synthetic feature of 
1940. Of all newly developed machines 
offered to the knitting trade, more by 
far related to Nylon than to any other 
single item. Textile World’s 12-year 
index showed 558 for rayon against an 
average of 108 for the three main nat- 
ural fibers. For 1940, the rayon index 
was 1,090 compared with 131 for cot- 
ton, 137 for wool and 67 for silk. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


There were 722 woolen and worsted 
manufacturing establishments in 1939, 
with products valued at $735,905,000. 
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They paid $143,494,000 to 150,000 wage 
earners, and spent $451,400,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work. 


There were 583 regular factories or 
jobbers engaging contractors, 76 con- 
tract factories, and 63 dyers and fin- 
ishers. The first group accounted for 
93 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts. 


Knit Goods 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 


Value of 
No. of Output 
Type Est. (000) 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ...... 499 $277,170 
Hosiery, seamless ........++¢. 433 138,665 
MmSttee GIOER wcccccceccccvces 229 68,663 
Knitted outerwear (except 
SE cn cenesdes5an cee wees 476 97,641 
Knitted outerwear (contract 
DORMER) acnicrdeciscecevesc 233 6,550 
Knitted underwear ........«.. 199 118,353 
Oe 20 12,386 


Production of hosiery in 1939 
amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs, 
valued at $406,886,000, compared with 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery 
accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 

Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 1939 by principal lines. 





000 Value 
Hostiery* Dozen (000 
TD cchvnceneenewendhekes 152,342 $406,886 

Full-fashioned .......... 48,083 270,848 

PE. ns wsmsdhes segues 104,259 136,038 
a eS eae 54,635 72,335 

Full-fashioned .......... 183,646 786,696 

SOMMNIONE ccccccccccessecs 54,451 71,548 
WRG ©, BOORE cccccccscce 63,827 299,269 

Full-fashioned .......... 47,899 270,062 

EE. ct deebinscnness 15,928 29,208 
Boys’, misses’ and chil- 

dren’s seamless ........ 25,994 26,288 

EE. : crbuabddntiaon tens 18,151 17,583 
Infants’ seamless ........- 6,189 5,002 

Other— 

Underwear and  night- 

GEE cncéadccescutsecues§ caaee «6S 
Gloves and mittens®...... 2,477 13,083 
OCURIIUIRE sé cddcsadesesces ives 98,103 

Sweaters, sweater 

coats and jerseys...... 6,888 65,824 

Bathing GUIS ccccccccce coves 9,697 

Knit headwear ......... 1,256 3,716 
Knitted cloth for sale..... ....- 56,111 

*Pairs. 


The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,838,- 
000 being for new machinery and op- 
rating equipment. The “hosiery—full- 
ashioned” industry spent $14,709,000 
f the total, and the “hosiery-seamless” 
$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 


Associations 

American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Assn. of Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Textile Mill Products in 1939 








Cost of 
Wage Materials, Value of H, P. of 
No. of Earners Wages etc. Products Prime 

, Est. (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Cotton manufactures .......... 1,248 409.3 292,536 595,394 1,168,171 636,709 
Rayon and silk manufactures.. 829 119.8 93.343 270,331 441,900 64,461 
Woolen and worsted manufac- 

De {ao sh 006c0dtbanwesudess 722 149.9 143,494 451,400 735,905 364,286 
et. SE | ndo.descvahedsaenate 2,089 236.6 202,763 357,396 714,429 £1,899 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 

except woolen and worsted.. 580 63.0 65,596 150,310 294,850 166,753 

DOG sichedcinséducddaveul 5,468 978.6 797,732 1,824,831 3,355,255 1,284,108 


—Bureau of the Census 








Carded Yarn Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
wav, New York. 

Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. 

Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mercerizers Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Narrow Fabrics Institute, 309 State 
St., New London, Conn. 

Nationa] Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 

National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. “ 

National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Print Cloth Group, Clinton, S. C. 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 51 


Madison Ave., New York. 
Southern Combed Yarn 
Assn., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Textile Assn., Charlotte, 
N. C., 
Textile Fabrics 
Worth St., New York. 
Textile Research Institute, 
40th St., New York. 


KNIT GOODS 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers of Amefica, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386° Fourth Ave., New York. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Spinners 


Association, 40 


10 E. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 10. Published by 
Howes Pub. Co., Official paper, American 
Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Monday. Forms close 1 week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 6,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$125; % page, $65; % page, $35; 6 pages, 
$118.75; 13 pages, $112.50. 


ment on request. Circulation 14,336; 
(gross), 15,806, Textile mfrs. and execu- 
tives, 4,802; master mechanics, overseers, 
designers, 4,653; ass’t overseers, loom 
fixers, 3,366; machinery and mill supply 
mfrs., dealers, consulting engineers and 
contractors, 791; others, 1,196. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
160.00 50.00 


12 ; 90.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $40. 





Any color, $40. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 12,340. (gross), 
12.819. Textile mills and executives, 
4,172; overseers, designers, master me- 
chanics, 3,135: ass’t overseers, loom fix- 
ers, etc., 1,860: machinery and supply, 
1,823; raw materials, 900; others, 783. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
12 175.00 95.00 54.00 
24 150.00 90.00 50.00 
80.00 46.00 


52 125.00 
Color, $65; bleed, 20%. 





A. 8S. M. BB. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 





rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Chemical E Catalog. 


(See CHEMICAL PrRocEsS INDUSTRIES.) 


Cotton. Serving the Textile Industries. 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3. Published by W. 
R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. state- 
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Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, 3116 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by 
Haughton Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published E. O. Sat. Forms close 
5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 6,761. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $138.00 $ 78.00 
13 108.00 91.00 45.00 
26 89.00 69.00 34.00 


Standard color, $37.50; bleed, 20%. 





Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building, 
Houston 2, Texas. Published by Cotton 
Digest Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


4,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $117.60 $ 58.50 $ 29.40 
12 88.20 44.10 22.05 

79.80 39.90 19.95 


26 
Color, $20; Bleed, no charge. 


@ 


Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis 3. Published by Cotton 
Trade Jcurnal, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 18x23. Type page, 
16%x21. Published Saturdays. Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,900; (gross), 3,570. Mer- 
chants, shippers and buyers, 1,031; bro- 
kers, 312; ginners, 467; others, 1,123. 
Rates—$3 per column inch; 6 mos., $2.50; 


12 mos., $2 
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Daily News Record, 8 FE. 13th St., New 
York 3 Published by Fairchild Publica- 
tions. Est. 1892. Subscription, $15. Type 
page, 10%x16% Published every busi- 
ness day Forms close 5 p. m., 3 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
Manu 


culation try (gross), 18,280, 
facturers 548: retailers, 2,847: whole 
rlers. 4 S03 other: 232. Rates— 
Lines Agate Line 
Transient $0.50 
1,000 45 
10,000 24 
30,000 27 
Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck 


Trade Directory, Ridgewood, N. J Pub- 
isher by Davison Pub. Co Est. 1866. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 3% x6 Published Mar. Forms 
close Feb. 15 Agency discounts, none 
(Swern). 1.510. Rates 1 


page. $7 “ page F 


$42.50; 4 page, $27.50; 


reulation 


Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridge- 
wood, N. J Published by Davison Pub 
Co Est. 1866 Subscription, office edi- 
tion, $7.50. Trim size, 64%4x9 Type pag 


4x6" Published February. Forms close 

January 10. Discounts, none. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 1.0198. Rates 2 page $20 l 

page $12 page $65; “4 page $46 
line, $ cr r, $40 


Davison’s Textile ad ——— Ridgewood 
p J 


Est 1866 Published by Davison 
Pub. Co Subscription, voftice size, $8.25 
handy size, $5.75. Trim size, 6%x9 Type 
page, 4x7 Published July Forms close 
June l 1) int none Circulati 
(Sworn), 12,186. Rate pa s, $230 
e, $150 page, $8 % page, $ 
tlir $45 


Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ 


Guide, Ridgewood, N. J Published by 
Davison Put Co Est 1886 Controlled 
Trim ize, 84x11 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Oct Forms close Sept. 15. Agency 

unt non Circulatior (Sworn). 
405. Rat Lee $245; 1 page, $160 
| unt for é witl ther Davison 


re¢ 


Fibre and Fabric, 46 Main St., Cam- 


bridge Ma Published by Wade Pub 
Co Est 1885 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12 Type pag 7 5/6x10 Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Thursday 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times l Page 7 Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
13 65.0 $2.50 16.25 
26 62.00 31.00 15.50 
National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Review, 224 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul 1, 
Minn Published by Bruce Pub. Co Est 
] Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12 
lished ist Forms 


Type page, 7x10 Pul 
. Loth Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
n (Swern), 3,200. Rat 


Time l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
5 75.00 40.00 20.00 
12 70.00 37.50 17.50 


Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 


Needle’s Eye, 404 N. Franklin St., Chi- 





cag 10 Published by 

Machine C Est. 1930 Co 

size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7? 
bi-monthly Fret ] Forms ) 

‘ ' 

' I 3 { pag 


Official Statistics of Textile Corpora- 


tions, }0 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10 Pub- 
hed nnually i pecial edition of 
Americar W nd Cotton Reporter.’ 


Subscription, $2 


Pre-Filed Textile Catalogs and Textile 
w orld Yearbook, 330 W 42nd St.. New 
Yor } 


t | ib shed by McGraw-Hil 
ul Co Est p21 Distributed free t 
ill x itive engineers and ther 
licia responsiblie for specifying and 
K Trin ize S4e x11 Type page 
ixlt Ca discount 3 Circulation 
146-47 editior ty te S500. , Rates 
r page l page $ J pages, LYS 
page $178 pages, $169 8 pages, $143 
6 $1 t pas $109 1S pag 
ré $9 


@ 


Rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave., New 
York City 16. Published by Rayon Pub 


Corp. Est. 1925 Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 N.LA.A. statement on request 


Circulation, 2,931; (gross), 3,855. Textile 
mfrs and executives, 1,499; overseers 
designers, etc., 226; machine and mill 
supply mfrs., dealers, 320; others, 971. 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, orange, yellow, blue, $50 
Southern ‘Garment “Manufacturer, 75 3rd 
St., Atlanta Published by Ernest H. 
Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 
§%x11% Type page 7x10 Published 
‘th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red $35: bleed, 15¢ 
Southern Textile News, Piedmont Bidge., 
Charlotte l N c Est 1945 Subscrip- 


? 


tion, $4. Type size, 10 3 16x16 Published 


Thursday Forn close Monday. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulatis 5807 tates 
1 inch, $3.78 10 inches $3 50: 20 inches 


Sweet's Catalogue File for the ‘Process In- 
dustries. 
See CHEMICAL PROCESS Int USTRIES. ) 


CCA 


Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937 
Tri size, 54% x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
ished 12th Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 


request. Circulation, Mar., 1946, 13,7073 
(eI s), 15,066. Textile mills, 7,396; mill 
execs 316; others, 1,218 Rates 
Dime Page Page ly Page 
l S185 ‘ 50 € 46.95 
4 1¢ “ 7.50 16.25 
Lod. S2 » | 75 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 


@ @ 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte 1, N. C. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%4%x11\4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
lose 10 days B rw ding Agency dis- 


ounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest Circu ation, De 1945 51233 
re 7,400, Textile plan and ex¢ 
é 937 verseers, designe! and ma 
ter mechani 1,282 iss't oversee 
‘ d hand etc., 2,20 other iSé 
Rats 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 32.50 
12 90.00 48.00 30.00 
18 85.00 47.00 23.00 
24 80.00 46.00 26.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Textile Colorist and Converter, 1 Madi- 


son Ave., New York City 10 Published 
by Howes Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula- 
tion (Swern), 1,100, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 sites 
6 115.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 85.00 
bleed, no charge 


Standard color, $40; 


aR? 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
For the textile industry and its divisions. 
Est. 1868 Subs ‘ription, $1.50. Trim size, 
S%xll\% ‘ page 7x10 Published 
10th. Forms « close 25th Annual Review 
ind Forecast number published in Feb. 
Cash discount, 2%. N.I1.A.A. statement on 


request Circulation IS.570; (gross) 
19.954. Textile mills and executives, 6,945; 
overseers, master mechanics, 5,127; asst 
superintendents, overseer etec., 1,569: 
converters, etc., 559; machinery and sup- 

y, 1,852; textile schools, ete. 636; raw 


material dealers, 572; others, 1,384. Rates 
page, $288; 3 pages, $280; 6 pages 

12 pages, $247; 18 
: 236; 24 pages, $227; 36 pages, 
$ - 48 pages, $220. 
Standard red, blue, 
low, $60; bleed, $50. 
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green, orange, yel- 


Thomas’ Register of Ameienn Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 


Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cath- 
erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Published 
by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Fri- 
day. Forms close weeks preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sept 
1945, 1,439, tates 


Times 1 Page > Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 65.00 : $0.00 

13 65.00 +0) Ai 
26 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $29; bleed, 10% 
Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Montreal, QOue Published by Fraser's 
Trade Directories, Ltd., Est. 1913. Sub 
acriptien, $2. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 4x7. Published Aug. Forms 
close Pa. 15. Circulation, 4,000. Rates 
1 page, $90; % page, $55; 4% page, $33. 
KNIT GOODS 
tg ee Enit Goods Trade, Ridgewood 
J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est 
1890 Subscription, $6.50 and $5.50. Trin 
size, 7x9%. Type page, 4x7. Published 
Oct. Forms close Sept. 10. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulati (Sworn), 3,740. 
Rates—l1 page, $120; } page, $70 1 
page, $45. Color, $40 
Knit Goods 
New York 10 
Co. Est. 1923 
size, 9%x12. Type page, 


Weekly, 1 Madison Ave. 
Published by Howes Pub 
Subscription, $4. Trim 
8144x10%\. Pub 


lished Monday. Forms close 2 week 

preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Ci 

culation (Sworn), 4,699. Rates, regular 

weekly issue 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
13 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 70.00 40.60 25.06 
52 60.00 35.00 20.00 

Rates, Monthly H ery Merchandising 

Section adv 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.0/ 
6 110.00 65.00 40.01 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 

Standard colors, $50; bleed, no charge 


Enitted Outerwear Times, 386 Fourt) 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Nationa 
Knitted Outerwear Assn. Est. 1933. Sub 


scription, $3. Type page, 8x10. Publishe 
Saturday Forms < se T Raa Agency} 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,900. Rate 

Open, per inch, $2.50; 100 inches, $2.25 
300 inches, $2.00; 500 inches, $1.75. 


Knitting Mill News, 34 S. 7th St Phil 

delphia 6. Published by Knitting Mil 
News, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5%x8% 
Published 25th. Forms close 20t) 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,78 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.0( 

6 60.00 894.50 19.06 
28.00 16.0! 


12 45.00 


Knitter, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlot 
LN. C Published by Clark Pub. C: 
Controlled Trim size, 8! 


Est. 1937. & 
7x10. Published 10t! 


11% Type page, 

Forms close 25tl N.LA.A,. statement 

request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.0/ 
6 80.00 42.50 25.00 
12 "65.00 35.00 20.6' 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


Underwear & Hosiery Review. 
(See DEPARTMENT STORES.) 
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Tobacco 





The Department of Commerce re- 
ported tax-paid withdrawals of cigaret- 
tes in 1945 to be 268 billion units, or 12 
per cent above 1944. Tax-paid with- 
drawals of cigars was 4,929 million 
inits, or 4 per cent above 1944. 


The 1945 tobacco crop was estimated 
at 2,042 million lbs., or 4 per cent above 
1944. To provide tobacco for export, an 
increase of 10 per cent in acreage al- 
lotments over the previously announced 
quotas for flue-cured leaf was announc- 
ed. The 1945 flue-cured yield of 1,175 
million lbs. was 8 per cent above 1944 
and slightly above the previous peak 
year of 1939. 

The 1939 Census 
gave these figures on the 
industry: 


of Manufactures 
tobacco 


Value of 


No. of Products 

Bst. $(000) 

RROD . 64066060 cect eeuse 25 1,037,748 

re ee Tre 598 160,754 
Chewing and smoking to- 

bacco and snuff ......... 32 123,687 


The number of cigarets produced in 
1939 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
6.3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
including internal revenue tax, was 
$940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 


cigars and smoking and chewing 
tobacco valued at $96,647,000, and 


other products worth $359,000. The 
number of manufacturers was 34, un- 


or 


changed from 1937. 


Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
n, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
37. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 


— 


There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1937. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
! $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
classification showing an increase over 
19:7, The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 


he value of pipes and cigaret 
ho|Jers produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 
a loss of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
production was valued at $7,179,000, 
Ww briars accounting for 89.5 per 
cert; corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 
Pe> cent. There were 32 manufac- 


turers, 


Distribution 


ie 1939 Census of Business re- 
Por'ed 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
Wi. sales of $207,781,000, gains of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 


20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 
sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 
those under $20,000. This would add 


another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. 

The 1939 Census of Business also re- 
ported 2,717 tobacco wholesalers with 
volume of $1,106,215,000. Sales in 1945 
were 51 per cent above the 1939 level, 
and during the first four months of 
1946, with supplies larger, gained 


another 32 per cent. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946. ] 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 801 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis 1. Published by Sam 
Margulies. Esta. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8xl1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 25.00 17.50 
12 35.00 22.50 15.00 


Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Retail Tobacco- 
nist Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12 Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close Friday preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 77.50 $ 47.50 
6 115.00 67.50 42.50 
13 110.00 62.50 40.00 
26 100.00 57.50 37.50 





Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 
St., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. Published by 


Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close list 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color rates on request. 


Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est, 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x1l4%. Type page, 9x12%. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Monday. 


Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 

3,256. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 

13 80.00 45.00 25.00 

26 72.00 40.00 22.50 

52 65.00 36.00 20.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 3134 
N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 
by Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 





Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10144x16% Published 10th. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Flat, 20c per line 

Tobacco Jobber, The, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23. Published by Tobacco 
Business Papers, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 


lished monthly. Forms close 25th pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
2 90.00 55.00 30.00 


12 
Standard red, $50. 





Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., New York 65. 
Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 


1865. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
13%. Type page, 9x12. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
13 100.00 60.00 40.00 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 
25, 1946 


Tobacco Record, 12 First St., Saugerties, 
N. Y. Published by Paul Schleissner. 


Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Published 
every other Wednesday. Forms close 
Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 135.00 76.00 40.00 
26 117.00 71.00 38.00 





Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 6. Published by Tobacco World 


Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9%xl2%. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 72.00 40.00 22.50 
12 64.00 36.00 20.00 





United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York 13. Published by Elli- 
son Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 


day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 

$167.00 $106.00 $ 63.00 

13 153.00 97.00 59.00 

26 140.00 87.00 53.00 

52 116.00 72.00 40.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Western Tobacco Journal, 534 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati 2. Published by George 
R. Myers. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2; 
foreign, $4. Trim size, 10%x15. Type 
page, 9x13. Published Tuesday. Forms 
close 11 A. M., Monday. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 

52 28.85 14.42 7.69 





Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco 8, Published by Claude M. 
Chaplin. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $15. 
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Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 
Richmond St., W., Toronto 1. Published 


by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,310. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 
6 50.00 27.50 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Standard color, $22.50; bleed, 15%. 
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TRANSIT INDUSTRY 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Urban and Suburban Transit’s Industry-Wide Magazine 


Founded 1904 as Electric Traction by the Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co. and for the past 
28 years edited by Claude L. Van Auken, its present Editor, and President of the publish- 
ing company, which also publishes MASS TRANSPORTATION'S DIRECTORY. The 
Publishing Consultant is Ross Schram, well-known former transit executive, transit sales 
and advertising expert and erstwhile newspaper man. The Business and Advertising 
Manager is Harry E. Ross. Bruce B. Howat is Production Manager. 


THE MARKET—The urban and suburban Transit industry represents an investment of 





$4,262,400,000 (Dec. 31, 
$76,400,000. ELECTRIC RAILWAY, $3,620,000,000. 


VATED, $151,300,000.) 


1945) MOTOR BUS, $566,000,000. TROLLEY COACH, 
(SURFACE RAILWAY, $1,570,- 
000,000. SUBWAY AND ELEVATED, $2,050,000,000.) Operation REVENUES (1945) 
were $1,380,400,000. MOTOR BUS, $602,500,000. TROLLEY COACH, $68,400,000. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY, $709,500,000. (SURFACE, $558,200,000. SUBWAY AND ELE- 








Type of Number operated in New vehicles 

_Vehicle_ 1935 KG delivered in 1945 
Motor Buses 23,800 49,670 4,44] f 
Trolley Coaches 578 3,716 189 
Surface Cars 40,050 26,680 332 
Subway and Elevated 10,416 10,075 
TOTAL 74,844 90,14! 4,962 We Also Publish— 
TRANSIT RIDING—Though transit riding dropped off sharply immediately after V-J Day it quickly MASS | 
recovered due to industry's quick shift from war to peacetime activities. The balance of 1945 then ran ; a 
less than 3% below the orevious year, the year as a whole registering a new yearly high of 23,254 TRANSPORTATION'S t 
million passengers compared with 23,017 million in 1944. Operating revenue was up 18 million to t 
1380.4 million, an all time high. DIRECTORY 0 
REVIEW AND TRENDS—V-J Day marked nationwide inauguration of complete rehabilitation and mod- Issued each September 
ernization programs on properties so badly run down during the war. Expansion of motor bus and trolley 4 T 
coach service heads the plans of most large companies. (Electric Railways, by the way, still carry most of The Who's Who 4 
the traffic in large cities.) Numerous small and medium sized properties are pursuing their war-interrupted and What's What 
plans of converting railway lines to bus and trolley coach operation. However, equipment manufacturers D 
confronted with strikes, material shortages, lack of trained help, etc., found it impossible to meet the of the Industry 7 
demands on them and thus rehabilitation progress is fraught with delay. P.C.C. cars included in the Li Ps 
plans of numerous large properties are also delayed by production difficulties. In cities of 250,000 and sets | 
over the average is still 25 passengers carried on electric railway cars and trolley coaches to 16 passengers Urban, Suburban and Inter- : 
on motor buses. In cities under 50,000 the bus riding is almost 4 to | as against electric railway and trolley city properties operating I 
coach. Buses, Trolley Coaches and ce 
VEHICLE PRODUCTION—The delivery of 4,962 new transit vehicles during 1945 left the industry with Electric Reilway Cors. ” 
a total of only 925 over 1944. 3,171 motor buses were scrapped leaving a net increase over 1944 of 1,270. Write for Details E 
34 trolley coaches were scrapped leaving a net increase of 155 over 1944. 832 electric railway cars were 


scrapped leaving a net decrease of 500. 

A normal yeer's production of new transit vehicles is generally con- 
ceded to be 5,000 vehicles. The potential demand for the next five 
years seems to be at least 50,000 new vehicles or double the normal 
demand. Deliveries are so delayed that manufacturers are promising 
late 1947 and 1948 delivery on 1946 vehicle orders and then piecemeal. 


MAINTENANCE—Tragically slow deliveries of new vehicles make 
rehabilitation of old vehicles imperative. The stress of wartime usage 
and lack of adequate maintenance has left most vehicles in poor 
condition for retaining war-won passenger gains. Most transit men are 
aware that old vehicles must now be made attractive enough to pre- 











1947 less intense than in 1946. The expenditure for maintenance mate- 
rials during 1945 was $77,830,000.00. 

OPERATING MATERIALS—Amounts expended during 1945 were: 
Coal $12,130,000. Gasoline $46,500,000. Diese! Oi! $1,870,000. Lubri- 
cants $3,340,000. Electric Power $42,350,000. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES—/946 $125,000,000 for New Buses. New 
Cars $22,000,000. New Trolley Coaches $9,000,000. Rehabilitation of 
Roadway and Buildings $50,000,000. $12,000,000 for New Power and 
Line construction. Total estimated outlay for new capital equipment 
1946 estimated at $218,000,000 as compared to $83,000,000 for 1945. 














serve rider good-will! in the fullest possible measure until new vehicles 
roll into their streets. This calls for intensive vehicle maintenance pro- BUYING HABITS—Urban and Suburban Transit operating companies - 
grams and consequent demand for maintenance materials and shop have for years had the habit of specifying the items which shall be 19 
equipment. The demand for replacement parts runs high though delivery included in the construction of their vehicles and this tendency still et 
of new vehicles this past year will in a measure make the demand in prevails in spite of heroic efforts at standardization. 
EDITORIAL and the 4,833 coples distributed each month give ADVERTISING le 
P coverage of every one in charge of administra- = a 
The full scope of urban and suburban transit tion, management, operation and maintenance in Manufacturers or suppliers wishing to reach the Ww: 
operations — Motor Bus — Trolley Coach — Street the urban and suburban transit industry through- men on nearly 1200 urban and suburban proper- : 
Railway—Rapid Transit—is covered editorially. out America. If more copies were required to ties who give the final O.K. on major purchases m 
MASS TRANSPORTATION is the only trade pub- give full coverage of this vast market we would and who direct buying policies should use MASS las 
lication, today, giving this full scope editorial gladly put them out under CCA. Our coverage TRANSPORTATION since it is the only magazine 
coverage on urban and suburban mass transporta- is complete. Here is where your large fleets are. dealing with the full scope of urban and subur- 
tion. The aggressive type of thought provoking In the transit field you'll find few I- to 5-Bus ban transit operations—surface car—subway and 19 
articles which have been carried in M. T. since outfits. The subeesiation rate of $2.00 per year elevated—trolley coach—motor bus. On most ] 
1944 have brought a sheaf of comments from the appears in each issue. No effort of any kind is large properties the electric drive vehicles are stil! i 
Top Flight Executives and Department heads in made, however, to procure paid subscribers; yet the major revenue producer and yet very |rge of 
the transit field. The editorial “job” is pointed approximately half of our distribution goes to fleets of motor buses are also operated by these es 
at keeping transit men on thelr toes so that the voluntary paid subscribers each month. companies. The Superintendents of Transporta- ‘al 
solving of this era's tremendous problems may tion, a and atonenaene, Genera! Man- lin 
leave the industry sound for successfully meeting * agers, Presidents, etc., on such properties very “g 
AD-COPY POINTERS naturally look to MASS TRANSPORTATION 2s ex) 


the private automobile competition which prom- 
ises to be keen. The About People and Periscope 
sections are an institution in the industry. 


CIRCULATION 


Point your copy at the urban and suburban 
transit industry rather than use truck or inter- 
city bus copy. Transit vehicles, making many 
stops per mile, carrying passengers, perform a 
special service. They are heavy users of fuels, 
lubricants, brake linings, clutches, tires, etc. 


their FIRST publication, since it fosters no par- 
ticular vehicle, but treats their business—urban 
and suburban transit—placing the various vehl- 
cles in the relation they hold to the industry 25 
a whole. Their needs cannot be satisfied by any 
paper treating only one type of vehicle. 





MASS TRANSPORTATION is a CCA publication, 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, ilincis 


— 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry; Railroads) 





The transit industry continued to es- 
tablish new peaks in 1945, according 
to the American Transit Association, 
which gave the following summary: 
Passengers carried, 23,254,000,000; pas- 
senger revenue, $1,313,700,000; operat- 
ing revenue, $1,380,400,000; operating 
income, $148,700,000; expenditures for 
materials, $184,020,000; number of em- 
ployes, 242,000; payroll, $632,000,000; 
electrical energy consumed, 6,928,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. 


Number of Companies 


The American Transit Association 
gave this picture of the number of 
operating companies in the field as 
of Dec. 31, 1945: 

Electric railway line mileage was 
9,212, surface railways having 8,830, 
and subways and elevated, 382. Trol- 
ley coach line mileage was 1,211, and 
motor bus line mileage, 39,500. Elec- 
tric railways had 17,732 miles of single 
track. Trolley coaches had 2,368 miles 
of negative overhead wire. 

Electric railways owned 36,755 cars. 
There were 3,716 trolley coaches and 
49,670 motor buses in operation. 

Investment of electric railways was 
placed at $3,620,000,000; trolley coach- 
es, $76,400,000; motor buses, $566,000,- 
000, 

Electric railways had a 1945 operat- 
ing revenue of $709,500,000; trolley 
coaches, $68,400,000 and buses, $602,- 
500,000. 


Expenditures 


Expenditure of $125 million for new 
buses is forecast for 1946, a greater 
sum than was spent on all capital im- 
provements in 1945. For new cars, it 
is anticipated that $22 million will be 
spent, and $9 million for new trolley 
coaches, Rehabilitation of roadway and 
buildings calls for the spending of $50 
million in 1946 and another $12 mil- 
lion will be spent for new power and 
line construction. The total anticipated 


outlay for new capital equipment in 
1946 comes to 218 million dollars, which 


compares with 83 million in 1945. 

or maintenance materials in 1946 it 
timated that 67.3 millions of dol- 
lars will be spent. In 1945 the amount 
was 77.8 millions. Only trolley coach 
maintenance materials run ahead of 
last year. 

he cost of maintenance labor in 
1946 will be slightly less than in 1945. 
All of the decrease is in maintenance 
of way and structures. Maintenance of 
cars, buses, trolley coaches and power 
line facilities calls for slightly greater 
expenditure for labor than in 1945. 


Associations 
\merican Tfansit Assn., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 
tional Assn. of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 























Total Transit Passengers in the United States 
by Types of Service— 1922 to 1945 
RAILWAY 
CALEN- TROLLEY MOTOR GRAN 
DAR SURFACE os TOTAL COACH | BUS TOTAL 
YEAR ELEVATED 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Million;) 
1922 | 13,389 1,942 15,331 | — 404 15,735 
1923 | 13,569 | 2,081 15,650 | - | 661 16,311 
1924 13,105 2,207 33.208 | — 989 16,301 
1925 12,903 2,264 15,167 —_ | 1,484 16,651 
1926 12,875 2,350 15,225 — | 2,009 17,234 
1927 12,450 | 2,451 14,901 | — 2,300 17,201 
1928 12,026 | 2,492 14,518 | 3 2,468 16,989 
1929 11,787 | 2,571 14,358 | 5 | 2,622 16,985 
1930 10,513 | 2559 13,072 | 16 | 2,479 15,567 
1931 9,175 | 2,408 11,583 7 |i 2,393 13,924 
1932 7,648 2,204 9,852 | 37 | 2,136 12,025 
1933 | 7,074 | 2,133 9,207 | 45 2070 "*| 01,387 
1934 7,394 | 2,206 9,600 68 2,370 | 12,038 
1935 7,276 2,236 9,512 | 96 | 2,618 12,226 
1936 7,501 2,323 9,824 143 3,179 | 13,146 
1937 7,161 2,307 9,468 | 289 | 3,489 | 13,246 
1938 | 6545 2236 8,781 | 389 | 3,475 12,645 
1939 6,171 2,368 8,539 | 445° | 3,853 12,837 
1940 5,943 2,382 8,325 | 534 4,239 13,098 
1941 6,081 2,421 8,502 652 4,931 14,085 
1942 | 7,290 2,566 9,856 899 | 7,245 18,000 
1943 9,150 2,656 11,806 1,175 9,019 22,000 
1944 | 9,516 2,621 12,137 1,234 9,646 23,017 
1945 9,426 2,698 12,124 1,244 9,886 23,254 




















—American Transit Association 





National Assn. of Taxicab Owners, 

Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 
Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1946.] 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 10,870; (gross), 11,997. 
Bus operators, 8,116; dealers in parts 
and accessories, 373; manufacturers, 
1,222; public service and government, 
298; consulting engineers, research, 
bankers, etc., 343; others, 577. Rates 
—l page, $300; 4 pages, $270; 6 pages, 
$250; 12 pages, $230; 18 pages, $220; 24 
pages, $200 


Color—Standard, red, blue, yellow, green 
or orange, per page, $60; other colors, 
rates on request; bleed, 1 page, $40; 
spread, $60 each; add'l consecutive pages, 
20 





Mass Transportation, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Kenfield-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000; 
(gross), 4,833. Presidents, vice presi- 
dents, general managers, public utility 
and transit companies, 1,690; superin- 
tendents, 1,755; maintenance and operat- 


ing supts. and engineers, 1,260; others, 

1,017. Rates— 

Times 1 Page yy, yy % Page 
1 $260.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 

12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
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Standard color, $40; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 498. 





Mass Transportation’s Directory, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Published 
by Kenfield-Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 4%x7?4. Type 


page, 4%x6%. Published Sept. Forms 
close Aug. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,500. Rates—1l 


page, $60; % page, $37.50; % page, $20. 

Taxi Weekly, 1819 Broadway, New York 
23. Published by Taxi Weekly, Inc. Est. 
1932. Subscription, $1. Type page, 10%4x 
15. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 





tion (Sworn), 7,181. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Inch 
1 $300.00 $ 4.48 
13 270.00 4.20 
26 255.00 1.06 
52 240.00 3.92 





1240 Ontario St., 


The Taxicab Industry, 
Industrial 


Cleveland 13. Published by 








Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist." Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $155.00 $115.00 
6 210.00 140.00 100.00 
12 195.00 125.00 85.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 
CCAB 
Motor Carrier, Shelly Bldg., Vancouver, 
B. C. Published by Westrade Publica- 
tions. Est. 1940. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close bth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1946, 1,841; (gross), 1,879. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 57.00 $ 32.25 $ 17.25 
6 62.25 29.00 15.50 
12 45.50 26.75 13.75 


Standard red, ‘yellow or blue, $15; bleed, 


15%. 
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The United States Government is the 
world’s largest employer. In April, 
1946, it had 2,860,388 civilian employes, 
a sharp loss compared with 3,613,169 
in April, 1945. 

The April, 1946, total was divided as 
follows: Executive, 2,817,396; legisla- 
tive, 6,480; judicial, 3,070; government 


corporations, 33,442. 


Post Exchanges 


The Post EB rchange and Ship’s Ser- 
vice Store reported that conversion to 
a peace has wrought profound 
changes in the marketing of products 
threugh post exchanges. In occupation 
zones. the post exchange is almost the 
sole supplier of the daily needs of food, 


basis 


U. S. Government 


clothing and general merchandise re- 
quired by the average American family. 

The Veterans Administration hospital 
system, to which 15 million ex-service 
men are eligible, will build 78 new 
units in the next three years. All will 
have exchange type stores. 

There are 65 Marine Corps post ex- 
changes, 700 naval stores and canteens 
both ashore and afloat and about 60 
Coast Guard service stores. More or 
less successful efforts have been made 
to establish post exchanges wherever 
there is an American Expeditionary 
Force. 

The armed forces had a personnel of 
4,360,000 in April, 1946, 2,428,000 be- 
ing in the Army and 1,932,000 in the 
Navy. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


Army and Navy Courier, Bedell ildz., 
San Antonio, Tex Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50 Type page, 8%x10% Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 28th. Agency 


Flat rates—1 page, $150; 
page, $42.50. 


@ 


Army and Navy Journal, 1711 
ut Ave Washineton 9, D. C 


liscounts, 15-2 
page, $80; % 


Connecti- 
Published 


by Army and Navy Journal, Inc. Est. 
1863 Trim size 10%x14 Type page, 
9%x12% Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 29,023; (gross), 20.348. U. S. 


Arms ‘ Ni y ); servi women 

ik4 libraries, 1,061; clubs, 42: others, 

{ ‘ Rates 

Times l Page Page % Page 
l £480.00 $240.00 $120.00 
13 ran on 175.00 90.00 
6 no OO 150.00 75 00 
y 2 41 120.00 60.00 

Color, $1 bleed 

Army and Navy Register, 511 1lith St., 

N. W., Washington 4, D. C Published by 

Army and Navy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1879 


Subscription $ Type page, 9%x12% 


Published Saturday Forms close Thurs- 
day noon Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
ulat 12.218; gross) 12,368. U S 
\rmy\ | _ Navy 698: others 
1,567 Rate 
limes 1 Pag Page % Page 
1 €°9 18 $ 74.95 
, | 7° ao 
‘ 1¢ 108.00 54.00 
89 14.50 $7.25 
—— 


Army Exchange Reporter, 3110 Elm Ave., 


Baltimore 11 Published by Army Pub 
Co. Est. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published list Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tior Apr 1946, 5,015; (gross), 5,338. 
Army exchange execs., 2,892; Navy ships 
ervice ? res exe 7 799 others S03 
Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Army Ordnance, Mills Blidgz., Washington 


Se DB ¢& Published by Army Ordnance 
Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4.50. Type 
page, 6 5/6x9 5/6 Published bi-monthly 
Jan. 1 Forms close 10th second preced- 


ing month Agency discounts, 13-2. Cir- 

culation, 49,84¢ Rates 

Times l Page % Page \ Page 
1 $230.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 


500 


6 180.00 


Standard red, 40% 


@ 


Times, 1419 Irving St., N. W., 
ngton 10, D. C. Published by Army 


120.00 70.00 


Army 


. 


Times Pub. Co Est. 1940 Subscription, 
% Trim size, 11%x15. Type page, 10%x 
14% I blished St Forms closs¢ Wed. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 
1945 175,362; (gross), 202,551. Rates 
Agate line, $1.25; 2,500 lines, $1.10; 5,000 
in $1 


Marine Corps Gazette, Marine Corps 
School Quantic Va Published by 
Marine Corps Assn. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5% 
x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
latior 11,334 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 82.50 46.25 
12 140.00 75.00 42.50 
National Veteran News, Navy News 


Norfolk 3, Va Published by Navy, 


Bide., 


Ine Est. 1946 Type page, 10%x15% 
Published bi-monthly, Feb Forms close 
Ist prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 50,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $378.00 $252.00 $168.00 
; 340.20 226.80 151.20 
6 202.40 201.60 134.40 
Standard red or blue, 25% 
Navy Pictorial News, Navy News Bidg., 
Norfolk 3, Va. Published by Navy, Inc. 
Est. 1933 Subscription, $1 Type page, 
10%4x15% Published bi-monthly, Jan. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
595 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1] $189.00 $126.00 $ &§4.00 
4 141.75 94.50 63.00 
Our Army, 11 Park Pl., New York 7. Pub- 


lished by Our Army, Inc. Est. 1928. Sub- 


scription, $3.50 Type page. 7x10-3/16. 
Published 20th preceding. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


Dec, 1945, 56,113; (gross), 58,260, Rates 


1/3 Page 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 
1 $350.00 $240.00 $125.00 
6 325.00 225.00 115.00 
12 300.00 215.00 110.00 


Bleed, $50. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17. 
Published by Our Navy, Inc. Est. 1897. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 45 days 


prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 121,041; (gross), 134,707. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $432.00 $234.00 $132.00 
12 390.00 211.20 119.10 
24 351.00 190.20 107.10 


Post Exchange, 292 Madison Ave., New 


York 17. Published by Post Exchange 
Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Publishe 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 7,667. Rates— 
% 1/3 1/6 
Times -age Page Page Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $87.00 $54.00 
6 180.00 107.00 79.00 48.00 
12 160.00 90.00 71.00 42.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th St., N 
W., Washington 6. D. C. Published by 
Quartermaster Assoc. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
7x10. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 31 
Forms close ith. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 25,788. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $145.00 $105.0 
6 200.00 125.00 90.00 


Reserve Officer, The, 3110 Elm Ave., Ba 
timore 11. Published by Reserve Officer 
Assn. of U. S. Est. 1924. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x1 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agen 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 100,000. Rate 

1 page, $350; % page, $200; % pag 
$135 


Sales, Army-Navy Surplus, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York 1. Published by Surplus 
Sales Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
Monday. Forms close 10 days preceding 


Agency discounts, 10-2. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $107.50 $ 57.80 
13 190.00 102.15 54.9 
26 180.00 96.20 52.00 
52 160.00 86.10 46.2 


The Service Woman, 230 W. 4ist St., New 
York 18. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Type 





page, 10x15%. Published ist. Forms cl 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Rate 
Open, per line, 50c; 12 times, 47c; 


times, 42c 


Uv. 8. 


Coast Guard Magazine, 3 Church 
Circle, Annapolis, Md. Published by Cap- 
ital-Gazette Press, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 


7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms clos¢ 

ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulat 

(Sworn), 24,848. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $106.00 $ 60.00 
6 190.00 100.00 57.00 
12 180.00 95.00 54.00 


VU. S. Government Advertiser, 511 1ith St. 
N. W., Washington 4, D. Cc. Est. 1852 
Subscription, $15 Type page, 94x12‘. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 


day. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
7,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
13 224.00 112.00 56.00 
26 200.00 100.00 5 
62 150.00 75.00 37.50 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 2 00 


Connecticut Ave., Washington 8, D 
Est. 1873. Subscription, $4. Type pace 
5%x8-5/16 Published ist. Forms closé 
15th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circu 
tion, 18,400. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 90.00 $ 55 ) 
125.00 70.00 40.00 


12 
Bleed, 25%. 


U. S. Navy Magazine, 512 Fifth Ave., > w 


York 18. Published by H. C. Blackery- 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim s 26, 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published t. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, | 


Circulation, 25,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 225.00 126.00 67.50 
12 200.00 112.00 60.0 


Standard red, 20%; bleed, 10%. 
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Everyone in Your O,-ganization 


concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should 
have his or her own copy of The Market Data Book. The basic 
picture of trades and industries contained in The Market Data 
Book furnishes a good starting-point for any research job, whether 


the end-product relates to shipping procedures or copy appeals. 


The Market Data Book is as useful to your sales manager as 
it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer or sales 
promotion manager. It gives your research people information 


they can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data Book makes the dis- 
tribution of products more efficient, more economical, by giving 
everyone concerned with marketing, facts on which to base their 
decisions. It makes the job of selection of media and markets 
easier, because its editors have compressed a whole library of in- 


formation into this one volume. 


Don’t let Joe borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own 
subscription to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data Book 
will come to him along with twelve issues of the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to the problems of selling and advertising to 


+ 


business and industry. All this for only $2 a year! Tell him to 


order it today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARBETING 


100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18 
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Welding 






(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 





Those who work with metals spent 
$278,300,188 for welding equipment, 
supplies and accessories in 1945. These 
sales were 25 per cent below 1944, re- 
flecting the end of the war and the 
resultant production curtailment. Even 
so, welding sales for 1945 were 120 
per cent above 1940. 

The sharp curtailment of shipbuild- 
ing was keenly felt, as it has been 
welding’s No. 1 customer for several 
years. The cut-backs caused drastic 
reductions in the production of welding 
electrodes and the welding gases, oxy- 
gen and acetylene. In the past, these 
items have represented as much as 70 
per cent of the total volume. 

The slowness of reconversion because 
of strikes and other production delays 
was the major factor in reversing the 
welding industry’s upward trend. 
Huge inventories and warehouse stocks 
of electrodes contributed measurably to 
the curtailment of electrode production 
during the latter half of 1945. At the 
close of the year production had been 
cut to an annual rate of about 260,- 
000,000 pounds. The current rate of 
production of electrodes is averaging 
about the same amount. Had condi- 
tions been normal, production would 
possibly have been on the basis of 
400,000,000 pounds annually. 

The welding market consists of two 
outlets—those for production and those 
for repair. The large volume of weld- 
ing is done in production welding but 
the largest number of establishments 
employing welders is in the repair field. 
Production welding has changed con- 
siderably in the past year. Welding 
formerly used in the production of ma- 
chine tools and armament for the war 
effort is now producing automobile 
frames and bodies, washing machines 
and other civilian goods. Now that 
peacetime production has been re- 
sumed, welding is receiving considera- 
tion wherever metal parts are to be 
joined. 

Electrode sales for the first six 
months of 1946 were 146,318,927 
pounds, a decrease of 50 per cent from 
the same period in 1945. Electrode 
sales fell off for two reasons: produc- 
tion was ample to meet the industry’s 
demands because of inventories carried 
over from the end of the war, and 
demand was curtailed by industrial 
strife in metal working fields. The 
reduction of steel deliveries because of 
the coal and steel strikes were a major 
factor. The relaxation of priorities 
and the removal of OPA regulations 
on welding equipment will probably in- 
crease electrode production. 

The relation of welding electrode 
sales to steel ingot production has 
shown a decided upward trend through 
the years. The industry has risen from 
0.6 pounds per ton of steel in 1931 to 
6.9 pounds of electrodes per ton of 
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steel in 1945, an increase of more than 
1,100 per cent in 14 years. 

The production of welding wire in 
1945 was 590,000,000 pounds. For 1946 
it will be around 400,000,000 pounds, a 
30 per cent reduction from 1945, but an 
80 per cent increase over 1935 and a 
200 per cent increase over 1940. The 
production of welding wire has in- 
creased 2,414 per cent, compared with 
a 600 per cent increase in the amount 
of steel produced between 1932 and 
1945. 

In the past it has been a practice 
to compare welding electrode produc- 
tion with steel ingot, primarily because 
the activities of the steel industry have 
long been considered a gauge of in- 
dustrial activity. Since welding, how- 
ever, is used primarily on the finished 
products of the steel industry, such 
as shapes, plates and sheets, it would 
seem wiser to compare electrode pro- 
duction with the production of these 
finished products. 

In 1939 electrode production in 
pounds per ton of plates, shapes and 
sheets was 9.1. In 1940 the figure be- 
came 10.9; in 1941 it had increased to 
17.7, and in 1945 stood at 21.9. 

The present trend in are welding 
continues towards smalle> pieces of 
equipment and multiple operators’ 
equipment instead of the large units 
that were in vogue several years ago. 
Despite the lagging sales in electrode 
and welding gases, the sales of equip- 
ment remain at a high level, taking 
a larger share of each dollar spent 
for welding. 

Recent rulings of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration have made it 
possible for farmers and other rural 


—The Welding Engines 


users to make use of welding equip- 
ment. The manufacturers of arc weld- 
ing equipment have modified their de- 
sign to meet REA requirements. This 
is considered primarily an initial mar- 
ket, however, since little replacement 
business is expected. 

In the gas welding market The 
Welding Engineer surveys indicate 
that gas welding sales increased about 
320 per cent between 1939 and 1945. 
There has been a slightly greater in- 
crease in oxygen production than 
acetylene production. 

Over three times as much oxygen as 
acetlyene was sold in 1945, but the 
dollar volume of the oxygen sold was 
only 25 per cent higher. 

Sales of oxygen reported include 
only oxygen delivered in cylinders. 
This will exclude that delivered to work 
pipe lines as well as that delivered in 
the liquid phase and converted to the 
gaseous phase on the consumer’s prem- 
The latter method of handling 
oxygen is common practice in steel 
mills and other large industrial plants. 

The are welding market made a more 
rapid growth from 1939 to 1945 than 
the gas welding and cutting market, 
increasing some 330 per cent. Its ex- 
pansion from 1933 to 1945 was more 
than three times that shown by the 
gas welding and cutting market. A 
striking increase occurred in the num- 
ber of AC transformer sets sold within 
the past few years. These AC sets, 
however, are comparatively small and 
do not bulk up as large in dollar sales 
as DC units. 

Sales of resistance welders’ machines 
and accessories such as electrodes, tim- 
ers, etc., have increased rapidly. In 


ises, 
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The Welding and Cutting Market 


1944 1945 
‘ompressed Oxygen 
in Cylinders— 
Actual No. of plants 228 230 
M cubic feet........ 22,317,000 14,530,939 
[a oacbincneuannee $122,739,804 $ 79,920,164 


‘ompressed Acetylene 
in Cylinders— 

{ cubic feet ........ 
‘alue 

Total value of com- 

pressed welding and 

cutting gases ...... $202,126,738 $142,313,196 


6,105,000 4,799,464 
79,386,934 $ 62,303,032 


tas welding ma- 
‘*hines and appa- 
PORES: ccencocdessuns $ 17,654,321 $ 15,436,287 
as welding rods, 
VOREO Sessicoctiodn 5,698,429 $ 4,329,278 
‘otal gas welding 


und cutting market $225,479,488 $162,078,761 


Arc welding sets, 

WREMD. .cdskdeoes ces $ 34,208,290 $ 28,781,670 
Arc welding elec- 

trodes, value .....$ 77,822,486 $ 53,949,012 
Arc welding acces- 

SORTS ceccedbaasenes $ 9,873,621 $ 7,143,920 
Total arc welding 

MOONE, .idceessnecs $121,904,397 $ 89,874,602 
Resistance welding 

apparatus, value...$ 24,161,553 $ 26,346,755 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE 
WELDING MARKET 


as welding indus- : 

try and cutting. ...$225,479,488 $162,078,761 
Arc welding indus- 

OS wccévessvedsaszes 121,904,397 89,874,602 
Resistance weldin 

in@ustry ..cce. .-- 24,161,553 26,346,755 
Velding industry 

totals aane 89,874,602 


121,904,397 





1941 volume in the resistance welding 
field was $10.5 million. In 1945 this 
figure had risen to $26,346,000. The 
first six months of 1946 indicated that 
annual volume will be $30,000,000 or 
more. While resistance welding repre- 
ents the smallest part of the welding 
industry, its growth is the most rapid. 

The welding market has grown from 
$1.58 per ton of steel ingot in 1931 to 
$3.47 per ton in 1945. During this 
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period steel output has increased 415 
per cent. 

Consumption of electric power in arc 
welding is substantial. It is estimated 
on the basis of one k.w.h. per pound 
of electrode consumption that arc weld- 
ing users have a power bill of $15,- 
000,000 per year. Power consumption 
of resistance type welding machines, 
together with the power consumed by 
related equipment boosts the electric 
power figures several million dollars 
more. 

If 1935-39 volume is regarded as 
100, the index for welding has jumped 
to 407, compared with 275 for durable 
goods and 208 for all production. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Ironsmith, The, 
lolph St., Chicago 1. 


64 W. Ran- 
Published by Nat’l 


lacksmiths & Welders Ass’n. Est. 1875 
subscription, $1. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
ige, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
lose 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn) 4,914. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
5 60.00 38.00 24.00 
12 50.00 32.00 19.00 


lor rates on request. 





CCA 


Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Published by Industrial 
Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Cireulation, Mar., 1946, 27,988; (gross), 
2*,664. Auto and aviation, 3,141; process 


industries, 2,685: utilities, 2,538: welding 
job shops, 3,632; mining, 2,626; metal, 
5,483; machinery, 1,656; others, 6,534. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $265.00 $160.00 $110.00 
6 250.00 145.00 95.00 
12 235.00 130.00 90.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, $50; 
bleed, $20. 
For additional data see pages 14-15. 





Welding Encyclopedia, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 138. Published by The 
Welding Eng. Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Price, 
$6 per copy. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published biennially. Next 
issue, 1948. Agency discount, 0-2. Cir- 
culation, guaranteed min. 20,000 paid. 
Rates—1 page, $265; 2 pages, per page, 


$237.50; 4 pages, $215; 8 pages, $165; 12 
pages, $150; 16 pages, $130; % page, $165. 
Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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Welding Engineer, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Welding 
Engineer Pub. Co., a division of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 15th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,275; 
(gross), 12,136. Industrial plants, 6,539; 
contract welding and job shops, 3,594; 
welding equipment mfrs., jobbers, 895; 
welding and technical schools, libraries, 
students, 310; others, 736. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
2 275.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 235.00 166.67 91.67 
12 200.00 150.00 83.33 


Standard blue or 
green, $65: 


For 


pages 


red, yellow, 
bleed, $35 
additional data see 
500-501. 


orange, 
color 
insert 


ner 
pel 


between 





Welding Journal, The. 33 W. 839th St., 
New York 18. Published by American 
Welding Society. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 8th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 

cy discounts, none. Circulation 10,500. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 70.00 45.00 
12 115.00 65.00 40.00 


Color, $50; bleed, 10% 
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Canadian Welder, Blacksmith and Re- 
pairman, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, 


Man. Published by Home Pub. Co. Est. 
1909. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1946, 3,665; 
(gross), 3,821. Blacksmiths and welders, 
2,872; others, 793. Rates, flat—1l1 page, 


$50; % page, $25; % page, $12.50. 
Standard red, $15; bleed, 10%. 








Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Lumber) 





Foremost of the new methods of 
making wood of still greater use is 
that of impregnating it with a solution 
of methylolurea under rather low pres- 
sure, Wood Products said. This white, 
water soluble material produced from 
ammonia, carbon dioxide and methanol 
reacts with components of wood to 
form hard, water insoluble and unmelt- 
able resins within the piece being 
treated. Natural acids in the wood 
initiate the reaction and best speeds 
the conversion of the methylolurea into 
resins within the wood. 


Wood so treated becomes self-bond- 
ing, harder, stiffer and stronger; the 
tendency to warp, shrink and swell 
is eliminated; factors which have al- 
ways been obstacles to its use. 
Through impregnation the  lower- 
grade, brasher species of wood such 
as cottonwood, alder, poplar, etc., find 
ready utility because of the added 
strength factors given them. Poplar, 
for instance, becomes harder than hard 
maple. When wood is so treated its 
compressive strength is greatly in- 
creased, giving it a dimensional stabil- 
ity comparable with that of many 
metals. Thus it becomes more inter- 
esting to the designing and engineer- 
ings professions. 

Yow we can have wood which is not 
only more flexible and dimensionally 
stable, but that has new color and deco- 
rative possibilities as well, for it has 
been found that dye can be mixed with 
the impregnant imparting color into 
the cellular structure. Thus we have 
a finish not only on the surface, but 
entirely through the piece, a finish that 
will not fade, mar or chip off and one 
that complements rather than covers 
the inherent beauty of wood grain. 

This coloring of wood together with 
its new bonding and working qualities 
opens up vast new uses for the product 
both in solid and laminated form. For 
instance, laminated wood with its nat- 
ural insulating qualities may very log- 
ically be used for the manufacture of 
refrigerator cases for home or com- 
mercial use, and in any color of the 
spectrum. 

While the increased end-uses of this 
new wood product are well nigh in- 
finite, its more immediate and practical 
appeal to the manufacturer 
because of th stability 
which it has Lighter, stronger yet 
smaller wood members may now be 
used in construction. It is these ad- 
vancements which make the future of 
wood exciting. 

As classified by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, the ‘'wood-working in- 
dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 
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factors 
dimensional 


— a — a —— 
The Wood-Working Industries 
The Federal Reserve System's produc- 

tion index for lumber and products in 

June 1946, was 30 per cent above the 

1935-39 average The following 1939 fig- 

ures are from the Bureau of the Census: 

No. Value 
of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 
ments sands 








Furniture, including store and 
office fixtures eee 


seas 8,457 1,267,724 
bodies and 


Motor’ vehicle 

parts and trailers ......... 1,053 4,039,930 
Shipbuilding, boats ......... 406 327,387 
a 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

OOD. oe ctesevadaceseerasanne 11,520 1,122,058 
Turpentine and resin ....... 993 29,025 
Lasts and related products... 48 5,433 
Window and door screens 

and weather strip......... 162 15,224 
Wood turned and shaped and 

other wood goods not else- 

where classified ....... 886 69,186 
Baskets and rattan and wil- 

low ware, not including 

er 200 18,204 


Boxes, cigar wooden and part 


wooden 59 6,330 


Boxes, wooden, other ....... 642 87,354 
COMOTRMO cece cveveceecsceses 350 38,261 
Billiard and pool tables 

bowling alleys, and acces- 

BETGED scccccesvccccovecucese 23 5,547 
M'rror and picture frames 182 13,250 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 

and other mortician goods 599 70,353 
GORE POOMMGED cccveccccecccs 35 17,72 
Matches ... — 28 25,577 
Wood preserving bows 218 106,295 
SEED cndenn cbuebecesn cnauss 34 3,421 
0 See 35 20,493 
Toys, games and play- 

ground equipment ........ 343 55,401 


Railway cars Fes 154 335,321 
Ice refrigerators and _ ice 
SOME occdeveeesdtdcovevseess 


10,123 





in some form is the principal material. 

Furniture manufacturing is the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures listed 8,457 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 293,570 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
total payroll of $274,738,000. The 
value of their products was $1,267,724,- 
000, of which $626,.768,000 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$640,956,000. (Additional information 
yn the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 1939 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
n the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 11,520 establishments in 
this classification, with 360,600 wage 





earners earning $504,243,000. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $345,800,156 

The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
ucts. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 
proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 
dustry as a whole. There are, of 
course, certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done wel] in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 
as needed. Heavy production machin- 
ery, power equipment and other capi- 
tal goods are replaced according to ob- 
solescence. While the larger plants 
have purchasing agents, the great ma- 
jority of purchases are made by the 
plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintend- 
ent, or jointly. 

Lumber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 
dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 

Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,750 in 1937 to 3,076 in 1939. There 
were 62,838 wage earners employed in 
1939, with total wages of $62,815,000. 
Total value of products was $320,614,- 
000; value added by manufacture was 
$142,879,000; cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$177,735,000. 

Production included dressed lumber, 
$375,623,000;: doors, $43,512,000; sash, 
$24,481,000; window and door frames, 
$21,388,000; portable houses, $8,462,- 
000; miscellaneous, $117,265,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 642 establishments making wooden 
boxes, not including cigar boxes. The 
value of products produced was $8 
354,000. Value added by manufacture 
was $41,597,000, and cost of materials 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $45,757,000. An averaze 
of 25,351 wage earners for the year 
were paid a total of $19,159,000. 

The production was as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXE 
Lumber, not wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables...... 29,268,000 
For industrial and other uses... 48,380,(00 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: } 
For fruits and vegetables...... 11,141,°00 


For industrial and other uses.. 13,084,00 
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/ Survey reveals the Wood 

Working industry is impor- 
tant for numerous products 
machinery, lighting equipment, 
air compressors, power and safety 
equipment, abrasives, adhesives. 
etc. 


/ Gives twice the coverage in 
the wood working field than 
any other publication. 


f 1946 Survey shows 20,188 key 
men read Wood Working 
Digest each month. 


a/ Highest circulation at lowest 
cost per dollar spent in ad- 
vertising. 


HITCHCOCK 
CHICAGO 
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$1.1 BILLION 


MARKET 
For MACHINERY, 


Complete Coverage 


Wood Working Digest reaches more than 10,000 
plants — approximately 3,000 of these are not 
reached by any of the other wood working publica- 
tions. It offers at least twice the purchasing power 
coverage of any other wood working publication. 
Wood Working Digest reaches a market that has an 
annual production value of 4.8 billion dollars. 

It is first in advertising volume and carries more 
pages of editorial material than any other publica- 
tion in the wood working field. 


SURVEY REVEALS HUGE POTENTIALS 


The wood working industry offers a lucrative mar- 
ket for insurance plans, light fixtures—incandescent 
and fluorescent lighting, air compressors, electrical 
and power equipment, wood working machinery, 
trucks, elevators, conveyors, packing, shipping and 
materials handling items, sandpaper, hide glues, 
safety equipment, lumber, etc. For more detailed 
information, write for our portfolio “Survey of the 
Wood Working Industry”. 


/ 


PRODUCTS and SERVICES, 
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SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS; 
LOGS AND GIJE: CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS, JUNE 1946 
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ITEM 


1946 1945 





June 


May * June 





_ —- 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 





Production, COCA] ccccescccessscccsccceecsscessereees 


Shipments and consumption, total cccccccccccccccvcese 


Moisture resistant 


Stocks, end of month, COTE] cccccccccesccsescseccece 


(Thous. of sq. ft., 3/8" basis) 


121,949 128 ,489 121,283 

Moisture resistant cecccccccccescescesseseseessese 84,326 88 ,427 88 ,928 
Exterior eeee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eeeewe eee eee eeeeeeet 37,625 40 , 062 32 ,555 
125 ,249 129,926 124,795 

eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 86,564 89 ,992 92 ,073 

Exterior eeeeee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eereeee eee e eee 38 , 685 39 ,954 32,722 
24,560 28,016 25 ,907 

Moisture resistant eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 15 ,593 17 ,565 18,214 
Exterior eseeeeee eevee eee ee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 8,967 10 ,451 7,693 


CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF LOGS 





Consumption 


Stocks, Ord Of MONTH ccccccccecccccesccececccceccene 


CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF CLUE 





Consumption, total Cee eee eee eee eo eee eee ee See ee 


COBOIN ccocccccccccecccecccceceeeeeecececeseeseeee® 


Soy bean eee ee eee eee eeeeeveeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee eee 


Phenolic resin eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeee 


Other eeeee 


Stocks, end of month, total ccerccccccccccccccescccese 


casein eeeeeerete 


Soy bean eeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Phenolic resin eeeeeaeeee ee eevee eee eeeaeeeeeeeeeeree ee 


Other eeeereeee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeee 





(Thous. of ft., log scale) 


53,638 56,510 51,503 
93,043 72 ,360 66,327 
(Thous. of pounds) 

4,448 5,113 4,534 

519 514 391 

1,749 2,007 2,222 

2 ,009 2,405 1,707 

171 187 214 

2,424 2,929 3,164 

eee eee eee eevee eeeee 372 501 481 
1,028 1,027 1,292 

716 959 996 

308 442 395 











1/ Data represent a complete coverage of the industry. Thirty-five mills were canvassed for 


the months of June and May. 
this release. 


However, estimates have been made for these mills ami included herein. 


estimates do not exceed 10 percent of any item. 


° Revised. 
Si3vE 


Two mills did not submit June reports in time for inclusion in 


These 





Lumber, wire-bound 


For fruits and vegetables..... 2,059,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 7,311,000 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables 6,951,000 

For industrial and other uses 7,195,000 
Combination wood and fiber: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 3,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 637,000 


There were 59 establishments in 1939 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
$7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 

In the manufacture of cooperage in 
19389, products made by 350 establish- 
ments amounted to $38,261,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $13,943,000. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $24,318,000. 

Slack cooperage was valued at $12,- 
061,000; tight, $22,508,000. Whisky 
barrels were the largest single type, 
$7,942,000. 
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In 1939, there were 200 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $18,204,- 
000. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief kind of containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. Barrel and Box and 
Packages estimates that there are now 
approximately 220 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of veneer 
packages. Stock used in this industry 
consists of hardwoods such as gum, 
tupelo, hard maple, poplar and elm. 
Equipment consists of veneer lathes 
and clippers, dryers, basket-forming 
and handle machines. A large amount 
of wire and staples are used, together 
with large quantities of stains and 
dyes. 


The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc 

The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, ete., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

In practically all of the plants built 
or modernized in late years, the bui d- 
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The Publication to 


Industry 


Scope of Market 
The readers of Wood Products are the plant 
ners, managers, superintendents and fore- 
who operate woodworking plants in 
h the bulk of the 30 to 40 billion feet 
lumber produced annually is converted 
t finished or semi-finished articles for 
il consumption. Such products are home 
and office furniture, interior trim, sash, doors, 
flooring, store, office and public building fix- 
} and panelling, wood turnings, toys, 
skets, boats, plywood, dimension stock and 
indreds of other wood products. These 
‘ i products plants are distributed through. 
t the country and their location is exactly 
alleled by the circulation of Wood Prod- 
ts magazine. (See geographical circulation 

eakdown). 





e 


Equipment and Supplies Required 
The equipment and supplies required by 
W 1 products firms to convert the raw ma- 
t Is into finished products include a wide 
variety of wood working machinery, adhes- 
ives, abrasives, cutting and grinding tools, 
screws, nails, bolts, lacquer, varnish, stains, 
materials handling and conveying equipment, 
power plant equipment, belting, motors, 
ys, office equipment, veneer, plywood, 
r trucks, dry kilns and scores of other 
s normally found in manufacturing es- 
shments 





Buying Habits 
wood products industries are said to 
1 value and preduction of over twelve 
dollars and rate among the ten larg- 
est industries in the country. The require- 
nr ts for machinery, equipment and sup- 
are in direct proportion to the size of 
industry and are fairly constant, there 
& no decided seasonal variation taking 
ndustries as a whole. There are, of 
variations within certain branches 
8 is furniture and millwork which are 
af ted by the semi-annual markets and 
building respectively. 


ising of such materials as lumber, ve- 
plywood and finishing materials is done 
mn advance of actual use Such items 
5 brasives, cutting tools and the many 
t things that are consumed in use are 
lased as needed. Heavy production ma- 
ery, power equipment, and other capital 
g S are purchased as the old equipment 


N out or becomes obsolete. While the 
plants have purchasing agents, the 
£ t majority of purchases are made by 


int manager who is usually a mem- 
f the firm, or by the superintendent or 


are comparatively few jobbers or 
salers catering to the trade since the 
management prefers to deal directly 
the manufacturer and his direct sales- 


Merket Coverage 


As result of many studies, surveys, per- 
Sor Visits, correspondence and _ reports, 
Ww Products has built its circulation so 
th has the greatest depth of penetra- 
t d effect possible and the list is kept 


tly abreast of industry changes. All 

while plants are reached and the cir- 

n is audited as to types of plants and 
, 


geographical location semi-annually 
‘A 


Edi orial Character 
at reat interest that plant executives have 
1 Products comes from the unusually 
1 and progressive articles presented to 
mn modern style, copiously illustrated, 
n the language of the trade and free 
tiresome wordiness Wood Products 
es its readers with more pages of read- 
tter and illustrations than any other 
Du ition in the field 
t lited by practical men who have spent 
lifetimes in the industry, who are well 
kn in the trade and who travel fre- 


th 
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quently to all parts of the country. It has 
the reputation of carrying an unusual vol- 
ume of technical material presented fully 
und not just in “digest” form 

Wood Products is known for its dynamic ed- 
torials and for its efforts to forward the use 
of wood as against substitute materials. Ed- 
itorial allegiance is not divided as is some- 
times necessary where a publisher has publi- 
eations in conflicting fields. 

As the direct result of Wood Products’ ef- 
forts a keener esprit d‘corps in the industry 
has been achieved with regard to the mate- 
rial used and a more aggressive sales pro- 
gram has been the result on the part of wood 
products manufacturers. 

Wood Products editors have consistently 
warned against the use of second hand ob 
solete equipment. Has urged the wood in- 
lustry to tell their own story forcefully and 
encouraged plant owners to seek out sales 
i technically trained men, as well as to 
install training courses within their own or- 
ganizations 

One result of this effort is the instituting of 
college courses leading to degrees, aside from 
forestry, which will train young men in the 
manufacture of wood products and furniture 
so that the industry will have a supply of 
men well grounded in modern selling and 
manufacturing procedure. 

In Wood Products readers look for the lat- 
est news, methods, equipment and general 
trade developments,—and they are never 


disappointed 





Editorial Departments 

In addition to material of general interest to 
plant executives, departments are included 
monthly on Millwork Costing, Furniture Fin- 
shing, Veneer and Plywood, Out In The Shop 
and Financial Matters. Also Question and 
Comment, a readers’ forum. and Wood You 
Believe It?—a column of new or unusual 
facts about wood A staff of on-the-spot 
correspondents is maintained throughout the 
country and Canada to secure current news 
pertaining to the wood products industry and 
its personnel 


Reader Interest 

A heavy correspondence is carried on with 
readers desiring data on sources of supply, 
methods, sales and personnel problems. Read- 
ers know that if there is an answer to their 
questions, the editors of Wood Products will 
either supply it or direct them to the proper 
source Such inusua!l reader confidence 
means much to an advertiser 


Surveys 

A survey made among the readers of Wood 
Products by a large eastern advertising 
agency showed that over 80% had a definite 
voice in the selection of materials and equip- 
ment Of those answering the questionnaire, 
40% were administrative executives, 22% 
production executives and 10% purchasing 
agents. 

Another survey made by the publishers 
showed that there were over three readers 
per copy per plant on an average, and that 
readers are about equally divided between 
the front office and the shop. (A check list 
is provided on the cover of Wood Products 
for convenience in routine the publication 
from the general manager’s desk down 
through the various supervisory and produc- 
tion departments.) 


Future Market Outlook 
The tremendous requirements for housing 
and building of all kinds means an ever- 
widening demand for wood products, for the 
buildings themselves and the furniture and 
fixtures with which to furnish them. All of 
this production is funneled through plants 
served by Wood Products magazin« 
Truly a great market which can be sold effi- 
ently and economically through the adver- 
tising pages of the industry’s preferred pub- 
lication, Wood Products. 
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Use in the Wood Products 
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PRODUCTS. 


The National Authority Preferred By 
Plant Managers, Technicians, Designers 
and Operating Executives 





WOOD PRODUCTS 
Published by Lumber Buyers Publishing Co., Inc, 
431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill, Wabash 1000 
Rates received April 1, 1946. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days, 
30 days net. 


Space Times l 6 12 

Full Page ...... ' $130.00 $112.00 $93.00 
2/3 POBO ceccccnee cooes 95.00 75.00 63.00 
Yt eer coceces 66.60 56.00 50.00 
1/3 POG .cccececccceecs 50.00 43.00 87.00 
1/4 POBO cccccecseccese 43.00 37.00 $1.00 
1/6 page § ....0e- ccccose GRD 31.00 25.00 
1/8 page eccvecse cove 25.00 22.00 18.00 
A” GORD cocvece . 10.00 7.00 


Rate holders 1/8 page 
Covers (Annual Contract)—Non-canceiiable 


1st cover (2 COIOTS) ....cccccccccscccccces .+» 200.00 
Sud cover (F OOIGES) .. wcccccccccccsccccececees 150.00 
Srd cover (23 colors)... ccccccccccccscessces - 150.00 
4th cover (2 COlOTS)....ccsccccccsccsscseces 175.00 
Special Positions—Non-Cancellable 
Advertisers’ Index, 1/2 page.........ssse00s 75.00 
Table of Contents, 1/2 page.... Ss 
Inserts 
Rates on request. 
Color 
Standard red, extra........... 





Other colors, per page, extra.. 
Register marks must appear on all plates for more 
than one color and separate color instructions should 
be given. 

Bleed Pages 
ee aT er pa enmeesecenah 15% 
Plate size 8-5/8 inches by 11-3/4 inches; trim size 
8-1/2 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 

Classified 
8.50 per column inch per insertion. 

Mechanical Requirements 

Width Depth Width Depth 
0 


4 5 
8 2-1/3 
‘4 1 


Page is 3 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide. 
Halftones 120 screen. 
Plates must be furnished mounted. Art work, plates, 
alterations or repairs will be charged for at cost 
plus 10%. No charge for mortising for key number. 
Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month. 
Last forms close 10th of publication month. If proofs 
are desired, copy should be in publisher's hands 5th 
of publication month. 
Personnel 
Ed. & Mgr.—M B. Pendleton. 
Associate Editor—-F. E. Coyne 
Advertising Manager—A. R. Faris 
Representatives 
New York—Gerard Velthaus Associates, 152 W. 42nd 
St.. Wisconsin 7-9043. 
CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 7-15-46 
Established 1922. Single copy .25; per year 2.00 


Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver --- 4,915 
Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. prospects 231 
All other distribution ........ sees vee 201 
rotal distribution (6 months average) .-. 5,847 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Net controlled, June Issue. =n ; 4,928 
New England ..... 422 West South Central 83 
Middle Atlantic 850 Mountain States... 65 
East North Central 1,410 Pacific States .... 418 
East South Central 296 Canada sweeeesn | 6S 
West North Central 333 Miscellaneous and 
Foreign ......... 818 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Furniture Manufacturers, incl. Radio Cabinets 
and Musical instruments ~~ - 1,526 
Millwork, Sash, Door & Interior Finish...... 595 
Caskets and Coffins... ae : 906660" : 199 
Store, Office and Bank Fixtures ........... . 237 
Veneer and Plywood Manufacturers.......... 287 
Turning, Handles, Woodenware Specialties... . 183 
Lumber Manufacturers (Remanufacturing such 
products as containers, shooks, dimension 
stock, flooring, boxes, etc.)... cosccccce Laan 
Miscellaneous (Auto Bodies, Trailers, Toys, 
Agricultural Implements Ship Builders, Air- 
GTO POTS) cccceces sescececesecee 672 





ADVERTISING EXPERTS APPROVAL 
Over 80% of Wood Products Advertising space is 
placed through Advertising Agencies. 








WOOD-WORKING 





ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 

Shipments of $4,461,000 in May, 
1946, were reported to the Bureau of 
the Census by 64 manufacturers of 
wood-working, cooperage and wooden- 
box-making machinery. Their unfilled 
orders amounted to $56,654,000. 


Associations 


American Veneer Package Assn., 804 


2101 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Wood Preservers Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma- 
chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 
Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Assn. of Woodwork Job- 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
National Wooden Box 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Assn., Barr 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1946.] 


— 
CCA 
— 
Cosgroves Magazine, Houseman Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2. Published by Cosgrove 
Technical Service. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 74x10%. Type size, 
64%4x9% Published bi-monthly, Jan 
Forms close 1 week preceding. Agency 
discount 0 Circulation, April, 1946, 
4.934; (gross), 5.333. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. 
National Hardwood Magazine, 704 Der 
mon Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. Est. 1927 
Subscription, $3 Trim size 8% x11% 
l'ype page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms 
lose 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
ulation (Swern), 3,670. Rates 
es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.0 $ 52.50 35.00 
6 g0 00 50.00 80.00 
1 7 no 45.00 25.00 
Standard red, $2 


Veneers and Plywood, 2232 N. Meridian 
Published 


St Indianapolis by S. H. 
Smith Co Est. 1907 Subscription, $1. 
Cris size, 8\%x11% Type page, 7%x10 
Put hed 3rd. Fort clos 25th Agency 
discounts, 0 Circulation (Swern), 2,756. 
Rates l page, $4{ i page $22? , page 
‘7 i 
Standard color, $30: bleed, 15 
Wood, 139 N. Clark St Chicago Pub 
shed by Vance Pub. Cory Est 1946 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
f x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
Oth pres Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
latior 1°.000. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
6 225.00 135.00 80.00 
12 200.00 1°0.00 75.00 
Standard red, $50: bleed, $35. 


For additional data see page 509. 


cw 


Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago 5. Published by Lumber Buyers 
Pub Co., Ine. Est. 1922. Trim size, 
8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 N. I. A. A. statement on 
request Circulation 4,915; (gross), 
5.347. Furniture mfrs., 1,526; millwork, 
595; mfrs., 1,513; others, 1,294. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 65.00 $ 43.00 
nH 112.00 56.00 37.00 
12 93.00 50.00 31.00 


bleed. 15 % 


data see page 07 


Standard red, $30 


For additional 


Wood-Worker, The, 2232 N. Meridian St., 


Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. Trim 
ize, 8%x11% Type page 74x10 Pub 


Forms close 7th. Agency 
5. Circulation, 4,031; (gross), 
mills, sash and millwork 

furniture, musical in- 
radio, etc., factories, 1,284; 
package manufactur- 
278; sales- 





truments 
iwmills, box and 


s, 157: other manufacturers, 


men designers, 226; others, 2,096. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 87.50 $ 50.01 $ 31.25 
" 67.50 $7.50 21.26 
l 60.00 33.75 18.75 

Standard red, $35; bleed, 15° 


CCA 

Wood-Working Digest, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Trim size, 5%x7%\. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published 8th. Forms 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Nov., 1945, 9,966; (gross), 10,600, 
Furn. mfrs., 1,578; boats, 650; mill- 
work, planing mills, 1,445; lumber, saw 
mills, 1,934; machinery mfrs., 799; mfr 

toys, sport equipment, 1,368; box mfrs., 


958; others, 2,218. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 

Standard red and blue, $25; bleed, $1( 


For additional data see page 505. 


CANADA 


Canadian Woodworker, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto. Published by Hugh C. Mac- 





Lean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms clos: 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, March, 1945, 1,733. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $ 75.00 45.00 30.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.25 


Colors, $25; bleed, 10%. 





WOODEN PACKAGES 





Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est. 1896 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion, 2,625. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 25.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15% 





Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St Louis, 
2, Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage 


Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,350 Rates—! page, 3 


% page, $62.50; % page, $31.25; % page, 


$16. Color, 10%. 





Wooden Box and Crate, 308 Barr Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional Wooden Box Ass’n. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, 75c Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page 4%x7%. Published bi-monthly, Feb 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,200. Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 42.50 25.00 17 


Color rates on request, bleed, 20%. 
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WOOD WORKING 








A NEW PUBLICATION WHICH 


Magazine of the Wood Industry 


GIVES EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 


OF THE COMPLETE WOOD INDUSTRY FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The magazine, WOOD, is published to fill a need 
which no single publication has yet served. 


A lively. industrial interest in wood is indicated by 
the numerous requests received by American Lum- 
berman, another Vance publication, seeking infor- 
mation on research, improvement of products and 
help in overcoming specific production problems. 


Full exploitation of the potential production of 
wood and its use as an industrial raw material has 
been retarded by lack of an acceptable over-all 
magazine serving the wood industry. Now WOOD 
is published to serve the entire wood industry, from 
production through to its many industrial and com- 
mercial uses. It will inform commercial users of 
the extraordinary versatility and endless possibili- 
ties of wood in manufacture. It will cover all 
phases of research, production, distribution and use 
of wood in manufacture. 


MARKET POTENTIAL 


Wood harvested from the forest and wood used in 
manufacture represent a business with an annual 
income of 4 billion dollars and an annual expendi- 
ture, for equipment and supplies, of 2 billion dol- 
lars. WOOD covers approximately 85% of this 
rich market. 


EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


The editorial policy of WOOD is stated very sim- 
ply, “our aim is to widen the markets for wood 
and enhance its usefulness.” It is the purpose of 
WOOD to provide a meeting place for all those 
whose primary interests stem from the forests, to 
offer, in an interesting manner, a balanced menu 
of feature articles by individuals who are recog- 
nized authorities in their respective fields. WOOD 
will cover the following line-up of major headings 


with interesting, authoritative stories on these sub- 
jects: Lumber Production—Furniture—Chemicals 
—Plastics—Adhesives—Products—Supply—Pulp & 
Paper—Economics—Raw Material—New Horizons 
—Equipment—Plywood. 


CIRCULATION AND HOW SELECTED 


WOOD offers advertisers a carefully selected, con- 
trolled circulation reaching 12,000 unduplicated 
establishments. A coverage representing approxi- 
mately 85% of the purchasing power of the 2 billion 
dollar wood industry. Months of careful research 
were spent selecting only those establishments with 
sufficient assets and credit to make them factors in 
their particular sections of the industry. Not a 
single selected company has a credit rating under 
$10,000 nor a capitalization under $25,000—a list 
‘yv manufacturer selling to this field would like to 
have in his top-prospect file. 





CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN BY CLASSIFICATION 

Actual Wood 

Circulation 
Lumber Manufacturers 5,306 
Plywood and Veneers 221 
Furniture 1,347 
Woodworking and manufactured products .. 1,844 
Containers , 659 
Vehicles : 687 
Pulp and Paper.... 304 
Treating 236 
Allied Products 583 
Large Wood Users ; 813 
TOTAL 12,000 











SEND FOR complete Market Data File which will give you complete information about WOOD— 

its purpose, editorial plan, circulation and market coverage. This file gives you a 
detailed analysis of circulation by states and industrial classifications; it can be used effectively in 
analyzing market potentials and establishing quotas and manufacturing estimates. 


OOD 





PUBLISHED BY VANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
139 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 2 Telephone: Central 1281 








a 
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Unclassified Publications 





[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1946.] 


American Artist, 330 W. 42nd St... New The Expositor, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
York 18. Published by Watson-Guptill Ohio. Published by F. M. Barton Com- 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. pany, Pub., Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. $3. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 15th 

ling, except July preceding. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 

















Yul hed 15th precet 
ind August Forn ‘ 15th of 2nd counts, 15-2. Rates— 
precedil \ee y discounts, 15-2. Cir Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
slatiol Rate 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
Times l Page \» Page \ Page ——"* 
1 ron OF $165.00 $ 90.00 
. Sh On 157.00 85.00 For Release, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
10 TO OF 150.00 80.00 York 17 Published by H. A. I. Brown. 
Standard color, $100; bleed, $27. Est. 1945. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
ar E 10% x15. Published Saturday. Forms close 
= — Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Broom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, Ill Tin 1 Page % Pag % Page 
Published by B ey & Lindenmeyer. Est 2010 $138.60 $ 50.40 
1912. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 13 199. 5¢ 132.31 48.20 
11%. Type page, 7x9%. Published Tues- 6 189.1 126.00 46.20 
day. Forms close Monday. Discounts, 59 178.56 119.70 $4.10 
none. Rates— 
rimes | Page % Page 14 Page —_—— 
. . ' 0 00 . ; + $ M z. Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park 
2 aoe ne _““~ PL, New York 8. Published by Joseph F. 
Brooms, Brushes and Mops, 407 B. Mich. (YS RnCr: [ne et ae sumer pee 


igan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published by Published 20th pre endian: Forms close 








Trade Press Pub. Co. Est 1898. Sub- g Senninainaan a : , “ronlatio 
scription, $: Trim size, 6%x10. Type > eencs a Se 
page, 5%x8%. Published 1 5th. Forms .;' oe iad 2 Paes “e Pace 
close 10th Agency discounts, 10-2. ‘* _ $ Hy} $ te $ Pay 
Teen , l Pag % Page % Page 6 $1.00 ay yt 
Pnes : »* 4 be ° * . . 9 7 9 
1 $ 60.0 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 mi d, $5 76.50 40.50 25.00 
12 50.01 25.00 13.00 Pom 
Church Management. 1900 Euclid Ave... Marking Industry, 407 S. Dearborn St., 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. Est. 1924. Subscrip- Chicago 5. Published by Marking De- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type vices Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, 
page, 7x10. Published ist except Aug. $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Yearbook published July 1. Forms close pyblished 1st. Forms close 25th. Agency 
10th of month prec. Agency discounts. discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 1,235. Rates— 


2 ( ition ] ) Rates T an 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
Times | Page % Page % Page | 2 65 OO ¢ 49 YP $25.00 
l $105.00 $ 57.75 $ 42.00 " EE OO : 24 00 18.00 
11 84.00 47.25 34.00 12 18.00 27.00 15.00 
- —_ Standard color, $17 bleed, 15% 


Church Property Administration, 135 W — - a =e 


Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published . . 
by The Administrative Pub. Co. Est. Of] Mill Gazetteer, Wharton 1, Texas. 


1936. Subscription 1.50. Tri size, Published by Webb Printing Co. Est. 
8%x1l1l% ‘ Tyee — 7x10. Published 1894. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 


bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 25th pre- Type Page, 6 _5/6x10%. Published 10th 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 19.2. 

lation, 8,252. Rates— Cireulation, 850. Rates 

rimes Page % Page % Page lime 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $190 or $105.00 $ 57.50 l $ 60.00 $ 37.50 $ 27.40 
3 171.00 94.50 51.75 I 12.00 50.00 -0.00 
8 161.50 89.25 48.8 St lard red, 2 


Patent and Trade Mark Review, 3/7 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Trade Activities, Inc. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published 25th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 20-0. Rates 

1 page, $25: % page, $15; % page, $8.: 
Pests and Their Control, 1200 Oak St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7%x10. Published 5th. Forms close 15t 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 1,5 
Rates 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 49.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 43.00 25.00 14.00 
12 41.00 23.00 12.00 


Standard color (Red), $15. 
Pet Supply Merchandising, 1328 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 7. Trim = 6x9. Ty 





page, 4%x7% Published 15th. Forms 
Close 20th. Agency discounts, 1§ 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 

1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 35 

6 100.00 60. 00 

12 90.00 92.50 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Sanitary Maintenance, 407 E. Michigar 
St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published | 
Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bimonthly, Feb. 1. Forms close 15th 1 
ceding. Ag pency discounts, 10-2. Cir: 
tion, 2,865 tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 30 
3 90.00 50.00 27 


6 80.00 45.00 5 
Standard color (red), $25; bleed, $10. 





Seale Journal, 1703 E. 84th St., Chicas 
17, Ill. Published by Scale Journal Pu 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 
6 90.00 54.00 30.00 
12 85.00 50.00 28.00 


Special Libraries, 31 E. 10th St... Ne w 
York 3. Published by Special Librari es 
Assn. Est. 1909. Subscription, $5. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Rees 





discounts, none. Circulation, 3,400. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20 

10 40.00 22.00 15 
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Too Late to Classify 





Chemical Engineering Progress, 50 E. 
st St.. New York 17. Published by 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
t. 1946. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
§\4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
rms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,000. Rates—l page, $260; 
6 pages,. $240; 12 pages, $230; % page, 
$200; % page, $105. 


© @ 


Pacific Process Industries, a special sec- 
tion bound into Chemical Engineering 
with Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering, going to subscribers in the 11 
West Coast states. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. Jan., 1947. Trim 
size, 84%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,708. 

Rates per page—1 page, $200; 4 pages, 
$180; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$65: bleed, $65. 
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Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Indus- 
try, 108 Smithfleld St., Pittsburgh 30. 


Published by Steel Publications, Inc. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
First issue, March, 1947. Forms close 


Jan. 1. Cash discount, 0.5%. 


> 


Rates—l1 page, $250; 2 pages, 
4 or more pages, $225. 


$237.50; 


oll 





